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PACKING. 

BAD  METHODS  DESCRIBED. 
HOW   AMERICAN    GOODS   ARE   RECEIVED   IN   CHINA. 

HXUSTRATIONS  SHOWING  CONDITIONS — RESULTANT  DAMAGE  AND  LOSS — 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS   FOR  SHIPPERS. 

In  the  following  report  Special  Agent  Crist,  writing  from  Tientsin, 
the  great  commercial  depot  of  north  China,  describes  at  length  the 
manner  in  which  goods  are  packed  in  this  country,  how  received  at 
points  of  destination,  and  furnishes  illustrations  which  give  emphasis 
to  his  description.  The  report  can  not  fail  to  convince  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  their  deficiencies  in  this  particular  as 
well  as  impress  the  general  reader  with  the  correctness  and  the  force- 
fulness  of  charges  that  have  been  so  frequently  made  and  reiterated 
by  our  consuls  and  agents  relative  to  American  methods  in  dealing  in 
foreign  markets. 

There  is  probably  no  one  thing  to  which  American  exporters  can 
give  their  attention  that  would  bring  better  returns  than  that  of  pack- 
ing. As  a  general  proposition  the  wood  of  which  they  construct  their 
cases  is  too  light  m  weight.  Where  one-half  inch  stuff  is  required 
they  will  use  three-eighths.  If  1-inch  stuff  will  insure  safe  deliverv 
English  and  German  exporters  use  that  thickness,  while  many  Ameri- 
cans select  a  three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  thickness.  Two  cases  in 
point  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  within  the  past  few  days 
which  showed  that  the  utmost  thought,  attention,  and  care  had  been 
expended  upon  the  details  of  packing,  but  with  an  evident  lack  of  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  strain  to  which  breakable  ^oods  are  sub- 
jected in  transit  to  this  market.  In  one  instance,  by  a  slight  oversight, 
an  automatic  piano  player  barely  escaped  complete  destruction. 

HOW  NOT  TO  PACK  GLASS. 

The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  shipment  from  a  western  manufac- 
turer of  window  glass.    This  lot  comprised  eight  packages  of  opaque 
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or  figured  window  glass  in  wooden  boxes.  From  the  invoice  there  had 
been,  apparently,  80  sheets  of  glass  placed  in  flat  boxes,  each  box  con- 
taining 10  sheets.  These  boxes,  or  cases,  were  constructed  of  three- 
eighths  wood  on  the  sides  and  five-eighths  inch  on  the  ends.  The 
wood  was  entirely  too  light  in  weight  and,  being  of  soft  pine,  was  sub- 
ject to  fracture  on  very  slight  jar  or  strain.  The  sheets  of  glass  were 
evidently  laid  in  the  boxes  with  loose  hay.  Ilay  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient if  it  had  been  securely  woven  about  each  separate  sheet  of  glass. 
Eat'h  box  was  then  carefully  wrapped  in  more  hay  and  the  whole  encased 
in  a  gunny  sack. 


Shipment  of  window  glass  from  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  marking  upon  the  sacks  to  indicate  their  contents,  and 
upon  ordinary  examination  they  appeared  to  contain  only  hay^  straw, 
or  other  indestructible  merchandise.  The  covering  of  hay  was  not 
thick  enough  to  shield  the  sides  of  the  boxes  from  blows  and  knocks, 
but  thick  enough  to  disguise  the  presence  of  the  box,  and  having  no 
strength  to  sustain  weights  independent  of  the  slight  support  given  bv 
the  fragile  box  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  there  had  been  no  such 
covering  and  the  boxes  had  been  shipped  bare,  with  the  cautionary 
signs  usual  in  shipments  of  glass  or  other  fragile  commodities.     Had 
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this  been  done  the  boxes  would  have  been  stowed  in  places  on  ship- 
board to  insure  their  safety.  Instead  of  that  in  all  likelihood  they 
were  placed  with  other  baled  and  sacked  cargo,  and  from  the  appear- 
anc'o  of  the  glass  it  was  quite  apparent  other  sacks  had  been  placed  on 
top  of  them.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  these  boxes  could 
not  have  withstood  the  weight  of  a  single  bale  of  piece  goods,  and  if 
Beveral  thousami  pounds  of  flour  sacks  should  have  been  loaded  after 
the  eight  sacks  of  glass  had  been  placed  in  the  ship's  hold  the  weight 
woula  have  completely  crushed  them.  At  any  stage  of  the  transit 
these  goods  were  liable  to  destruction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  at 
what  stage  they  were  destroyexi.  Upon  opening  two  of  the  sacks  the 
boxes  were  found  crushed  and  the  contents  utterly  destroyed.  There 
was  not  a  piece  of  glass  left  larger  than  possibly  8  or  9  inches  in  length, 
with  jagged  edges,  and  varying  from  1  inch  to  4  or  5  inches  in  its 
greatest  width. 

A    '*  PIANO  player"   knocked  OUT. 

The  other  instance  to  which  reference  is  made  is  a  ^^ piano  player" 
from  an  eastern  manufacturer.  This  machine  was  carefullv  and 
superbly  packed  in  all  save  one  or  two  details.  There  should  have 
l>een  placed  inside  of  the  piano-player  case  two  blocks  of  wood,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  main  horizontal  piece,  which  appears  to  sustain  the 
mechanism  of  the  player,  so  as  to  securely  support  the  uprights  at  its 
ends  and  prevent  an}'  lateral  play.  These  uprights  are  of  light  stuff, 
sufficiently  strong  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  meant, 
Imt  entirely  inadequate  to  withstand  any  unusual  side  wrench  or  strain 
to  which  every  machine  is  liable  in  combined  rail  and  ocean  transit. 
This  was  one  of  an  order  for  two  players.  One  was  consigned  to 
Peking  and  arrived  in  good  condition.  If  this  ratio  should  hold  in  a 
larger  shipment  it  would  prove  so  great  a  financial  loss  as  to  cause  a 
discontinuance  of  further  orders. 

The  up|>er  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  cover  was  split  off  entirel  v, 
and  the  middle  section  of  the  cover  was  broken  in  two  pieces.  The 
upright  end  support  on  the  right-hand  side  was  splintered,  the  cast- 
iron  arms  connecting  the  l)ellows  and  pedals  were  snapped  off,  all 
attachments  which  were  held  in  place  by  small  screws  were  torn 
loose^  the  small  brass  angles  at  the  sides  of  the  middle  section  which 
contains  the  music  spindle  were  bent  and  broken  loose,  a  piece  was 
chipped  out  of  the  flange  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the  roller,  and  the 
iron  4-*  shaped  casting  was  broken  at  the  point  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line.  This  casting  carries  the  shaft,  which  was  badly  bent,  by 
which  the  roller  is  moved.  Besides  these  injuries,  the  right-hand  door 
was  jammed  back  and  caught  upon  some  obstruction  which  dug  into 
its  surface,  and  the  wooden  guide  to  the  hammers  was  broken  into  five 
or  six  pieces. 

This  situation  can  be  avoided  in  the  future  by  removing  the  pedals 
and  placing  them  in  a  separately  constructed  compartment  nailed  in 
some  suitable  place  inside  of  the  packing  case.  To  prevent  lateral 
motion  of  the  mechanical  pails  two  blocks  of  wood  could  be  properly 
fitted  snugly  into  the  spaces  between  the  casing  and  the  upright  supports 
to  the  cross  piece  carrying  the  operating  parts  of  the  player. 

PACKING    OF   HABERDASHERY. 

English  underwear,  haberdashery,  and  miscellaneous  articles  of 
clothing  are  packed  for  shipment  in  l)oxeH  or  cases  of  seven-eighths- 
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inch  stuff,  having  tin  linings  made  to  the  exact  inside  measurement  of 
the  box.  Inside  of  the  tin  lining  heavy  wrapping  paper  is  placed,  in 
which  are  packed  the  bundles  of  different  articles.  These  articles  are 
wi-apped  in  attractive  paper  packages  or  in  pasteboaixl  boxes  contain* 
ing  one-half  dozen  each  of  such  articles  as  hosiery,  gloves,  etc.  Each 
package  is  properlv  marked,  giving  clearVy  and  plainly  the  number, 
size,  and  name  of  tne  contents. 

Cases  containing  an  assortment  of  different  articles  have  the  differ- 
ent kinds  packed  m  boxes  having  distinctive  color  marking,  as  white, 
blue,  green,  black,  red,  denoting  socks,  stockings,  and  underwear  of 
different  qualities,  or  they  may  be  distinguished  by  being  decorated 
with  cheap  but  attractive  lithographs.  This  facilitates  the  examina- 
tion bv  the  customs  oflBcials.  An  examination  of  one  case  of  goods 
packed  in  this  manner  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  entire  shipment.  When 
the  case  is  packed  by  the  exporter  at  the  point  of  shipment,  the  top  of 
the  tin  lining  is  Securel}^  soldered,  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  That  this 
is  a  most  necessary  precaution  in  all  shipments  other  than  gray  goods 
is  evident  upon  examination  of  shipments  of  goods  arriving  daily  with 
their  battered  and  crushed  c^ses.  In  many  instances  only  the  tin  case 
is  left  intact  upon  arrival,  and  this  Ls  frequently  so  damaged  as  to 
expose  the  goods  to  the  elements.  The  most  careful  packing  is  not 
always  aWe  to  withstand  the  rough  treatment  given  oy  the  coolies 
who  load  and  discharge  the  cargoes  at  these  port*^. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   BAD  PACKING. 

Photographs  of  some  samples  of  tin-lined  wooden  cases  are  here- 
with forwarded.  These  pictures  are  not  exceptional  samples,  but  are 
of  cases  which  had  evidently  been  made  and  the  goods  packed  by  men 
deemed  competent  for  the  work.  They  happened  to  receive  a  greater 
portion  of  smashing,  tumbling,  and  crashing  than  the  others  of  the 
same  kind  containing  like  goods,  and  as  a  result  succumbed  in  the 
degree  shown  by  the  photographs. 

No.  1  presents  a  view  of  the  tin-lined  case  partially  destroyed  and 
the  only  remaining  protection  to  the  contents.  The  wooden  outer  case 
was  destroyed  in  transit. 

Nos.  2  to  5  show  the  damaged  condition  in  which  many  wooden  tin- 
lined  cases  arrive  in  this  port.  All  of  the  photographs  were  taken 
on  the  river  landing  before  the  goods  had  been  received  by  their  pur- 
chasers and  presented  this  appearance  before  passing  through  the  final 
one  or  two  handlings  to  which  they  are  still  to  be  subiected. 

The  addresses  upon  bales  and  boxes  arriving  from  Europe  and  Eng- 
land are  in  large  bold-faced  type,  and  the  cases  seldom  exceed  5  feetm 
length  or  breadth.  The  boxes  are  bound  with  heavy  strap-iron  binding 
on  their  edges,  while  the  ends  are  doubly  supported  by  cleats  with  short 
strap  irons  fastened  to  the  ends  and  running  over  the  edges  to  the  sides. 
The  iron  straps  on  packages  arriving  from  America  in  many  instances 
appear  to  have  seen  service  in  previous  shipments.  This  increases  the 
liability  to  breakage  and  the  practice  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  German 
method  of  packing  goods  similar  to  those  above  alluded  to  differs  from 
the  English  only  in  that  they  use  oiled-paper  lining  to  the  tin  box 
instead  of  plain  paper. 

The  photographs  Nos.  6  to  11,  inclusive,  indicate  the  condition  of 
various  baled  goods  from  different  countries  upon  their  arrival  at 
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Tientsin.  These  pictures  were  taken  as  the  bales  were  seen  upon  the 
customs  landing-,  and  are  in  each  instance  described  to  illustrate  a 
particular  point  or  comparison. 

No.  6.  Japanese  varns  in  bales  of  400  pounds  net.  The  markings 
upon  these  bales  always  show  up  clear  and  distinct,  both  in  Chinese 
characters  and  Kn^lish.  The  iron  straps  are  heavy  and  broad  and  the 
angles  of  the  bales  are  supported  by  stout  boards  or  sections  of  bam- 
boo poles,  giving  greater  protection  to  the  contents  in  transit.  Bales 
thus  prepared  are  not  often  broken  in  coming  to  this  port,  the  percent- 
age being  quite  small. 

No.  7.  American  bales  of  piece  goods,  bound  by  metal  bands,  which 
arrived  in  g-ood  condition  with  but  slight  abrasion  and  tearing,  and  a 
rope-^bound  bale,,  with  but  two  ropes^  remaining  out  of  the  original 
nine.  This  bale  w^ill  arrive  at  its  oestination  without  further  damage, 
but  the  goods  are  in  an  unprotected  state  and  require  careful  handling. 

No.  8.  American  piece  goods  en  route  to  the  godown  of  the  Chinese 
pun'ha^er,  showing  method  of  trucking,  and  the  large  loads  hauled  by 
Chinese  coolies. 

No.  9.  There  are  eight  trusses  of  goods  in  a  more  or  less  dilapi- 
dated condition.  This  is  a  typical  load,  illustrating  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  American  truss.  In  alniost  every  instance  the  ropes  have 
all  been  removed^  and  if  three  of  the  iron  straps  remain  which  oind  the 
two  bales  that  is  looked  upon  as  a  favorable  shipment. 

No.  10.  Bales  of  piece  ^oods  arriving  from  Holland.  The  heavy 
iron  straps  insure  in  most  mstances  arrival  in  good  condition. 

No.  11.  This  photograph  shows  indiscriminate  piling  together  of 
bales  and  cases  in  a  more  or  less  damaged  condition.  The  wooden 
case  on  the  bale  of  piece  goods  is  slightly  damaged,  but  as  it  contains 
a  tin  lining  little  if  any  damage  will  result  to  the  contents.  The  con- 
dition of  ttie  bales  of  piece  goods  is  too  apparent  to  need  comment. 
The  bottom  package  of  the  three  in  the  foreground  is  a  case  of  white 
goods,  the  wooden  case  entirely  gone  and  the  tin  lining  which  remains 
is  broken  open  on  the  upper  an^e  of  the  end.  The  goods  were  much 
soiled  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 

At  the  time  of  the  exposure  the  bund  was  literally  strewn  with  dam- 
aged bales  of  American  piece  goods.  There  must  have  been  at  the 
lowest  estimate  500  in  the  immediate  range  of  vision  and  the  greater 
part  were  torn,  soiled,  and  in  bad  shape  generally.  Those  in  the  best 
condition  were  bound  with  iron  straps,  while  the  rope-tied  bales  suf- 
fered the  most. 
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Fia.  1.— Case  goods.    Wooden  case  destroyed  in  transit;  tin  lining  {mrtially  destroyed. 


FiQ.  2.— Caae  goods,  showing  condition  upon  arrival. 
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Fia.  5.— Case  goods  and  bales  of  Amerliyin  grays. 


Fig.  6.-nJapaiiej<e  yams.    Condition  u^»on  arrival. 
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Fio.  8.— American  piece  goods  and  native  goods  en  route  to  the  Chinese  owner. 


Fig.  9.— Trusses  of  American  piece  goods  in  damaged  condition. 
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14  PACKING ROPES    AND   METAL    BANDS. 

ROPES  AND  METAL  BANDS. 
SUPERIORITY  OF  THE   LATTER — ILLUSTRATIONS    OF  THE  TWO    SYSTEMS. 

A  second  letter  describing  condition  in  which  piece  goods  shipped 
from  the  United  States  arrive  in  China  is  furnished  by  Special  Agent 
Crist.  A  number  of  photographs  were  obtained  which  add  to  the 
value  of  the  special  agent's  descriptions.     His  report  follows: 

Much  of  the  American  piece  goods  comes  in  machine-pressed  bales, 
bound  with  eight,  nine,  or  ten  ropes.  Other  countries  use  iron  bands 
with  buckles  or  locked  ends.  There  are  so  many  disadvantages  and 
apparently  no  advantage  save  that  of  cheapness  in  the  use  of  roj)es, 
which  are  considered  most  undesirable  by  those  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  at  this  port.  The  principal  disadvantage  is  that  the  goods  arrive 
in  such  damaged  condition  as  to  at  once  place  them  at  a  higher  price, 
allowing  for  consequent  loss,  than  similar  goods  better  packed.  The 
allowance  of  claims  for  damaged  cloth  is  a  constant  element  in  import- 
ing American  baled  goods,  wnich  does  not  figure  prominently  in  the 
calculation  of  the  prices  of  goods  from  other  countries. 

In  looking  over  the  stock  of  piece  goods  in  a  godown  in  Tientsin, 
which  represented  between  500  and  800  bales  from  different  countries, 
it  was  found  that  about  60  per  cent  of  them  were  American  product. 
In  the  course  of  their  shipment  and  transshipment,  from  three  to  eight, 
and  in  many  instances  all,  of  the  ropes  had  been  removed  from  fully  80 
pei*  cent  of  the  bales  in  sight,  with  the  result  that  from  the  consequent 
bursting  the  contents  had  become  soiled  through  contact  with  dirt  and 
mud.  Much  of  the  goods  had  been  damagea  through  abrasion  and 
tearing  from  exposure.  This  condition  was  the  basis  for  a  claim  for 
discount  by  the  Chinese  merchant,  which  has  to  be  entertained;  and 
as  no  claim  can  be  collected  from  the  shipping  company,  the  loss  has 
to  be  sustained  by  the  commission  house.  Baling  with  ropes  is  con- 
sidered inadequate  protection  to  the  goods,  and  does  not  admit  of  reim- 
bursement for  damages  sustained.  Some  American  manufacturers 
have  adopted  the  metal  strap  baling  system,  the  best  and  only  appro- 
priate method  of  baling  goods  for  this  market.  There  is  a  light-weight 
metal  band  used  by  some  American  mills  which  is  better  than  any  in 
use.  It  appears  to  be  made  of  malleable  or  wrought  iron,  is  very 
strong  in  tensile  strength,  but  is  easily  torn  by  the  hands  if  started  by 
a  small  cut  on  the  side. 

The  metal  does  not  rust  by  contact  with  water  or  dampness,  as  do 
ordinarv  iron  straps.  Rust  frequently  stains  the  goods.  One  expe- 
dient adopted  by  snippers  is  to  coat  both  sides  of  the  bands  with  either 
black  or  red  paint,  which  materially  reduces  the  liability  to  rust.  All 
Indian  bales  are  bound  with  iron  straps  having  a  covering  of  heavy 
red  paint,  as  the  vicissitudes  of  these  goods  are  many,  four  months 
often  elapsing  between  the  time  of  shipment  and  arrival  at  this  port 
from  India;  the  course  of  the  goods  often  requiring  four  trans- 
shipments. 

English  baled  goods  in  most  instances  have  as  an  added  protection 
from  abrasion  a  piece  of  tarred  gunny  cloth  wrapped  about  the  joint 
formed  by  the  fastening  of  the  ends.  This  materially  reduces  damage 
from  that  source.  I  have  made  some  photographs  of  baled  goocfo, 
which  are  transmitted  herewith. 

No.  1  shows  an  American  bale  with  one  rope  remaining  of  the  orig- 
inal nine.     The  contents  have  burst  through  the  paper  inner  covering 
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and  the  outer  gunny  cloth.  This  bale  as  it  appears  was  on  the  cus- 
toms landing  at  Tientsin  and  would  pass  to  the  ffodown  of  the  importer 
and  there  be  repacked  before  delivery  to  the  Chinese  merchant. 
Behind  this  bale  are  two  India  bales  showing  the  broad  metal  straps 
intact  and  the  goods  thoroughly  protected. 

No.  2  show.s  several  roped  bales,  two  of  which  have  but  two  ropes 
remaining,  while  four  retain  three  each.  There  are  afeo  shown  two 
American  metal-banded  bales  which  started  from  the  mills  with  seven 
bands  each  and  but  four  remain  to  each.  Even  with  metal  bands  a 
percentage  of  damage  niay  result  from  the  very  rough  usage  received 


Fig.  1.— American  bales  vrith  one  rope  remaining.    Two  India  bales  in  background. 

in  transportation.  One  bale  has  had  the  end  wrapping  completely 
torn  oflF,  but  to  the  time  inspected  the  goods  had  sustained  no  damage. 

Nos.  3  and  4  are  partial  views  of  47  bales  of  sheetings  bearing  the 
stamp  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  As  can  be  observed,  some  of  these  bales 
are  bound  with  ropes  and  others  with  iron  straps  or  bands.  Both 
methods  of  packing  appear  to  have  suffered  without  any  greater  favor 
^>eing  shown  one  than  the  other.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  rope-baled  goods  are  in  the  damaged  class. 

No.  5  presents  another  view  of  rope-bound  bales  seen  on  Tientsin 
band.  ^  t 
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Fig.  2.— American  roped  and  metal-bound  bales. 
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Fio.  8.— Bales  of  sheeting  **M«de  in  U.  8.  A." 
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Fig.  ft.— Olher  mpe-Douud  bulcD. 
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INVOICES  AND  MARKING. 
IMPORTANCE  OF   DETAILS — CHANGES  IN   MARKS  AROUSE   SUSPICION. 

In  the  following  letter  Mr.  Crist  points  out  the  importance  of  strictly 
following  instructions  and  maintaining  in  everj'  detail  the  distinctive 
character  of  labels  or  chops  used  on  goods.  The  slightest  change  in 
an  established  label  or  chop  or  deviation  from  the  stjie  in  which  goods 
have  been  usually  received  are  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  in  an 
Oriental  mind,  and  often  results  in  disputes  that  are  unprofitable  to 
those  handling  imported  goods.  These  matters  may  seem  trivial  to  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  'but  are  important  enough  in  China  to 
be  factors  in  the  sale  of  imported  goods.     Mr.  Crist  writes: 

The  complaint  is  made,  and  it  appears  to  be  (juite  general,  that 
American  manufacturers,  particularly  cotton  milling  people,  re- 
peatedly fail  to  fill  orders  for  which  they  are  under  contract,  and 
that  there  is  no  promptness  in  carrying  out  contracts.  For  example, 
contracts  which  call  for  October,  November,  and  December  shipment 
seldom  leave  the  mills  before  December  31,  and  often  do  not  leave  New 
York  before  February  5.  Invoices  in  these  instances  have  to  be  dated 
back  prior  to  the  date  of  shipment  from  New  York  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  Chinese  merchant  that  the  goods  were  shipped  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  contract,  and  thereby  hold  him  to  payment  upon 
the  very  late  arrival  of  the  goods.  While  a  merchant  looks  upon  the 
causes  generally  assigned  for  the  delays  as  specious,  he  will  accept  the 
invoice  date  as  evidence  of  shipment  within  the  time  indicated  thereon. 
If  an  invoice  shows  a  date  subsequent  to  the  time  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, no  judicial  authority  would  reguire  him  to  take  delivery,  if  he  sees 
fit  to  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  ajjpear 
to  have  been  complied  with  in  point  of  time  of  shipment  and  in  all 
other  respects,  the  native  merchant  must  take  delivery  and  settle  for 
the  goods,  and  in  all  instances  he  stands  ready  to  do  so.  . 

NATURAL  CAUSES   OF  DELAY  NUMEROUS. 

Ships  leaving  New  York  for  the  China  market  invariably  require  a 
full  cargo,  ana  the  route  followed  by  them  involves  so  many  ports  of 
call  for  delivery  of  cargo  and  taking  on  additional  that  the  delays 
increase  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  g<K)ds  to  a  time  almost  destructive 
of  their  value  and  prohibitive  of  their  sale  at  the  season  calculated 
upon.  A  most  serious  difficulty  which  American  cotton  manufactur- 
ers cause  is  one  which  arises  from  a  lack  of  proper  attention  to  details, 
which  doubtless  appear  to  be  insignificant  and  trifling  to  persons  unfa- 
miliar with  the  peculiarities  of  tne  Chinese  trade.  I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  three  headings  of  cotton  sheetings,  all  from  the  same 
shipment,  and  bearing  the  same  ^^chop"  or  trade-mark;  yet  no  two  of 
them  are  alike  in  certain  respects,  which  I  shall  point  out.  Beneath 
the  heading  or  chop,  which  the  mills  were  directed  to  place  upon  the 
goods,  there  appears  the  following  upon  the  three  samples. 

CONFUSION   CAUSED  BY    CHANGES. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  goods  the  Chinese  merchant  promptly  refused  to 
take  delivery  under  the  impression  that  they  were  of  entirely  different 
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make  from  the  brand  he  ordered.  Bein^  unable  to  read  English,  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  cause  for  the  different  labels,  except  that 
the  goods  were  either  made  b^  different  factories,  and  therefore  to 
him  of  different  values  and  qualities,  or  that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  infe- 
rior grades  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  shipped  from  the  same  mill.  No 
argument  will  convince  the  Chinese  mercnant  that  goods  thus  marked 
come  from  the  same  source  as  goods  of  like  quality.  He  firmly 
believes  that  the  popularity  of  the  brand  he  has  nandled  has  become 
known  in  America,  and  that  these  sent  him  are  imitations.  Another 
peculiarity  is  observable  in  these  particular  pieces,  and  that  is  that  the 
ink  in  some  of  the  labels  is  dark  blue,  and  boldly  and  plentifullv 
applied  in  the  marking,  while  in  others  it  is  pale  and  sparingly  applied. 
This  in  itself  would  ordinarily  make  the  Chinaman  distrustful  and 
cause  him  to  complain,  but  when  taketi  in  connection  with  the  omis- 
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sions  and  variations  noted,  variation  in  both  arrangement  and  in  word- 
mg,  to  him  it  is  proof  positive  that  there  is  imposition  and  fraud  in 
the  goods. 

EVEN  SLIGHT   DISCREPANCIES   DANGEROUS. 

A  slight  irregularity  in  the  use  of  the  floss  in  tving  the  ends  of  the 
folds  of  the  piece  goods  is  also  a  source  of  trouble  with  the  Chinese 
merchant  and  his  customers^  simple  though  it  may  seem,  and  that  is 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  blue  and  red  cord.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  color  should  be  adopted  by  a  mill  so  that  that  particular  color 
may  be  expected'in  every  shipment.  One  color  for  drills  and  another 
for  sheetings,  etc.,  would  be  acceptable,  but  use  of  a  blue  floss  one 
time  and  at  another  red  in  the  same  kind  of  goods  should  be  avoided. 
When  two  colors  are  used  in  a  chop  or  ti*ade-mark  in  a  red  and  a  blue, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  both  colors  are 
uniform,  at  least  throughout  a  shipment,  and  that  they  do  not  vary 
from  lignt  to  bright  or  dark  red,  as  though  in  the  latter  instance  some  of 
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the  blue  had  become  mixed  with  the  true  red.  It  is  ju«t  such  approxi- 
mations as  this  that  are  made  in  counterfeiting,  by  other  countries,  of 
the  trade-marks  placed  upon  the  imitations  of  the  gennine  hi^h-class 
American  ^oods  which  have  won  for  our  products  the  high  positio'n  in 
the  estimation  not  only  of  the  natives  of  the  Empire,  but  throughout 
the  world.  Such  carelessness  invites  fraud  ana  counterfeiting,  and 
results  in  great  damage  to  the  American  prestige. 

When  a  mill  sends  out  drills  stamped  as  sheetings  it  is  through  gross 
carelessness  alone,  but  I  have  seen  such  a  case.  I  have  also  been  shown 
a  lot  of  American  gray  sheetings  from  a  shipment  of  6iH)  bales  of  14- 
pound  pieces,  75  per  cent  of  which  ui>on  test  aid  not  exceed  13i  pounds 
per  piece.  Such  conditions  arc  embarrassing  to  all  parties  to  the 
transactions  here  and  can  be  obviated  by  conscientious  attention  to  fill- 
ing the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  goods  are  woven.  All 
such  irregularities  cause  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
merchant  and  the  foreign  trader,  and  when  it  is  remembei*ed,that  our 
trade  here  is  practically  in  the  entire  control  of  German  and  English 
concerns,  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  reason  American  products  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  great  popularity  is  simply  because  similar  goods  of 
equal  quality  can  not  be  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  and  sold 
at  better  prices. 

JAPAN   COBnNG   FORWARD. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  bcborne  in  mind  that  there  is  another 
power  looming  up  prominently  upon  the  commercial  horizon,  and  that 
is  Japan,  with  its  cheap  labor,  close  proximity,  and  a  marvelous  power 
of  production,  not  only  of  goods  of  cheaper  grade  and  weight,  but 
with  a  development  of  skill  and  capacity  which  is  rapidly  gaining  influ- 
ence in  this  market.  For  the  first  time  many  of  the  higher  grades  of 
gray  goods  of  Japanese  make  have  made  their  appeamnce  this  year, 
and  have  met  with  ready  reception.  Notwithstanding  reports  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  like  the  business  methods  of  the  man  or  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom,  and  that  his  output  of  cotton  goods  is  inferior,  weight  for 
weight,  to  either  American  or  English,  it  is  quite  significant  of  what 
may  be  expected,  both  from  the  Japanese  mill  and  from  the  future  of 
th»s  market,  when  it  is  known  that  during  1904  the  entire  sale  of 
Japanese  grajr  sheetings  in  Tientsin  was  6(5,000  pieces  with  a  value  of 
$184,800,  while  in  the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 1905,  the 
sale  was  143,696  pieces  with  a  value  of  $354,000.  This  business  bids 
fair  to  mount  close  to  the  half  million  dollar  mark  for  the  present 
calendar  year  (1905).  With  the  advantages  above  cited,  the  large  sub- 
sidies which  the  Government  of  Japan  is  dispensing  to  its  merchant 
marine,  and  the  facilities  offered  the  cotton-goods  manufacturer  for 
)lacing  as  much  of  his  products  as  he  may  desire  throughout  the 
Chinese  market,  Japanese  trade  and  influence  in  the  near  future  is 
likely  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  country. 
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OBSTACLES    IN    THE    ORIENT — SOME    CREATED    BY    RIVALS,    OTHEBS   fiY 

OURSELVES. 

In  the  following  letter  Special  Agent  Crist,  writing  from  Tientsin, 
furnishes  many  facts  in  regard  to  methods  of  doing  business  in  northern 
China  that  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  engaged  in  the  Oriental 
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trade.  In  addition  to  pointing  out  obstacles  arising  from  lack  of  proper 
transportation  facilities  and  those  created  by  scheming  of  our  commer- 
ciacl  rivals,  Mr.  Crist  describes  obstacles  that  are  thrown  in  their  own 
path  by  American  manufacturers  and  importers.  These  latter  relate 
to  delay  in  filling  orders,  defective  packing,  and  failure  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  furnished  by  their  competitors.  What  is  said  about  delay 
in  forwarding  goods  on  the  part  of  our  railroads  and  steamship  lines 
should  be  immediately^  remedied.     The  report  follows: 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
this  market  for  several  reasons.  Principal  among  these  is  that  of  the 
poor  transportation  facilities  from  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  the  higher  rate  required  by  the  overland  and  Pacific  route.  Ship- 
ments are  possible  of  receipt  from  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  within  from 
seven  to  eight  weeks^  while  at  least  three  months  have  £>  be  allowed 
for  goods  from  New  York  via  Suez,  and  in  all  likelihood  there  will  be 
no  delivery  inside  of  four  moiiths,  while  often  five  and  even  six  months 
will  elapse  before  the  arrival  by  this  route. 

The  German  mail  steamers  are  required  to  sail  on  schedule  time, 
and  by  reason^  6f  this  German  merchants  can  rely  upon  the  arrival  of 
their  goods  within  practically  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  they  cal- 
culate up6n  receipt  of  cable  information  that  they  have  been  shipped. 

VARIOUS  CAUSES   FOR  COMPLAINT, 

There  is  considerable  complaint  about  the  nonarrival  of  shipments 
by  the  overland  and  Pacific  route  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  basis 
of  this  complaint  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  expedite  the 
shipments  by  railroad.  Evidence  appears  to  substantiate  the  assertion 
that  cargoes  lie  at  the  shipping  ports  an  undue  time  before  being 
forwarded.  A  further  delay  is  doubtless  experienced  in  transshipping 
at  Shanghai.  Instances  have  been  shown  me  where  goods  have  been 
three,  four,  and  even  five  weeks  in  going  from  points  in  the  south- 
eastern States  to  shipping  points  on  the  Pacific,  and  as  long  to  go  via 
the  overland  and  Pacific  Ocean  route  as  via  the  Suez  Canal. 
,  Another  handicap  which  American  manufat^turers  have  to  overcome 
is  the  additional  strain  upon  the  packing  and  the  consequent  liability 
to  damage  of  the  merchandise  due  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
transshipments  to  which  their  goods  are  subjected  over  English  or 
European  merchandise.  Under  ideal  conditions  a  shipment  of  goods 
from  Atlantic  ports  for  Tientsin  must  experience  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion ti*ansshipment  at  six  different  stages,  namely,  from  factory  to  cars, 
cars  to  ship  at  port  of  export,  ship  to  lighter  in  Shanghai,  and  in  rare 
occasions  irom  lighter  to  coastwise  ship  for  Tientsin,  and  from  ship  to 
customs  landing,  thence  to  the  Chinese  merchant.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  number  is  in  all  likelihood  so  small  that  not  one  shipment  in  one 
hundred  will  pass  through  with  such  favorable  treatment.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  transshipment  above  enumerated,  cargo  is  almost  invari- 
ably landed  at  Shanghai  instead  of  passing  from  lighter  to  coast 
steamer.  This  means  repWing  on  lighters  again  for  transfer  to  the 
ship  for  Tientsin.  Upon  arrival  at  Taku  bar,  below  Tientsin,  it  often 
becomes  imperative  to  discharge  cargo  on  lighters  at  that  point  before 
the  ship  can  pass  over.  In  such  cases  the  goods  are  taken  to  Tientsin 
on  lighters  and  fi'om  them  discharged  at  the  customs  landing.     Upon 
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passing  the  customs,  the  merchandise  will  then  be  taken  to  the  go-down 
of  the  commission  merchant,  who  acts  as  purchasing  agent  for  his 
Chinese  principal,  and  there  stored  until  such  time  as  may  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  Chinese  merchant  to  take  delivery,  wnen  a  further 
handling  awaits  the  goods.  If  up  to  this  time  the  cases  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  terrific  strain  caused  by  the  jamming,  smashing*, 
throwing,  and  tumbling,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  abilities  of  those 
who  constructed  and  packed  the  boxes,  bales,  crates,  or  cases  of 
American  goods. 

EUROPEANS   FAVORED. 

As  against  this  the  English  and  European  shipments  pass  through 
the  minimum  number  of  transshipments,  their  subsidissed  shipping-, 
immense  foreign  export  tmde,  and  the  necessity  for  their  catering  to 
that  trade  to  obtain  a  market  for  their  manufactures,  a  market  which 
they  do  not  have  within  their  own  territorial  limits,  combining  to 
favor  them.  In  many  instances  shipments  from  Manchester  to  Tient- 
sin have  but  the  handling  necessar^p  to  place  them  on  board  ship  from 
the  factory  direct  and  from  the  ship's  hold  to  the  customs  landing  at 
this  port,  or  at  most  the  placing  upon  the  lighters  at  the  bar,  thereby 
entauing  but  three  handlings — a  condition  which  American  manufac> 
turers  and  exporters  can  not  hope  to  be  favored  with  until  steamship 
lines  regularly  ply  between  Atlantic  ports  and  ports  of  North  China 
as  English  and  txerman  lines  are  now  doing.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully the  question  of  packing  may  be  studied  and  how  thorough  the 
work  may  be  done,  there  will  always  be  this  handicap  to  meet  and 
overcome  in  shipping  products  from  the  United  States  to  this  immense 
and  growing  fiela. 

Shipment  made  from  the  Pacific  ports  are  even  less  favored  than 
those  from  some  European  ports,  as  there  must  be  at  least  one  trans- 
shipment at  either  Shanghai,  or,  if  sent  via  Japan,  the  transshipment 
occurs  at  Kobe  or  other  Japanese  port.  Shipments  via  the  racific 
Ocean  also  require  an  advance  of  from  a  half -penny  to  one  pence  half- 
penny per  piece  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods;  but  this  added  expense 
IS  often  deemed  by  the  Chinese  merchant  desirable  to  incur,  especially 
if  he  believes  he  can  thereby  insure  the  receipt  of  his  goods  before 
this  port  becomes  icebound  in  the  latter  part  of  November  or  early 
December.  After  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Tientsin  by  ice,  all  goods 
must  enter  by  wa^^  of  ('hin  Wang  Tao,  a  port  about  midwav  between 
Tientsin  and  Niuchwang,  which  by  reason  of  apeculiar  physical  condition 
does  not  freeze.  This  means  an  additional  charge  for  transshipment  by 
rail  over  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway,  which  materially  adds  to  the 
cost  price  of  the  merchandise.  If,  however,  after  agreeing  to  pay 
this  advance,  necessitated  by  shipping  by  the  Pacific  route,  tne  gOKxis 
do  not  come  through  until  Decemlter,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enter  through  Chin  Wang  Tao,  additional  hardship  and  expense  are 
placed  upon  the  Chinese  merchant,  which  tend  to  embarrass  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  influence  the  former  to  turn  to  other  markets 
from  which  he  can  obtain  his  merchandise  under  more  satisfactory 
conditions. 

DIRECT  SHIPMENTS   FROM  PACIFIC   PORTS. 

There  are  a  great  many  dmwbacks  to  the  establishment  of  direct 
steamship  lines  from  Pacific  to  north  China  ports.  The  merchandise 
shipped  oy  expensive  transcontinental  and  Pacific  routes  can  not  come 
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into  competition  with  like  commodities  coming  by  the  all- water  routes 
from  European  countries.  This  makes  shipment  by  the  Pacific  inex- 
pedient except  in  rare  cases,  and  therefore  diverts  the  current  of 
export  to  the  longer  but  cheaper  Suez  route,  thus  reducing^ the  volume 
of  merchandise  which  can  be  obtained  for  shipment  from  Pacific  ports 
to  sQch  a  low  figure  as  to  offer  no  attraction  for  the  establishment  of 
direct  lines  from  those  ports  to  north  China  ports.  Ships  having  a 
draft  of  over  9  feet  can  not  pass  the  Taku  bar,  but  have  to  lie  out 
about  10  miles  in  the  Gulf  of  rechili  to  discharge  car^o,  while  deep- 
draft  vessels  lie  at  the  outer  anchorage  which  is  15  miles  farther  dis- 
tant. The  inability  to  obtain  return  cargoes  is  another  important  factor 
for  consideration  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers.  1  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  large  steamships  Minnesota  and  Dakota  may 
in  the  near  future  add  Singapore  and  other  southern  ports  to  their  calling 
list  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shipping  going  from  these  points 
and  to  obtain  fuller  cargoes  on  return  voyages,  as  they  often  have 
capacity  which  could  readily  be  utilized  fo^  additional  merchandise  on 
the  homeward  voyages. 

OBSTACLES  TO  AMERICAN  PROORE88. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  American  exporter 
is  placed  in  the  matter  of  handling  his  goods,  there  has  been  a  sur- 
prisingly small  amount  of  complaint  made  here  about  the  American 
packing.  On  the  other  hand  tnere  has  been  praise  of  the  improve- 
ments noted  in  this  particular  line.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
bulk  of  the  importing  into  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  German 
and  English  firms,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  when  such  obstacles  pre- 
sent themselves  as  those  indicated,  the  Question  of  superiority  or  desir- 
ability of  American  products  ana  workmanship  will  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  prospect  of  a  sale  of  the  home  product  of  the  commission  man. 
While  Dusiness  men  disclaim  being  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  and 
to  be  business  men  first,  last,  and  always,  in  so  far  as  their  business  is 
concerned,  still  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  with  the  Chinese  desire  for 
low-priced  articles  and  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of 
superior  quality  and  workmanship,  it  may  mirly  be  construed  as  good 
business  to  maKC  a  sale  of  home  producte  which  are  '^  just  as  good,^^ 
instead  of  urging  the  merits  of  articles  produced  in  other  countries. 
Without  doubt  American  products  are  handicapped  and  will  so  con- 
tinue until  more  and  better  facilities  are  available  to  enable  them  to 
have  ready  access  to  this  market.  I  have  been  shown  advices  of  ship- 
ments which  were  started  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  August  and  the  goods  have  not 
been  heard  from  to  date,  though  billed  via  Pacific. 

EFFECTS  OP  UNCERTAIN   DELTVEKY. 

This  uncertainty  of  delivery  deters  foreign  traders  from  promising 
goods  from  America  for  arrival  at  any  definite  time  and  with  the 
alternative  product  of  their  own  country  to  turn  to,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  advance  their  home  product  even  though  it  may  be  inferior 
to  the  similar  American  article.  On  the  other  hand,  transportation 
facilities  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  importer  in  depending  with  almost 
absolute  certainty  upon  the  arrival  of  merchandise  within  two  months 
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from  the  date  of  its  shipnieiit.  There  is.  however,  great  and  ample 
justification  for  legitimate  favoring  by  the  different  nationalities  of 
their  home  products.  The  conditions  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
in  the  Chinese  character  as  well  as  in  the  activity  and  willingness  of 
their  home  connections  to  produce  those  things  which  the  Chinese 
merchant  desires  amply  warrant  such  favoritism.  It  is  evident  here 
that  England  and  Germany  cater,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word, 
to  the  needs,  wants,  and  even  whims,  of  their  customers  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Every  commission  broker  has  on  hand  a  complete  and  ever-growing 
stock  of  samples  of  every  line  and  variety  of  goods  used  or  possiblv 
of  use  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  in  frequent  receipt  of  all  kinds  of  arti- 
cles impossible  of  use  by  them.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  sample 
business  is  overdone,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  certainly  injudiciously 
and  expensively  carried  on.  Not  only  are  foreign  representatives  sup- 
plied voluntarily  with  all  essentials  for  daily  uses,  but  with  almost 
every  conceivable  variation  of  such  essentials.  With  this  attractive 
and  limitless  array  of  samples  to  select  from,  the  Chinese  preference 
for  English  and  European  commodities  will  be  developed  to  the  highest 
possible  degree.  To  overcome  the  disadvantage  at  which  American 
products  are  placed  by  the  natui*al  inclination  of  Germans  and  English 
to  favor  gooas  from  their  home  countries  and  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chinese  the  advantages  possessed  by  American  n^anufac- 
turers,  there  appears  to  be  one  most  desirable  method  which  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  should  adopt,  and  that  is  for  Americans  to  send 
out  goods  on  consignment,  as  do  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

ARTICLES  THAT  ARE   SALABLE. 

Engines  of  20,  30,  50,  oi*  at  most  75  horsepower  pumps,  pressing 
machines,  drill  presses,  shapers,  planers,  latnes,  boilers,  shaftings, 
machines  for  use  m  tanning,  leather  belting,  leather-splitting  machinery, 
and  a  general  line  of  tool  machines  and  other  machinery  it  placed  with 
reliable  commission  houses  in  Tientsin  would  insure  their  sale  and  result 
in  the  building  up  of  a  good  export  business  to  this  field  in  which  there 
is  at  present  a  great  scarcity  of  American  machinery:  The  Chinese  pre- 
fers to  examine  the  article  he  is  to  buy,  especially  if  it  is  some  new  article, 
with  the  construction,  management,  and  utility  of  which  he  is  unfa- 
miliar. He  is  little  influenced  by  pictures,  catalogues,  and  descriptive 
matter.  From  past  unfortunate  experiences  witL  purchases  by  cata- 
logue he  can  not  nowadays  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  business  to  any 
extent  except  upon  demonstration  of  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  the 
article  to  be  bought,  under  his  personal  observation.  The  American 
Trading  Company,  Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co.,  The  China  and  Java 
Export  Company,  and  Poole,  Lander  &  Co.,  all  with  offices  in  New 
York  City,  will  give  prompt  attention  to  all  communications  looking 
to  the  acceptance  on  consignment  of  limited  numbers  of  such  machines 
as  have  been  enumerated  above,  and  give  every  assurance  of  their 
desire  to  vigorously  push  their  sale. 

The  China  and  Java  Export  Company,  S.  H.  Comstock,  and  Poole, 
Lander  &  Co.,  are  at  present  handling  a  limited  number  of  Ameri- 
can products,  and  are  adding  piece  goods,  white  and  gray,  printed 
and  dyed  cottons,  cotton  underwear,  hardware;  white,  red,  and  yellow 
lead,  paints,  enameled  ware,  watches,  clocks,  brass  buttons,  and  a 
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general  line  of  miscellaneous  merchandise,  and  are  anxious  to  receive 
samples^  prices,  catalogues,  and  to  open  correspondence  through  their 
New  York  offices.  Or  the  houses  above  nam^,  S.  H.  Comstock  has 
no  American  head  office,  and  should  be  addressed  at  Tientsin,  China. 
Mr.  Comstock  is  an  American  who  has  been  established  in  business  in 
China  for  about  six  years.  The  China  and  Java  Export  Company  has 
for  its  Tientsin  branch  an  American  manager,  and  the  manager  of  the 
Tientsin  branch  of  the  English  firm  of  Foole,  Lander  &  Co.  is  an 
American.  The  American  Trading  C/Ompany  is  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can concern,  with  its  head  offices  m  New  York  City,  while  Arnhold, 
Karberg  &  Co.  is  a  Geiman  firm  that  handles  immense  quantities  of 
American  goods  annually. 

THE  OLD  STORY. 
OBSTINACY   AND  BLUNDERING   BY  OUR   MANU**ACTURERS. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Special  Agent  Charles  M.  Pepper 
from  the -city  of  Mexico,  contains  specific  instances  of  the  inexplicable 
blundering  of  some  of  our  manufacturers  in  failing  to  properly  pack 
gooda,  and  to  observe  custom-house  and  other  requirements  in  the 
preparation  of  invoices,  and  of  positively  ignoring  written  instructions 
of  the  party  placing  the  order  as  to  methods  of  procedure  in  prepa- 
ration and  shipping.  It  is  such  matters  as  are  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Pepper  that  stand  as  obstacles  to  the  promotion  of  our  tirade  in  foreign 
countries.     Mr.  Pepper's  report  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and  the 
ease  with  which  information  may  be  obtained  it  is  evident  that  our  man- 
ufacturers are  yet  very  far  behind  their  European  competitors  in  pack- 
ing eoods  properly  and  complying  with  customs  regulations.  Recently 
in  Veracruz  Consul  (^^nada  showed  me,  piled  on  the  wharves  there, 
numerous  cases  of  goods  from  the  United  States  damaged  because  of 
insufficient  packing.  He  also  pointed  out  how  indifference  to  customs 
regulations  and  tariff  duties  have  made  the  price  of  the  goods  higher 
to  the  importer  and  the  profit  less  to  the  exporter.  In  one  case  a 
heavy  shipment  of  vehicles  came  with  the  gooas  completely  painted. 
The  exporter  would  have  saved  considerablv  in  duties  by  leaving  the 
painting  to  be  done  after  the  vehicles  reached  Mexico.  In  another 
instance  a  case  of  shoes  and  slippers  came  improperly  classified,  and 
the  highest  duty  was  imposed,  whereas  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
exporter  would  have  enabled  him  to  get  his  goods  admitted  at  the 
lower  rate.  Examples  of  this  kind  at  Veraci-uz,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  general  merchandise  of  Mexico  is  imported.  Consul  Canada  informed 
me,  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS  IGNORED. 

An  even  more  pointed  illustration  of  the  failure  to  secure  perma- 
nent trade  by  American  manufacturers  through  their  own  careless- 
ness and  indifference  has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  It  had  also 
greatly  interested  the  late  Consul-Genei*al  Parsons  in  his  very  earnest 
efforts  to  promote  American  trade  in  Mexico.     It  is  the  (;ase  of  a  large 
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importing  firm  whose  business  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
and  which  buys  from  150  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  is  so  characteristic,  and  is  so  valuable  as  a  specific, 
concrete  illustration  of  careless  methods,  that  1  give  the  facts  without 
comment  on  the  irritated  tone  of  the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
exasi>erated  importer.  Some  time  ago  this  firm  ordered  by  letter  from 
a  chair  ncianufacturer  in  one  of  the  Extern  States  a  full  carload  of 
chairs.  The  letter  oixiering  these  chairs  contained  the  following 
instructions  in  writing: 

''  Herewith  we  inclose  copies  of  our  shipping-list  form  and  desire 
that  you  fill  them  out  accurately  and  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions printed  thereon.  Mail  original  invoice  and  shipping  list  with 
bill  of  lading  direct  to  us,  and  mail  duplicates  of  these  three  documents? 
to  our  customs  agent,  Laredo,  Tex.  (name  given^.  No  consular  invoice 
will  be  required,  as  that  will  be  attended  to  by  nim,  the  only  requisite 
being  that  you  furnish  him  with  the  data  asked  for  in  our  shipping- 
list  blanks.  '  Please  take  note  that  each  package  must  bear  a  different 
consecutive  number,  and  eac*h  package  must  be  described  in  a  separate 
line  of  the  shipping  list  and  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  numbers 
on  the  packages,  for  which  purpose  you  can  add  sufficient  blank  paper 
to  these  headings.  We  trust  that  you  will  observe  with  care  our  fore- 
going instructions,  and  see  that  the  goods  are  dispatched  as  soon  as 
pmcticable." 

THE   IMPORTEK's  PROTEST. 

Later  the  s^me  importer  wrote  the  manufacturer  as  follows: 

^' We  are  in  receipt  of  your  invoice,  shipping  list,  and  bill  of  lading 
covering  your  shipment  of  one  carload  of  chairs,  accompanied  by  your 
letter.  We  are  very  much  disappointed  to  find  that  you  have  ignored 
our  instructions  in  tilling  out  your  shipping-list  blank,  and  have  to  call 
your  careful  attention  to  the  copy  of  san[ie  retained  by  you.  You  will 
note  that  while  we  gave  you  positive  and  clear  instnictions  to  give 
each  package  a  separate  number  to  be  marked  on  the  package  itself 
and  upon  the  shipping  list,  describing  each  package  in  a  separate  line, 
giving  l)oth  the^ross  and  legal  weight  of  each  package  separately,  ana 
specif3ung  the  kind  of  wood,  you  have  disregarded  each  and  every  one 
of  these  points.  The  Mexican  customs  law  positively  requires  all 
these  data  in  order  to  dispatch  the  goods,  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
may  be  fined  by  the  customs  authorities  at  Laredo  unless  the  customs 
agent,  in  whose  care  the  goods  are  consigned,  can  save  us  by  carefully 
revising  the  entire  car  and  supplying  the  required  data.  We  have 
written  him  to-day  requesting  him  to  ao  so  if  possible.  This  is  liable 
to  be  a  serious  matter,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  our 
instructions,  so  carefully  given,  were  not  complied  with.  You  are 
certainly  aware  of  the  fact  that  lack  of  care  in  executing  the  proper 
documents  in  case  of  exports  to  Mexico  as  weB  as  any  other  country 
is  likely  to  bring  very  serious  results." 

DEFECTIVE   SHIPPING  LIST. 

On  the  same  day  the  dealer  wrote  the  customs  agent,  Laredo,  Tex., 
in  whose  care  the  shipment  was  to  be  consigned,  as  follows: 

We  have  just  received  the  papers  covering  a  shipment  of  an  entire 
car  of  chaii-s  weighing  about  26,870  pounds  gross  consigned  to  us  in 
your  care  by  the company  under  bill  of  lading  \h)2,   Oonsign- 
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ors  have  utterly  disre^rded  our  instructions  regarding  data  which 
they  should  have  furnished  to  you  and  to  us,  and  their  shipping  list 
shows  only  the  number  of  chairs  and  the  total  gross  weight  or  each  of 
the  different  kinds.  The  following  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  shipping 
list  sent  us  by  them: 


Description  of  goods. 

Of  what  material 
constructed. 

Number 
of  pieceu 

con- 
tained in 
package. 

Factory 
or  cata- 
logue 
number. 

GroiB 
weight 

Ftniiihed  <1in!n|c  chaim 

K.D.,wood 

Dozen*. 
125 
60 

10  A 
840 

670 
704 

670  off. 
976 

67011b. 

PoufuU. 
18,750 

Do V 

do 

7,260 

Finished  rocker  chain 

do 

720 

Do 

do 

1,290 

Do 

..do' 

1,080 

K.  D.,  wood  and  iron . . 
do 

1,520 

Flnisfaed  stools,  rotanr  chain 

615 

Finished  straigbtiaci  chain 

K.D.,wood 

646 

26,870 

You  will  note  that  this  does  not  show  the  number  of  packages  in  the 
car  and  shows  no  legal  weight;  but  we  suppose  that  the  chairs,  being 
knocked  down  are  only  ti^  together  ana  that  there  is  no  tare.  We 
trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  pass  these  goods  through  the  custom- 
house without  a  fine,  and  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
revise  and  weigh  the  entire  car  and  count  the  packages. 

The  shipping  list  blank  which  accompanied  the  order,  contained  full 
and  concise  printed  instructions,  to  which  especial  attention  was  called 
in  the  original  order.    The  printed  instructions  contained  the  following: 

Please  fill  this  out  accurately,  devoting  a  line  to  each  packa^.  If 
furniture,  specify  kind  of  wood.  Mark  each  package  with  a  different 
number  and  specify  same^  as  well  as  its  exact  gross  and  \egQ,\  weights. 

In  filling  out  the  shipping  list  the  manufacturer  entirely  ignored  the 
column  headed  '*  Packi^e  number,"  leaving  that  column  entirely  blank. 
In  the  first  line  he  described  125  dozen  chairs,  which  probably  were 
tied  together  in  three  or  four  hundred  bundles.  In  the  column  headed 
"Of  what  material  constructed,"  instead  of  stating  kind  of  wood,  as 
instructed,  he  inserted  the  single  word  "  wood,"  and  in  the  gross  weight 
column  stated  weight  of  these  125  dozen  chairs  as  13,750  pounds,  leav- 
ing the  legal  weight  column  blank  on  the  entire  list. 

Though  the  car  contained  203  dozen  chairs,  the  shipping  list  occu- 
pied but  eight  lines.  The  customs-house  documents  show  that  the  car 
contained  1,528  separate  bundles  and  pieces,  the  chairs  having  been 
shipped  knocked  down  and  the  parts  tied  together  in  bundles.  Many 
of  these  bundles  having  reached  the  Laredo  custom-house  with  the 
strings  broken,  it  was,  m  consequence,  impossible  to  check  the  goods 
at  any  point  en  route. 

SERIOUS  BLUNDER  IN   FIGURES. 

This  shipping  list  showed  a  total  gross  weight  of  26,870  pounds, 
while  the  customs  officials  found  the  weight  to  be  48,650  pounds. 
Regarding  this  matter,  the  dealer  in  Mexico  wrote  the  manufacturer 
as  follows: 

"We  have  just  received  notice  that  the  customs  authorities  at  Laredo 
have  imposed  a;  fine  of  about  $800  Mexican  silver  on  the  car  of  chairs 
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shipped  us  by  you.  If  you  will  refer  to  our  letter  and  read  it  carefully, 
you  will  see  that  we  anticipated  trouble  of  this  character  as  a  result 
of  your  failure  to  observe  the  instructions  printed  on  our  shipping-list 
form,  and  we  would  also  refer  vou  to  the  second  paragraph  on  the  sec- 
ond sheet  of  the  order  for  these  goods,  which  paragraph  reads  as 
follows: 

'*  'Please  take  note  that  each  packBge  must  bear  a  different  consec- 
utive number,  and  each  package  must  be  described  in  a  separate  line 
of  the  shipping  list  and  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  on 
the  packages,  for  which  purpose  you  can  add  sufficient  blank  paper  to 
these  headings.' 

"The  customs  agent  at  Laredo  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  this  fine,  but  you  will  of  course  admit  that 
the  net  amount  of  this  tine  mu^  be  for  vour  account. 

''As  soon  as  we  know  definitely  the  final  disposition  of  the  matter 
we  will  communicate  the  details  to  you." 

THE  shipper's  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  above  letter  the  manufacturer  replied  as  below: 

"Your  letter  just  received.  We  shipped  you  the  chairs  all  in  good 
faith.  Grave  you  just  the  kind  of  chairs  that  we  sold  you  and  loaded 
them  out  in  our  regular  way.  That  is  all  we  agreed  to  do,  and,  of 
course,  are  not  going  to  pay  any  tines  to  the  Mexican  Government  or 
anybody  else.  We  simply  did  our  part,  and  it  is  for  you  to  do  the 
remainder.  We  are  not  inviting  trouole  at  all  and  intend  to  do  a  fair 
and  SQuare  business,  and  when  we  do  that  it  is  all  that  anyone  can  do. 

"  We  had  some  little  correspondence  with  the  customs  agent  before 
making  shipment  of  the  chairs,  and  supposed  we  had  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  essential  on  the  part  of  any  shipper  of  chairs,  and  think 
we  did  according  to  his  explanation  of  the  duties  of  a  shipper  of  chairs, 
though  if  there  has  been  anything  lacking  you  understand  the  affair 
better  than  we,  and  think  you  can  arrange  it  all  right  with  the  customs 
agent;  but  don't  think  that  we  are  going  to  settle  any  bills  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  for  we  are  not  going  to,  or  any  else.  We 
simply  want  the  pay  for  our  chairs  and  will  expect  it  from  you  in  full." 

Subsequently  the  manufacturer  followed  this  letter  with  another, 
as  below: 

"A  representative  from  our  firm  will  call  upon  you  some  time  within 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  We  would  like  very  much  to  make 
arrangements  with  you  to  job  our  chairs  in  your  section  of  the  coun- 
try. W'hile  the  chairs  you  bought  from  us  were  good  ones,  yet  we 
think  we  have  a  good  many  designs  that  are  better,  which  you  will  see 
the  photographs  of  when  our  Mr. calls  upon  you." 

A  LESSON   AND  THE  MORAL. 

The  proposition  of  the  offending  shipper  to  obtain  more  business 
from  the  importing  firm  causes  the  Tatter  to  review  the  whole  case,  not 
only  for  his  oenefit  but  for  the  good  of  other  equally  careless  shippers 
in  the  United  States.  The  pertinent  portions  of  the  letter  are  nere- 
with  transcribed: 

"  Mexico  City,  December  ^2,  1905. 

"Gentlemen:  We  have  delayed  replying  to  your  letter  for  the 
reason  that  it  seemed  to  us  it  was  of  such  a  characteF>as  torequire 
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careful  consideration  on  our  part  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  the  same 
could  be  used  to  gfive  a  lesson  and  point  a  moral  to  manufacturers  and 
shippers  in  the  tfnited  States  who  undertake  to  do  an  export  business. 
We  nave  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  withm  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  dealing  with  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  whose  gross  blun- 
ders and  utter  disregard  of  our  shipping  instructions  have  led  to  seri- 
ous complications  in  the  Mexican  custom-house  and  have  cost  us  a 
ffreat  deal  of  money.  The  time  has  come  to  educate  American  manu- 
lacturers  as  to  their  duties  and  obligations  when  they  undertake  to  do 
a  foreign  business;  and  as  your  letter  under  reply  reveals  such  monu- 
mental obtuseness  on  your  part,  and  as  the  case  in  question  is  one  of 
the  rankest  in  our  whole  experience,  we  directed  our  cash  department 
some  time  ago  to  pay  your  account,  and  we  ourselves  will  stand  any 
loss  we  may  DC  subjected  to  in  the  belief  that  the  publication  of  our 
experience  with  you  in  the  Consular  Reports  will  be  worth  more  to 
us  in  the  way  of  saving  us  future  trouble  and  loss  than  the  amount  of 
loss  which  may  be  involved  through  your  neglect  to  comply  with  our 
shipping  instructions  in  connection  with  the  carload  of  chairs  we 
bought  from  you  some  time  since    .     .     . 

WORK   OF  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

"The  Americans  have  for  a  long  time  past  had  a  large  export  trade 
in  food  products,  and  have  recently  endeavored  to  enter  the  field  of 
trade  in  other  lines  of  manufactured  products,  but  up  to  date  with  a 
success  so  limited  as  compared  with  the  achievements  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  as  to  cause  wonderment  throughout  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  American  Consular  Service  has  been  doing  very 
strenuous  pioneer  work  in  endeavoring  to  explain  to  American  manu- 
facturers why  it  is  that  they  can  not  get  foreign  trade  if  they  persist 
in  violating  all  well-regulated  rules  and  conditions  which  apply  to 
exporting  merchandise  to  foreign  countries.  The  Consular  Service 
has  on  its  ^hands  a  coloasal  task  m  its  attempts  to  combat  the  brutish 
ignorance  and  stupidity  evinced  by  many  manufacturers  in  the  United 
l^ates  who  try  to  nandle  export  trade.  '  Cases  like  this  one  under  dis- 
cussion, and  clear  and  full  exposition  of  such  cases,  will  unquestionably 
have  a  beneficial  eflFect  upon  the  methods  of  American  manufacturers  as 
applied  to  export  trade,  and  in  the  course  of  another  half  century  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foreign  buyer  may  place  his  orders  for  goods 
with  American  manufacturers  with  the  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  conditions  of  such  orders  with  reference  to  custom-house  regula- 
tions, etc.,  will  be  fulfilled  with  the  same  care  and  intelligence  that 
are  manifested  in  the  handling  of  this  business  by  English,  French, 
and  German  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

*'Let  us  caution  you,  in  conclusion,  against  attempting  to  fill  any 
orders  which  the  representative  of  your  firm,  who,  as  per  your  letter, 
may  be  expected  to  call  upon  us  in  Mexico  in  the  near  future,  may 
secure;  for  we  warn  you  that  not  one  foreign  house  in  a  hundred  will 
pay  your  account,  as  we  have  done,  without  fii'st  deducting  from  your 
invoice  any  fines  which  your  gross  disregard  of  his  shipping  instruc- 
tions may  cause. 

'  *  Very  tru  ly ,  yours,  ' ' . 

This  is  very  plain  speaking,  but  I  reiterate  that  it  is  entirely  justi- 
fied by  the  common  experience  of  houses  in  Mexico  which  import 
goods  from  the  United  States.     It  is  a  hint  which  should  be  taken.^j^ 
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BUSINESS    DELINQUENCIES. 

OBSTACLES  TO  PROMOTION  OF  TRADE — DAMAGES   FROM   BAD  PACKING 

PROTESTS  FROM   TRANSPORTATION   AGENTS. 

Some  time  ago  letters  were  addressed  to  the  managers  of  the  trans- 
continental railway  systems*  and  of  the  steamship  lines  operating 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  in  regard  to  improving 
existing  conditions  and  facilities  in  the  preparation,  packing,  and 
handling  of  merchandise  and  generally  promoting  our  trade  in  foreign 
markets.  Acting  upon  the  letter  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Schwerin,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  and  its  allied  lines,  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
agents  of  the  steamship  companies  in  China  and  Japin  and  Central 
and  South  America,  from  whom  replies  have  been  recently  received. 
In  forwarding  the  replies  of  the  several  agents,  Mr.  Schwerin  writes 
as  follows: 

You  will  note  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  that 
the  principal  complaint  against  American  goods  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
not  suflScient  care  is  taken  in  properly  packing  them  for  export,  as  a 
rule  flimsy  packages  being  used,  with  the  result  that  the  goods  arrive 
at  destination  in  a  partially  or  totally  damaged  condition.  I  also  call 
your  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  we  have  been  having  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  from  importers  of  American  cotton  sheetings  at 
Shanghai  in  regard  to  the  damaged  condition  in  which  these  goods 
arrive  at  destination,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
well  packed  to  stand  the  rail  and  steamer  journey  of  almost  10,000 
miles. 

The  mode  of  packing  American  domestics  is  entirely  inadequate, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  only  one  thin  gunny  and  one  thickness  of 
paper.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  become  the  custom  during  the  past 
lew  years  for  shippers  of  American  domestics  to  truss  two  Dales  with 
thin,  unprotected  steel  hoops,  which  not  only  damage  any  packs^e 
they  may  rub  against,  but  also  cut  into  the  goods  contained  in  the 
bales  which-  they  are  intended  to  bind. 

DAMAGES   FROM   BAD  PACKING. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  bales  of  domestics  at  destination  to 
be  cut  from  8  to  20  ply.  In  fact,  the  situation  has  become  so  serious, 
so  far  as  the  transportation  companies  are  concerned,  on  account  of 
the  excessive  claims  received  for  damages  to  cotton  domestics,  that  we 
are  now  seriously  considering  the  question  of  indorsing  our  bills  of 
lading  to  the  effect  that  no  claims  will  be  entertained  lor  damage  to 
domestics.  The  exporters  of  English  domestics,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  giving  very  careful  consideration  to  the  packing,  and  it  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  their  domestics  reach  Shanghai  in  damaged  con- 
dition. It  is  customary  for  the  English  manufacturers  to  cover  their 
domestics  first  with  strong  paper,  then  with  tarpaulin,  and  then  with 
gunny  sacking.  Four  wooden  battens,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bale, 
top  and  bottom,  are  so  placed  as  to  take  the  strain  of  the  iron  or  rope 
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binding  from  the  contents,  and  prevent  damage  through  cutting. 
This  is  a  matter  which  should  have  the  earnest  attention  oi  American 
exporters  of  cotton  goods. 

DISPUTES  OF   SELLERS  AND  BUYERS. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Howard,  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  at 
Yokohama,  writes  at  length  in  regard  to  the  deficiency  in  preparing 
goods  for  shipment.  What  is  said  about  packing  and  marking  cotton 
has  been  frequently  said  by  our  consuls  and  others  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  American  trade,  but  Mr.  Howard's  statement  is  especially 
valuable  in  this  connection,  as  it  is  based  upon  his  experience  in  han- 
dling this  class  of  merchandise  after  it  has  undergone  transportation 
by  land  and  water.     He  writes: 

In  the  first  place  it  would  seem  to  us  that  some  eflFective  means,  by 
joint  action  of  planters,  should  be  found  to  avoid  what  is  called  "  coun- 
try damage,"  a  well  known  term  among  exporters  of  cotton.  This,  of 
course,  not  only  militates  against  its  sale  in  competition  with  cotton 
from  India,  but  leads  to  disputes  between  sellers  and  buyers,  as  well 
as  between  them  and  the  transportation  people. 

Further,  the  packing  of  cotton,  as  it  is  packed  to-day  for  such  a  long 
voyage,  with  the  hanoling  that  is  requirea  in  shipments  from  interior 
American  points  to  interior  points  in  the  Orient,  is  not  only  insufficient 
to  hold  the  cotton  in  a  bale,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the  bales  show 
a  great  loss  of  cotton.  Further,  a  large  percentage  of  the  cotton  in 
the  bales  is  damaged  by  both  handling  and  exposure.  This  could  be 
readily  remedied  by  joint  action  of  cotton  dealers,  by  a  little  more 
money  being  spent  m  a  superior  covering,  and  it  would,  seem  that  this 
money  would  be  well  spent  in  saving  a  commodity  that  is  so  valuable. 

OBLITERATION   OF  MARKS. 

Another  feature  of  the  trade  that  is  decidedly  in  need  of  improve- 
ment is  the  marking  of  these  bales  of  cotton,  as  in  the  great  length  of 
voyage,  entailing  so  much  shipping  and  handling,  it  is  well  known  that 
by  the  time  the  mles  of  cotton  reach  their  final  destination  a  great  many 
of  them  have  the  marks  absolutely  obliterated.  In  a  commodity  whose 
grades  vary  so  much  this  results  in  chaos  between  the  receivers  of  the 
cotton  to  get  their  own  grade,  as  invoiced  them  by  the  shippers,  as  well 
as  loss  to  the  transportation  companies  handling  it,  who  are  obliged  to 
deliver  by  mark.  In  making  deliveries  of  cotton  from  whicn  the 
marks  have  been  obliterated  the  receivers  invariably  make  claim  that 
the  quality  is  inferior  to  what  they  ought  to  have,  which  contention 
results  usually  in  the  transportation  company  having  to  pay  an  allow- 
ance to  get  those  to  whom  the  cotton  is  consigned  to  take  it. 

This  delinquency  is  in  line  with  the  general  complaint  that  has  been 
heard  from  foreign  countries  for  years  against  the  packing  of  goods 
shipped  from  America,  and,  although  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment made  in  recent  years,  there  is  still  room  for  further  improve- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  too  forcibly  drilled  into  our 
merchants  at  home. 
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NECESSITY   YOR  AMERICAN   AGENTS. 

A  further  suggestion  that  occurs  to  us  at  the  moment  is  the  absence 
in  foreign  countries  of  Americans  to  handle  and  push  American  prod- 
ucts, both  in  the  way  of  resident  firms  and  competent  representatives 
or  traveling  agents.  In  consequence,  the  interests  of  American  manu- 
facturers and  shippei*s  are  left  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  natur- 
ally are  doing  what  they  can  against  the  development  of  American 
trade  and  in  favor  of  that  from  their  own  country.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  for  years  trade  in  certain  foreign  localities  has  not  developed 
in  American  products  until  some  competent  American  representative 
comes  into  the  field,  when  an  extraordinary  development  takes  place 
and  a  business  is  made  that  should  have  existed  for  years  previous. 
An  example  of  this,  as  the  records  in  our  tmnsportation  oflSce  will 
show,  is  tne  trade  in  the  Orient  to-day  in  canned  milk.  The  American 
article  was  scarcely  known  out  here  a  few  years  ago,  while  the  trade 
in  Swiss  and  other  milks  has  been  going  on  for  years  and  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  some  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers as  to  the  ways  of  documenting  foreign  shipments  suggest  that 
the  services  of  foreign  forwarding  agents  could  be  used  to  great 
advantage. 

MACHINEKY   AND  COTTON   BADLY   PACKED. 

Mr.  W.  \V.  Campbell,  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
at  Kobe,  Japan,  confirms  what  other  agents  have  said  about  bad  pack- 
ing and  marking,  and  offers  suggestions  about  packing  leather  and 
apples  for  transshipment.     He  writes: 

*  *  *  Valuable  and  delicate  machinery  arrives  in  Japan  in  the 
flimsiest  description  of  packing,  lumber  being  too  thin,  and  cases  being 
knocked  together  in  the  rudest  fashion,  with  nails  inadequate  to  bear 
the  strain.  Machinery  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  arrives  here 
in  strong  one  and  two  inch  plank  cases,  with  iron  straps  at  corners. 
Rarely  if  ever  are  these  broken  and  contents  exposed.  In  fact  the 
poorness  of  the  American  packing  is  proverbial. 

American  cotto^i, — Markmg  is  very  bad.  Packing  could  be  greatly 
improved  by  greater  compression  and  by  stronger  bands.  Bombay 
cotton  arrives  m  neat  smalt  packages,  weighing  475  pounds  and  meas- 
uring 10  feet.  American  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  arrives  with  hoops 
broken,  contents  exposed,  and  marks  illegible.  American  bales  weigh 
550  pounds  and  measure  25  feet. 

Leather, — Increase  in  importation  of  American  leather  is  very  great. 
Bundles  might  be  improved  by  tighter  rolling  and  better  marking. 

Apples  firr  trattsshipinent  to  China  and  Korea, — Cases  are  too  flimsy 
for  contents  where  transshipment  is  necessary. 

TESTIMONY   FROM   HONGKONG. 

Mr.  S.  Silverstone,  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  at 
Hongkong,  writes  as  follows: 

The  only  suggestion  that  I  can  offer  you  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  one  that  has  been  many  times  said  before:  that  our  mer- 
chants in  the  United  States  do  not  pay  suflScient  attention  to  the  wants 
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of  the  people  with  whom  they  seek  to  do  business  in  the  Orient. 
Greater  attention  should  be  paid  by  nianufacturei's  and  shippers  to 
pack  the  goods  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  their  prospective 
patrons,  as  to  size  of  package  and  manner  of  putting  up  the  contents. 

A  representative  should  visit  the  Orient,  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
goods  l)eing  used,  and  endeavor  to  furnish  them  material  somewhat  in 
line  with  what  they  are  using.  They  are  a  people  of  strong  prejudices, 
and  it  is  useless  to  furnish  tnem  with  something  our  merchants  think 
is  l)etter  than  what  they  are  using.  What  the  people  in  the  Far  E^st 
have  they  consider  good  enough,  and  they  are  slow  m  making  changes. 

Large  quantities  of  cotton  and  cotton  prints  come  to  this  market 
from  India  everv  year  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese,  and  Japan  is  also 
entering  the  iield  in  the  same  direction. 

( ONFIRMATION    FROI^    CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

Mr.  A.  M.  (jarland,  a  special  agent  of  the  Pacitic  Mail  Steamship 
Company  at  Guatemala,  writes  in  regard  to  increasing  the  export 
tmde  to  the  Paciiic  side  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  concurs 
with  the  letters  from  the  agents  in  China  and  Japan  in  regard  to  the 
carelessness  in  preparing  goods  for  shipment.     He  says: 

The  principal  recommendation  which  I  would  make  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  general  export  trade  to  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  is  that  the  (juestion  of  packing  the 
goods  should  receive  more  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can merchants  than  it  now  does.  Cased  goods  from  the  United  States 
are  invariably  packed  in  white  pine  boxes  which  break  easily  and  are 
often  shattered,  allowing  pilfering  or  spilling  of  the  contents  at  points 
of  transfer,  and,  if  not  a  total  loss,  become  j)ractically  useless  from  a 
merchantable  point  of  view;  while  baled  goods  are  packed  and  hooped 
with  flimsy  fastenings  and  gunny  coverings  which  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  protect  the  goods  en  route. 

LESSON    PROM    EN(JLIS11    MERCHANTS. 

1  think  if  our  American  merchants  would  take  a  few  examples  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  avei'age  English  merchant  packs  nis  goods 
for  this  trade  they  would  not  only  insure  a  better  delivery  but  avoid 
a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  now  attendant  on  the  introduction  of 
their  various  classes  of  merchandise.  Cased  goods  from  England 
are  packed  in  the  heaviest  kind  of  wood,  securely  nailed  and  lx)und 
with  iron  straps,  which  almost  invariably  insures  their  being  delivered 
in  good  order.  Moreover,  the  bales  are  compressed  and,  before  the 
outside  gunny  covering  and  iron  straps  are  put  on,  again  put  in  a  press 
to  make  the  package  as  small  as  possible,  and  then  wrapped  in  oiled 
paper  and  tarpaulins  in  such  a  manner  that  should  the  bale  fall  over 
board  or  come  in  contact  with  wet  cargo  of  any  kind  there  is  not  the 
slightest  damage  to  the  consignment  contained  therein. 

The  best  and  most  secure  packing  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
the  safe  carriage  of  all  kinas  of  cargo  destined  to  these  countries, 
much  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  countries  where  skilled  labor  is 
obtainable  as  well  as  where  there  are  not  as  many  points  of  transfer 
as  there  are  for  a  shipment  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast,  for 
instance. 
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EXCESSIVE  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 
SERIOUS   ALLEGATIONS   AGAINST  TRANSPORTATION   COMPANIES. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  a  letter  addressed  to  the  American 
Expoiler  b}'  the  manager  of  the  Page  W,oven  Wire  Fence  Compan3^, 
of  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  pertinent.  The  writer  complains  that  exorbitant 
charges  are  made  by  transportation  companies  handling  merchandise 
consigned  to  foreign  countries,  and  relates  several  instances  in  support 
of  his  allegations.     His  letter  follows: 

Thoughtful  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  this  country  realize 
more  or  less  keenly  the  enormous  and  increasing  importance  of  a  well- 
developed  and  intelligently  supplied  foreign  market  for  our  products, 
and  the  whole  country  is  rapidly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we  shall 
soon  need  this  foreign  outlet  for  our  manufactured  products  as  well 
as  for  our  food  stuffs.  The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  direct 
your  attention  to  a  phase  of  the  subject  as  vital  to  successful  foreign 
competition  as  acquaintance  with  the  local  requirements  of  foreign 
ti'ade  and  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  customs,  viz,  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation. 

EXCESSIVE  CHARGES   FOR   BAD   SERVICE. 

I  subniit  as  one  among  thousands  in  this  country  who  are  suffering' 
from  this  form  of  short-sighted  and  almost  suicidal  repression,  that 
American  manufacturers  are  even  now  unable  to  properly  exploit  those 
markets  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  in  which  they  have  already 
secured  good  connections,  because  of  the  poor  service  and  prohibitive 
charges  of  existing  transportation  companies.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
great  need  of  new  and  direct  steamship  lines  to  friendly  markets. 
That  is  another  branch  of  the  subject.  1  wish  to  protest  at  this  time 
against  the  deadly  policy  of  the  transportation  lines  now  in  service. 
As  an  instance  of  tne  abuse  of  which  1  complain  there  lies  before  me, 
as  1  write,  a  letter  from  a  client  in  Cuba  who  acknowledges  receipt  of 
a  late  shipment  of  goods,  which  he  states  were  fully  satisfactor}*  m  all 
respects,  but  ho  regrets  that  he  must  positively  withdraw  his  custom 
from  us  for  the  future  because  of  the  transportion  charges  from  this 
country  to  the  port  of  Matanzas,  which  in  this  case  were  14  cents  per 
cubic  root. 

PERTINENT  QUESTIONS   PROPOUNDED. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  export  trade  will  realize  what 
this  means.  Fourteen  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  steamship  measure- 
ment at  that,  is  simply  prohibitive,  Cuba  lying  but  90  miles  from 
our  coast.  The  rates  to  Porto  Rico,  I  might  add,  are  proportionate. 
Now,  here  is  a  problem  in  simple  equations:  If  we  expendea  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  money  to  free  Cuba  and  confer  on  the  Porto 
Ricans  the  benefit  of  an  enlightened  civilization  and  the  advantages  of 
the  American  market,  who  reaps  the  profit,  who  harvests  the  benefits, 
who  garners  the  advantages  of  our  philanthropic  war,  when  the  cost 
of  freights  to  these  islands  amounts  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  goods? 
And  if  this  is  the  best  the  manufacturer  can  do  in  his  endeavor  to 
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develop  those  markets  which  American  arms  have  won  for  him,  '^  What's 
the  use?'' 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  w^e  find  the  same 
conditions  prevailingly.  Our  <i^oods  arc  satisfactory — even  popular — 
arid  our  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York  is  all  right,  but  the  extortionate 
freight  charges  kill  all  chance  of  profitable  trade.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
every  other  exporter  in  this  country  is  suflFering  more  or  less  from 
these  conditions.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  introduce  our  manufactur- 
ers and  their  products  to  foreign  markets  if  we  are  unable  to  ship  our 
goods  to  these  markets  because  of  prohibitive  freight  rates?  Many  of 
us  are  of  opinion  that  this  matter  is  not  less  vital  to  American  manu- 
facturers to-day  than  the  question  of  familiarizing  ourselves  with 
foreign  peoples  and  their  needs  and  customs.  Foreign  markets  will 
be  of  no  value  to  us  if  we  are  prohibited  from  transporting  our  goods 
to  them. 

NECESSARY   PRELIMINARIES. 

VALUABLE    INFORMATION    FOR    EXPORTERS — RULES    THAT     8HOLT.1)    BE 
FOLLOWED — BASIS   FOR   EXTRA   CHARGES. 

Mr.  Eugene  V.  Sharp,  in  a  recent  numl>er  of  Hide  and  Leather,  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  furnishes  recommendations  to  shippers  in  the  form 
of  rules  to  be  observed  in  pa4*king  and  preparing  invoices  which 
should  receive  attention  from  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The 
demand  for  observance  of  such  rules  comes  from  every  section  of  the 
world  where  American  goods  are  received,  and  failure  to  observe  them 
is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  our  for- 
eign trade.     The  rules  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Pack  goods  in  as  small  a  package  as  possible  in  order  to  seizure 
minimum  o<'ean  freight  charges,  because  the  latter  are  based  upon  the 
cubic  si>ace  occupied  by  a  package  of  freight  and  not  upon  its  weight. 

(2)  Pack  well.  Tons  of  freight  may  lay  on  top  of  your  case  in  the 
hull  of  a  vessel.  If  goods  are  liable  to  i*ust,  line  the  case  with  paper 
or  sheets  of  tin. 

(3)  Mark  a  number  on  each  package  of  freight.  Use  a  diflFerent 
number  for  each  case,  barrel,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
one  package  of  freight  from  the  other.  This  manner  of  numbering 
freight  is  required  by  most  foreign  custom  regulations. 

(4)  Render  a  statement  to  the  invoice  clerk  showing  the  number, 
exact  measurement,  exact  contents  of  each  package  of  freight  as  well 
as  the  gross,  tare,  and  net  weight  of  each  case,  barrel,  etc.,  for  him  to 
show  the  information  on  the  invoice. 

PREPARATIOX   OF  INVOICES. 

The  part  which  the  invoice  clerk  must  perform  in  order  to  secure 
for  his  export  shipment  smooth  passage  through  the  foreign  custom- 
house, secure  for  it  the  correct  or  minimum  duty  charge,  and  save 
storage,  drayage,  and  sundry  other  expenses  which  are  liable  to  befall 
an  export  shipment  while  in  transit  may  be  summarized  thus: 

(1)  Issue  an  itemized  invoice.  Describe  fully  the  article  and  sub- 
stance the  article  is  composed  of.     Bear  m  mind  that  import  duties  are 
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not  levied  on  what  you  may  know  in  your  home  office,  as  3  bv  2i  by  f 
bolts,  or  No.  29  men's  shirts.  What  the  custom  official  requires  to  be 
shown  on  shipper's  invoice  is  whether  the  bolts  are  of  iron  or  brass,  and 
if  of  iron  whether  plani,  galvanized,  or  plated,*and  if  plated  with  what 
material,  and  in  reference  to  shirts  he  wants  the  invoice  to  state  whether 
they  are  cotton,  linen,  or  woolen  shirts.  Show  value  and  quantity  of 
each  article  invoiced;  also  state  the  gross  and  net  weight,  cubic  meas- 
urement, and  number  of  each  case,  barrel,  etc.  Note  on  the  foot  of 
the  invoice  a  certification  reading  as  follows: 

This  invoice  is  true  and  correct,  and  where  there  is  a  difference 
between  any  of  the  prices  at  which  the  same  articles  are  now  sold  bona 
fide  by  the  exporter  in  like  (juan titles  and  conditions  at  this  place  for 
consumption  in  this  country  (U.  S.  A.)  the  latter  prices  are  shown  on 
the  margin  of  this  invoice. 

Dated.  [Signature  of  exporter.] 

Some  countries  require  the  above  certification  to  be  sworn  to  before 
a  notary  public;  others  are  satisfied  that  it  be  simply  signed  by  a 
member  of  the  firm  who  issues  the  invoice. 

(2)  An  export  manifest  must  accompany  each  shipment.  Printed 
export  manifest  blanks  can  be  had  free  of  (charge  from  transportation 
companies.  Most  any  one  has  read  the  re[)orts  published  periodically 
by  our  Treasury  Department  as  to  value  and  quantity  of  our  exports. 
This  information  the  United  States  (xovernment  gained  from  the  afore- 
said export  manifest.  One  must  accompany  each  shipment  l)eforc  it 
can  be  cleared  from  the  United  States  seapoit  or  pass  our  gateways 
by  rail  into  a  foreign  coimtry. 

ORIGIN    OF    EXTRA    CHARGES. 

Where  do  arise  so  many  extra  charges  which  follow  an  export  ship- 
ment to  destination  for  collection  from  consignee^  They  begin  at 
home.  Some  teaming  firm  will  transfer  the  shipment  from  the  rail- 
road freight  house  to  the  steamboat  dock  and  collect  for  this  service  a 
charge  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  rat*',  of  drayage.  Then  comes  the 
foreign  forwarding  agent,  who  gets  a  whack  at  the  shipment.  Steam- 
boats and  railroads  patronize  him  for  effecting  transfers  between  each 
other.  He  also  does  !)usiness  in  storage.  lie  is  an  expert  in  making 
charges.  Under  the  laws  of  most  foreign  countries  he  is  privileged 
to  levy  charges,  if  need  be,  as  follows:  Cost  of  transfer;  commis- 
sion for  advancing  his  money  (he  pays  the  boat  line  charges  and  col- 
lects them  from  the  railroad,  or  vice  versa);  storage;  repairs  to 
emballage  (packing);  extra  labor;  commission  for  service  rendered 
as  forwarding  agent.  He  seldom  forgets  to  tack  on  the  foreign  ship- 
ment which  happens  to  fall  in  his  hands  his  entire  list  of  expenses. 
After  the  shipment  at  last  reaches  the  foreign  port  of  entry,  the  ship- 
per's invoice  can  not  be  found.  Back  to  storage  goes  the  shipment 
until  the  shipper's  invoice  is  produced.  A  storage  and  two  drayage 
charges  may  result  from  this  lanse. 

When  invoice  and  goods  at  last  are  inspected,  the  custom  official 
often  can  not  determine  from  the  meager  description  on  shipper's 
invoice  whether  the  article  is  a  finished  product  or  part  fini.^hed,  and, 
acting  on  the  theory  that  it  is  easier  for  his  di»partment  to  refund  an 
overcharge  than  to  collect  an  undercharge,  !i(^  may  assess  the  higher 
rate  of  import  duty.     IIow  avoid  this  list  of  extra  charges? 
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Enter  into  a  contract  with  a  transportation  company  or  reliable  for- 
warding agent  for  the  cost  of  transportation  from  point  of  origin  to 
point  of  de^stination,  furnish  an  itemized  invoice  as  described  above, 
and  i^sue  the  invoice  in  triplicate.  Send  one  along  with  the  shipment; 
mail  two  to  consignee  for  him  to  supply  the  customs  officials  should 
the  shipment  arrive  minus  the  invoice  which  accompanied  the  same. 

GUIDE  FOR  SHIPPERS. 
FORM   OF   MEMORANDUM   THAT   MEKTS   REQUIREMENTS. 

A  number  of  letters  have  l)een  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures commending  the  work  of  the  consuls  and  special  agents  in  calling 
attention  to  careless  and  insufficient  packing  of  goods  exported  and 
the  failure  of  many  of  our  business  men  to  strictly  follow  instructions 
Sent  with  orders.  A  large  exporting  house  in  New  York  City,  in 
commenting  upon  the  report  of  Special  Agent  Pepper,  giving  specific 
instances  of  delinquencies  in  complying  with  orders,  writes  a.s  follows: 

The  difficulties  complained  of  in  this  report  are  so  common  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  think  all  the  parties  are  guilty  of  knowingly  and 
willfullv  failing  to  carry  out.  instructions.  I  have  personally  had 
hundreds  of  just  such  cases  to  deal  with,  and  when  investigating  them 
have  found  that  it  has  been  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  packers  and 
shippers  at  the  factories.  The  forms  that  have  been  provided  by  such 
parties  as  these  friends  in  Mexico  are  not  understood  by  the  shippers 
and  packers  in  the  American  factories,  and  realizing  tHo  necessity  of 
having  some  simple  form  which  will  be  understood  by  the  men  who 
are  in  the  packing  rooms  and  in  charge  of  the  shipments  has  l)een  a 
matter  of  a  good  deal  of  study,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
well  for  the  r>e|)artment,  and  of  interest  to  the  manufacturers,  that 
you  show  by  a  design  a  form  which  has  been  found  to  meet  all  these 
requirements  as  fully  as  it  is  possible  to  provide  anything.  As  a 
suggestion  of  the  type  of  form  tor  declaration  which  I  have  found  by 
experience  is  the  be.st  adapted,  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
form  we  have  l)een  using  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  not  copyrighted, 
and  vou  have  our  consent  to  use  it  if  you  wish  to,  omitting  our  name. 

EXPIJINATION   OF  THE   FORM. 

The  form  referred  to,  and  which  follows  this  article,  is  accompanied 
by  a  short  explanation.     The  wriU^^r  says: 

1.  We  usually  make  three  or  four  copies,  one  for  office  file,  two  for 
the  buyer,  and  one  for  the  bank. 

2.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  invoice  other  than  describing  the  pack- 
ages and  determining  in  which  package  a  certain  article  noted  on  the 
invoic45  can  be  found.  In  many  cases  foreign  buyers  order  deliveries 
from  customs  or  warehouses  in  unbroken  packages,  and  th(»  o!)ject  is 
to  enable  them  to  do  so,  using  the  number  and  mark  given  on  the 
form. 

3.  The  fonii  is  of  importance  in  the  foreign  customs-house,  as  it 
gives  in  detail  contents  and  character  of  materials  contained  in  each 
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package,  net  and  gross  weight,  which  forms  the  basis  upon  which  duty 
IS  paid,  when  duty  is  assessed  on  weight.  The  total  net  value  is  given, 
as  importers  do  not  like  to  file  invoices  showing  details  of  cost  unless 
necessary,  and  where  duty  is  based  on  weight  this  is  not  as  a  rule 
required. 

4.     When  goods  are  sent  to  countries   using  the  metric  system, 
weights  are  reduced  to  kilos  and  give  kilos  in  place  of  pounds. 

Following  is  the  form: 


Mark: 


Melbourne. 


Memorandum  of  shipment. 

6  packages  for  John  Doe  Co.  on  S.  S.  Colorado. 

From  James  Jones  Mfg.  Co.     1/22/1906.     Consignee!  to   (insert 

name  of  forwarder). 
Total  ?:ro8S  wt.,  3,325.     Total  net  wt.,  2,573.     Total  cubic  meas., 

74-1/6  ft.     Net  value,  $175.68. 


Packages. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Num- 
bers 
on 
Kind.    pk)p). 


Box  . 


#1 


('ontents  of  eaoli  package. 


MeH8uremenl    of    each 
pjickage. 


Weight  of  cfU'.h 
i       packaffc. 


Lengtii.   Breadth.  I  Depth,    (iross.      Net. 


(:<mtain8: 

3  ff900  wood  beam  dIows  w  itli 
extra  east.  Snares  and 
wrenches — le«s  handles  in 
box  #5. 

3  i^lO  reversible  cast  jointers. 
3^10  wheels  complete  (for  ^H) 

plows). 
6  ^20-X  wood  beam  plows  with 
^10  reversible  cast  jointerK, 
^10    wheels,    extra    cast 
sharcrt  &  wrenches. 

4  if700-X  wood  beam  nlows  with 

reversibleca.stjointers,^200 
wheels,  extra  shares  & 
wrenches. 
3$ttX)0-X  wood  beam  plows  with 
reversible  cast  jointers, 
iCiOO  wheels,  extra  cast  I 
shares  &  wrenchc.  ! 

3  pair  handles  for  plow  ^^900 

filows.    To  complete)  plows 
n  box  pi. 
12 1^900  cast  slip  point**. 
12  tf820-X  cast  slip  points. 
8  tf'OO-X  cast  slip  point,s, 

8  iMOO-X  cast  slip  points. 
6  ii900  cast  slip  shares. 

6  i{820-X  cAnt  slip  shares. 
6  it700  X  cast  slip  shares. 

4  it600-X  Ciist  slip  shares. 

2  5900  cast  landsides. 

3  ^00-X  cast  landsides. 
3  JJ600-X  cast  landsides. 

9  ^10  reversible  cast  jointer 

shares. 
12  reversible  cast  jointer  shares. 
2  »900  chilled  moldboards. 

2iJ820-X 

2JJ700-X ' 

2?600-X 


Ft   in.\ 
4    3 


M.  in. 
1  11 


/■v.  ill. 
1     1 


•232 


2    3 


4    0 


2    9 


94'2  ; 


fiso 

i  48  j 

630 


475 

28 
655 
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THE  CHINESE  MARKET. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

GROWING  POPULARITY  OF  AMERICAN  MILLS. 

COMFETTTION    IN   PIFXTE  GOODS — GRADES  AND  STYLES  IN  VOGUE — PRICES 
AND    PREFERENCES — CONDITIONS   FULLY    DESCRIBED. 

A  series  of  interesting,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  reports  were 
reeeiveil  this  month  from  Special  Agents  Crist  and  Burrill,  describing 
the  cotton  trade  in  China.  Every  feature  of  this  trade  is  clearly  set 
forth  and  can  not  fail  to  prove  highly  profitable  to  those  engaged  in 
the  cotton-goods  trade  with  the  Orient.  These  reports  were  accom- 
panied with  samples  of  a  majority  of  the  goods  described,  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  American  manufacturers.  The  box  in  which  the 
samples  were  received  is  also  a  sample.  It  was  constructed  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  after  the  plan  adopted  and  success- 
fully used  b}'  European  and  many  American  exporters.  This  package 
^was  received  in  excellent  condition.  The  contents  were  of  a  miscellane- 
ous character,  including  a  small  mirror,  all  of  which  were  found  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  packed.  The  box  is  constructed  of  f-inch 
»tuff,  tin  lined,  strongly  reinforced  at  both  ends  and  bound  with  metal 
straps.  The  samples  of  piece  goods,  ribbons,  braids,  etc.,  have  been 
labeled  aud  classified,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  manufacturers  who 
apply  for  them,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  subject  to 
orders  of  the  Bureau,  and  that  they  may  be  transferred  from  place  to 
place  upon  application  of  interested  parties.  Mr.  Cristas  first  letter, 
which  is  devoted  to  piece  goods,  follows: 

Cotton-piece  goods  constitute  the  principal  article  of  American 
imports  in  Tientsin.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  piece-goods  trade 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  all  northern  China.  The  portion 
of  this  supplied  by  American  mills  is  relatively  large.  The  prefer- 
ential use  of  these  goods  is  a  decidedly  favorable  commentary  on  the 
superior  quality  of  the  American  output  and  the  ability  of  Ameri* 
can  goods  to  successfully  compete  in  the  world's  markets.  The  satis- 
faction which  is  afforded  by  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  modified  when 
one  considers  what  American  business  shrewdness  and  acumen  might 
actually  have  accomplished  if  some  of  the  energy  put  into  cotton 
goods  had  been  expended  in  a  study  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
ibis  market.  British  and  German  merchants  have  done  what  Ameri- 
can merchant«  might  and  should  have  done.  In  the  past  Americans 
accepted    the  channels  opened  by  others  to  oriental   markets.     No 
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American  merchant  would  transact  business  with  his  be9t  patron  at 
home  through  a  disinterested  third  person  when  a  little  time  and 
money  expended  would  secure  a  personal  knowledge  and  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  his  tmde.  This,  however,  is  what  is  being  done 
right  along  in  the  Chinese  market  by  Americans  in  every  line  or  busi- 
ness. With  China  as  our  best  customer  of  fabrics,  American  business 
men  are  pursuing  a  most  short-sighted  policy  in  permitting  othei*s  to 
present  the  virtues  of  such  of  their  products  as  they  choose,  and  to 
preempt  the  ground  with  other  products.  American  products  are 
being  sold  in  this  market  by  foreigners  from  purely  seltish  motives  and 
because  these  goods  can  not  be  beaten  by  other  goods.  With  con- 
certed action  along  proper  lines  American  commerce  can  get  a  strong 
control  in  this  market. 

NO   TIME  LIKE  THE  PRESENT. 

The  present  offers  advantages  for  entering  the  field  which  the  future 
may  not — at  least  for  a  like  amount  of  energy  and  expense.  The 
longer  such  a  move  is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  attain 
success.  American  manufactures — especially  of  cotton  goods — have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  in  China.  Ihe  territory  for  exploitation  is 
practically  a  limitless  one,  and  will  most  certainly  afford  a  lucrative 
market  for  American  gray  goods  for  many  years  to  come.  Japan, 
India,  and  England,  more  particularly  the  two  former,  will  be  com- 
petitors in  the  same  goods.  This  fact  calls  for  serious  consideration 
and  study.  Means  should  be  provided  to  prevent  them  from,  if  not 
displacing  the  American  commodity',  at  least  causing  serious  embar- 
rassment by  offering  an  equally  satisfactory  article  at  lower  prices. 
The  great  disparity  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  those  countries  and 
America,  together  w4th  their  nearness  to  this  market,  will  readily 
admit  of  this.  The  field  of  cotton-piece  goods  is  just  beginning  to  be 
entered  by  Americans.  It  is  truo'  their  sales  have  grow  n  to  compara- 
tively gratifying  proportions  along  certain  limited  Tines  and  have  dis- 
placed the  output  of  other  countries  almost  entirely  in  many  instances 
where  these  lines  could  be  introduced.  All  of  this  growth  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  product  has  been  just  what  this  market  wanted 
in  price  and  quality. 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  total  value  of  our  products,  with  only 
two  American  firms  actively  engaged  in  pushing  the  sale  of  a  general 
line  of  American  products  in  this  great  trade  center  of  North  China, 
is  an  anomaly  which  probably  can  not  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
All  of  the  import  business  here  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Ger- 
man and  English  houses.  With  the  establishment  here  of  more  Amer- 
icans in  the  foreign  trade  the  use  of  various  cotton  goods  should 
increase  greatly,  and  all  competition  should  be  overcome.  Not  onlj- 
would  this  be  achieved  along  those  lines,  but  with  experts  in  cotton 
goods  representing  American  cotton  mills  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
products  should  be  confined  to  the  present  limited  line  of  gray  goods. 

AMERICA    NEEDS   A   CLOSER  TOUCH. 

German  and  English  houses  are  strongly  intrenched  in  this  market, 
and  much  of  their  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  handle  American 
gray  goods.     If  American  mills  would  also  turn  out  other  kinds  of 
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cottons  in  styles,  weights,  and  finish  desired  by  the  Chinese,  a  large 
market  would  l>e  built  up.  If  the  United  States  does  not  furnish  the 
Chinese  eeilain  grades  of  cloth  they  will  be  furnished  by  other  people. 
The  price  is  the  only  question,  and  if  a  certain  quality  can  not  be  quoted 
lower  a  substitute  is  at  once  found  of  cheaper  stuff.  It  is  these  chang- 
ing market  conditions  which  mislead  the  American  cotton-goods  pro- 
ducers, as  they  arc  only  given  the  opportunity  to  come  in  on  stereotyped 
lines.  There  is  not  the  concert  of  action  between  the  English  foreign 
trader  in  this  market  and  the  American  producers  that  exists  between 
him  and  the  manufacturers  in  Ensfland.  Cntil  some  such  relation  can 
be  built  up  for  American  manufacturers  there  can  be  but  a  limited 
ac(|uaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  oriental  markets.  This  result  is 
possible,  however,  in  a  large  degree,  through  the  present  channels  of 
German  and  English  importing  houses  which  have  branches  or  agencies 
in  America.  American  manufacturers  should  obtain  samples  from 
those  offices  which  show  styles,  qualities,  widths,  lengths,  etc.,  of  the 
goods  used  by  the  Chinese. 

SAMPLES   OF   COMPETING   (JOOD8. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  cotton-goods  manufacturers  of  America  a 
clear  view  of  the  requirements  of  this  market,  a  rather  comprehensive 
lin<^  of  samplej^  of  piece  goods  used  by  the  natives  of  the  northern 

¥rovinces  of  China,  and  furnished  them  through  the  agency  of  the 
ient-sin  market,  has  been  carefully  collected.  The  samples  embrace 
goods  of  Englisn,  Dutch,  Japanese,  and  American  production.  The 
conclusions  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  goods  have  been  arrived 
at  after  consultation  with  Chinese  merchants  and  after  seeking  advice 
and  assistance  from  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  Wherever  it 
has  >>een  possible  to  do  so,  current  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin  prices  have  been 
obtained,  butin  manyMnstances  this  has  ))een  impossible  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  samples  have  l>een  collected  directly  from  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant whose  reticence  and  natural  secretiveness  could  not  be  overcome 
sufficiently  to  obtain  from  him  the  name  of  the  concern  furnishing  the 
goods.  In  some  cases  samples  have  been  o})tained  to  illustrate  varie- 
ties in  the  same  (juality  of  goods.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  quite 
a  variation  in  the  prices  of  cloth  of  the  same  weights,  due  to  differ- 
ences in  quality  of  goods  and  perfection  of  finish. 

SAMPIJCS   AND   COMPARATIVE   PRICES. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  })y  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
importing  trade  that  samples  have  little  real  value  in  the  study  of  the 
market,  as  prii*es  vary  from  time  to  time.  There  is  also  a  frequent 
variance  found  in  prices  quoted  on  the  same  date,  due  to  influences 
independent  of  the  actual  market  conditions.  .  For  example,  an  excess 
sive  number  of  orders  on  hand  for  early  delivery  preclude  the  fur- 
ther acceptance  of  contracts  save  at  advanced  prices.  These  conditions 
and  others  peculiar  to  the  cotton  industry  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
stud^'in^  prices  and  samples.  A  complete  description  of  the  methods 
of  packing  the  various  kind  of  goods  will  be  given  with  a  statement  of 
the  port,  ireight,  and  other  charges  which  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  the  importer,  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  charges  at  everv  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  goods  from  the  port  of  shipment  to  the  Chinese 
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merchant.     Comparative  figures  between  American  and  English  goods 
of  similar  kinds  will  be  given  wherever  obtainable. 


PLAIN   GRAY   SHIRTINGS. 


In  gray  shirtings  the  total  shipment^  to  this  port  from  the  United 
States  during  1904  amounted  to^o, 971^  pieces,  valued  at  $63,545.46, 
as  against  504,729  pieces  of  English  gray  shirting,  valued  at  $814,806. 
In  these  shirtings  the  greatest  showing  made  by  the  American  product 
was  in  the  heavier  weights.  The  quantities  and  values  of  both  Amer- 
ican and  English  gray  shirtings  imported  into  Tientsin  in  1904  are 
given  below: 


American. 


Weight. 


Pieoas. 


7  pounds  and  under '  3. 800 

Over  7  pounds  and  not  over  9  pouudw 8, 831 

Over  9  pounds  and  not  over  11  pounds  .J  8, 400 

Over  11  pounds I  14,940 


Value. 


W,013 
12, 240 
15, 246 
32,046 


English.  I         Japanese. 

Pieces,   i    Value.   I   Pieces,   i    Value. 


55,776  '  ^,900 

313,611  ,  434,526 

99,643  I  180.721 

35,799  76,743 


$429 


The  last  item  seems  to  indicate  the  commencement  by  Japanese 
mills  to  supply  some  of  the  heavier  weights  of  gray  shirtings.  It  fur- 
ther appeai>;  that  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1905, 
the  Japanese  had  sold  2,600  pieces  of  gray  shirtings  of  similar  weights. 
Up  to  that  time  the  total  imports  of  gray  shirtkigs  had  been  630,000 
pieces,  compared  with  330,000  pieces  for  the  corresponding  nine 
months  in  1904,  America  and  England  participating,  as  follows: 


Weight. 


7  pounds  and  under 

Over  7  pounds  and  not  over  9  pounds  . . . 
Over  9  pounds  and  not  over  11  pounds  . . 
Over  11  pounds 


America. 


Pieces.   I    Value. 


16,250 
30,010 
6,960 


923,595 
54,430 
13, 176 


England. 

Japan. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Weces, 

Value. 

76,874 

$86,253 
617,646 
193,463 

28,669 

368,474 

293,126 

12,363 

2,600 

95,062 

Th 


From  these  figures  many  interesting  conclusions  may  be  deduced. 

iie  samples  of  grav  shirtings  obtained  range  from  6-pound  pieces  to 
13-pouna  pieces.  'The  prevailing  widths  of  gray  shirtings  are  38  to 
39  inches  in  38  to  39-yara  lengths,  although  40-yard  lengths  are  manu- 
factured in  36-inch  widths: 


Weight. 


Count. 


6J  pounds 13  X  11 

7  pounds 14x12 


14x1 

16x15 

16  x  14 


7  pounds 

8A  pounds 

8| pounds 

8|  pounds 16x14 

8i  pounds 16  X  15 

8}  pounds '  16x15 

10  pounds 17x17 

10  pounds '  18  X  16 

11  poiinds 18  X  17 

11  pounds 18  X  20 

12  pounds I  18  X  1 8 

13  pounds I  19  X  20 


Width. 

Length. 

Inches. 

Yard9. 

38 

38-38 

38 

38-38 

38t 

as 

38i 

88,i 

38 

38-38,f 

38 

38-38u 

38 

3a-38,, 

89 

asir 

38i 

:^8, 

38 

88,r 

36 

40 

38 

38i 

36 

40 

38 

38-39 

Pence. 
53ft-60 
56-65 
58-66 
75-84t 
654-74 
68i-79 
71-884 
804-88 

" '86^ii64 

*ii2-i2ii 

100-1104 
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STYL.E8  AND  PRICES. 

Gray  shirtings  are  used  in  making  gannent*j  by  city  and  country 
natives.  In  allcases  they  are  dyed  tefore  being  made  into  clothing, 
the  dyeing  being  done  in  small  native  establishments  or  the  home. 
Indigo  blue  and  pale  blues  and  grays  are.  the  most  popular.  Samples 
of  gray  shirting  colored  by  native  dyes  are  inclosea  along  with  the 
other  samples.  The  light-weight  shirtings  are  used  more  by  the  poor 
people  of  the  city  and  country  both  for  linings  to  their  clothing  and  in 
making  double  and  padded  clothes.  They  are  also  made  use  of  in  pro- 
viding garments  for  dressing  the  dead.  The  lightest  weights  are  used 
as  mosquito  nettings  and  pasted  over  window  frames  in  lieu  of  j^ass. 
These  lighter  weights,  from  6-pound  to  8i-pound  pieces,  sell  in  Tien- 
tsin at  approximately  $1.75,  $1.90,  and  $2.40  per  piece,  respectively. 
Fluctuations  and  variations  from  these  orices  take  place  according  to 
raarketinfluences,  and  differences  in  widths  and  lengths  also  affect  prices 
while  a  potent  factor  is  the  freedom  from  flaws,  specks,  and  uneven 
weights  in  the  yarns.  The  weights  from  10  pounds  upward  are  used 
for  single  coats  and  suits  and  for  lining  the  inner  or  underside  of  bed 
clothing  and  for  underclothing.  The  higher  weights  sell  locally  at 
about  $3.15  for  10-pound  pieces  and  from  $3.43  to  $3.72  for  11-pound 
pieces;  the  13-pound  piece  sells  for  $4.15. 

PACKING   BY   THE   BRITISH. 

English  gray  shirtings  are  shipped  packed  in  machine-pressed  bales 
containing  from  50  to  100  pieces.  In  some  instances  in  the  heavier 
weights  one  of  the  pieces  is  used  for  the  first  inside  wrapping,  and 
serves  to  furnish  from  four  to  six  layers  of  cloth  around  the  remaining 
number.  About  this  bundle  are  wrapped  five  or  six  layers  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper,  while  over  this  is  placed  a  covering  of  closelv 
woven  terred  gunny  sacking.  Over  all  is  placed  the  gunny-clotn 
covering,  which  is  wrapped  in  the  manner  usual  to  American  bales, 
having  the  end  pieces  roughly  sewed  in  place.  The  whole  is  machine 
compressed,  ana  has  five  neavy  iron  straps  li  inches  in  width  with 
their  ends  securely  riveted  by  two  wrought-iron  rivets,  or  by  "collar- 
button  rivets." 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES. 

The  duty  on  gray  cotton  shirtings  is  computed  upon  the  same  basis 
as  gray  sheetings  and  increases  from  3.9  cents  per  piece  in  7-pound 
weights  and  under,  to  6.2  cents  per  piece  in  weights  over  7  pounds 
and  not  over  9  pounds,  8i  cents  per  piece  for  over  9  pounds  and  not 
over  11  pounds,  and  9.3  cents  for  pieces  over  11  pounds.  These 
charges  are  based  on  pieces  not  exceeding  40  inches  wide  and  not 
exceeding  40  yards  in  length.  Pieces  shorter  than  40  yards  are 
assessed  at  the  40- yard  scale,  providing  the  width  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
basic  width.  If  the  length  be  greater  than  the  maximum  length  stated 
there  is  an  additional  charge  made  for  each  inch  or  fraction  thereof  in 
proportion  to  the  basic  charge.  If  there  be  an  increased  length,  and 
width  as  well,  an  added  charge  is  made  based  upon  the  number  of 
inches  of  increase  in  the  same  manner.  A  piece  of  goods  41  inches  by 
41  yards  would  be  avSsessed  at  2  40  duty  additional  to  the  regular 
charge.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe  the  limits  of  weave  noted. 
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as  the  tariff  schedule  is  based  upon  the  widths  and  lengths  of  goods 
usual  to  this  market.  Goods  of  other  dimensions  would  not  only  he 
unsatisfactory  to  the  wants  of  the  users,  but  would  necessitate  an 
added  or  disproportionate  duty  pa3  ment,  which  is  undesirable  and  not 
necessary. 

SCOPE   OF   INT>:RI0R  MARKETS. 

The  field  of  distribution  of  American  gray  shirtings  is  limited  to 
four  Provinces,  including  Chihli,  which  consumed  l,7l>9  pieces  in  1904. 
The  adjoining  Province  of  Honan  was  the  next  largest  user,  taking 
1,561  pieces.  In  fact,  to  these  two  Provinces  the  bulk  of  the  goods 
were  sent,  Shansi  and  Kansuh  receiving  the  remaining  amounts,  192 
pieces  and  6  pieces,  respectiveh'.  That  these  Provinces  are  not  the 
only  fields  in  which  gray  shirtings  are  used  is  shown  I)}'  the  following 
distribution  table  of  the  English  product: 

Proviucei*:  Pioces. 

Chihli« 5S7,123 

Shanyi 81,178 

8hantung 8, 067 

Honan 22, 191 

Kansuh 1,417 

Shensi 1H4 

.  Fengtieu 871 

Turkestan 9 

Kirin 60 

AMERICAN    GRAY    SHEETINGS   LEAD. 

The  small  showing  made  })y  American  gi'ny  shirtings,  of  less  than 
8  per  cent,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  [)y  the  record  made  in  gray 
sheetings.  This  is  the  strong  line  of  American  hold  upon  the  North 
China  market.  The  total  importation  of  gray  sheetings  in  li>04  into 
Tientsin  amounted  to  T0S,.5i)2  pieces,  at  a  valuation  of  $2,178,678.  This 
was  supplied  in  the  following  amounts  and  values: 

(^mntrv.  I     IMtH-es.  Value. 


AnuTica ("»G4, 401  ?1,  S12. 483 

Japan ,          (Ki,  180  t  18-1, 793 

Er.plaiKt !         ry6,\my  ViO,T29 

India 10, 935  313. 073 

Total I        798,  rnn»        2, 17H.  678 

In  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1!»()5,  the  total  receipts 
from  the  first  three  named  countries  were  1,775,751  piectvs,  valued  at 
$4,»^35,3!^0.  The  amounts  sold  by  those  countries  in  this  port  is  next 
shown: 


Country.  lM«i't's.  Value. 


America 1,  .'i<>r>.  92:3  ?3.  S3.\  729 

Japan 1  V.\,  dWi  349, 009 

England (ki,  132  150, 582 

ToUi I  1 ,  77a.  751  4, 3:i5,  :fJO 

aliU'huWu^  I'fklnK  and  entire  Pn)vin<'e,  ex<-e[»t  Tientnin  eity. 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  tiiblcs  shows  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  purchase  of  |?ray  sheetings  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to  the  phe- 
nomenal demand  for  the  American  article,  for  although  but  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  are  reported,  the  amount  of  American 
goods  then  delivered  exceeded  the  total  importation  of  grav  sheetings 
during  IS^^H.  In  fact,  they  exceeded  the  total  value  of  t)iese  goods 
imjx>rttHl  from  all  countries  in  any  year  since  181H>  save  that  of  1902. 
The  i*atio  of  increase  in  Japanese  goods  isalwut  the  same  as  shown  by 
American  sheetings.  Although  the  total  is  small,  it  is  significant  of 
the  future  when  we  view  the  great  activity  of  Japanese  cotton  manu- 
facturers, the  rapid  imi)rovement  in  the  qualities  of  their  goods,  and 
the  natural  geogmphical  advantages  possessed  by  them  over  all  otter 
competitors.  Tliat  Japan  has  come  into  this  market  and  in  the  short 
spai'e  of  ten  years  displaced  such  a  strong  competitor  as  England 
speaks  volumes. 

THE   SHOWING   FOR  LAST   YEAR. 

The  showing  made  by  the  English,  while  indicating  an  increased 
sale  for  the   wnole  of   this  year,  does  not  present  a  very   flattering 

fncture.     The  following  shows  the  quantities  of  grays  received  during 
ike  [)eriods  for  both  years  for  the  hrst  nine  months  of  each: 


Year. 


Amrrh'RU,  Japanese.  English. 


1904. 


IHfcrn.  Pirce.t. 

•I6s,90t>  rvi.VMO 

1,565,92;^  143. 6W 

I 


Picrrf. 
42.816 
66,132 


(iray  sheetings  are  shipped  in  trusses  of  2  bales,  each  bale  contiiin- 
ing  2i>  pieies.  The  bales  are  bound  together  in  the  formation  of  the 
truss  by  .s  or  J)  turns  of  rope  of  f -inch  diameter  and  4  or  0  iron  straps, 
the  whole  being  machine  pressed.  In  many  instances  either  the  rope 
is  entirely  or  partially  gone  and  frequently  all  of  the  iron  straps  save 
one  have  tx^come  broken  in  transit. 

English  gray  sheetings  are  quoted  at  the  following  October  c.  i.  f. 
<Knglish  pence)  prices,  Tientsin,  in  36-inch  widths  and  4i)  yard  lengths, 
at  the  ditferent  weights  shown: 


Quantity. 


Pii<e. 


Pence. 


6  pound"* 

6}  pnondH 61 

7  ptMindM 64 

h\  pound!* 93-95 

K  pound« i  92-95 

9ipoundj< 110-114 

91  pound"* 115 

10  pound* ,  116 


Quantity. 


Pcnc( . 

104  pound.M 121 

11  poundH i:M>i  Kil 

Hi  pounds 131  i:i3 

lU  pounds 13:{i 

lipoundn 1374 

13i  pounds 1 12 

14i  fjoimd.M 151 


I  am  told  by  importers  that  there  have  been  no  orders  placed  of  late 
for  any  English  sheetings,  even  where  prices  were  inviting.  The 
experience  of  the  natives  seems  to  l)e  unfavorable  to  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  these  sheetings  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  such  <|uantities  of 
sizing  as  to  practically  destroy  their  atti-activeness  after  one  washing. 
Nevertheless,  samples  and  prices  continue  to  come  from  England  and 
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(juite  large  quantities  continue  to  find  purchase i*s.  If  American  manu- 
facturers should  evince  similar  perseverance  in  the  introduction  of  the 
various  lines  of  cotton  g^oods  which  are  now  controlled  by  the  English, 
a  greatly  increased  market  would  undoubted!}^  be  the  result. 

GRAY   SHEETINGS   PRE1X)MINATE. 

Gray  sheetings  are  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  one  class 
of  cotton  cloth  by  the  masses  of  the  population  throughout  the  entire 
northern  portion  of  the  Empire  in  making  their  clothing,  coats,  trou- 
sers, linings  for  garments,  underclothing,  bedclothing,  single,  double, 
and  padded  clothing.  The  areas  supplied  from  Tientsin  with  gi'ay 
sheetings  are  set  forth  in  the  following  tabulation,  representing  the 
number  of  pieces  distributed: 


Province. 

t 

'  American. : 

i                    1 

'        529,828  ' 

English. 

8.991 
18,342  , 
6,255  1 
1,376 
4,280  ' 
86 

229, 
6 
10 

Japanese. 

Chlhli 

60 

Shansi 

1        242,462  1 

665 

Shantung  

1           8,665 

26 

Honan  

9,267 

Kansuh 

1          11,291 

Shensi 

159  1 

Fengtien 

29,501  1 

TurKestan 

1,079 

Kirin 

8,004 

As  the  total  distribution  noted  exceeded  the  importation,  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  included  many  pieces  from  old  stocks.  Four  samples 
of  American  sheetings  and  one  of  Japanese  are  forwarded  with  the 
other  samples. 

riJlIN    WHITE   SHIRTINGS. 

White  shixtings  are  for  the  most  part  furnished  })y  English  mills, 
although  in  1904  a  portion  of  them  came  from  Ameriav  and  a  smaller 

Quantity  from  Holland.     The  amounts  and  values  for  1904  and  from 
anuar}^  1  to  September  80,  1905,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: 


Country. 


Ttwvi  Januarv  J  to  Soptem- 

^^^-  '         ber  30,  1905. 

Pieces,    i     Value.        Pieces.   I     Value. 


England 216.5911      $570,951       571.410  |    $1,537,664 

America *. 3,s9:i  10,278  2,785  9,608 

Holland InO  1,980"         9,258  24,594 

Total 221, '234  583,209       583,453  I      1,571,866 

The  reports  indicate  an  increased  purchase  of  white  shirtings  in  pro- 
portion to  the  geneml  expansion.  During  the  tirst  nine  months  of 
190-1  there  were  but  169,376  pieces  of  white  shirtings  compared  with 
583,453  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1905.  It  is  regrettable  that  a 
corresponding  increase  can  not  be  seen  in  the  sales  of  the  American 
product.  On  the  contmry,  if  the  ratio  of  the  first  nine  months  is  not 
exceeded  during  the  last  three  months,  there  will  be  a  falling  oflf  in 
the  sale  of  American  white  shirtings  from  the  amount  sold  in  1904. 
In  the  face  of  this,  there  is  an  increase  of  over  three  times  the  total 
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number  of  pieces  iaiported  during  the  nine  months  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  this  greater  sale  the  English  and  Dutch  mills  alone  have 
profited.  The  causes  for  this,  as  already  stated,  are  that  in  some 
im^tances  the  finish  of  the  American  product  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  English  production,  and  by  some  it  is  believed  that  the  American 
market  has  been  too  profitable  to  make  this  field  interesting.  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  there  should  be  a  large  and  lucrative  field  for  new 
mills,  in  competing  for  the  supply  of  the  Chinese  market.  That 
success  c^n  be  attained  in  this  line  by  new  manufactures  is  indicated 
by  the  progress  made  by  the  Dutch  white  shirtings  from  a  beginning 
of  less  than  $2,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  twelve  months  of  1904,  to 
over  twelve  times  that  amount  in  the  following  nine  months.  Doubt- 
le«is  much  of  this  growth  is  due  to  the  presence  of  several  Dutch  firms 
engaged  in  pushing  the  sale  of  their  home  products. 

WHITE   SHIRTINGS  AND   ITS  USES. 

White  shirtings  are  packed  in  wooden  cases  made  of  three-fourth- 
inch  stuff,  having  cleated  ends,  with  iron  straps  binding  the  sides  of 
the  boxes  both  around  the  ends  and  about  the  middle  of  the  cases, 
fjght  short  iron  straps  also  go  over  the  angle  formed  by  the  ends 
ana  sides,  four  straps  to  each  end.  A  tin  llnmg,  soldered  to  prevent 
access  of  moisture  to  the  contents,  is  used  in  each  case.  In  this  tin 
box  is  placed  a  heavy  wrapping-  paper  lining.  In  this  doubly  protected 
receptacle  the  shirtings  arc  placea  in  parcels  of  5  pieces  to  the  parcel, 
wrapped  first  in  tissue  paper  and  then  in  a  heavily  sized,  twilled  cotton 
tillot.  Six  to  ten  of  these  parcels  in  the  better  and  heavier  qualities 
of  goods  constitute  one  case. 

The  prices  of  white  shirtings  may  bear  a  more  or  less  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  prevailing  prices  of  cotton.  A  large  stock  of  goods  on 
band  at  the  mill  may  cause  a  drop  in  the  price,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  plentiful  suppljr  of  orders  may  cause  a  corresponding  rise.  It  has 
been  stated  by  different  importers  that  in  January  and  February  of 
1905  the  Manchester  mills  were  verv  busy,  and  though  the  price  of 
cotton  was  down  the  quotations  in  this  market  on  white  cotton  cloth 
were  nevertheless  higher  than  the  cotton  market  warranted.  Such 
influences  as  these  cause  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  quotations. 

White  shirtings  are  used  for  making  single  suits  for  summer  wear, 
stockings,  and  bed  sheetings.  When  worn  in  white  it  is  a  sign  of 
mourning,  and  at  other  times  the  cloth  is  dyed  in  different  shades  of 
blue  and  grav.  Not  only  is  it  used  for  single  suits  and  garments,  but 
it  is  also  made  into  double  garments  for  spring  and  fall  wear. 

The  prevailing  widths  are  from  32  to  37  inches,  although  36  inches 
may  be  said  to  be  the  maximum  width,  as  it  is  seldom  exceeded.  Forty 
yards  is  the  standard  length,  yet  pieces  run  as  high  as  42  yards. 
White  shirtings  are  not  referred  to  by  the  weight  per  piece,  as  are 

fray  shirtings  and  sheetings,  but  are  valued  by  the  quality,  freedom 
rom  ^^size,"  finish,  and  general  appearance.     Those  containing  more 
sizing  are  cheaper  in  price  and  less  serviceable  for  dyeing  purposes. 

PRICES,  DUTY,  AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

A  rather  wide  range  of  samples  of  English  shirtings  (white)  has 
been  obtained,  covering  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices  and  quali- 
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tie;;.     The  pric*e:>  furnished  arc  quoted  as  current  c.   i.   f.  Tientsin 
prices: 


NumbtT, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Width.         IxMiKth. 


Jm 


'hrit.  1 
30 

3(1  I 

36  I 

36  I 

36  , 
32 

•32  ' 

36  I 

3«)  1 

36  ! 

36  I 
36 

36  ' 
23 


Yards. 


Prirt^ 


JYnrf, 


40  1 

7if-S0 

40  ' 

^7 

40 

91 

40 

93 

40 

ia'> 

40  1 

112 

10  ' 

114 

40 

12:1 

40  1 

12:> 

40 

12.V129 

40 

126 

40 

129 

40  i 

i:r7-14l 

41  i 

1:J8 

40 

149 

40 

1544 

40 

160i 

40  1 
40  ' 

165 

The  duty  on  plain  white  shirtings,  white  sheetings,  white  Irish  goods, 
white  brocades,  and  white  striped  or  spotted  shirtings  is  based  on 
widths  not  exceeding  37  inches  and  lengths  not  exeeeding  42  yards,  at 
lOi  cents  per  piece.  The  field  of  distribution  of  white  American  shirt- 
ings is  substantially  the  same  in  area  and  (luantities  to  each  province  as 
American  gray  shirtings,  while  with  the  Knglish  i)roduct  the  distribu- 
tion is  over  the  same  territory  as  the  English  gray  shirtings,  and  the 
total  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  grays. 

AMEKICAN    DRILLS   FAVOUITEH. 

In  gray  drills  the  product  from  America  leads  all  others.  The  total 
value  of  drills  does  not  eipial  that  of  gray  sheetings  or  shirtings,  but 
exceeds  that  of  white  shirtings.  The  quantity  of  drills  sold  by  Amer- 
ican mills  in  1904  was  224,240  pieces  iis  against  150,541)  ])y  the  Eng- 
lish, Duti'h,  Indian,  and  flapanese  competitors.  The  amounts  delivered 
from  the  latter  were  31,483,  3,040,  21,ot)5,  and  94,JM>L  pieces,  respixv 
tively.  Up  to  October  31,  lli(^5,  there  had  been  bought  for  this  mar- 
ket from  the  four  countries  named,  the  amounts  shown  in  the  following 
ta})le  in  comparison  with  the  first  ten  months  of  11M)4: 


Country. 


19a5. 


America 1«^3, 405  ft'xl.  717 

Japan s<;,  5,M  ,  2s, 249 

England is,  5W  ««,  K41 

Holland 1, 6so  14, 615 

Total [  ■,i{n\  2,')6  76:i.  422 


This  is  a  most  gratifying  showing.  The  quality  of  the  product  is 
always  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  hy  the  importers.  Superiority 
over  the  Japanese  prcxiuct  is  elainuHl  by  all.  The  reduction  in  the 
sale  of  Japanese  drills  during  the  ten-month  pt^riod  appears  to  be  due 
to  two  cause> — the  supply  of  the  army  netnls  and  latterly  stocking 
the  Manchurian  market.    The  eJapanese  mills  have  been  kept  busy 
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supplyiog  the  army  in  Manchuria,  and,  though  this  demand  has  sub- 
sided, foreign  traders  say  there  is  a  large  shipment  of  Japanese  piece 
goods  still  going  into  Manchuria,  evidently  intended  for  native  uses. 
That  this  decreased  sale  in  Tientsin  is  known  to  the  Japanese,  and  that 
they  are  alive  to  the  value  of  recovering  the  lost  ground,  is  indicated 
by  their  present  offerings  of  gray  piece  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
quoted  two  months  since,  and  this  in  the  face  of  rising  prices  else- 
where. The  sample  of  Japanese  14-pound  drill,  29  to  30  inches  by  40 
yards  in  length,  was  quoted  at  $3.11  up  to  November  1.  when  an 
offer  was  made  at  $2.41.  A  sample  of  American  drill  oi  the  same 
weight  as  the  Japanese  sample  is  transmitted,  also  one  sample  each  of 
Dutch  and  English  drills.  The  duty  on  drills  is  7f  cents  per  piece 
weighing  121  pounds  and  under,  and  9.7  cents  for  weights  over  12f 
pounds  for  pieces  not  exceeding  81  inches  in  width  and  40  yards  in 
length. 

COUNTRY    PEOPLK    USE   THE   DRILLS. 

Drills  are  used  to  a  larger  extent  by  country  folk  than  by  residents 
of  cities.  They  are  made  up  into  clothing  for  spring,  fall,  and  winter 
wear  in  such  articles  as  jacketi^,  coats,  vests,  and  over  garments.  They 
are  locally  dyed  in  blues  and  grays.  American  drills  are  sold  in  vary- 
ing quantities  throughout  the  nine  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shan- 
tung, Honan,  Kansuh,  Shensi,  Fengtien,  Turkestan,  and  Kirin,  the 
smallest  amount  being  in  Shensi,  which  in  1904  took  but  64  pieces. 
Chihli,  including  Tientsin,  led  bv  using  120,000  pieces.  English 
drills  go  to  all  these  provinces  save  kirin.  The  Japanese  tield  appears 
to  be  limited  to  Chihli,  Shansi,  and  Kansuh.  The  destination  or  the 
Dutch  and  Indian  products  seems  to  be  the  province  of  Chihli. 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINT  CLOTH. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  print  goods  imported  into  this  market  during 
1904  was  $476,258,  amounting  to  323,537  pieces.  This  line  offers  a 
very  atti^active  field  for  American  exertion.  There  are  many  avenues 
through  which  success  may  be  achieved,  as  there  are  many  kinds  and 
styles  of  prints  in  large  use  here.  Principal  among  these  is  printed 
T-cloths  of  30-yard  lengths  or  under,  which  constitute  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  imports.  The  value  of  imports  was,  in  1904,  $72,410, 
comprising  49,404  pieces.  This  amount  nas  already  been  exceeded  up 
to  the  end  of  September,  1905,  at  which  time  there  had  been  delivered 
66,863  pieces  valued  at  $87,658.  The  usual  dimensions  are  from  27  to 
31  inches  in  width  and  24  yards  and  30  yards  in  length. 

Printed  T-cloth  is  made  up  into  single  coats  for  women  and  children 
through  the  provinces  for  all  seasons.  There  is  therefore  a  steady 
demand.  The  area  of  the  printed  T-cloth  market  extends  inland  to 
Turkestan,  the  most  westerly  province  of  China.  All  of  the  intervening 
territory  is  supplied  with  these  goods,  which  follow  the  camel  trade 
routes  leading  into  the  interior.  The  great  variety  of  print  goods  em- 
braces single  color  and  multicolor  prints,  printed  turkey  reds,  T-cloths, 
lawns,  muslins,  cambrics,  chintzes,  shirtings,  drills,  furnitures,  cre- 
tonnes, crapes,  twills,  crimp  cloth,  lenos,  balzarines,  sateens,  reps, 
cotton  lastings,  and  satinets.  There  is  a  diversity  of  finish  in  prints, 
including  gassed,  mercerized,  Schreiner,  silk,  electric  finish,  etc. 
Fast  colors  and  steams  appear  in  large  quantities  in  the  all-over, 
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blotch,  ombre,  duplex,  and  acid-extracted  prints,  embossed  with  glazed 
and  miglazed  finishes.  Printed  T-cloths,  however,  constitute  the 
largest  portion  of  the  cotton-print  market. 

THE   POPULAR  PATTERNS. 

While  the  range  of  designs  is  quite  large  and  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  prints,  mere  is  a  pronounced  favor  shown  such  designs  as  the 
water  lily,  lotus,  or  other  aquatic  plants,  and  to  fan-tailed  fishes  and 
butterflies.  Bamboo  leaves  and  stalks,  cherry  blossoms,  and  geomet- 
rical designs  also  occupy  a  strong  place  in  the  popular  taste.  The 
following-described  samples  are  printed  T-cloths,  which  have  been 
selected  as  representing  types  of  prints  characteristic  of  this  market: 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  popular  extracted  print  designs,  having  a  glazed 
finish.  Such  designs  are  very  much  used  by  Chinese  country  people 
for  spring  and  autumn  wear,  and  are  imported  in  large  numbers.  The 
designs  are  not  sold  exclusively  under  any  particular  chop,  and  there- 
fore can  be  used  indiscriminately  by  all.  American  mills  have  in  times 
past  attempted  to  introduce  goods  of  this  character,  but,  from  all 
reports,  their  efforts  were  not  attended  with  much  success.  The  white 
designs,  upon  comparison  with  the  English,  showed  up  yellowish  and 
proved  less  attractive.  These  designs  are  all  clear  cut  and  sharp  in 
their  outlines,  true  white,  and  do  not  lose  color.  The  width  is  28 
inches,  length  24  yards,  but  by  actual  measurement,  in  many  instances, 
the  widths  are  27i  inches,  while  in  others  they  run  to  28i  inches. 
There  is  not  the  precision  required  in  the  widths  that  is  called  for  in 
the  Japanese  markets,  as  the  same  rigid  economy  is  not  observed  that 
is  practiced  by  the  Japanese  people. 

No.  3  is  of  the  same  class  oi  goods  as  1  and  2,  but  has  unglazed  finish 
and  comes  in  30-inch  widths  and  24-yard  lengths.  These  pieces  are 
laid  down  in  Tientsin  c.  i.  f .  at  from  5s.  7d.  to  6s. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  single-color  prints  which  represent  classes  of  goods 
much  in  «se  by  country  folk  in  making  bed  clothing  and  clothes  for 
summer  wear.     They  are  quoted  at  c.  i.  f .  Tientsin  at  5s.  and  5s.  Id. 

Nos.  6,  7,  and  8.  These  samples  represent  different  styles  of  all-over 
prints  much  in  demand  in  making  coats  and  trousers  for  country  women 
and  children  and  also  for  bed  clothing.  In  general  the  basis  for  com- 
puting the  price  is  the  four-color  print  with  an  added  2  or  3  pence 
for  each  extra  color.  This  may  be  departed  from  under  local  mill  con- 
ditions, which  cause  an  increase  or  a  complete  waiver  of  any  increase 
for  an  additional  or  fifth  color.  The  pncas  of  these  samples  range 
from  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  8d. 

No.  9  is  an  all-over  print  on  an  ombre  ground.  Those  in  the  piece- 
goods  business  inform  me  that  an  ombre  ground  alwavs  calls  for  an 
all-over  print,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  the  ground  roller  for  bloteh 
printing.  This  sample  comes  in  28-inch  widths  by  30-yard  lengths 
and  is  quoted  at  6s.  6d.  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin. 

Nos.  10  and  11  represent  two  distinct  types  of  blotch  prints,  the 
first  being  a  two-color  bloteh  of  black  on  purple  ground,  and  the  sec- 
ond a  four-color  print.  These  are  put  to  much  the  same  use  as  sam- 
ples 6,  7,  and  8.     The  prices  of  these  two  are  about  5s.  lOd.  and  6s.  Id. 

Nos.  12,  13,  and  14  are  bloteh  prints  on  different  grounds.  These 
are  steam  prints,  the  colors  not  standing  upon  washing,  and  are  used 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  city  and  country  for  light  summer  wear 
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and  l)ed  coverings.  They  are  sold  at  4s.  t>d.  to  4.s.  7d.  in  28-inch 
widths  and  24-yard  lengths. 

No.  15  is  a  two-color  blotch  steam  print  of  the  same  price  and  for 
the  same  uses.  Large  quantities  of  this  character  of  goods  have 
been  sold. 

The  duty  charges  on  the  foregoing,  based  on  30-yard  lengths  and 
31 -inch  widths,  are  about  6  cents. 

FIGURED  PIECE  GOODS. 

STYLES    FREI'TiURED — LARGE     AND     GROWING      DEMAND-    IMPORTATIONS 

AND   PRICES. 

In  the  following  letter  Mr.  Crist  describes  the  style  of  figured  piece 
goods  sold  in  China  and  the  use  made  of  such  goods.  The  letter  con- 
dudes  with  short  paragraphs  on  cotton  towels,  thread,  and  handker- 
chiefs.    Ml.  Crist  writes: 

Among  prints  which  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  this  market's 
purchases  are  figured  goods  having  a  pattern  printed  on  the  cloth  in 
suitable  designs.  These  are  sty  led  Printed  Figured  Italians.  Another 
popular  kindis  known  as  Printed  Figured  Cottons,  having  the  surface 
figured  by  means  of  a  hot  roller  on  the  face  of  which  the  design  appears 
and  upon  this  figured  ground  other  designs  are  printed.     In  these 

Erints  the  figures  are  one,  two,  or  more  colors  on  a  ground  of  black, 
lue,  red,  scarlet,  etc.  Figures  are  also  printed  in  silver  or  gold  upon 
different  colored  grounds  and  are  known  as  Metal  Prints.  1  rials  have 
been  made  by  American  mills  in  the  kind  last  named,  and  from  the 
samples  shown  the  results  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  English 
printers.  The  character  of  the  printing  was  weak  and  faint,  su^tl:^..^L 
m  preparing  the  gilts  and  silvers  there  had  been  too  little  of  the  me&il 
used  m  proportion  to  the  liquid,  producing  a  thin  coating  upon  the 
cloth  through  which  the  ground  was  visible  in  streaks  and  patches. 
In  many  of  the  pieces  the  ngures  rubbed  off  in  the  friction  incident  to 
shipment,  showmg  a  lack  of  perfection  in  the  work  which  is  foreign 
to  the  British  metel  prints. 

DEMAND   1X>R    PRINTED   REPS. 

Printed  Reps  are  also  in  good  demand.  These  are  used  by  the  women 
of  the  better  classes  in  the  cities  for  making  various  articles  of  their 
ordinary  or  everyday  clothing,  while  they  serve  the  same  purpose  in 
making  costumes  for  festival,  aimiversary,  and  special  occasions  for 
the  better  classes  in  the  country.  The  garments  made  from  these 
styles  of  reps  are  for  the  most  part  worn  in  the  summer  season  and  to 
a  great  extent  during  the  fall  and  spring  seasons  as  well.  These  weaves 
do  not  exceed  32  inches  in  width  and  32-yard  lengths,  ranging  from  28 
inches  and  from  30  yards  to  the  maximum  widths  and  lengths.  Thev 
are  delivered  in  Tientsin  at  prices  ranging  about  12s.  6d.  to  14s.  7a. 
for  printed  figured  Italians,  and  from  9s.  to  10s.  for  printed  figured 
cottons.  The  field  of  consumption  occupied  by  these  cotton  prints  is 
more  closely  confined  to  the  immediate  territory  than  that  in  which 
printed  T  cloths  are  consumed,  being  used  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
the  provincejs  of  Chihli,  Honan,  and  Shantung.    The  samples  forwarded 
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have  been  selected  after  consultation  with  both  foreij^n  tmders  and 
Chinese  merchants,  and  are  believed  to  represent  styles  and  patterns 
much  in  popular  favor.  The  dutv  on  these  goods  is  (».25()  haikwan 
taels  per  piece  not  exceeding  82  inclies  in  width  and  32  yards  in  length. 
Any  excess  is  charged  for  proportionately. 

(^RIMr   <^LOTH,  FURNITUKKS,  AND   CRETONNES. 

Printed  crimp  cloth  found  a  fairly  good  market  here  in  1904  in  the 
the  sale  of  1(K),000  pieces,  at  a  total  value  of  $6,230.  This  is  a  cheap 
cotton  stuff,  and  finds  favor  in  the  country  for  making  up  single  and 
double  coats  for  women  and  jjirls.  It  is  made  in  30-inch  widths  and 
30-yard  lengths,  and  costs,  laid  down  here,  about  9s.  to  9s.  lid.  per 
piece.  In  these  dimensions  the  duty  is  3.5  cash  per  yard  (about  2.5 
mills  United  States  money).  The  Japanese  have  oeen  making  goods 
of  this  class,  and  during  the  past  year  sold  32,0<X)  pieces,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $1,900. 

Printed  furnitures,  printed  crapes,  and  reversible  cretonnes  are 
being  sold  in  increasing  quantities  in  this  market.  With  printed 
figured  lawns  and  others,  they  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
print  goods  sold.  The,  first  three  classes  are  used  for  making  cushions 
and  coverings  for  beds.  Printed  figured  lawns  are  used  in  making 
summer  clothing  for  women  and  girls  in  the  country,  and  also,  in  lieu 
of  netting,  are  used  to  make  mosquito  curtains.  Furnitures  are  man- 
ufactured in  30-yard  lengths  and  in  widths  varying  from  30  to  36 
inches,  and  are  quoted  at  from  9s.  to  12s.  9d. 

Printed  crapes  are  made  in  29-inch  widths  and  25-yard  lengths  and 
are  quoted  at  4s.  8d.  per  piece.  The  duty  is  based  upon  tlie  same 
dimensicms  as  prinUnl  T  cloths.  Among  other  prints  may  be  men- 
-*t  . J, .i. printed  lenos,  which  have  a  fair  usage  among  the  different  pro- 
vinces in  making  various  garments  for  women  and  children.  They  are 
woven  in  lengths  not  exceeding  30  yards,  but  more  pojmlarly  in  12- 
yard  lengths,  and  not  exceeding  39  to  40  inches  in  width,  with  36  to 
37  inch  widths  having  popular  demand.  The  duty  is  0.090  haikwan 
taels  per  piece  in  dimensions  not  exceeding  31  inches  wide  and  30  yards 
long,  a  proportional  increase  for  each  added  inch  or  yard.  The  print- 
ing is  generally  in  large  7i-inch  and  9-inch  designs,  printed  on  white, 
blue,  or  pink  grounds.  The  two  samples  are  on  white  and  blue 
grounds,  respectively. 

DYED    COTTON    PIFX  E    0(H)I)S. 

While  it  can  be  well  said  that  the  cotton  printed  piece  goods  offers 
a  lucrative  field  for  the  engagement  of  American  enterprise,  still  dyed 
cotton  piece  goods  are  more  attractive,  if  the  customs  returns  for  1904, 
and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1905,  can  be  ttiken  as  a  critt^rion.  The 
total  number  of  pieces  of  dyed  cotton  stuffs  bought  by  Tientsin  mer- 
chants for  delivery  during  1904  was  3S7,513,  as  against  323,537  pieces 
of  cotton  prints.  The  valuation  placed  ujx)n  these  dyed  cottons  was 
$1,295,800  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  Jivl76,258  worth  of  cotton 
prints.  The  Tientsin  market  for  cotton  piece  goods  embraces  plain 
dyed  cottons,  i.  c,  cloth  without  embossinl  or  woven  figures,  such  as 
plain  Italians,  lastings,  rep,  ribs,  etc.,  dved  figured  cottons  having  the 
figures  embossed  or  woven  in  Italians,  lastings,  reps,  ribs,  etc.     Both 
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the  plain  and  figured  goods  come  in  plain  and  special  finishes,  such  as 
mercerized,  gassed,  Schreiner,  silk  or  electric  finish,  d\'e4  drills,  lenos, 
baizarines,  leno  brocades,  muslins,  lawns,  cambrics,  sheetings,  shirtings, 
T-cloths,  real  and  imitation  Turkey  reds,  flannels,  flannelettes,  Spanish 
stripes,  and  a  few  others. 

LAROKLY    INCREASED   Pl'RCTIASES. 

By  taking  some  of  the  leading  imports  of  cottons  during  1904,  and 
during  the  nine  months  ended  Septeml>er  80, 1905,  and  notmg  the  dis- 
crepancy^ in  the  length  of  the  two  periods,  the  showing  made  during 
the  latter  time  indicates  a  largely  increased  purchase  of  most  of  these 
particular  lines  for  the  nine  months  of  1905  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  has  proved  a  most  prosperous  year  for  those 
engaged  in  producing  these  d\'ed  stufl's  for  this  section  of  the  Chinese 
market.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pieces  and  valua- 
tion of  dyed  cottons  imported  in  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30,  1904  and  1905,  respectively: 


Value.         IMect'H.         Value. 


Plain,  fast  black 123,922  $449,837  154,198  $688,246 

Plain,  colored 7,h22  33,568  |  11,381  40,232 

Fijnired 26,910  I  158,888  40,153  155,994 

LaAtingK: 

Plain 18,202  50,721  14,126  40,642 

Figured 89,598  266,106  1  130,717  801,960 

Reps  and  ribs,  plain 1,775  15,278  |  2,519  1  8.817 

ShlrtingM  and  sheetlngH,  plain 20,223  56,726  11,963  32,241 

Turkey-red  cambric«,  25  yards '20,227  56,738  i  36,171  '  69,601 

Turkey-red  shirtings.  25  yards: 52.925  147,176  71,665  122,905 

Spanlnh  stripea,  64-inch 9.609,  23,104  |  9,755  30,046 

Total 371,213  1,^58,132  482,643  1,380,484 


In  the  foregoing  table  there  are  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
values  and  the  numbers  of  pieces  received  in  1905  when  compared  with 
the  amounts  and  values  of  the  same  goods  in  1904,  notably  in  figured 
Italians,  plain  reps  and  ribs,  and  Tui*key-red  shirtings,  in  which  there 
is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  valuations  in  the  face  of  a  pronounced 
increase  in  the  total  numl>er  of  piec*es.  In  the  item  of  Turkey-red 
cambrics,  with  an  increase  of  almost  double  the  number  of  pieces,  there 
is  an  increased  valuation  over  1904  of  less  than  $2,000.  In  these  par- 
ticular items  the  discrepancies  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
total  returns  were  not  sufficiently  complet<»d  to  the  linal  date  in  the 
period  referred  to  at  the  time  ojf  sending  in  the  report.  However 
imperfect  the  returns  may  be  for  the  1904  period,  in  so  far  as  the  val- 
uation is  concerned,  sufficient  evidence  is  produced  to  indicate  a  sale 
of  almost  double  the  numl)er  of  pieces  of  dved  cottons  in  this  market 
during  the  entire  year  1905  over  the  preceding  vear.  Practically  the 
total  output  of  dyed  goods  is  bougnt  from  the  Manchester  mills. 
With  a  careful  and  persistent  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  American 
mills  to  produce  goods  of  the  stvles,  finish,  character,  widths,  and 
lengths  suitable  for  this  market's  needs,  a  large  share  of  this  business, 
which  in  the  present  year  promises  to  exceed  1^1,750,000,  should  fall 
to  their  portion. 
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ITALIANS. 

Chief  ainon^  the  dyed  cotton  stuffs  is  the  plain  fast-black  cotton 
Italians.  As  shown  in  the  table,  this  market  consumed  123,922  pieces 
in  1904  at  a  declared  valuation  of  $449,837,  while  the  first  nine  months 
of  1905  showed  a  delivery  of  154,193  pieces,  valued  at  $588,246.  This 
cloth  is  now  being  much  used  in  preference  to  drills  and  jeans.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  its  popularity  has  greatly  increased  by  reason 
of  its  greater  attractiveness  in  appearance  and  feeling,  and  in  its  good 
lasting  and  wearing  qualities.  That  it  is  growing  into  univei'sal  use 
in  the  fashioning  of  various  garments  for  spring,  mil,  and  winter  wear 
should  especially  commend  it  to  very  careful  attention  of  American 
cotton  manufacturers.  Not  only  are  coats,  outer  and  under,  vests,  and 
trousers,  made  by  all  classes  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  they  are 
able  to  indulge  themselves  in  its  use,  l)ut  of  late  both  hats  and  the 
uppers  of  shoes  are  constructed  from  fast-black  cotton  Italians.  Its 
close  simulation  of  satin,  freedom  from  cracking,  and  "* dressy'" 
appearance  make  it  a  very  general  substitute  for  the  more  expensive 
satins  and  silks.  The  i-ange  of  prices  of  fa.st-bla«*k  Italians  is  quite 
wide  enough  to  permit  of  the  gratitication  of  the  desires  of  all  classes 
to  purchase  them.  Fast-black  Italians  do  not  come  in  lengths  exceed- 
ing 33  yards,  or  in  widths  in  excess  of  36  inches,  while  the  most  popu- 
lar dimensions  are  30  to  31  inches  in  width  and  30  to  31  yard  lengtns. 
The  prices  (|uoted  as  current  ()ctol>er.  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin  in  the  popular 
iengtlis  and  widths  are  from  l(»s.  to  20s.  5d.,  and  in  some  cases  even 
higher. 

BLACK    ITALIANS. 

Black  cotton  Italians  having  the  greatest  popularity  are  those  which 
aie  finished  w  ith  a  selvage  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  in  fine 
narrow  stripes  of  alternating  red  and  gieen.  These  selvages  are 
usually  woven  of  wool,  and  with  the  addition  of  these  narrow  borders 
such  pieces  brin^  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  more  per  piece.  With  the  Chinese 
merchant  and  his  patron  the  presence  of  these  narrow  bars  carries  a 
stamp  of  quality  higher  than  tlie  same  or  better  quality  cloth  without 
this  kind  of  selvage.  Borders  having  a  simple  alternating  gray  and 
black  stripe  will  bring  but  from  Id.  to  3d.  advance  over  the  plain  black 
border.  The  sample  piece  of  l>lack  Italian  at  20s.  5d.,  with  the  three 
bars  of  red  and  green,  was  (quoted  at  19s.  Id.  in  the  same  quality  but 
without  the  striped  borders,  and  at  2()s.  3d.  in  the  gray  and  black 
stripes.  Eleven  samples  of  fast-black  Italians  are  forwarded,  upon 
each  of  which  is  marked  the  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin  price,  together  with  the 
lengths  and  breadths.  Nine  are  cuttings  furnished  by  importers  and 
two  were  purchased  from  ('hinc^se  merchants.  The  duty  assessed  upon 
black  Italians  not  exceeding  36  inches  in  width  and  33  yards  long  is  2 
mace  4  candareens  per  piece  (17.28  cents)  at  72  cents,  the  haikwan  tael. 

The  table  given  below,  which  shows  the  provinces  where  black  Ital- 
ians were  sold,  together  with  the  amounts  going  to  each  of  the  prov- 
inces in  the  territory  supplied  from  Tientsin  with  merchandise,  is  very 
interesting,  in  that  it  shows  the  very  large  and  even  distribution 
throughout  that  area.  In  but  two  of  the  provinces,  Kansuh  and  Tur- 
kestan, is  the  totil  consumption  less  than  1,000  pieces,  and  in  these 
two  provinces  there  were  used  but  621  and  7  pieces,  respectively. 
These  two  provinces  are  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  Empire  fed  bv  Tientsin.     In  this  tal)le  is  al.sa>shown  the 
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number  of  yards  consumed  on  a  basis  of  30  yards  to  the  piece,  although 
a  large  percentage  of  the  pieces  runs  to  31  yards. 


Province. 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Provliice. 

Pieces. 

Yards. 

Chihli 

77,192 
33,464 
1,990 
4,445 
621 

2,315,760 
1.003,920 

59,700 
193,350 

18,630 

Shenjil 

1,486 

3,507 

1,918 

7 

44.580 
107,910 

Shaiwl 

Fenjrtien 

Sbantun^ 

Klrin 

57,540 

HoDan 

Turkestan             

210 

KAD9Uh 

The  total  value  of  this  inland  movement  of  black  Italians  in  1904 
amounted  to  ^93,767. 

Plain  dyed  colored  Italians,  mostly  in  purples  and  blues,  are  much 
worn  in  gowns  for  women,  and  like  the  black  Italians  are  taking  the 

flace  held  bv  drills  and  jeans  to  a  great  extent.  The  prices  of  colored 
talians  are  lower  than  the  prices  for  similar  finishes  m  blacks.  They 
are  worn  by  men  and  women  of  all  classes  in  all  seasons,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  the  summer.  Six  samples,  with  prices  quoted  and 
dimensions  given,  are  forwarded,  four  of  which  are  cuttings  given  by 
importers  and  two  purchased  from  Chinese  merchants. 

BROCADED  ITALIANS. 

Figured  or  brocaded  Italians  in  almost  every  color  and  shade  are 
very  popular  with  residents  of  cities  for  making  garments  for  both 
men  and  women,  but  because  of  their  prices  are  limited  to  the  use  of 
the  higher  classes  for  their  ordinary  and  best  wear  and  to  a  limited 
d^rree  by  the  less  well  circumstanced  for  occasional  wear.  Larger 
quantities  of  these  figured  Italians  are  being  annually  imported  for 
use  through  a  steadily  broadening  field,  as  shown  by  the  returns.  For 
the  calendar  year  1903  but  15,342  pieces  are  shown  to  have  entered 
this  market,  as  against  26,910  pieces  for  1904  and  40,153  pieces  for 
1905,  up  to  September  30.  The  prevailing  prices,  including  cost, 
insurance,  freignt,  and  charges  for  dyed  brocaded  Italians  laid  down 
in  Tientsin,  are  from  13  shillings  to  as  much  as  24  shillings  the  piece, 
although  the  qualities  ranging  about  17  shillings  are  the  most  popular. 

Eight  samples  are  forwarded,  which  have  been  obtained  from  Chi- 
nese merchants  after  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  most  popular  shades, 
figures,  and  sizes  of  designs.  Five  cuttings  furnished  by  an  importer 
show  a  range  of  prices  from  13s.  to  18s.  6d.,  each  piece  having  the 
price  and  dimensions  marked  thereon.  The  sizes  of  the  designs  vary 
from  4  to  9  inches,  favoiite  ones  being  in  7-inch  or  7i-inch  sizes.  The 
styles  which  carry  designs  between  4  inches  and  7i  inches  in  size  before 
a  repetition  of  the  design  occurs  do  not  ofi'er  a  variation  in  price,  but 
all  larger  designs  involve  an  increased  expenditure  in  their  making. 
The  most  desirable  length  for  figured  Italians  is  80  yards,  with  a  30- 
inch  width,  although  actual  measurement  of  pieces  shows  a  variance  of 
from  one-fourth  to  1  inch  from  this  standard  of  width.  Based  upon  a 
length  not  exceeding  36  yards  and  a  width  of  not  to  exceed  33  inches, 
the  duty  on  dyed  figured  Italians  is  0.150  Haikwan  taels  per  piece. 

1  am  told  by  thoge  who  have  handled  piece  goods,  and  especially 
cotton  Italians,  that  the  best  qualities  of  these  goods  are  not  made 
from  the  American-grown  cotton,  but  are  woven  from  that  purchased 
in  Egypt  The  reason  given  is  that  the  fiber  of  the  Egyptian  product 
is  mncb  longer  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  satiny  finish,  which  not 
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only  appears  better  at  the  outset,  but  in  addition  to  possessing  that 
property  the  finish  lasts  longer  and  is  not  so  readily  subject  to  cracking 
and  breaking  on  the  surface,  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  in  other 
places  where  wrinkling  might  come  from  wear.  If  this  be  true  with 
regard  to  the  desirability^  of  Egyptian  cotton  over  the  American  prod- 
uct by  reason  of  its  longer  staple,  it  would  not  appear  to  hold  good  in 
the  world-renowned  8ea  Islana  cotton. 

COTTON   LASTINGS  OR  BROCADES. 

This  exclusive  preference  for  Egyptian  cotton  is  not  true,  however, 
of  the  lower  grades  of  Italians,  nor  of  cotton  lastings,  plain  and  figured, 
with  which  the  next  portion  of  this  report  will  deal.  The  lower  grades 
of  Italians  are  made  oy  partly  mixing  the  American  with  the  Egyptian 
cotton,  and  with  lastings,  a  cheaper  quality  of  brocaded  cotton  stuff; 
none  of  the  latter  is  used.  In  those  Italians  which  run  from  15s.  the 
piece  down  to  10s.,  or  10s.  6d.,  there  is  an  admixture  of  American 
with  Eg3'ptian  cotton,  but  in  the  lastings  or  cheaper  brocades  the 
American  is  the  sole  cotton  used.  These  goods  generally  run  from 
about  7s.,  or  7s.  6d.,  to  10s.  and  lOs.  6d.,  seldom  above  the  latter  figure 
except  in  large  or  unusual  designs.  Inasmuch  as  cotton  lastings  can 
be  made  from  American  cotton,  and  in  spite  of  this  fact  are  almost 
entirely  purchased  from  the  English  manufacturers,  there  has  been 
selected  from  different  Chinese  merchants  an  assortment  of  eleven 
2-yard  lengths  of  English  makes  in  various  designs,  shades,  and  figures 
popular  in  this  market. 

The  c.  i.  f.  prices  quoted  on  lasting  similar  to  these  have  been 
between  8s.  6d.  and  9s.  2d. ,  but  in  all  likelihood  the  samples  selected 
were  from  goods  purchased  in  Shanghai  by  the  Chinese  through 
Chinese  agents,  and  not  through  Tientsin  importers.  It  is  to  that 
cause  that  is  assigned  the  inability  to  obtain  quotations  on  the  samples. 
The  four  cuttings  obtained  from  importing  nouses  are  marked  at  7s. 
8d.,  8s.  6d.j  9s.  2d.,  and  lis.  3d.,  respectively.  Cotton  lastings  are 
used  in  making  double  and  wadded  clotning  lined  with  shirtings  for  the 
women  and  girls  of  the  country  of  the  better  classes,  and  for  the  be^t 
wear  of  the  poorer  classes  of  both  the  country  and  city. 

LARGE   AND   GROWING    DEMAND. 

A  large  demand  is  rapidly  growing  up  for  this  line  of  goods,  and 
during  the  present  year  the  importation  promises  to  double  both  in 
number  ana  value  the  89,598  pieces  which  arrived  in  the  Tientsin 
market  in  1904  at  a  valuation  of  §2<3(],150.  That  this  should  be  prac- 
tically all  woven  from  American  cotton  shipped  to  England  and  there 
manufactured  and  sold  in  this  market  in  such  immense  quantities  with- 
out exciting  a  suflicient  amount  of  interest  among  American  cotton- 
goods  producers  to  cause  them  to  enter  into  a  strenuous  competition 
lor  a  large  share  of  this  valuable  trade  is  past  comprehension.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  matter  of  i>2()6,0()0  in  cotton  lastings  may  be  consid- 
ered too  insufficient  to  warrant  striving  for  a  portion  thereof,  but  that 
amount  was  purchased  by  this  section  of  the  Chinese  market  alone  dur- 
ing 1904,  while  in  nine  months  of  1905  over  $300,000  worth  of  lastings 
had  been  delivered  in  Tientsin.  During  1904  there  were  sold  in  the 
Chinese  market  a  total  of  1,395,550  pieces  of  cotton  lastings,  having  an 
aggregate  valuation  of  §4,292,466.  With  an  increase  throughout  the 
Empire  in  1905  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  port  of  Tientsin  during  that 
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period  there  should  be  a  market  large  enough  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  most  conservative. 

There  is  forwarded  a  collection  of  samples  of  a  shipment  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  prints  which  have  proved  a  failure  in  this  market.  These 
goods  are  different  in  finish  from  any  seen  in  the  Chinese  stores,  and 
the  delivery  of  the  shipment  was  not  effected  by  the  importer,  who  is 
now  trying  to  arrange  for  their  sale  in  Shanghai  or  elsewhere.  Upon 
a  <|uite  extensive  examination  of  the  stock  of  various  native  shops,  the 
finish  most  popular  in  this  market  appears  to  be  the  lustrous  or  satiny 
finish,  with  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  or  starchy  body  instead  of 
the  dull  finish.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  sheen  to  these  Ameri- 
can samples,  nor  is  there  any  starchy  body  to  them.  They  are  without 
life  or  luster,  and  for  these  reasons  would  not  meet  the  tastes  of  this 
market. 

Piece  goods  are  all  packed  in  wooden  cases  with  tin  linings,  with  the 
exception  of  graj"  goods,  which  are  baled.  Five  pieces  are  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  this  is  in  turn  wrapped  in  a  white  twilled  cotton  tillot, 
which  is  sewed.  Upon  each  piece  of  goods  and  on  each  cotton  tillot 
wrapping  are  pasted  such  pictures  or  designs  as  are  desired  to  indicate 
the  brand  of  goods. 

DYED  TURRET   REDS. 

Dyed  Turkey  reds  are  very  much  in  popular  favor  in  cambrics, 
T-cloths,  and  shirtings  for  making  clothing  for  girls  and  women  in  the 
cities  of  Tientsin  and  Peking  ana  the  provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shansi, 
a  goodly  number  being  distributed  throughout  the  wide  area  of  the 
Tientsin  market.  Turkey  reds  are  also  much  in  evidence  as  window 
curtains.  While  the  market  for  Turkey  reds  during  1904  amounted 
to  but  $203,914  and  is  not  nearly  as  large  and  important  a  feature  in 
the  cotton  piece-goods  market  as  ^ray  sheetings,  still  the  present 
promises  to  far  exceed  the  precedmg  year  and  is  considered  quite 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Manchester  mills.  With  the  steady 
and  rising  volume  of  business  done  in  Turkey  reds  they  should  be 
considerea  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  very  excellent  cotton-piece 
goods  market  of  Tientsin,  and  afford  a  handsome  opportunit}^  for 
American  mills  to  place  goods  of  the  character  demanded  by  this  sec- 
tion of  China.  Dyed  Turkey  reds  appear  to  come  almost  entirel}^  from 
the  Shanghai  market  and  not  through  the  firms  located  in  Tientsin. 
Prices,  therefore,  other  than  loc^il  retail  prices,  are  not  obtainable. 
These  are  attached  to  the  samples  obtained.  These  cloths  are  woven 
in  30-inch  widths  and  in  25  or  50  yard  lengths  to  meet  the  general 

E references,  although  certain  requirements  call  for  the  usual  30-yard 
jn^hs. 

Following  are  the  current  (October)  prices  per  piece  for  dyed 
Turkey  reds  quoted  by  a  loi^l  importer  who  is  endeavoring  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  these  goods: 


t                         1 
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1                     1 
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The  duty  on  dyed  Turkey  reds  is  based  upon  32-inch  widths  and  25- 
yard  lengths.  All  pieces  of  SJ  pounds  weight  and  under  are  based  on 
0.060  haikwan  taels  and  all  over  that  weight  0.10  haikwan  taels. 

COTTON    FLANNELS. 

Cotton  Spanish  stripes  are  sold  in  large  (][uantities  for  native  con- 
sumption. These  goods  are  used  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Chihii 
and  Shansi  and  are  made  into  bed  clothmg  and  curtains,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  them  as  presents  at  weddings,  birthdays,  and  on  other 
festive  occasions.  Merchants  present  their  patrons  with  pieces  of  this 
kind  of  cloth  on  ''opening  days"  in  their  stores.  Two  samples  of 
Spanish  stripes  haye  neen  obtained  and  are  forwarded.  Particular 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  st3'le  of  labeling  indicated  on  these 
samples.  ♦ 

In  this  line  the  j\.merican  product  leads  English,  Japanese,  and 
Dutch  competitors.  The  total  importation  of  cotton  flannels  to  this 
port  in  1904  amounted  to  $97,749,  of  which  the  American  portion  was 
166,846.  That  bought  of  English  mills  was  $16,832,  while  that  part 
obtained  from  Japan  and  Holland  amounted  to  $7,030  and  $1,752, 
respectively.  Cotton  flannels  come  dyed  in  red,  pink,  heliotrope, 
plum,  sky  blue,  scarlet,  purple,  in  fact  in  every  color  and  shade. 
Frices  for  quality  like  samples  were  quoted  at  9  s.  7d.  Three  samples 
are  sent  of  new  brands  of  English  nannels,  which  have  proved  very 
popular  sellers  for  making  into  underwear  for  the  winter  season  and 
tor  spring  and  late  autumn  wear.  They  are  30  yards  in  length  and  31 
inches  in  width,  except  as  noted  on  sample.  (Jotton  flannels,  similar 
to  what  is  called  "outing  flannel"  in  America,  and  twilled-back  flan- 
nels are  steadily  coming  into  greater  use,  ej^pecialW  those  from  Japan. 
One  merchant  stated  that  of  a  certain  style  of  striped  flannel  he  had 
sold  over  5,000  bales  this  year,  the  second  3  ear  of  its  introduction 
from  Japan;  that  the  sale  had  been  doubled  over  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  one  out  of  every  four  of  his  purchasers  bought  this  particu- 
lar bmnd.  A  sample  of  this  cloth  is  forwarded.  Four  samples  of 
Japanese  cotton  flannels  are  forwarded,  all  of  which  are  meeting  with 
a  very  good  sale  at  a  retail  price  of  about  $4.15  per  piece  in  30-yard 
lengtns,  and  in  widths  varying  from  28  to  31  inches.  Cotton  flannels 
are  shipped  in  tin-lined  wooden  cases  containing  20  pieces,  each  piece 
being  wrapped  separately  in  pai>er. 

LAWNS. 

There  is  a  small  sale  of  white  lawns  in  this  market.  Two  samples 
of  English  manufacture  have  been  selected  from  a  Chinese  merchant's 
stock.  They  are  used  for  window  curtains  and  mosquito  netting,  as 
well  as  for  summer  clothing.  The  sample  No.  1,  Victoria  lawn,  is  said 
by  the  Chinese  merchant  from  whom  it  was  purchased  to  be  very 
popular  and  in  great  demand.  This  retails  for  $1.28  per  piece,  in  12- 
yard  lengths  and  in  42-inch  widths,  while  the  open-stitcn  sample.  No.  2, 
in  24-yard  lengths  and  30-inch  widths,  retails  for  $2.28.  Sample 
No.  3,  of  English  dyed  figured  brocade,  30  inches  wide  and  30  yards 
in  length,  retails  for  $5.46  per  piece,  and  is  used  for  making  coats  and 
garments  for  the  middle  classes.  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  samples  of  corded 
cottons  which  have  a  small  sale  and  are  used  to  a  limited  degree  by 
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certain  classes  of  Chinese  in  making  various  articles  of  clothing.  They 
retail  at  $7.86  per  piece,  in  30-yard  lengths  and  36-inch  widths. 
These  last  six  samples  were  purchased  from  Chinese  merchants  hi  the 
first  days  of  my  vork  here  and  upon  their  statement  that  they  were 
among  the  most  popular  sellers.  Subsequent  inquiry  failed  to  ascer- 
tain the  houses  through  which  they  were  purchased,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  they  are  among  the  various  kinds  of  goods  purchased  wholly  or 
in  part  from  the  Shanghai  market.  C.  i.  f .  prices  at  Tientsin  are  there- 
fore not  to  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  freauently  stated  by  those  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  port  that  tnere  is  a  diflference  between  f.  o.  b.  New  Yom  prices 
and  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin  prices  of  about  10  per  cent  to  cover  expenses  of 
insurance  and  freight  and  an  additional  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  to 
cover  duty,  coolie  nire,  interest  upon  sight  araft  to  date  of  maturity, 
storage,  commission  of  house,  and  comnuasion  of  1  per  cent  to  the  com- 
pradore  for  guaranteeing  payment.  From  the  commission  house 
through  the  Chinese  merchant  to  the  retail  dealer  and  finally  to  the 
consumer,  there  is  an  additional  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  all  a  ditference 
of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  between  c.  i.  f.  prices  and  retail  prices. 

AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS   CAN   C-ONTROL. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  various  linens  of  cotton  piece  goods 
is,  in  most  of  the  items,  made  of  the  leading  and  most  attmctive  lines 
for  American  mills  from  the  view  point  of  their  annual  value.  Out 
of  a  total  value  of  cotton  piece  goods  sold  in  this  market  during  1904 
of  over  $6,500,000  these  fines  represent  the  ^reat  bulk,  and  approxi- 
mately^ two-thirds  of  the  sum  stated  are  supplied  by  Manchester  mills 
from  cotton  obtained  in  America,  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
woven  into  cloth,  and  shipped  to  northern  China.  That  a  greatly 
increased  share  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Chinese  market  can  be 
won  by  American  manufacturers  and  held  against  all  competitors  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt;  nor  is  there  doubt  that  that  portion  at  present 
going  to  American  houses  is  being  striven  for  bv  our  competitors 
whose  efforts  in  that  direction  seem  to  be  attended  with  excellent 
results.     Japan,  India,  and  Holland  must  be  included  among  the  com- 

Bititors  who  are  striving  for  commercial  advantages  in  the  Orient, 
ur  strongest  position  is  in  gmy  goods,  and  for  the  present  the  sale 
of  this  commodity  furnishes  our  greatest  opportunity,  although  Eng- 
land has  not  ceased  to  bid  strongly  for  restoration  of  her  lost  prestige 
in  this  line. 

There  is  without  doubt  more  expenditure  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  annually  by  English  manufacturers  in  efforts  to  control  that  part 
of  the  gray-cotton  piece  goods  trade  which  is  still  retained  by  them 
and  in  endeavoring  to  reclaim  the  ground  won  by  America  than 
American  cotton  manufacturers  spend  in  tive  years  looking  for  new 
markets  for,  not  their  surplus  stock,  but  the  emplo^^ment  of  their  sur- 
plus energy.  The  army  of  laborers  seeking  employment  and  capable 
of  giving  trained  service  in  America  is  annually  increasing  at  a  rate 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  requirements  of  the  home 
market  As  stated  by  Secretary  Metcalf  in  his  speech  in  Atlanta 
before  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  '''  the  manufactures 
of  the  JJnited  States  have  increased  thirteenfold  in  the  past  forty 
years  while  the  population  has  increased  but  fourfold.''    This,  in  few 
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words,  tolls  the  story  which  the  future  holds  for  the  American  maiiu- 
factorcr.  His  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  eonstituenev  is  to  And  a 
market  which  will  employ  the  energie.s  of  that  rapidly  increasing 
army  in  a  rational  manner,  with  a  well-detined  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  that  market.  At  a  time  when  prosperity  in  all  lines  of 
industrial  activity  is  prevalent  at  home,  the  American  manufacturer, 
with  comparatively  little  inconvenience  and  expenditure,  may  safely 
improv^e  tne  opjjortunity  which  has  long  appealed  to  him  and  secure 
at  least  a  foothold  in  a  market  which,  durmg  a  period  of  domestic 
business  depression,  will  insure  steady  operation  for  his  plant  and 
employment  for  his  people. 

li  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  be  eaniestly  given  to  a  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  foreign  markets  with  the  determination  to  learn  what 
is  wanted,  how  to  supply  that  want,  how  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  then 
to  wait  for  profits  untilthe  business  is  established,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  long  run  that  profits  would  be  tus  large  and  as  steady  from  the  for- 
eign jis  are  obtained  in  the  domestic  market.  Attention  to  details, 
perseverence,  patience,  and  a  determination  to  win  are  prerequisites 
to  a  successful  export  business.  In  from  three  to  five  years  good 
returns  may  l)e  looked  for.  Sales  or  profits  from  a  v^enture  into  the 
foreign  trade  must  not  be  expected  at  the  end  of  a  3'ear  or  two  years 
upon  a  scale  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  home  market  during  a 
like  period.  But  after  two  years  returns  will,  in  all  likelihood,  under 
normal  conditions,  begin  to  be  seen.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed 
by  all  business  houses  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  at  this  port. 

TOWELS. 

Another  commodity  of  cotton  stuff  is  that  of  towels,  which  have  a 
usage  throughout  the  same  area  as  that  above  referred  to  regarding 
handkerchiets,  although  the  quantities  are  slightly  less.  In  this  line 
the  Japanese  mills  at  present  control  the  market  with  a  total  for  1904 
of  111,276  dozens,  valued  at$29,375,  as  against  53,817  dozens,  valued  at 
$14,161,  from  all  other  countries.  They  are  of  light  weight  and  flimsy 
stuff  for  the  most  part,  although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
better  qualities,  which  are  purchased  by  the  wealthier  classes.  In  size 
towels  vary  from  12  to  18  inches  in  the  most  popular  widths  and  in 
lengths  from  30  to  40  and  even  as  long  as  50  inches.  The  greatest  lium- 
ber  in  use  are  those  having  printed  or  stamped  designs  of  oriental 
types  in  blue  and  black,  the  most  popular  colors.  Man}'  are  l>oiight, 
however,  of  the  plain  white,  or  with  two  or  three  blue  or  red  threads 
woven  into  the  ends.  The  samples  of  towels  ol)tained  show  t^'pes  of 
popular  weaves  and  prints  in  l>oth  Turkish  and  plain.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  prices: 

Smooth  finish,  print<^d,  Japanese,  43  tael  cents  per  dozen  (30  cents 
gold). 

Smooth  finish,  English,  35  tael  cents  per  dozen  (24^  cents  gold). 

Turkish  towels,  Japanese,  64.3  tael  cents  per  dozen  (45  cents  gold). 

Turkish  towels,  Japanese,  1.43  taels  per  dozen  ($1  gold). 

Turkish  towels,  Japanese,  ijo  tael  cents  per  dozen  (45^  cents  gold). 

C.  i.  f.  prices  have  been  obtainable  only  upon  the  English  towel, 
which  has  been  quoted  at  O^d.  per  dozen. 
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THREAD. 

Cotton  thread  on  spools  and  in  balls  is  in  great  use  in  the  territory 
fed  by  this  market.  During  1904  there  were  distributed  throughout 
the  provinces  to  the  north  and  west  of  Tientsin,  including  Chihli, 
1397,888  in  cotton  thread.  The  greater  value  of  these  kinds  was  that 
represented  by  thread  in  balls,  of  which  there  were  distributed 
$326,460,  while  $71,428  constituted  the  valuation  of  thread  on  spools. 
All  sizes  or  counts  of  cotton  spool  thread,  both  glazed  and  ung)azed, 
are  used  by  the  p^^ople  in  the  territory  referred  to,  but  by  fax  the 
gr«itest  use  is  made  of  numbers  8, 10, 50,  and  60  six-cord,  in  200-yard 
lengths;  the.se  retail  at  8  cents  Mexican  (4  cents  IJnitea  States  cur- 
rency). The  spool  upon  which  thread  is  wound  is  differently  shaped 
from  that  in  ordinary  use  in  America,  and  samples  have  been  obtained 
of  the  kind  used,  as  well  as  samples  of  thread  on  balls. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  use  of  cheap  cotton  handkerchiefs 
made  especiallv  for  this  market  by  Japanese  manufacturers.  These 
handkerchiefs  have  Oriental  designs,  figures,  and  characters  of  peculiar 
sngniticance  to  the  purchasers.  Germany  and  England  also  send  a 
large  quantity  of  cheap  handkerchiefs  which  find  a  ready  market  among 
the  natives.  During  1904  there  were  imported  of  all  kinds  32,260 
dozens  of  cotton  handerchiefs.  They  have  a  wide  area  of  distribution 
extending  over  the  territory  supplied  from  Tientsin.  The  record  of 
inland  transit  trade,  as  shown  by  the  transit  passes  issued  during  1904  for 
Japanese  handkerchiefs,  is  85,879  dozens  at  a  valuation  of  $28,849.26. 
The  handkerchiefs  were  bought  by  the  different  provinces  in  total  quan- 
tities ranging  from  845  dozens  for  Kansuh  and  488  dozens  for  Turkestan, 
the  two  smallest  buyers,  to  amounts  of  81,656  dozens  and  41,413  dozens 
for  Shamd  and  Chihli,  respectively.  The  goods  from  which  the  handker- 
chiefs are  made  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  they  sell  at  prices  running 
between  35  candareens  or  tael  cents  to  9  mace  or  90  tael  cents — 24.5 
cents  CO  63  cents,  gold — per  dozen,  and  even  higher  prices  are  obtained 
for  better  qualities.  The  samples  forwarded  are  illustrative  of  the 
styles  popular.  -The  item  of  handkerchiefs  shows  a  greatly  increased 
importation  for  the  present  3  ear  over  the  previous  year.  t)uring  the 
first  nine  months  of  1904  there  had  l>een  but  23,440  dozens  delivered, 
while  the  same  period  for  1905  showed  a  total  of  75,153  dozens  for  the 
port  of  Tientsin  alone. 

YARNS. 

Cotton  yarns  are  packed  in  bales,  machine  pressed,  containing  40 

t)a<*kages,  each  package  weighing  10  pounds,  and  having  20  skeins. 
Cach  package  is  inclosed  in  medium-weight  wmpping  paper  and  the 
whole  covered  with  heavy  wrapping  paper.  This  is  m  turn  wrapped 
with  heavy  tari-ed  gunny  sacking,  and  over  all  there  is  placed  close 
woven  gunny -sack  covermg.  From  four  to  six  heavy  iron  stmps  bind 
the  bale,  the  edges  of  which  are  supported  by  heavy  wooden  strips 
laid  lengthwise  on  the  sides  of  the  bale.  This  is  the  method  pursued 
b}'  English,  Indian,  and  Japanese  import(Ms,  with  the  exception  that 
tfie  Japanese  do  not  use  the  tarred  gunny  cloth,  as  the  liability  to  dam- 
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age  by  moisture  does  not  figure  so  greatly  in  the  corapamtively  short 

gissage  from  Osaka  or  other  Japanese  ports  to  the  Chinese  market, 
ne  particular  point  is  in  strong  evidence  in  the  Japanese  yarns,  and 
that  IS  in  the  matter  of  weight.     All  cotton  yarns  are  imported  at 

f)rices  calculated  to  the  bale,  which  ordinarily  is  400  pounds  net.  Eng- 
ish  and  Indian  yarns  are  shipi)ed  in  bales  of  400  pounds  net  weight  of 
cotton,  while  Japanese  yarn  nas  a  net  weight  of  420  pounds  per  bale 
or  5  per  cent  more  yarn  per  bale  than  English  or  Indian  yarns,  although 
invoiced  at  400  pounds  net.  Orders  for  cotton  yarns  are  generally 
placed  in  the  early  pail  of  the  Chinese  New  Year,  during  the  month  of 
February,  and  are  pla<^*ed  for  delivery  within  the  next  six  months,  or 
any  time  thereafter  during  the  year  that  may  be  designated. 

VARIETIES  IMPORTED. 

Cotton  yarns  imported  into  Tientsin  are  almost  entirely  10  s.,  16  s., 
and  20  s.,  the  Indian  short  staple  being  so  well  adapted  for  these 
coarser  counts.  Indian  yarns  are  most  in  evidence.  The  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  cheap  labor  to  produce  the  yarns  from  the  plenti- 
ful supply  of  raw  material,  together  with  the  proximity  of  the  Cninese 
market,  has  enabled  Indian  mills  to  sell  their  outputs  in  the  greatest 
quantities  of  any  country.  Japanese  yarns,  however,  have  been  strong 
competitors  for  a  large  share  of  the  sales,  and  l)etween  the  two  prod- 
ucts the  Lancashire  article  has  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  portion. 
Japanese  yarns  have  teen  especially  successful  in  the  northern  part 
of  China,  due  somewhat  to  the  advantage  gained  by  the  nearer  geo- 
graphical relation  than  India. 

Much  has  been  said  heretofore  about  the  value  of  the  cotton  yarns 
imported  by  the  Chinese  market  and  its  use  by  the  natives  in  weaving 
great  quantities  of  their  textiles,  especially  during  times  of  high  prices 
of  foreign  cotton  goods.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Indian  and  Japanese  yarns  were  distnbuted  through  a  wide 
area  west  and  north  of  Tientsin,  the  former  in  a  total  valuation  of 
$2,225,651  and  the  latter  $734,616  during  1904.  The  total  importation 
of  English  yarns  during  that  time  amounted  to  but  $29,992.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  amount  is  not  obtainable. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  CONTROL. 

GROWING   DEMAND  FOR  COTTONS  IN  NORTH  CHINA — CONDITIONS  FULLY 

DESCRIBED. 

In  the  following  letter  from  Shanghai  Si>ecial  Agent  Burrill  describes 
with  great  fullness  the  condition  of  the  markets  of  China  with  special 
reference  to  cotton  piece  goods.  He  furnishes  details  concerning 
styles,  patterns,  texture,  weight,  etc.,  with  such  clearness  that  our 
manufacturers  can  not  fail  to  fully  comprehend  the  information.  This 
letter  covers  some  of  the  ground  gone  over  bv  Special  Agent  Crist, 
but  as  the  observatioiLi  of  each  were  made  at  ditferent  commercial  cen- 
ters of  the  Chinese  Empire  their  reports  will  lose  nothing  by  occasional 
repetitions.     The  same  instructions  were  sent  to  both  special  agents  to 
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make  thorough  investigations  of  our  cotton  trade  in  China.     Mr.  Bur- 
rill's  letter  follows: 

American  t!otton  piece  goods  control  the  markets  of  northern  China, 
not  only  because  of  their  superiority  in  quality  and  greater  adapta- 
bility to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  part  of  the  Empire,  but  for  the 
reason  that  the  Chinese  now  fully^  appreciate  that  they  practice  real 
economy  in  buying  pure,  unsized  cotton  goods  manufactured  without 
the  use  of  an}'  foreign  matter  whatsoever.  It  i^?  through  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  natives  of  the  north  that  heavily-.sized  piece  ^oods,  weight 
for  weight,  are  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  pure  article,  that  the 
importations  of  English  makes  have  steadily  decreased,  while  succeed- 
ing years  show  more  than  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  demand  for 
American  goods.  The  goods  sold  themselves  after  they  were  prop- 
erly introduced  and  firmly  established  on  this  market,  through  the 
untiring  efforts  and  businesslike  methods  of  the  dealers  in  American 
piece  goods  in  Shanghai.  It  has  taken  many  years  to  build  up  this 
splendid  trade,  and  its  maintenance  and  expansion  now  rest  to  a  far 
greater  extent  with  the  American  manufacturer  than  with  the  mer- 
chants of  northern  China  who  handle  the  goods.  It  is  undeniable  that 
there  has  been  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  some  American  ship- 
pers in  exporting  to  China.  While  the  consistent  and  even  rapid 
growth  of  trade  in  American  manufactures  in  northern  China  affords 
ample  proof  that  our  fabrics  ai«e  steadily  gaining  appreciation  through- 
out the  countrj,  there  are  certain  obstacles  hampering  the  expansion 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

POINTS  TO   BE   OBSERVED. 

Careful  attention  to  these  points  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
American  manufacturers  if  they  desire  to  participate  in  the  vastly 
increased  demand  inevitable  witli  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  opening 
up  of  Manchuria.     These  points  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  The  indifference  of  manufacturers  to  the  necessity  of  rigidly 
maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of  their  output  when  it  has 
obtained  a  standing  and  ready  sale  on  tnis  market. 

(2)  Their  lack  of  due  adherence  to  the  terms  of  contracts  entered 
into  as  to  the  time  of  delivery.  This  is  of  grave  importance  inasmuch 
as  upon  prompt  delivery,  according  to  stipulations,  depends  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  contracts  made  here  with  the  native  merchants. 

PACKING    AND  TRANSSHIPPING. 

(3)  The  insecure  and  inefficient  packing  of  piece-goods  cargoes  f  re- 

Suently  complained  of  on  the  arrival  here.  Through  such  carelessness 
amage  often  results,  entailing  not  only  possibly  serious  loss  but  great 
annoyance  to  the  merchants  nere  because  of  their  inability  to  make 
delivery  of  contracts  to  their  Chinese  customers.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  American  shipper  that  goods  are  subjected,  on  the  rail- 
roads and  steamship,  to  exceedingly  rough  handling,  needlessly  so 
possibly,  but  nevertheless  calculated  to  destroy,  partially  at  least,  any 
packing  of  insufficient  strength  to  withstand  it.  Goods  destined  for 
the  Orient  require  the  best  protection  that  can  be  affordexi,  and  the 
difference  in  earpense  is  so  slight  that  the  methods  now  frequently 
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employed  must  be  due  rather  to  carelessness  than  to  a  consideration 
of  the  fractionally^  greater  cost. 

(4J  The  delay  m  transshipping  on  the  Pacific  coast,  through  which 
goods,  required  here  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  fill  contracts 
with  the  Chinese  merchants,  are  held  for  long  periods.  According  to 
the  Shanghai  merchants  this  repeatedly  occurred  during  the  recent 
war,  and  was  the  source  of  great  annoyance  and  not  infrequent  loss. 

WEKIHT  AND   SELVAGE. 

(5)  The  negligence  of  manufacturers  to  maintain  the  weight  of  their 
goods.  Every  cargo  of  piece  goods  of  whatever  kind  shipped  to  C'hina 
should  be  identical  in  weight  with  the  one  preceding,  and  all  should 
conform  absolutely  to  the  sample  submitted  by  the  merchants  here  to 
the  Chinese  buyer.  It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  three  pieces 
of  goods,  supposedh'  of  the  same  weight  and  contracted  for  b}-  the 
Chinese  with  that  understanding,  have  been  found  to  weigh  14.6, 13.6, 
and  14  pounds,  respectively.  This  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
per has  led  the  Chinese  dealer  to  distrust  a  cargo  of  that  chop  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  demand  that  the  bales  be  opened  so  that  he  may  have 
an  oppoilunitv  to  ascertain  if  the  goods  are  up  to  the  standard.  Mis- 
takes of  that  cnaracter  can  not  successfully  be  explained  to  the  Chinese, 
and  they  unquestionably  constitute  a  menace  to  the  trade. 

(6)  Manufacturers  evidently  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  prop- 
erly trimmed  selvage.  When  a  piece  of  ^oods  is  opened  and  the  ends 
of  the  yarn  are  found  to  be  stickmgout,  mdicating  careless  trimming, 
the  Chinese  buyer  objects  and  it  may,  and  generally  does,  result  in  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  demand  for  that  particular  chop. 

(7)  The  English  manufacturers  have  adopted  a  plan  which  it  might 
be  well  for  the  piece-goods  men  of  the  Tnited  States  to  follow.  At  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  3S  or  40  yard  piece  of  goods  they  weave 
what  is  called  a  ''•heading.''  As  the  goods  are  sold  by  the  importer 
to  the  Chinese  buyer,  genemlly  unopened,  this  prevents  unscrupulous 
natives  from  presenting  unjust  claims  for  short  length.  No  such  pre- 
caution is  taken  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

OBSTACLES  ENCOUNTERED. 

These  points  may  be  regarded  by  the  American  manufacturer  as 
unimportant  and  even  frivolous,  but  the  Chinese  have  their  whims, 
their  likes  and  their  dislikes,  and  they  want  and  will  buy  what  they 
want,  and  not  what  others  think  that  they  should  want.  In  order  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  trade  in  piece  goods  with  them,  all  their 
little  peculiarities  should  carefully  be  studied,  and  the  less  the  home 
manufacturer  deviates  from  their  whimsical  wishes  the  better  it  will 
be  for  American  prestige  on  this  market. 

In  China  seveml  important  factors  enter  into  the  difficulticvs  encoun- 
tered by  merchants  handling  foreign  goods  in  their  eflbrts  to  extend 
trade.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  over  large  sections  of  the  country.  These  conditions  are, 
however,  gradually  being  improved  through  the  opening  up  of  new 
channels  of  steam  traffic  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  With 
the  advent  of  the  railroad,  a  movement  that  is  constantly  g^ather.ng 
momentum,  the  Shanghai  importers  will  be  able  to  keep  in  closer 
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teach  with  their  markets  and  remove  many  obstacles  that  now  operate 
against  satisfactory  business  transactions  with  the  natives  of  outlying 

Srovinces.  The  ^Mikin"  system  of  inland  taxation  (which  will  be 
iscussed  later),  the  la<-k  of  adequate  banking  facilities,  and  the  gen- 
erally unsettled  state  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  also  add  to  their 
difficulties,  but  these,  it  is  expected,  will  gradually  adjust  themselves, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  when  that  shall  occur, 
should  be  so  firmly  intrenched  on  this  market  as  immediately  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  improved  conditions. 

POPULAR  AMERICAN  BRANDS. 

Among  the  Chinese  there  are  large  quantities  of  American-made 
cotton  goods  that  have  attained  great  popularity,  and  justly  so,  by 
reason  of  their  worth.  The  points  of  evenness  of  make,  cleanness,  and 
smoothness  of  finish  are  closely  examined  into  bv  the  native  buyer,  and 
valuers  are  assigned  to  the  various  makes  accordingly.  Years  ago  the 
gfKKLs  were  principally  marketed  by  their  chops  or  trade-marks,  by 
which  they  became  known  in  the  distant  consuming  market.  Certain 
chops  met  the  reauirements  of  the  Chinese,  became  well  known,  and, 
in  consequence,  aominated  the  market.  Manufacturers,  recognizing 
this,  were  careful  to  maintain  the  quality  of  their  goods.  There  were 
then  comparatively  few  mills  in  the  United  States  catering  to  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  as  the  business  was  well  established  and  profitable  their 
interests  lay  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  their  several  makes. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  great  expansion  in  manufacturing  for 
export,  especially  throughout  the  Southern  States  of  America,  has 
resulted  in  throwing  on  this  market  a  variety  of  new  goods  under  new 
trade-marks.  Several  of  these,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  of  indifferent 
quality'  with  regaixi  to  the  standard  previously  established  and  to  which 
the  Chinese  were  accustomed.  The  consequence  has  been,  according 
to  the  piece-goods  dealers  here,  a  general  deterioration  and  throwing 
on  the  market  less  salable  goods.  While  several  of  the  old-established 
chops  have  maintained  their  commanding  lead,. others  have  permitted 
competition  to  lower  their  standai*d,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  popu- 
larity and  credit. 

In  spite  of  all  disadvantages  and  shortx^omings,  however,  the  trade 
in  American  cotton  goods  ouring  the  last  decade  has  developed  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  in  fact  far  more  rapidly  than  that  in  English 
farbics  of  similar  descriptions.  The  offtake  from  the  Shanghai  market, 
where  virtually  the  entire  import  is  centered,  has  grown  from  a  total 
in  1895  of  1,647,000  pieces  of  all  descriptions  of  American  goods  to  a 
total  in  1904  of  8,200,000  pieces  in  round  numbers.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  year  fully  10,Oi5o,000  pieces  of  cotton  goods  have  been 
imported,  all  indicating  a  most  graifying  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
American  piece  goods  to  this  market. 

AMERICAN   PIECE  GOODS   AT  SHAN(iHAI. 

In  connection  with  the  wholesome  expansion  of  the  trade  the  follow- 
ing comparative  table  of  imports  and  reexports  at  Shanghai  of  Ameri- 
can gooas,  showing  the  principal  distributing  markets  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  piece-goods  men  at  home  engaged  in  manufacturing  for 
the  export  market.     This  table  was  prepared  by  Wisner  &  Co.,  of 
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Shanghai,  and  represents  the  number  of  pieces  imported  of  the  grades 
nam^: 


Year. 


I  I 

Drills,     j  Sheetings.  ■    Jeans. 


18W 740, 6S4 

1895 '  692,378 

1896 1,248,287 

1897 1,470,746 

1898 1  1,212.046 

1899 1,607.710 

1900 S25,701 

1901 1 1,639,503 

1902 1  1,531,414 

1903 1,463,127 

1904 1,511.791 


1,256,182 
830,123 
2,316,912 
2.447,808 
2, 349, 865 
3,960.197 
2,292,906 
2, 827. 884 
4,319,401 
2. 896, 194 
2, 200,  .310 


26.000 
22,000 
55,000 
69,000 

lo;J,t:oo 

1-26,000 
136,841 
97,500 
198.  a43 
i:W,200 
151,000 


The  annexed  tabh^s  show  the  total  imix)rts  at  Shanghai,  in  pieces  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  reexports  from  Shanghai  for  the  years  given. 


Year. 


Imports.     Reexports. 


Year. 


I  Firct*. 

1 894 1  2 ,  022 . 8 1 6 

1895 1.444,601 

1896 .^6J0.199 

1897 1  3.99-3.5.54 

1898 3.6(h5,541 

1899 5,693.907       5,026,296 


Imports.     Reexports. 


Piece*. 
1,640,90:1 
1,679.527 
2,685.621 
3,r>43.930 
4,024, 5.-)7      19ai 3,869,101 


1900 

1901 

1902 6, 049, 158 

1 903 4. 492. 521 


Pifceg. 

3.255.448 

4,561,887 


Pieces. 
2,324,980  , 
4. 794. 926 
4.952,239 
4,743,581 
4,284,776 


The  following  shows  the  reexports  to  Tientsin,  Niuchwang,  and 
Chefoo: 


Year. 


Drills.    •  .Sheetings. 


1894 463,466'  1,053,788 

1895 '  461,882  [  982,441 

1896 712,091  I  1.595.100 

1897 997, 52:i  2, 163, 752 

1898 1,182,428  2,849,135 

1H99 1, '202.950  I  3,456,009 

1900 342,42H  1,4}«,984 

1901 l,124,7as  2,883,060 

1902 1  9;?8, 708  2, 699. 319 

1903 1, 050, 312  2, 3:^2, 870 

1904 728,465  !  2,4«2,470 


Jean.s. 

All  kinds 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

23,680 

1,540,934 

93* 

18,730 

1,463,053 

87 

42, 690 

2, 379. 881 

m 

50,745 

3,212,020 

88 

88, 775 

4, 120, 338 

89 

82,190 

4,741,149 

94J 

37,900 

1,864.312 

80} 

123, 755 

4,131,529 

86 

8-1.990 

3,7-23,107 

75 

128,080 

y,  517, 262 

74 

103,005 

3,313,940 

77 

The  total  reexports  to  the  four  Yangtze  River  ports,  Chinkiang, 
Wuhu,  Kiukiang,  and  Ilankau  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Drills. 


lsheeUngs.|Ankinds.|I^f[^-^^t 


6* 
74 

84 

'4 

4.95 

91 

8 
10 
12 
10 


102,145  1 

5.275 

107. 420 

119,V2:i  1 

5,351 

1*2,5,074 

218,845  1 

ll,rA5 

2:».480 

250, 22<i 

10.805 

261.031 

20;i.37()  1 

27,105 

290, 475 

201.. 500  1 

47,329 

248, 829 

175. 2:iH 

54.000 

229,238 

322,578  1 

05, 940 

388,618 

305.450  1 

132,455 

497,905 

4as,39i 

161,900 

570,361 

244,833 

169,934  ' 

414,767 
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In  the  latter  half  of  1895  business  at  Niuchwang  was  much  restricted 
by  the  war  with  Japan,  that  port  being  in  Japanese  occupation.  The 
estimated  number  of  pieces  of  all  kinds  carried  on  Decemoer  31  of  the 
several  years  named  is  given  as  follows: 


Pieces. 

189:5 1,339,000 

1897   1,305,000 

1898 306,000 

1899 587,780 

1900 1,556,240 


Pieces. 

1901 1,341,650 

1902 2, 438,  569 

1903 2,187,509 

1904 1,771,835 


NORMAL   CONSUMITION. 

The  Boxer  outbreak  occurred  in  June,  1900,  and  business  with 
Tient*?in  and  Niuchwang  was  entirely  suspended  during  the  rest  of  that 
year,  and  much  restricted  in  1901.  At  tne  present  time  a  normal  con- 
sumption of  approximately  <),00(»,000  pieces  annually  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  capacity  of  the  market  of  northern  China,  so  that  the  result  of 
the  enormous  importation  of  this  year  is  that  the  market  is  now  heavily 
overstocked  with  American  goods  of  all  descriptions.  As  many  (car- 
goes are  on  the  way  and  more  are  contracted  for,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  outlook  for  orders  from  the  Shanghai  importers  in  the  near  future 
is  not  particularly  encouraging.  The  same  condition  obtains  with 
regard  to  English  fabrics. 

.     TOTAL   IMPORTS   AND    DELIVERIES. 

An  examination  of  the  following  comparative  table  completed  down 
to  December  5,  1905,  will  show  the  total  imports  and  total  deliveries  of 

fiiece  goods,  as  against  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
t  also  shows  an  estimate  of  the  stock  now  on  hand  as  against  December 
8,  1904. 


Goods. 


Grayshlrtings: 

European pieces. 

American do. . . 

T  cIothB: 

32-Inch do... 

36-mch do... 

Indian.  32  and  36  inch, 

pieces 

White  shirtings: 

European pieces. 

American do... 

Drills: 

E^nglish  and  Indian, 
pieces 

Dutch ....pieces. 

American do . . . 

J^ins: 

English  and  Indian, 
pieces  

Dutch pieces. 

American do... 


Total  deliveries. 


1905. 


4,317,374 
246,026 

580,463 
63,005 

77.741 

2,547,ia4 
1,317 


403,758 
40,290 
248,806 


1904. 


3,974,686 
174, 276 

4M,007 
92,465 

16,000 

2,005,934 
6,591 


294.424 
23,211 
119, 145 


Total  imports. 


1904. 


Stocks  at  date  are  based 
I  on  the  Chamt)er  of 
1  ('ommerce  returns, 
I      June  30,  1905. 


5,424,008 
309,598 

617, 195 
127,  .^88 

296,  a54 

3,337.829 
675 


176,402  160.020  256.550 

28,880  10,772  1  18,380 

2,456,9:»       1,087,505       2,965,975 


W8, 782 
55, 159 
362,570 


3,012,90:3 
161,140 


246,369 
145.511 


28,450 


2,080,976  I 
185 


134,416 
9.603 
1,193,551  I 


301,644 
9,578 

126,200  ; 


At  date  es- 
timated. 


1,746,649 
488,960 

140,350 
74,031 

163,910 

1,457,162 
1,506 


114,209 

4,600 

718,249 


278,950 
22,837 
107,972 


December 
8,  1904. 


392,914 
41,245 

17,564 
33,032 

20,420 

636,106 
224 


110,881 


4,502 
840 

865 
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Total  deliveries. 


Total  imports. 


Gooda. 


1905. 


I 


1904. 


Sheetings: 

EuglLsh pie<*es..  288.907 

Indian do....,  47,985 

Amerirau do 5,  496, 405 

Dyed  cottons do 152, 545 

Printed  cottons do. . . .  712.633 

Fancy  woven  cottons,  .d  > 33, 233 

Turkey-red  shirtings .  .do i  499, 463 

Velvets do....'  34.338 

Velveteens do....  13,213  | 

Handkerchiefs dozens..!  340,841  i 

Muslins pieces. .  217. 987 

Lcnosand  balzarines..do '  49.527  1 

Ck>tton  yam:                             !  I 

Indian parcels..  851,659  j 

English do....,  12.794 

Japan do....  334.905  I 

Shanghai do....]  132,916  i 

Spanish  stripes:  i 

W(K)len ple<'t»s..  18,883 

Cotton do. ...  41, 791 

Medium  and  broad  cloths,  I  ' 

pieces 15, 162 

Russian  cloth pieces. .  3, 083 

Camlets do ,  25,613 

I^ngcUs do....'  56,596  I 

Lastings do....  3;j.526 

Italian  cloth do. . : .  23, 125 

Cotton  lastings  and  Italian, 

colored,  pieces 1,303,251 

Cotton  Italians,  fast  black,  | 

pi<*ces 733, 105 

Cotton  flannels: 

American piect^. .  180. 625 

Eun>pean do 42,791 

Japan do 8,929  i 

Kerosene  oil:  i 

A  merican cases. . '  2, 249, 617       2, 806, 260 

Russian do....  607,811       1,597,701 


{  Stocksatdatearebafted 
on  the  Chamber  of 
Commeri'c    returns, 

I      June  30.  1905. 


492,729 

41,571 
2,665.099  , 
111,649  ! 
723,061 

41,070  ! 
479,717 

35,564  I 
6,732  I 
296,856 
193,610 

51,555 

904,065 

6,081  i 
416,468 
l^l.S.'W 

27.179  ' 
28,865 

19,?25  . 
3,948 
32.885  I 
73,372  I 
36,801 
27,896 

1,179.444 

652,593 

184,173 
46,735 
18,966 


396, 7CM 

87.540 
,692,590 
208, 285 
650, 57J 

33.690 
499.787 

47,a57 

8,399 

598,324 

319,911 

35,017 

1,022.528 
13.747 

379.  o;w 

554 

20.525 
58,638 

16,874  , 
2.430  I 
21.049  > 
54,221  1 
34,587  ' 
15,038  I 

1,444,814 

i 
1,139,901 

4*25,496 
79,481 
10,265 

3,315,370  . 
745,761 


I  At  date  es- 
I   timated.    I 


502. 

36, 

1.562, 

146. 

427 

-W. 
383, 

44. 

5. 

419, 

192, 

46. 


996 
830 

780  ' 

6di  ; 

935  I 
646  I 
293 
022  i 
772 
081  . 
209 
215 


December 
8,  1904- 


814,799 

2,995 

418,396 


21,097 
20,359 

13,406  ] 

814 
28,537  I 
84,268  I 
26,696 
33,138  ' 

1,130,257 

958,780  1 

371,840 
37,820  . 
34.3*25 


I 


I 
307,282 
70,160 
2,030.275 
125,877 
284,572  . 
23,716 
67,492  1 
27,601  ' 
9.610 
284,540 
112, -230 
9.867 

857,079 
3.611  , 
64.838 


12,138  I 
21,4^  I 

8.232  ' 
1,585  I 
193  i 
28,038 
13,711 
6,719 

371,906 

686.140 

404.890 
45.(>50 
6,044 


3,5('5,676 
1,428,776  I 


205.506 
86,973 

256,850 
22.816 

114.072 
23,664 
5,206 

167,  -255 
46.717 
19.944 

123.959 
i.211 


5.055 
2,927 

4.476 
289 
? 

20. 312 
14.959 
12,a53 

97.084 

399,246 

198.287 
T 
19,446 


CAUSE   OF   OVERSTOCKING. 

From  the  al>ove  figures  it  will  he  seen  that  the  stock  of  American 
piece  goods  now  on  hand  includes  488,950  pieces  of  gray  shirtings, 
718,249  pieces  of  drills,  107,972  pieces  of  jeans,  2,030,275  pieces  of 
sheetings,  and  404,890  pieces  of  Canton  flannel.  This  startling  show- 
ing of  the  present  overstocked  condition  of  the  market  is  doubtless 
attributable  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  last  year  in  the  demand  from 
the  north  because  of  the  war.  In  the  second  place  the  boycott  caused 
a  complete  stagnation  of  business,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  goods 
ordered  for  speculative  purposes  also  affected  the  situation.  Exten- 
sive orders  had  been  placea,  in  due  time  shipments  were  made,  and 
cargo  after  cargo  of  piece  goods  arrived  in  Shanghai  only  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  warehouses  or  godowns,  as  they  are  called  here,  useless 
assets  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  realizing  on  them  was  concerned. 
But  all  these  goods  had  to  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  after 
their  arrival  at  this  port  under  the  system  of  credits  in  operation  here, 
and  with  business  practically  at  a  standstill  a  financial  crisis  was  for  a 
time  freely  predicted.  The  advei)t  of  peace,  however,  averted  this 
trouble,  for  it  permitt<»d  the  shipment  and  delivery  of  goods  to  the 
north,  thus  relieving  the  money  stringency  and  had  a  tendency  gener- 
ally to  restore  business  to  a  more  normal  condition. 

DISTRIBUTION   THROU(JH   GUILDS. 

Shanghai,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  distributing  point  for 
northern  and  central  China,  and  comparatively  few  of  th<e  millions  of 
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dollars  worth  of  goods  imported  annually  into  this  port  are  retained 
here  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Piece  goods  are  brought 
from  the  United  States  almost  exclusively,  it  mignt  be  said,  for  the 
northern  market,  and  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions  there 
is  no  sale  for  them  south  of  the  Yangtze  River.  A  reference  to  the 
Customs  Daily  Returns  shows  that  the  bulk  of  American  goods 
arriving  here  are  reexported  to  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and  Niuchwang, 
from  wnich  cities  (with  the  exception  of  what  is  required  for  local 
consumption)  they  find  their  wa^^  still  farther  north. 

In  order  to  be  fullv  in  touch  with  the  market,  take  advantage  of 
exchange,  and  for  other  business  reasons  which  make  their  presence 
desirable  at  the  center  of  importation,  Chinese  agents  are  maintained 
in  Shanghai  by  the  various  guilds  of  the  territory  which  draws  its 
supplies  from  Shanghai.  The  piece-goods  guild,  as  an  illustration, 
has  its  representative  constantlv  on  the  ground,  and  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  certain  chops  in  his  home  citv  he  is  communicated  with  and 
makes  his  purchase  from  the  Shanghai  dealer,  or  what  may  more  prop- 
erly be  termed  the  Shanghai  piece-goods  jobber.  There  are  instances 
where  the  native  dealers  of  other  cities  transact  their  business  direct, 
but  these  are  infrequent  and  can  not  be  said  to  have  made  any  great 
headway  as  yet. 

PIECE-GOODS   MERCHANT. 

The  guild  is  the  dominating  influence  in  all  commercial  transactions 
in  China,  and  in  maintaining  an  agent  here  the  native  merchants  of 
other  cities,  who  are  always  members  of  these  organizations,  are  able 
at  all  times  to  secure  the  latest  market  quotation  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  practically  an  impossibility  for  any  one  Chinese  dealer  doing 
business  in  an  outport  to  obtain  and  have  stock  shipped  to  him  at  a 
price  which  will  permit  of  him  underselling  the  local  market.  The 
outside  native  merchant  seldom  comes  in  contact  with  the  Shanghai 
piece-goods  merchants,  as  the  business  is  usually  transacted  through 
the  jobber,  who  also  assumes  the  title  of  ''intermediate  broker."  It 
seems  a  cumbersome  and  roundabout  way  of  transacting  business,  but 
it  is  the  Chinese  way  and  can  not  be  said  to  work  any  hardship  on  the 
foreign  merchant  whatever  may  be  the  effect  on  the  consumer  when  the 
goods  reach  him  loaded  down  with  the  profits  of  the  native  middlemen 
and  dealers  who  handle  them. 

In  addition  to  the  large  shipments  of  piece  goods  made  to  Tientsin, 


repoi-ted  for  Ningpo,  and  a  considerabl  v  smaller  demand  is  noticeable 
from  Foochow  and  Wenchow.  The  Vladivostok  market  has  opened 
up  strong  and  the  demand  is  evidently  increasing.  The  American 
goods  more  than  held  their  own  with  the  English  goods  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  trade  of  Vladivostok,  and  it  is  predicted  that  with  the 
cessation  of  war  and  the  return  to  normal  conditions  that  field  may  })e 
regarded  as  especially  worthy  of  cultivation. 


WEEKLY    AUCTION    SALES. 


The  purchase  and  sale  of  piece  goods  on  the  Shanghai  market  are 
not  confined  exclusively  to  transactions  between  native  dealers,  job- 
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bers,  and  the  importer,  for  the  weekly  auctions  must  he  taken  into 
consideration.  They  are  a  we41  oiled,  smooth-running  part  of  the 
trade  vehicle  which  transfers  Manchester-made  goods  to  the  Chinese 
dealers.  For  the  last  thirty  ye^rs  Maitland  &  Co.  of  this  city  have 
conducted,  every  week,  an  auction  of  sound  cargo  comprising  practi- 
cally all  classes  of  piece  goods  manufactured  in  England.  These  goods 
are  purchased  by  tneir  Manchester  agent  and  are  snipped  to  Shanghai, 
where  they  are  auctioned  off  to  the  Chinese  merchants  without  reserve. 
This  firm  adheres  strictly  to  the  practice  of  never  disposing  of  goods 
at  private  sale,  although  frequent  applications  are  received  from  deal- 
ers who  wish  a  few  bales  or  cases  m  advance  of  the  regular  auction 
sale.  Through  their  method  of  carrying  on  business  quick  returns  are 
secured  on  the  investment.  Fourteen  days  only  are  allowed  in  which 
to  clear  the  goods,  so  that,  in  two  weeks  time,  the  transaction  is  com- 
plete and  the  purchaser's  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  of  auction- 
eers. Under  this  system  between  400  and  600  packages  are  disposed  of 
weekly,  with  weights  ranging  from  7  pounds  to  14.8  pounds. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  Maitland  &  Co.  to  dispose  of 
American  piece  goods  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  found  the  margin 
of  profit  so  small  that  they  were  compelled  to  discontinue  and  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  English  fabrics.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  obtain  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  profits  derived 
through  this  system,  but  they  are  evidently  large  enough  to  make  it 
a  paymg  venture  for  the  English  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  Shang- 
hai auctioneers. 

THE   NORTHERN   MARKET. 

As  the  United  States  is  so  largely  and  so  satisfactorily  represented  in 
the  piece-goods  market  of  nortnern  China,  the  following  information 
regarding  unbleached  drills,  sheetings,  jeans,  and  cotton  calso  (called 
*' Canton  flannel")  may  be  of  importance  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer in  his  effort  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  expand  the  trade.  Drills 
weighing  2.85  and  3  ^^ards  per  pound  are  in  gre^itest  demand  among 
the  Chinese,  and  they  have  maintained  their  popularity  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  dislodge  them.  There  is  also  a  comparatively  large  demand 
for  goods  3i  yards  to  the  pound,  while  a  moderate  market  has  l>een  estab- 
lished for  the  3i  weight.  During  the  present  year  there  have  been 
sold  on  this  market  2,878,000  pieces  of  American  drills,  as  against 
193,000  pieces  of  English  and  Dutch  make.  This  comparison  t^Ils  the 
story,  indicating  that  the  Chinese  fully  appreciate  the  superiorit}^  and 
utilitv  of  this  class  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  States. 

Drills  are  packed  in  bales  of  15  pieces,  each  piece  being  40  yards 
long  and  30  inches  wide.  It  is  essential  that  the  dimensions  given 
should  be  followed  strictly,  as  the  goods  are  marketed  by  the  piece 
and  not  bv  the  yard.  As  the  bales  are  conveyed  unopened  to  their 
final  market  in  the  distant  interior,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  rule  would  create 
a  feeling  of  distrust  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  native  dealers 
which  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  is  equally 
essential  that  the  goods  be  of  uniform  weight.  These  two  points  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  goods  should  be  packed  with 
first  a  layer  of  stout  hardware  paper,  covered  by  a  substantial  burlap, 
and  roped  or  strapped  with  iron  hoops.     The  roping  is  preferred. 
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PROPER  PACKING. 

Several  instances  may  be  cited  where  the  American  shipper  has 
used  an  inferior  equality  of  paper — brittle  and  practically  useleas  for 
protection  in  packing.  With  the  rough  handling  incident  to  the  long 
voyage  from  tne  United  States  to  Shanghai  this  paper  splits  in  various 

{>Iaces«  leaving  nothing  but  the  burla|>  to  cover  the  goods.  It  must  be 
)ome  in  mind,  too,  that  frequently  in  transshipping  piece  goods  are 
delayed,  and  while  standing  on  the  wharf  may,  because  of  careless  and 
inadequate  packing,  become  soaked  through  an  inopportune  fall  of  rain. 

The  English  in  packing  this  class  of  goods  wrap  them  in  stout  hard- 
ware paper,  around  whicn  is  placed  a  tar  paper,  and  the  bale  is  then 
covered  with  substantial  burlap.  The  more  expensive  goods  shipped 
to  China  from  England,  Italians,  prints,  etc.,  are  packed  in  tin  fined 
boxes,  impervious  to  moisture  except  in  extreme  instances.  While 
either  of  the  English  methods  would  be  preferable  because  of  the 
protection  of  the  goods  from  rough  handling,  chafing  in  passage,  and 
inclement  weather  at  transshipping  point,  the  additional  expense  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  if  used  in  packing  American  goods. 
Merchants  here  maintain  that  if  the  layer  of  stout  hardware  paper 
covered  with  .strong  burlap  (to  which  reference  was  heretofore  made), 
it  would  be  ample  protection  a^inst  mishaps  that  might  ordinarily  be 
expected  in  shipment.  The  difference  in  the  cost  or  packing  in  the 
manner  sugg'  ^led  for  the  American  piece  goods  and  the  method  used 
by  English  manufacturers  would,  in  the  aggregate,  be  a  formidable 
item  in  a  years  importations.  Sheetings  are  shipped  in  bales  of  20 
pieces,  each  piece  being  40  yards  long  and  36  inches  wide,  and  they 
should  be  packed  in  tne  same  careful  manner  as  suggested  for  the 
drills,  for  inferior  Tracking  inevitably  results  in  damaged  cargo.  The 
chief  demand  on  this  market  is  for  the  heavier  weights  of  2.85  and  3 
yards  to  the  pK)und.  There  has  recently  been  noticeable  a  slowly 
growing  demand  for  the  American  lighter  weights  of  3i  and  4  yards 
to  the  pound.  These  lighter  goods  are  competing  on  this  market  with 
the  English  shirtings  and  T-cloths,  in  which  the  principal  business  in 
English  '^gray  goods"  consists. 

In  the  light-weight  piece  goods  market  the  Americans  have  already 
driven  an  entering  wedge,  and  if  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
will  supply  the  goods  required  by  the  Chinese,  and  their  representa- 
tives here  will  push  them  with  their  accustomed  vigor,  the  breach  in 
the  solid  wall  of  light-weight  piece  goods  erected  by  the  English  around 
southern  China  may  be  so  widened-  as  to  permit  the  entry  of  the 
adv^ance  guard  of  American  competition  and  tne  gradual  encroachment 
on  their  hitherto  impregnable  commercial  stronghold. 

THE   80UTHEBN   MARKET. 

The  Americans  with  their  pure,  unsized  goods  control  the  market 
of  northemChina.  They  should  in  time  divide  the  trade  of  the  southern 
market.  The  Chinese  of  that  section  are  now  contentedly  buying 
sized  goods  and  sticking  to  the  conservative  idea  of  paying  for  paste 
instead  of  pure  cotton.     While  it  is  difficult  to  overcome   Chinese 

Srejudices,  active  competition  would  probably  accomplish  it.     The 
eveiopment  of  trade  is,  after  all,  largely  a  matter  of  education,  and 
it  is  time  that  American  teachers  should  be  sent  south  of  the  Yangtze. 
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The  problem  of  jeans  appeared  to  be  well  solved  by  the  American 
manufacturer  and  his  representatives  in  China  up  to  1904.  Before 
this  year  the  pepperells  practically  controlled  the  market  so  far  as 
American  manufactures  were  concerned,  and  even  now  there  seems  to 
be  no  decrease  in  the  demand  for  this  make,  but  the  comparatively 
limited  quantity  manufactured  for  this  market  made  room  for  the 
introduction  of  various  other  chops  of  American  jeans.  This  may  be 
said  also  of  the  English  jeans  of  which  the  Chinese  buy  rather  heavily. 
As  the  supply  of  pepperells  did  not  meet  the  demand,  the  English 
manufacturer  pushed  his  make  and  established  himself  firmly  on  the 
market. 

OLD-ESTABLISHED   CHOPS. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  with  regard  to 
popular  and  old-established  chops,  the  recent  experience  of  a  piece- 
goods  house  of  unquestioned  busmess  integritv,  having  extensive  deal- 
ings with  the  (•hinese,  may  be  of  interest.  The  importer  was  short 
in  his  supply  of  pepperell  drills,  but  had  a  large  consignment  of  a  drill 
of  another  make  which,  as  he  demonstmted  to  his  customer,  was  of 
precisely  the  same  quality  as  the  pepperell  and  yet  he  was  compelled 
to  sell  at  a  considerably  smaller  figure.  This,  it  is  true,  is  partly 
explainable  by  the  insistence  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  the  interior  on 
recognized  chops,  for  the  reason  that  they  find  a  readier  sale  among 
the  consuming  classes.  It  also  shows  that  the  trade-mark  of  any  class 
of  piece  goods  which  has  maintained  its  standard  has  a  market  value 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods  themselves. 

DEMAND   FOR  JEANS. 

All  jeans  are  80  inches  wide  by  30  yards  long,  and  are  packed  in 
bales  of  20  pieces  each.  They  weigh  8  pounds  per  piece,  or  3.75  yards 
per  pound.  The  lighter  make  weighs  7  pounds  to  tne  piece  and  is  also 
in  great  demand.  The  English  and  Indian  makes  of  jeans  find  a  freer 
market  than  the  American.  In  a  comparison  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican fabrics  the  principal  factor  favoring  the  former  is  the  relative 
cheapness,  weight  for  weight.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  English  goods  are  more  heavily  loaded  with  size,  and  as 
for  many  purposes  the  natives  do  not  wash  the  cloth,  the  introduction 
of  foreign  matter  is  not  regarded  as  of  great  disadvantage.  The  same 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  packing  of  jeans  as  to  the 
packing  of  sheetings  and  drills,  to  which  reference  has  been  previously 
made.  Any  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  shipper  is  certain  to  react 
unfavorably  on  the  demand  for  nis  particular  make. 

CANTON   FLANK ELS 

American  Canton  flannels  have  found  a  good  market  here  and  are 
now  firmly  established.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  busi- 
ness in  this  class  of  goods  ha.s  been  overdone  and  that  the  market  is 
heavily  overstocked.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion tfiat  the  trade  in  Canton  flannel  is  in  jeopardy  or  that  a  steadily 
growing  demand  may  not  be  looked  for  when  normal  conditions  are 
restored.  Canton  flannels  are  40  yards  lon^  and  30  inches  wide,  and 
vary  in  weight  per  piece  according  to  quality.  The}'  are  packed  in 
cases  containing  20  pieces  each. 
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COMPETITION   OF  NATIVE   FABRICS. 

The  competition,  constantly  increasing,  of  native  woven  fabrics 
made  on  hand  looms  from  yarns  imported  from  India  or  Japan,  or 
spun  in  local  mills,  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  determining  the 
ultimate  outlook  for  the  piece-goods  trade.  The  manufacture  of  these 
goods  has  assumed  enormous  proportions  and  is  daily  increasing. 
Central  and  northern  China  may  be  described  as  one  huge  cotton- 
weaving  shop,  especially  during  the  winter,  when  the  women  are  not 
required  to  work  in  the  fields.  Hand  looms  may  be  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  native  homes  and  the  women  devote  themselves 
patiently,  tirelessly  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  Every  ^ard 
that  is  not  required  for  the  uses  of  the  family  is  sold,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  home  workei*s  of  the  interior  make  annually  through  this 
indiLstry  an  enormous  amount  of  money  from  a  Chinese  viewpoint. 
This  native-made  cloth  \^  coarse  but  strong  and  durable  and  of  various 
measurements.  Although  the  dimensions  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  imported  article  of  approximately  the  same  quality,  the  goods  sell 
for  al>out  the  same  price.  It  is  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  the 
numl)erof  pieces  exported  from  Shanghai  annually,  for  the  reason  that 
the  goods  are  all  shipped  by  Chinese  junk  and  do  not,  therefore,  pass 
the  imperial  maritime  customs.  They  are  subject  onlv  to  native  tax- 
ation, commonly  called  'Mikin,"  which  is  supposed,  under  treaty  regu- 
lations, to  have  been  abolished,  but  which  still  flourishes  throughout 
the  interior  of  China.  Of  these  duties,  collected  by  Chinese  officials, 
no  figures  are  obtainable. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  by  those  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  the 
situation,  that  from  Shanghai  alone  there  are  shipped  approximately 
2,000,000  pieces  of  these  goods  annually.  They  are  sent  direct  to 
Niuchwang,  from  which  port  they  are  distributed  through  Manchuria, 
although  a  large  percentage  of  the  output  is  consumed  m  Korea.  By 
reason  of  their  coarse  weaving  these  goods  take  dye  readily,  which, 
combined  with  their  other  qualities  popular  with  the  natives  of  north- 
ern China,  apparently  insures  the  permanency  of  their  market.  One 
other  factor  may  in  a  measure  be  responsible  for  the  great  demand 
for  these  goods,  and  that  is  the  budding,  patriotic  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  to  patronize  home  industries. 

BLEACHED  00<:>DS. 

Strong  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  piece-goods  merchants  here  to 
introduce  American  bleached  goods,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
practically  every  consignment  sent  over  has  been  disposed  of  at  a  loss 
to  the  imiK)rter.  While  they  were  cheaper  in  price  they  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  Chinese,  because  they  were  regarded  as  too  narrow 
and  were  too  coarsely  woven.  The  samples  of  Lnglish  bleached  goods 
accompanying  this  report  might  well  be  examined  by  the  cotton-goods 
men  of  the  United  States,  who  will  find  in  them  the  kind  of  fabric  best 
liked  by  the  natives,  and  consequently  commanding  a  heavy  sale.  If 
the^e  goods  could  be  made  at  home  similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
English  samples  there  would  still  have  to  }>e  encountered  in  their 
introduction  on  this  market  the  prejudice  of  the  natives  in  favor  of 
the  old  established  English  chops.  This  is  a  difficulty  that  could 
unquestionably  be  surmounted,  provided  the  price,  laid  down  in  Shang- 
hai, compared  favorably  with  those  of  the  English  make. 
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It  is  genemlly  understood  in  northern  China  that  American  manu- 
facturers as  a  rule  are  disinclined  to  incur  the  expense  of  fitting  their 
mills  with  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  the  trade 
of  the  Orient.  Many  fancy  fabrics  arc  a  specialty  of  Continental  and 
English  mills,  but  in  comparison  with  the  great  branches  of  trade  they 
are  insigniticant,  and  it  is  questionable  if  it  would  be  found  to  pay  the 
American  manufacturer  to  enter  the  competition  on  a  large  percentage 
of  these  fabrics  exported  to  China.  It  is  believed  here,  however,  that 
despite  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  past  an  exception  should  be 
maae  in  the  case  of  white  bleached  shirtings.  There  is  an  enormous 
demand  for  them  on  this  market.  The  consumption  this  year  of  these 
^oods  of  European  make  is  estimated  at  2,50(),(XK)  pieces,  while  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  amounts  to  only  1,300  pieces. 

NEW   CLASS  OF  VENETIANS. 

The  attention  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  also  directed  to 
Venetians,  a  sample  of  which  is  forwarded.  This  is  a  common  grade 
of  a  new  class  of  goods  introduced  on  this  market  four  or  five  months 
ago.  This  cloth  is  manufactured  in  England,  of  cotton,  and  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Chinese  black  satin,  which  is  made  from  silk.  It  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  black  Italians,  but  has,  in  the  better  grades,  a  soft 
feel  and  appearance.  Judging  from  the  present  limited  experience, 
these  goods  are  made  not  only  to  sell  but  to  wear,  for  they  do  both 
well.  Thus  far  these  goods  have  been  imported  in  black  only,  with 
no  design,  but  the  merchants  here  believe  that  a  ready  market  could 
be  found  for  plain  colors  with  or  without  designs.  The  design,  if  one 
were  used,  should  be  8  or  10  inches  wide. 

Venetians  are  made  31  to  82  inches  wide  by  30  to  31  yards  long  per 
piece,  and  are  put  up  in  rolls  or  fancy,  strong  cardboard  boxes,  packed 
30  pieces  to  a  case.  The  market  quotations  vary,  according  to  quality, 
from  32  to  38  shillings  per  piece  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai.  The  market  price 
of  the  accompanying  sample,  marked  No.  A,  is  61  cents  Mexican  a 
yard.  It  is  currently^ reported  here  that  these  goods  attained  imme- 
diate popularity,  and  that  large  profits  have  l>een  realized  b}^  the 
importers. 

SPECIAL   DESIGNERS   MAINTAINED. 

Several  of  the  more  enterprising  firms  in  England  maintain  one  or 
more  special  designers  in  Shanghai  to  draw  designs  for  printed  goods^ 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Chinese  merchants  for  their  approval. 
Frequently  designs  are  drawn  by  the  natives  themselves,  and,  again, 
the  English  manufacturers  send  their  own  designs  out  here  for  inspec- 
tion. This  practice  is  essential  if  the  American  manufacturer  should 
desire  to  compete  in  this  market  in  this  class  of  goods.  The  fashions 
in  fancy  and  dyed  goods  are  continually  changing,  and  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  keep  constantly  informed  of  the  v  arious  tastes  of  the 
consumers  in  order  to  transact  business  in  these  fabrics  to  advantage. 

The  orders  for  any  certain  design  are  not  large,  and  this  feature  of 
the  export  trade  in  fancy  goods  would  pro})ably  not  appeal  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Uniteid  States.  Local  reports  indic;ite  that  they 
have  declined  to  entertain  an  order  for  10  or  20  <  ases  of  prints,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  too  small  to  command  attention.  In  this  the 
English  manufacturers    operate    along  entirely  different   lines,   and 
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undoubtedly  owe  much  of  their  success  in  the  trade  with  China  to 
their  careful  handling  of  orders,  large  and  small.  They  aim  to  obtain 
a  foothold  on  the  market  with  certain  cotton  goods,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  no  order  is  too  small  for  them  to  fill  in  exact  accordance 
with  instructions. 

FANCY   BORDERS  ON   ITALIANS. 

Italians  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  if  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  men  should  decide  to  enter  the  field,  which  is  a  large  and 
expanding  one,  it  may  interest  them  to  know  that  the  style  for  the 
edges  or  l)orders  of  plain  black  Italians  changes  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  natives.  They  will  pay  more  for  a  piece  with  a  border  to  their 
liking  than  they  will  for  another  piece  precisely  similar  in  quality, 
but  with  a  border  that  does  not  happen  to  strike  their  fancy.  The 
bordei-8  are  woven  in  wool  and  resist  the  black  dye.  While  the  bor- 
ders are  useless  in  the  make-up,  they  dress  the  goods  in  the  piece, 
which  sells  better  in  consequence.  Sometimes  a  two-barred  border  is 
preferred,  sometimes  a  three-barred  border,  and  the  colors  of  these 
bars  must  conform  to  the  tastes  of  the  consumers. 

China  is  a  special  market  for  T-cloths,  for  which  the  English,  Duteh. 
and  Japinese  are  struggling  for  the  supremacy.  The  English  have  a 
commanding  lead,  and  the  demand  for  their  output  is  increasing.  No 
T-cloths  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  exportation  of 
dved  goods  to  this  market  would  in  all  probability  be  unprofitable, 
'fhe  natives  are  partial  to  their  own  style  of  dyeings,  using  a  Chinese 
indigo  mixed  with  water  at  a  very  small  expense.  They  declare  that 
their  own  simple  process  is  superior  in  every  respect,  as  the  goods 
hold  the  dye  until  they  are  worn  out. 

CUSTOMS  AND  LIKIN   DUTIES. 

The  customs  duty  is  5  per  cent,  which  is  all  that  concerns  the  Amer- 
ican shipper  or  importer.  When  a  likin  duty  is  imposed  for  shipment 
to  the  interior,  the  native  purchaser  pays  it  The  business  arrange- 
ments between  the  American  shippers  and  their  representatives  here, 
and  the  method  of  payment  by  the  Chinese  merchant  for  goods  bought 
from  the  piece-goods  men,  are  evidently  satisfactory  to  all  concerned, 
for  losses  from  any  source  whatsoever  in  these  transactions  are  extremely 
rare.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  via  Suez  require  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  days  to  reach  Shanghai.  If  goods  are  shipped  over 
the  Pacific  route,  their  arrival  may  be  expected  within  40  days,  if  close 
connections  are  made,  thus  saving  a  minimum  of  one  month's  interest. 

COMMISSIONS  AND  QUOTATIONS. 

The  recognized  commission  on  piece  goods  is  1^  per  cent.  In  Eng- 
lish goods,  however,  commission  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  able  to  obtain 
a  higher  rate,  which  occasionally  reaches  4  per  cent.  In  American 
goods  the  commission  never  exceeds  1^  per  cent,  so  that  in  dealing 
with  American  manufacturers  the  risk  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
difference  in  margin  of  profit  On  the  other  hand,  the  risk  incurred 
by  having  buyers  reject  their  contracts  for  American  goods  is  not  so 
great  as  with  those  of  English  make,  for  the  reason  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  American  quotations  are  slight,  and  but  little  difficulty  is 
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experienced  in  reselliner  rejected  American  goods  at  current  quota- 
tions.    In  such  cases  when  loss  occurs  it  is  nominal. 

All  firms  dealing*  in  American  goods  on  this  market  receive  similar 
quotations,  and  as  a  consequence  the  competition  is  especially  keen. 
The  English  manufacturer  operates  along  different  lines.  Commis- 
sion houses  handling  English  goods  frequently  receive  special  samples, 
which  are  sent  directly  to  them  with  special  price  quotation  which  of 
<iourse  give  them  the  monopoly  of  tne  market  in  these  particular 
grades. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

The  samples  and  descriptions  accompanying  this  report  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  to  enable  those  interested  in  exporting  piece 
goods  to  China  to  examine  the  kind  of  fabrics  that  command  the  best 
sale  on  this  market.  The  samples  were  selected  with  that  oliject  in 
view  and  when  compared  with  the  descriptions  and  prices  should  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  detewnme  whether  he  profitably  can 
enter  a  field  now  practically  closed  to  the  United  States,  or  if  any 
effort  of  his  could  assist  in  tne  expansion  of  the  trade  in  the  various 
fabrics  of  American  manufacture  which  are  now  in  control  of  the 
market.  In  converting  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  of  these  goods 
from  taels  to  Mexican  dollars  73.5  has  invariabl}^  been  used  as  the 
rate  of  exchange. 

COTTON  TOWELS. 
LARGE   AND   GROWIN(;    MARKET — A   CHANCE   FOR   C^MPETmON. 

The  following  report  on  the  manufacture  of  towels  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  used  in  China,  furnished  by  Special  Agent  Burrill, 
will  have  special  interest  to  our  cotton  manufacturers,  especially  those 
in  the  Southern  States  who  send  large  quantities  of  their  products  to 
that  section  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  occupy  the 
markets  with  a  very  cheap  and  low-priced  article,  which  meets  the 
present  wants  of  the  people.  Mr.  Burrill  expresses  doubt  as  to 
whether  our  manufacturers  can  compete  with  these  low-priced  goods. 
He  furnishes  samples  and  explains  sizes,  styles,  and  prices.  Mr.  Bur- 
rill's  letter  follows: 

Although  towels  are  more  of  a  luxur}^  than  a  necessity  among  the 
natives  of  China,  a  large  and  steadily  growing  market  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  American  manufacturers  can  obtain  their  share  of  this 
trade  if  they  will  make  a  towel  that  can  compete  in  price,  material, 
and  style  with  those  manufactured  in  China  and  Japan.  In  order  to 
enter  the  field,  however,  the}'  will  be  compelled  to  lay  their  product 
down  in  Shanghai  at  a  cost  that  appears  practically  prohibitive, 
because  the  price  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  toweling  is  so  extraor- 
dinarily low.  The  preference  among  the  natives  is  for  a  flimsy 
material,  closely  imitating  Turkish  toweling,  made  up  into  small  sizes. 
These  command  an  enormous  sale,  and  this  market  is  divided  between 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  manufacturers.  The  towels  made  by  the 
natives  all  over  China  are  practically  the  same  as  those  made  by  the 
Japanese,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  learned  the  industry  from 
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the  latter  and  at  first  they  imported  from  Japan  the  wooden  machines 
used  in  their  manufacture.  The  Chinese  now  make  their  own 
machines  as  well  as  manufacture  their  own  towels.  This  primitive 
method  of  manufacture,  however,  is  largely  confined  to  the  interior, 
where  towel-making  plants  have  been  established  in  the  native  homes 
and  Chinese  eirls  have  become  expert  operators.  With  labor  and 
machines  so  cheap,  and  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture quoted  to  the  home  workers  so  low,  it  would  seem  a  difficult  task 
for  foreign  manufacturers  successfully  to  compete.  In  addition  to 
this  primitive  style  of  manufacture,  small  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  dispose  of  their  product  to  the  large  Chinese  firms,  who 
in  turn  sell  to  the  smaller  retail  dealers. 

CHINESE   AND  JAPANESE  CONTROL   MARKET. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  made  towels  are  to  be  found  in  all  house- 
holds able  to  afford  such  luxuries,  and  it  may  be  said  they  form  an 
essentia!  part  of  all  Chinese  dinners  at  which  guests  are  present.  On 
these  occasions,  and  also  at  Chinese  theaters  during  a  performance,  it 
is  customary  to  keep  these  towels  immersed  in  hot  water.  At  stated 
intervals  attendants  will  distribute  them,  wrung  out  and  steaming  hot, 
to  those  present,  who  put  them  to  vigorous  use  in  mopping  their  faces. 
Frequent  applications  of  hot  towels  are  said  to  be  not  only  refreshing, 
but  useful  m  keeping  the  head  comparatively  clear  while  drinking  to 
the  innumerable  toasts  generally  proposed  at  a  Chinese  gathermg. 
The  only  cheap  towels  imported  into  China  that  have  become  popular 
with  the  natives  are  the  small  English  makes,  of  which  samples  are 
herewith  forwarded.  Thev  do  not  seem,  however,  exactly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Cninese,  who  are  wedded  to  precedent  and 
disfMJsed  to  look  with  distrust  on  all  innovations.  These  towels  are 
often  used  as  wedding  gifts  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  are  also 
frequently  to  be  found  at  native  dinners. 

SAMPLES,    STYLES,    AND   PRICES. 

The  Chinese  towel  (sample  No.  1)  is  made  in  Shanghai  in  imitation 
of  flimsy  Turkish  toweling  and  commands  an  immense  sale.  Its  whole- 
sale price  per  dozen  is  82  cents  Mexican,  figured  at  73.5  as  the  rate  of 
exchange.  They  sell  at  retail  for  7  cents  Mexican  each.  They  are 
made  28  inches  lon^,  including  the  fringe,  and  12  inches  wide.  The 
red  stripes  shown  m  the  sample  are  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
Chinese,  although  towels  with  blue  stripes  also  command  a  ready  sale. 
One  of  these  tw^o  colors,  however,  should  appear  in  every  towel  of 
this  kind  manufactured  for  the  Chinese  market. 

The  Chinese  towel  (sample  No.  2)  is  made  in  Shanghai,  sells  at 
wholesale  for  92  cents  Mexican  per  dozen,  and  retails  for  19  cents 
Mexican  each.  It  is  3H  inches  long,  including  fringe,  14:  inches  wide, 
and  is  made  up  with  a  blue  border  with  the  accompanying  chop.  This 
style  of  towel  has  a  comparatively  large  sale. 

The  red-striped  towel  (sample  No.  3)  made  in  Shanghai  is  sold 
wholesale  for  93  cents  Mexican  per  dozen,  and  retails  for  10  cents 
Mexican  each.  Including  fringe,  it  is  34  inches  long  by  14  inches  wide. 
Because  it  is  of  larger  size  and  has  the  popular  reid  stripe  this  towel 
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commands  a  far  larger  sale  on  the  market  than  the  smaller  blue-striped 
article,  which  sells  at  retail  for  the  same  price. 

The  towel  (sample  No.  4)  is  made  in  Japan,  costs,  laid  down  in  Shang- 
hai, $1.29  Mexican  per  dozen,  and  retails  at  15  cents  Mexican  each.  It 
is  regarded  by  the  native  buyer  as  a  trifle  too  expensive,  except  where 
a  larger  sized  towel  is  required.  Its  measurements  are  37f  inches  in 
lengtnby  15  inches  in  width.  It  is  of  somewhat  better  quality  than 
those  manufactured  in  China,  and  the  stripes  and  border  are  attractive 
to  the  native. 

THE    ENliLISH*  PRODUC^T. 

English  towels,  with  red  and  bhie  stripes  (sample  No.  5),  measure  13^ 
or  14  by  24  to  28  inches,  and  cost,  laid  down  in  Shanghai,  September 
16, 1904,  lOd.  per  dozen,  c;  i.  f.  Their  price  August  14,  1905,  on  this 
market  was  48  cents  Mexican  per  dozen.  They  command  a  fairly  good 
sale  for  the  reason  that  they  are  the  only  towels  imported  into  China 
which  can  compete  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  imitation  Turkish 
toweling  for  the  purposes  heretofore  indicated.  They  are  packed  in 
cases  of  200  dozen.  Each  2  dozen  are  tied  with  red  tape  and  4  dozen 
are  contained  in  one  parcel. 

English  towels  (sample  No.  6),  size  16  by  28  to  32  inches,  with  red 
stripe,  cost  per  dozen  on  Septeml^er  16,  1904,  Is.  2id.,  c.  i.  f.  Their 
Shanghai  market  price  on  August  14,  1905,  was  79  cents  Mexican  per 
dozen.  The}^  are  packed  in  cases  of  200  dozen,  each  2  dozen  tied  with 
red  tape  and  4  dozen  in  one  parcel. 

English  towels,  red  stripes  (sample  No.  7),  cost  on  September  16, 
1904,  Is.  4id.  per  dozen,  c.  i.  f.  Their  market  price  here  on  August 
14,  1905,  was  89  cents  Mexican  per  dozen,  size  17  by  31  to  35  inches. 
These  towels  are  packed  in  cases  of  200  dozen,  each  2  dozen  tied  with 
red  tape  and  4  dozen  in  one  parcel. 

COMPETITION    INVITED. 

A  market  of  immense  proportions  for  towels  similar  to  the  samples 
herewith  submitted  will  eventually  be  established.  It  is  already  of 
sufficient  size  to  invite  competition,  and  if  the  American  manufacturer, 
as  previously  stated,  could  lay  down  in  Shanghai  an  article  resembling 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  made  towels  at  a  price  that  would  meet  those 
quoted,  there  appears  to  ])e  no  reason  w  hy  a  profitiible  and  constantly 
increasing  business  could  not  be  introduced.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time  an  expert  could  investigate  this  market  and  convince  himself 
whether  a  towel  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  native  taste  as 
to  price,  quality,  and  style  could  be  made  in  the  United  States  and 
disposed  of  here  at  a  protit. 


BLANKETS  AND  LACES. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES   IN   CHINA. 

Special  Agent  Crist  in  the  following  letter  says  that  China  is  bujung 
considerable  quantities  of  blankets  from  Germany  and  England.  He 
describes  the  style,  color,  and  make  of  blankets  that  are  used,  and 
furnishes  other  points  that  will  be  of  value  to  blanket  makers  in  this 
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country.      What  Mr.   Crist  says  in  regard  to  efforts  to  introduce 
American  blankets  is  worthy  of  considemtion: 

Cotton  blankets  are  sold  in  this  market  in  very  substantial  quantities 
of  both  German  and  English  manufacture.  The  lighter  weight  blank- 
ets are  scarcely  heavier  than  outing  flannel  of  good  weight,  while  the 
heavier  ones  are  slightly  better.  Ihese  blankets  have  an  ever-increas- 
ing field  of  distribution,  not  only  in  the  immediate  market  afforded 
bv  the  Province  of  Chihli,  but  the  Provinces  of  Hpnan,  Shansi,  and 
Shensi  are  comparatively  large  buyers.  The  importation  of  cotton 
blankets  through  Tientsin  in  1904  amounted  to  84,832  pieces.  Many  of 
them  are  finding  their  way  farther  west  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Kan- 
suh  Province  and  into  the  northern  Manchurian  market,  the  Province 
of  Kirin  being  a  large  buyer.  Cotton  blankets  are  not  sold  on  orders 
from  the  native  merchants  in  the  manner  usual  to  foreign  trade,  due 
to  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  cotton,  but  are  received  by  the  com- 
mission agent  on  consignment  from  the  manufacturer,  who  names  a 
minimum  price.  Samples  of  the  consignment  are  examined  by  the 
Chinese  merchant,  from  which  he  makes  nis  selection. 

COLORS  AND  WEIGHTS  DESIRED. 

Blankets  most  desired  are  those  of  light  scarlet.  Off  shades  are  not 
liked  and  meet  with  no  sale.  Two  samples  of  blankets  which  have 
been  selected  as  the  most  popular  sellers  are  forwarded.  No.  1 
weighs  1  pound  12  ounces,  the  selling  price  of  which  was  33.6  cents 
per  blanket.  No.  3  weighs  2  pounds  15  ounces,  and  is  of  closer  weave, 
but  of  alK)ut  the  same  geneml  appearance.  The  price  quoted  on  No. 
3  is  44.1  cents  per  blanket.  Anotner  blanket  is  sold  in  smaller  numbers 
weighing  3i  pounds,  with  a  quotation  of  43.75  cents.  This  blanket, 
though  made  of  cotton  in  the  same  style,  is  heavier,  much  rougher 
and  coarser  in  finish,  and  not  so  much  desired  as  the  first  two  men- 
tioned. The  duty  on  each  is  2.1  cents  per  blanket.  They  are  packed 
in  bales,  330  of  No.  1,  200  of  No.  3.  In  lar^e  Quantities  a  discount 
of  seven-twentieths  to  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  is  allowed. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  BY  AMERICANS. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  American  manufacturers  to  put  their 
blankets  on  this  market,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results  up  to  the 
present.  There  is  a  good  opportunity  for  American-made  blankets 
and  the  market  for  them  is  large,  but  those  at  present  in  the  field 
have  only  been  introduced  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
manufacturers.  These  blankets  are  now  established,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  Americ^an  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  close 
margin  of  profit  for  a  year  or,  possibly,  two  years.  During  this  time, 
however,  a  good  foothold  will  undoubtedly  be  obtained,  and  after 
that,  with  a  good  demand  created,  the  profit  can  be  enlarged  by 
advances  in  the  prices.  This  method  is  the  common  one  pursued  in 
the  introduction  of  new  lines  of  goods,  and  should  be  followed  in  this 
line.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  goods  are  handled  by  a  good  importing 
boose,  they  will  often  cut  their  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  further 
inducing  a  sale,  especially  when  they  realize  that  the  manufacturer  is 
earnestJ^  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  market  for  his  product. 
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FAIRLY   LARGE    DEMAND   FOR   ( OTTON   LACES. 

That  there  is  a  good  market  in  China  for  cotton  laces  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  over  206, (X)0  pieces  pasvsed  the  Tientein 
custom-house  in  190i.     Mr.  Crist  writes: 

Cotton  lace  figures  quite  largely  in  the  articles  coming  into  Tientsin 
for  native  uses.  During  1904  206,217  pieces  passed  through  the 
custom-house,  and  in  addition  to  following  the  usual  lines  of  inland 
distribution  much  of  it  was  reexported  to  Chefoo,  Niuchwang,  and 
Chinwangtao.  ThtB  sizes  most  in  use  are  2-inch  and  2i-inch,  and  are 
quoted  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin  at  £16  in  cases  of  1,000  cards,  each  containing 
6  yards  of  lace.  These  cases  are  pa(*ked  for  shipment  with  two-thirds 
of  the  lace  in  2-inch  widths,  while  the  remaining  one-third  is  made  up 
of  2i-inch  widths. 

1,LAMA    BRAID. 

Cotton  or  Llama  braid  is  much  in  use  by  the  Chinese  in  trimming 
the  diflferent  garments.  It  comes  from  England  and  France  in  large 
quantities,  in  widths  varving  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  one-half 
inch  and  in  all  colors  and  shades.  The  blacks  are  the  cheapest,  l>eing 
from  one-half  pence  to  one  pence  less  in  price  per  144  yards.  These 
bmids  are  wrapped  in  7-yara  lengths  on  w'hite  pasteboard  cards,  with 
a  wrapping  of  white  glazed  paper  about  the  middle  of  the  cards  and 
contaming  a  suitable  trade-mark  and  the  size  number  of  the  braid. 
Ten  cards  are  packed  in  a  green  glazed  paper-covered  paste l>oard  box; 
and  100  boxes  constitute  a  case.  Each  case  is  tin-linea.  Braid  of  this 
character  is  laid  down  in  Tientsin  in  three  grades  at  the  following 
rates,  each  piece  containing  144  yards: 

Cheapest  grade,  23d.  to  2r>d. ;  medium  grade,  25id.  to  67id. ;  be.st 
grade,  81d.  to  80d.     The  foregoing  are  quotations  for  black  braid. 

The  current  c.  i.  f .  Tientsin  price  on  the  samples  vselected  is  £5  per 
c^e  of  1,000  cards,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  4,  6,  8, 10,  and  12.  The  value 
of  the  1904  imports  of  Llama  braid  was  $33,603. 

IMITATION    (iOLD   AND    SILVER   THREAD. 

Imitation  gold  and  silver  thread  finds  a  good  market  in  this  province 
(Chihli)  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  northern  and  western  prov- 
inces in  varying  amounts  aggregating  in  1904  nearly  $26,000.  This 
Eroduct  comes  almost  entirely  from  (jermany,  and  current  prices  f .  o. 
.,  Hamburg,  for  best  gold  thread  is  $60.27  per  133i  pounds.  Best 
qualitv  silver  thread,  $70.11  for  the  same  quantity.  Cneaper  grades 
of  gold  thread  are  laid  down  here  at  $55.35,  and  the  same  grade  of 
silver  thread  at  $45.01  per  picul.  Gold  and  silver  thread  are  done  up 
in  rolls  containing  fifty  hanks  of  one  yard  each,  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  a  paper  cover  carrying  the  trade-mark.  They  are  shipped 
in  tin- lined  wooden  cases. 
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RIBBONS. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  SELL   THE  AMERICAN   PRODUCT. 

Special  Agent  Crist  writes  that  an  effort  to  effect  an  entrance  with 
American  ribbons  would  result  in  enlarged  sales  at  profitable  prices. 
The  market  for  this  class  of  goods  extends  from  one  end  of  the  Em- 
pire to  the  other.  All  classes  buy  them.  The  grades  run  from  the 
cheapest  to  the  highest  priced.  An  expert  ought  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish successful  and  satisfactory  4»x)nnections.     Mr.  Crist  writes: 

One  of  the  large  items  of  import  into  Tientsin  is  ribbons.  Both  silk 
and  silk-mixture  ribbons  are  bought  in  large  quantities  by  the  import- 
ing houses  at  this  port  and  are  distributed  through  the  various  Chinese 
channels  to  a  wide  area  of  the  Empire.  In  the  making  of  almost  every 
article  of  wearing  apparel  of  the  Chinese  woman  a  large  use  is  made 
of  ribbons,  both  for  the  purposes  of  utility  and  for  decoration.  Many 
yards  are  used  in  the  gaudy,  floweiy  trimmings  on  the  flowing  skirts 
and  waists  of  women  of  every  class,  while  the  vestments  of  Chinese 
mandarins  furnish  opportunities  for  employing  untold  quantities  of 
embroideries  and  ribbons,  many  colored  and  figured.  Ribbons  are  also 
used  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  better  classes  as  ankle  straps  with 
which  to  bind  the  extremities  of  their  flowing  trousers.  These  ribbons 
are  almost  all  of  French  and  native  manufacture.  During  the  last 
calendar  year  (1904)  the  ribbons  sold  in  this  market  equaled  4,588  cat- 
ties, having  a  value  of  $437,972.  The  value  of  the  silk  and  mixture 
ribbon  imports  during  1904  was  $507,274. 

SALES   WIDELY    DISTRIBUTED. 

To  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  wide  field  of  distribution  which  the 
imports  of  ribbons  have,  there  is  given  here  an  extract  of  the  records 
of  this  port  showing  their  destination  under  transit  passes  to  the  interior 
during  1904. 

The  most  distant  province  to  which  these  commodities  are  distributed 
is  that  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  lying  1,500  to  2,000  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Tientsin,  and  during  the  periwi  in  review  there  were  4,486  pieces 
delivered  to  that  region,  costing  $2,926.  Out  of  the  total  of  121,722 
pieces  of  silk  and  cotton  ribbons  distributed  under  the  transit  pass 
system  from  Tientsin,  over  77,500  pieces  were  distributed  over  an 
approximate  area  of  600,000  square  miles  through  a  population  that  is 
as  v^t  in  its  greatest  part  untouched  by  foreign  articles  of  import. 
The  difference  between  the  amount  of  ribbons  imported  and  those  dis- 
tributed by  the  transit  system  is  accounted  for  by  the  immense  quan- 
tity used  in  the  Province  of  Chihli  and  by  those  which  were  sent 
forward  without  transit  passes,  amounting  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
those  sent  by  the  pass  system. 

ASSORTING   AND  PACKING. 

Ribbons  li  inches  wide  are  packed  in  rolls  of  300  to  the  case,  while 
the  lesser  widths  are  shipped  in  500-roll  lots  to  the  case.  Each  case  is 
tin  lined,  and  each  roll  is  made  up  in  the  manner  usual  in  America,  a 
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strip  of  white  paper  being  contained  in  the  roll  with  the  ribbon  all 
wrapped  around  a  hollow  form.  Eighteen  rolls  are  packed  in  a  carton. 
Ribbons  are  ordered  in  assortments  of  designs  generally  ranging  as 
high  as  eight  or  ten  styles  to  the  case,  in  amounts  aggregating  four 
or  five  cases  per  design.  Each  case  contains  ribbons  of  the  same 
width,  and  are  usually  ordered  by  the  Chinese  retail  merchant  from 
the  interior  in  varied  assortments.  The  general  selection  is  well  known 
to  the  wholesale  merchant,  who  stipulates  the  quantities,  designs,  and 
kinds  to  be  contained  in  each  case.  Bv  this  arrangement  cases  may 
be  forwarded  from  here  to  the  point  of  ultimate  destination  without 
rearranging  and  repacking.  Five-color  ribbons  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular  styles,  and  upon  this  basis  orders  will  be  filled  in  any  design 
in  lots  of  240  pieces  of  18  yards  per  piece,  while  lots  as  small  as  10 
pieces  of  18-yard  lengths  will  be  specially  woven  in  the  designs  repre- 
sented by  the  samples  sent  out  b}^  the  manufacturers  in  any  colors  the 
Chinese  may  elect,  all  limited  to  five  colors — that  is,  four  colors  and 
the  ground  color.  In  the  designs  and  colors  as  per  samples  sent  out  by 
manufacturers  orders  will  be  filled  in  any  amounts. 

STYLES   A^D  PRICES. 

The  prices  of  silk  ribbons  vary  according  to  the  width  of  the  weave, 
quantity  of  mixture  with  the  silk,  number  of  colors  in  the  designs  and 
lengths,  and  the  conditions  influencing  the  market  prices  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  woven.  The  sample  roll  with  gold  border  sells 
wholesale  by  the  Chinese  at  1.30  kung-fa  taels  (about  90  cents)  per 

?iece  of  6^  yards,  in  widths  of  li  inches,  including  the  |-inch  border, 
his  style  ribbon  is  very  popular,  one  merchant  stating  that  he  had 
sold  over  200,000  rolls  of  this  kind  within  the  year.     The  other  sam- 

Ele  of  the  same  width,  containing  no  border,  sells  wholesale  at  0.90 
ung-fa  taels  (about  63  cents  gold  per  piece)  per  roll  of  6i  yards  length. 
This  width  is  very  popular.  It  is  laid  down  at  Tientsin  for  6  shil- 
lings 5f  pence  per  18  yards,  and  is  quoted  c.  i.  f.,  Tientsin,  at  2 
shillings  half  pence  per  roll  in  the  length  noted. 

BlacK  ribbon  five-eighths  inch  in  width  with  gold  design  sells  at  0.65 
kung-fa  taels  (45^  cents)  per  roll  of  7  yards  and  can  be  laid  down  in 
Tientsin  for  4  shillings  3  pence  per  18  yards.  Sample  five-sixteenths 
inch  wide  with  similar  gold  design  is  sold  at  0.45  kung-fa  taels  per 
piece  of  6^  yards,  or  31i  cents,  and  can  be  delivered  at  Tientsin  for  3 
shillings  4  pence  per  18-yard  lengths.  These  last  two  styles  have 
large  sales. 

PRICES  OF  PLAIN   RIBBONS. 

The  undecorated  ribbons  sell  at  much  lower  prices,  but  are  in  great 
use  and  have  a  good  market  in  the  district  tnroughout  which  these 
ribbons  are  distributed.  Different  colors  and  shades  nave  been  selected 
to  show  something  of  the  varieties  used.  They  sell  in  wholesale  lots 
at  0.16  kung-fa  taels  (11.2  cents)  per  piece  of  12  yards  and  retail  at 
0.25  kung-fa  taels  (17i  cents)  per  piece,  and  can  be  laid  down  in  Tien- 
tsin at  a  shilling  per  36  yards. 

The  samples  selected  and  forwarded  are  a  careful  selection  of  typical 
designs  found  most  in  use  in  this  market,  and  are  sent  as  a  working 
basis  for  those  interested  from  which  to  study  the  style,  quality  and 
mixture,  finish,  and  general  appearance  required  and  in  use  in  this 
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market.  Samples  based  upon  these  forwarded  should  be  sent  to  the 
representatives  in  New  York  of  the  Tientsin  importers,  or  direct  to 
them  here  in  Tientsin.  The  napies  of  some  of  tnose  most  interested 
in  taking  up  American  products  have  been  previously  given. 


BRASS    BUTTONS. 

EXCELl^NT  OPPORTUNITY   TO   ENTER  ORIENTAL   MARKETS. 

Special  Agent  Crist  sends  a  report  on  buttons  in  China.  It  would 
seem  from  what  he  says  that  there  in  a  splendid  chance  to  enter  Chinese 
territory  i-f  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  compete  with  the  goods  that 
go  in  from  Europe.  The  skill  of  our  workmen,  ingenuity  of  machines, 
and  cheap  raw  material  should  put  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  to  supply  a  \'eiy  large  part  of  the  eastern  demand, 
not  only  in  brass  and  silver  buttons,  but  in  goods  that  are  in  any  way 
analogous — cheap  jewelry,  for  example.  Samples  of  the  buttons 
described  were  furnished  and  may  be  obtained  by  manufacturers  and 
other  interested  parties  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
Mr.  Crist's  letter  follows: 

The  importation  of  brass  and  fanc^y  buttons  is  a  very  important  and 
valuable  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tientsin.  The  bulk  of  these 
buttons  comes  from  Germany.  Brass  buttons — that  is,  buttons  having 
the  appearance  of  either  brass  or  silver — are  more  popular  than  the 
fancy  buttons.     The  latter  are  made  in  various  styles,  the  ornamental 

Earts  bein^  of  varicolored  glass  in  oriental  or  other  designs,  with  a 
rass  or  silver  foundation.  The  most  popular  of  the  brass  buttons 
come  in  -^ globe"  or  ball  pattern,  and  come  in  three  sizes,  4i,  5,  or  5i 
lines,  with  ground  surfaces  worked  up  in  a  great  variety  of  fancy  dec- 
orations. Upon  this  ground  there  is  stamped,  upon  the  selection  of 
the  Chinese  merchant,  a  suitable  design,  consisting  generally  of  some 
conventional  figure  or  Chinese  character  signifying  happiness,  wealth, 
long  life,  or  some  similarly  felicitous  expression,  or  the  figure  of  some 
creature  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  Chinese  life  or  mith. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE    BUSINESS. 

That  this  business  is  of  great  importance  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  every  Chinese  person  wears  a  set  of  at  leant  five  buttons  upon 
each  coat,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  very  poorest  clashes, 
who  wear  instead  a  braided  button,  which  fastens  in  the  loop  of  braid, 
the  customary  substitute  for  the  buttonhole.  During  the  calendar 
year  1904,  there  were  sold  in  the  Tientsin  market  nearly  145,000  gross 
of  brass  buttons  and  about  54,000  gro8s  of  fancy  buttons,  while  up  to 
October  1  of  the  present  year  there  had  been  received  171,678  gross 
of  brass  buttons  alone,  promising  a  total  shipment  of  nearly  225,000 
gross,  at  a  valuation  of  something  over  $110, OOO,  for  the  twelve  months. 
There  is  a  wide  and  growing  field  of  distribution  of  brass  })uttons 
throughout  the  entire  northwestern  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
while  nearly  10,000  gross  found  their  way  as  far  distant  as  Chinese 
Turkestan,  and  considerable  quantities  were  sold  as  far  north  as  Kirin. 
Tientsin  is  the  distributing  point  for  this  section, 
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METHODS   OF    l*ACKIN(i    AND   MARKINCJ. 

The  buttons  are  packed  in  tiii-liiied  eases  containinj^  100  jifross  each, 
the  ratio  of  brass  to  silver  l>einj^  70  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  the  silver 
to  30  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  of  the  brass  buttons.  Aecompan3'ing 
each  j^nipment  is  what  is  termed  a  '"sample  case,"  in  which  are  packed 
sample  boxes  containing  cards  with  a  full  line  selection  of  the  entire 
shipment.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  of  these  l>oxes  there 
appears  a  full  description  of  the  shipment  which  the  sample  card  rej)- 
resent«.  These  boxes  are  neat  in  appearance  but  of  cheai)  construc- 
tion, bein^  made  of  thin  white  pineor  of  pasteboard,  covered  with  black 
muslin,  with  a  red  paper  lining.     I  give  here  a  typical  marking: 


(yy-' 

IV'' 

sy 

54 

78 

^h 

H 

H 

54 

70 

Slmiivrliai         682;^ 
TienU^iii  1798 


SJ  Si  SJ 

Hi  8J  8J 

8J  8J  8J 


The  letters  and  the  geometrical  figure  indicate  the  importing  firm; 
the  rtumber  within  this  figure  is  the  order  num}>er,  while  the  numbers 
4072-4076  are  the  numbering  of  the  cases,  and  also  indicate  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  goods  are  contained.  The  styles  are  shown  by  the 
numbers,  6478-5470-()S23-1798,  which  correspond  with  the  numbers  of 
the  buttons  on  the  sample  card  and  shipment,  as  well  as  with  price  quota- 
tions and  numbers  of  the  styles  from  which  the  orders  were  originally 
made  up.  The  numbers  above  the  horizontal  lines,  t>i'",  7^'",  8?'",  are 
the  sizes,  while  those  below  the  lines  show  the  number  of  gross  of  these 
sizes,  sizes  and  quantities  having  direct  reference  to  the  number  to  their 
left  which  indicates  the  style.  Each  case  contains  100  gross,  and  in 
the  instance  above  shown  the  markings  would  mean  ''  Arnlx)ld,  Karberg 
&  Co.,  order  No.  2:U,  5  cases  Nos.  4072  to  4076,  containing  Hit  gross 
each  of  sizes  6i,  7i,  and  8i,  lines  of  styles  5478,  5470,  6823,  1798,  des- 
tination Tienstin,  via  Shanghai." 

These  sample  shipments  are  made  up  by  the  manufacturer  Upon 
receipt  of  the  order  and  are  generally  received  about  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  shipment  proper.  The  sample  shipments  are  made  up 
in  triplicate,  one  going  to  the  Chinese  merchant  ordering  the  goods, 
while  the  remaining  two  are  held  by  the  commission  house,  ooth  retain- 
ing the  samples  for  what  are  termed  ''repeat  ordei*s.'' 

PRESENCE    OF    SAMPLES    ESSENTIAL. 

The  receipt  of  these  samples  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  business 
in  hand  as  well  as  having  a  strong  bearing  on  future  business.  By 
reference  to  the  sample  shipment  at  the  time  of  the  deliverv  of  the 
goods  a  complete  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  various  crises  is  had,  and 
in  passing  the  customs  much  time  is  saved  as  well  as  avoiding  unnec- 
essary trouble  and  annoyance.  It  is  the  practice  among  button  manu- 
facturers to  forward  a  great  variety  of  samples,  practically  covering 
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their  entire  output  These  styles  necessarily  embrace  many  that  are 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  this  market.  The  ^reat  variety, 
however,  affords  the  Chinese  patron  an  opportunity  to  select  some 
new  stv-le  which  may  appeal  to  his  fancy,  ana  in  this  manner  new  kinds 
are  continually  taken  up  with  a  consequent  broadening  of  the  field  of 
?ale  as  well  as  cori*espondingly  increasing  the  hold  of  the  manufactur- 
er s  goods  upon  the  market. 

The  globe  buttons  are  sent  incomplete,  that  selection  may  be  made 
of  the  style  of  groundwork  upon  which  the  manufacturer  will  stamp 
any  design  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  patron.  These  are  sent 
out  in  all  of  the  preferred  sizes  and  in  brass,  or,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally referred  to  m  the  trade,  as  "gold  and  silver.""  Tentative  designs 
are  also  submitted  for  inspection  and  selection. 

Globe  buttons  were  quoted  on  August  18, 1905,  f .  o.  b.  at  Hamburg, 
at  the  following  prices:  4i'",  $0.17;  5'",  $0,185;  5 i'",  $0,197  per 
gros.s,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash  30  davs  net  c.  i.  f .  Tientsin  prices  per 
gross  were  as  follows:    $0,196;  $0,208;  $0.22. 

USE   OF   FIAT   BUTTONS. 

Reference  has  l)een  made  to  the  use  of  flat  buttons  bv  the  Chinese 
and,  as  this  is  now  more  extensive  than  formerly  and  promises  to 
increase  in  the  future,  I  have  obtained  samples  which  are  forwarded 
and  prices  which  are  herewith  given.     The  prices  are  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin. 

Otrd  No.  20,  6'",  flat,  fancy  (marks),  27.798  cents  per  gross;  6'", 
flat,  fancy  (marks),  30.75  cents  per  gross;  8",  flat,  fancy  (marks). 
39.852  cents  per  gross.  Card  No.  3,  per  c^ise  of  100  gross,  one-third 
each  of  6i'",  7i'",  8^'";  245  marks,  60  cents  per  gross,  at  24.6  cents 
per  German  mark. 

MUST  I£AVE   RINGS  AND    SHANKS. 

The  boxes  of  buttons  which  are  forwarded  have  been  purchased  to 
submit  samples  of  packing  in  cartons  and  to  show  chamctJ^ristic  wrap- 
ping paper.  Twelve  dozen  buttons  are  packed  in  each  carton,  around 
which  is  wrapped  paper  figured  with  Chinese  designs  and  tied  with 
cord,  one  button  being  strung  on  a  cord,  so  as  to  appear  on  the  end  of 
the  box  to  show  the  contents  of  the  carton.  One  hundred  of  these 
cartons,  or  KX)  gross,  constitutes  a  case  of  buttons  ready  for  shipment. 
C^ase^  are  made  up  with  tin  lining  and  wrapping  paper  inside  of  this. 

All  buttons  used  here  have  rings  in  addition  to  shanks,  in  order  to 
admit  of  changing  from  one  garment  to  another  and  of  removal  during 
washing,  mucn  of  the  goods  worn  l)eing  cotton,  and  therefore  washable. 
Buttons  without  rings  will  have  no  sale  here,  and  in  connection  with 
rings  there  is  a  detail  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  carried  out  in  man- 
ufacturing buttons  for  this  market,  and  that  is  that  each  silver  button 
require-s  a  silver  shank  and  a  silver  rin^,  while  bi-ass  buttons  requiire 
braiss  shanks  and  brass  rings.  In  subh.itting  samples  it  is  not  custom- 
ary to  always  attach  rings,  but  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  some  of  the 
buttons  and  cards  with  rings,  although  in  many  instances  cheaper  iron 
wire  is  used  instead  of  brass  or  white  metal  in  sample  rings. 

The  prices  (marked  on  the  boxes)  are  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin,  quoted  in 
sterling — £6  per  100  gross  for  crystal  faces  and  £'4  1  per  100  gross  for 
watch  dials. 
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ENAMELED  WARE. 

PRICES,    STYLES,    AND    DECORATIONS   IN    CHINA. 

In  the  following  letter  Special  Agent  Crist  describes  briefly  but 
plainly  the  feeling  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  p>eople  regarding  the 
use  of  enameled  ware.  Much  of  this  ware  is  imported  from  Austria, 
but  there  are  no  apparent  reasons  why  American  manufacturers  should 
not  l>e  able  to  compete  with  any  others  in  that  market.  Mr.  Crist 
furnishes  detailed  information  which  covers  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  which  should  be  profitable  to  manufacturers  in  this  country 
contemplating  trade  in  the  Orient.     His  letter  follows: 

There  is  a  use  among  the  Chinese  of  utensils  of  enameled  ware 
which  is  steadily  spreading  throughout  this  section  of  the  Empire. 
The  sales  of  the  various  articles  of  this  material  are  not  only  increas- 
ing in  vfilue,  but  the  variety  of  vessels  is  also  increasing.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  market  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  controlled  by 
Austrian  manufacturers.  The  use  of  enameled  ware  is  not  confined  to 
the  cities  of  Tientsin,  Peking,  or  the  immediate  Province  of  Chihli. 
It  is  true  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  importations  find  purchasers  in 
Chihli^  but  in  view  of  the  long  presence  of  foreigners  ana  the  location 
of  their  headquarters  for  the  foreign  ti'ade  at  Tientsin,  this  is  to  be 
expected.  In  1904,  approximately,  $10,500  worth  of  various  enameled- 
ware  utensils  were  imported  for  use  in  this  province.  That  most  of 
these  articles  were  purchased  by  natives  is  fair  to  assume. 

POINTS   OF   DISTRIBUTION. 

In  the  following  table  the  distribution  of  enameled-ware  utensils  is 
set  forth.  This  shows  only  the  points  of  destination  of  goods  under 
transit  passes,  and  it  may  be  said  with  all  confidence  that  these  goods, 
with  other  commodities  of  foreign  make,  find  an  ultimate  destination 
far  beyond  the  descril>ed  limits: 


Province. 


Shansi 

Shantung . 

Honan  

Kansuh . . . 


Haikwan 
taels. 


Province. 


,383  Shensi 

39  FenKtien 

KW  Chinese  Turkestan  . 

l'.!6  Kirin 


Haikwan 
taelfl. 


48 

522 

60 

S,9fl0 


Shantung  province  shows  up  badly  in  a  comparison  with  other  part8 
of  the  Empire,  because  of  a  lack  of  facilities  for  distributing  com- 
modities. At  best  but  a  small  portion  of  that  province  will  continue 
to  obtain  its  supplies  through  Tientsin.  The  greiiter  number  obtained 
through  this  port  by  merchants  in  Kirin  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
inability  to  obtain  sui)plies  through  Dalney  and  Vladivostok  because 
of  the  war  disturbances. 

It  should  be  kept  prominently  in  mind  that  all  of  this  distribution 
of  imports  througn  the  provinces  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Chihli 
Province  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  antiquated,  slow  locomotion  of 
the  camel  caravan.     This  is  not  only  very  tedious,  but  is  also  much  more 
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expensive  than  will  be  the  cost  upon  the  introduction  of  the  steel  rail. 
Wnen  railroads  come  the  sale  of  these  goods  and  all  other  commodities 
will  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  those  who  now  enter  this 
market  with  their  proilucts  will  be  the  ones  who  will,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  and  become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  local 
trade^  reap  large  benefits.  The  present  market  is  indeed  a  most  attract- 
ive one,  offering  great  opportunities  for  expansion,  which  are  being 
taken  advantage  of  b}^  those  manufacturers  of  other  countries  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  its  needs  and  then  have  set  about 
conscientiously  to  supply  them. 

FEW  AMERICAN   GOODS  ON   SALE. 

Very  little  of  the  American  product  up  to  the  present  finds  its  way 
into  this  market,  but  that  it  can  be  introauced  in  competition  with  the 
European  article  there  is  little  doubt.  A  member  of  a  Chinese  firm 
which  has  undertaken  to  handle  American  enameled  goods  told  me  he 
could  put  them  on  the  market  anywhere  in  north  China  in  successful 
competition  with  like  articles  from  Austria.  Decorated  enameled 
ware  is  limited  in  sale  to  the  cities  where  the  Chinese  have  a  greiter 
purchasing  power,  while  the  plain  ware  has  a  large  sale  in  all  towns 
and  cities  and  throughout  the  provinces.  The  articles  most  in  use  are, 
first  of  all,  ordinary  plain  wasn  basins,  blue  outside  and  white  inside, 
having  a  rim  diameter  of  from  9  to  15  inches.  Basins  decorated  on 
the  white  inside  ground  with  gaudily  colored  flowers  or  other  figures 
of  occidental  design  also  take  very  well.  I  mention  particularly 
occidental  and  not  oriental  designs,  for  in  this  particular  line  of 
goods  the  Chinese  appear  to  prefer  the  artistic  creations  of  the  west- 
ern mind.  Three  or  four  designs  are  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  wash 
basins,  with  one  bottom  figure,  also  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  decora- 
tion may  be  either  raised  or  smooth.  Enameled  wash  basins  are 
quoted  at  prices  varying  according  to  their  dimensions,  color  of 
enameling,  whether  light  or  dark  blue  or  pink.  Blue  enameled  tea- 
kettles of  different  capacities,  ranging  from  1  to  3  quarts,  are  good 
sellers. 

PRICES  AND  SHAPES. 

I  give  below  some  c.  i.  f.  prices,  Tientsin,  per  dozen,  for  plain  wash 
basins,  blue  outside  and  white  inside,  in  marks  and  dollars: 


Rim  diam- 
eter. 

Price. 

Centimeters. 
26 
80 
32 
34 

Marks. 
3.30 
4.10 
4.80 
6.30 

Rimdiam-I    S'^M«' 

^^^^-  per  mark). 

Inches.  I     Dollars. 

lOi  '  0. 7l>2 

lift  .984 

12ft  l.lo2 

13i  I  1.272 


Larger  sizes  increase  correspondingly  and  sizes  up  to  15  inches  in 
diameter  are  used.  The  shape  is  similar  to  the  basin  in  use  in  Amer- 
ica, although  the  sides  are  more  acute-angled,  thus  slightlv  reducing 
the  volume  of  water  they  will  hold  and  also  requiring  a  slightly  less 
quantity  of  metal  in  their  construction.  Basins  are  shipped  in  wooden 
cases  with  excelsior  or  straw  packing,  and  the  smaller  sizes  contain  15 
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dozen,  while  the  larger  sizes  come  in  lots  of  10  dozen  to  the  case. 
Drinking  cups  are  shipped  in  cases  of  similar  sizes  containing  varying 
quantities  in  accordance  with  the  sizes  of  the  cup.  The  prices  given 
are  at  rates  per  gross,  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin. 


Rim  diam- 
eter. 


Centimeters.l 

7  I 

8  I 


Price. 


Marks, 
28.50 
32.50 
38.50 
44.00 


Rim  diam- 
eter. 


Price  (at  24 

I  cents  per 

mark.) 


Inches. 
2} 


DoUars. 
6.84 
7.80 
9.24 
10.56 


DEMAND   FOR  TEAKETTI^ES. 

The  prices  of  blue  enameled  teakettles  are  in  dozen  lots  f.  o.  b. 
Trieste,  Austria. 

Tea  or  water  kettles  are  in  large  use  among  Chinese  throughout  all 
large  towns  and  cities,  and  are  having  an  increasing  and  spreading 
demand  in  all  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  sizes  given,  while 
referred  to  in  centimeters,  hold  from  one  quart  to  three  quarts.  The 
metric  measurement  relates  to  the  diameters  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
kettles,  and  prices  given  are  per  dozen  in  German  marks  and  Ameri- 
can dollars. 


^^"^*-     ;   Marks, 
meters.       ^w**^' 

Dollars. 

10           9.00 
12    1      10.00 
14          11.50 
16          30.50 

2.214 
2.46 
2.9295 
7.603 

Enameled  wares  imported  from  Austria  are  in  more  or  less  use  in 
this  market.  The  prices  at  which  they  sell  wholesale  to  the  Chinese 
retail  dealer  are  named  here.  The  list  is  arranged  in  the  approximate 
order  of  popularity  of  the  utensils.  The  dinner  pails  are  of  the  com- 
bination oroer,  and  their  greatest  sale  is  in  the  Snanghai  market,  the 
use  in  this  territory  being  but  slight  at  present,  altnough  there  is  a 
better  prospect  for  their  future  use.    The  prices  stated  are  per  dozen. 


Large. 


Medium. 


I        Taeljf.  Tael«.       I 

Basin,  plain 3.40  (15  in.)'  2.90(13t  in.)' 

Basin,  decorated '  7.50(15  in.)   6.50(13*  in.), 

DinnerpaUs '  1.60(16in.^   1.40(14in.)  | 

Cups l.W(Xo.lO)    1.60(No.8)  ■ 

Kettles '  9.60(3qts.)   8.40  (2qUs.) 

Plates 2.40  2.00  |. 

Cooking  pots I  9.00  i i. 

Cuspidors 11.00  I I. 

CiLspidors,  decorated 15.00  j. 


Small. 


Tads. 
2.00  (9  in.) 
5.00  (9  in.) 
1.20  (12  in.) 
1.40  (No.  7) 
7.20  (Iqt.) 


Note.— The  tael  referred  to  is  the  kung-fa  tael,  valued  at  71i  cents  gold.  The  numbers  (No.  10,  No.  8. 
No.  7)  in  the  above  table,  given  to  "cups,"  correspond  to  the  centimeters  as  given  in  the  table  or 
prices  of  cups.    Value  of  the  haikwan  or  customs  tnol  in  1904  was  60  cents. 
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BICYCLES. 

READY  SAIJ3   AND  STEADILY   INCREASING    DEMAND. 

Special  Agent  Burrill  writes  from  Shanghai  that  the  use  of  the 
bicycle  in  China  is  growing  steadily,  and  that  there  is  a  ready  sale  for 
the  machine  in  the  central  and  northern  sections.  United  States 
machines  are  well  represented  and  popular,  but  the  English  makes  are 
more  extensively  used.  The  special  agent  furnishes  information  in 
regard  to  styles  and  prices  that  will  interest  our  manufacturers  and 
dealers.     His  letter  follows: 

Bicycles  command  a  ready  sale  in  central  and  northern  China  and 
the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  While  machines  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  are  well  represented  and  popular  on  this  market, 
the  fact  that  English  bicycles  are  more  extensively^  used  indicates  that 
a  more  careful  study  of  conditions  should  result  in  a  far  more  satisfac- 
torv  business  for  the  American  manufacturer.  Among  the  Chinese, 
botli  at  the  treaty  ports  and  in  the  interior,  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
demand  for  bicycles.  Their  preference  is  for  straight  handle  bars  ana 
spring  brakes,  similar  to  those  of  the  Humber,  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  a  free  wheel.  In  catering  to  the  Chinese  market  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  absolutel}'  essential  to  supply  the  native  with 
what  he  wants  at  a  price  that  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  any  attempt  at 
trading  along  different  lines  is  almost  certain  to  fail. 

The  Huraber  and  Rover  bicycles,  both  made  in  England,  and  retail- 
ing in  this  market  for  $160  Mexican,  have  the  largest  sale  both  among 
the  foreigners  and  natives.  So  far  as  the  foreign  trade  is  concerneo, 
this  is  largely  attributable  to  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Shanghai,  but  the  Chinese  prefer  these  machines  because  they 
more  nearly  meet  their  idea  of  a  properly  constructed  bicycle.  The 
Rudge-Whitworth,  made  in  England,  and  selling  for  $150  Mexican 
retail,  is  also  on  the  market,  but  the  demand  for  this  make  is  small  as 
compared  with  other  styles,  both  American  and  English. 

PRICES   OF   AMERICAN   MACHINES. 

The  retail  prices  of  bicycles  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
represented  on  this  market  range  from  $150  to  $215  Mexican.  The 
Columbia  sells  for  $150  to  $215  Mexican;  Rambler,  $150  Mexican; 
Pearce,  $135  to  $150  Mexican;  Cleveland,  $150  to  $215  Mexican,  and 
Westfield,  $100  to  $135  Mexican.  At  these  prices  the  dealers  here 
are  making  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  and  transacting  a  business  which 
could  be  largely  increased  if  tne  American  wheel  were  better  adapted 
to  the  Chinese  recjuirement.  In  Shanghai  there  are  the  International 
Bicycle  Company,  the  China  Cyclery,  and  several  Chinese  stores  selling 
bicycles  and  pushing  the  trade  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  They 
have  fewer  complaints  to  make  concerning  the  delivery  and  packing 
of  the  goods  than  are  expressed  by  dealers  in  practically  all  other 
commodities  on  this  market;  but  the}'^  suggest  one  improvement  in 
packing  American  bicycles  that  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
prevent  rust.     The  English  method  is  to  wmp  every  machine  in  cloth, 
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while  the  Americans  use  for  this  puipose  a  brown  paper.  The  result 
is  that  not  infrequently  a  wheel  imported  from  the  United  States 
arrives  here  in  a  rusted  condition,  rfo  such  trouble  is  experienced 
with  those  brought  over  from  England.  Bicycles  are  packed  in  a 
strong  box  that  will  contain  from  lour  to  eight  machines  which  are 
wrapped,  as  already  explained,  either  with  paper  or  cloth.  The  frames 
are  all  put  together,  but  the  handle  bars,  saddles,  and  pedals  are 
detached  and  packed  separately. 

STEADILY  INCREASING  DEMAND. 

The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  wheels  among  the  natives  of  the 
interior  has  led  the  Shanghai  importers  to  ship  bicycles  to  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  for  distribution  in  their  immediate  territory  and  to  points 
beyond.  Hankow,  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  cit- 
ies of  China,  is  approximately  600  miles  up  the  Yangtse  River,  and 
the  transportation  facilities  from  Shanghai  are  excellent.  Tientsin  is 
easily  reached  from  Shanghai  by  boat,  and  is  only  a  four  davs'  trip. 
The  freight  rates  are  not  by  any  means  excessive,  although  t&e  three 
principal  steamship  lines,  the  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  Butterfield  &  Swire,  and  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  have 
combinecl  to  maintain  freight  rates  at  what  is  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
figure. 

Pmctically  all  bicycles  bought  for  the  Chinese  market  are  purchased 
c.  i.  f .,  whicn  includes  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  laid  down  in  Shang- 
hai. An  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  charged  at  Shanghai, 
but  no  additional  duties  are  levied  for  shipment  to  the  interior.  For- 
eign importers  usually  order  direct  from  the  home  manufacturer,  but 
the  Chinese  dealers  buy  through  commission  houses  in  the  United 
States  or  England,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Chinese  are  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciative  of  the  utility  of  a  bicycle  for  business 
purposes  as  well  as  for  pleasure,  and  if  the  American  manufacturer 
would  ascertain  through  his  representative  in  Shanghai  just  what 
changes  in  construction  would  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  native  it  is 
believed  here  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  would  result. 


BUTTER   AND    FRUITS. 

OPPORTUNITY   TO   OPEN    UP  A   PROFITABLE   TRADE — REFRIGERATOR 
PLANTS  AND  SHIPS. 

Special  Agent  Burrill  writes  that  China  is  a  good  field  for  American 
dairymen  and  horticulturists  to  study.  He  thinks  that  expert  exami- 
nation will  elicit  evidence  going  to  show  the  possibility  of  putting 
American  butter  and  fruits  in  the  Chinese  markets  in  constantly 
increasing  quantities.  He  urges  investigation,  calls  attention  to  the 
success  of  others,  particularly  Australia,  and  says  an  opportunity  is 
offered  for  extending  the  export  trade  of  the  Pacific  by  adding  all 
kinds  of  fresh  materials,  in  refrigerator  ships,  to  the  canned  goods 
that  go  out  now.     He  writes: 

In  a  previous  letter  it  was  suggested  that  the  installation  of  refrig- 
erating plants  on  the  Pacific  liners  for  the  purpose  solely  of  exporting 
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meats  to  this  and  intermediate  ports  would  hardly  be  justified  by  the 
conditions  of  the  market  in  tne  Orient.  If,  however,  they  were  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  transport  various  perishable  products  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  expressed  among  the  merchants  of 
Shanghai  and  northern  China  that  a  permanent  market,  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand,  could  be  established.  The  lines  now  ply- 
ing between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Shanghai  have  small  cold  storage 
plants  sufficient  for  their  own  needs,  and  it  would  appear  that  their 
enlargement  for  the  purposes  indicated  would  result  not  only  in  a 
paying  investment  for  the  management  of  the  companies  through  the 
increase  in  freight  carriage,  but  that  it  would  prove  of  subsSintial 
advantage  to  American  producers  as  well. 

SUCCESS  OF   REFRIGERATOR  SHIPS. 

With  the  installation  of  refrigerating  plants  on  steamships  crossing 
the  Pacific,  the  success  of  an  effort  to  introduce  in  large  quantities 
fresh  butter  made  in  the  United  States  is  generally  conceded.  The 
demand  is  surely  of  sufficient  proportions  to  justify  the  trial  if  the 
facilities  for  transportation  were  such  as  invariably  to  insure  its 
arrival  in  good  condition.  The  Australian  butter  controls  this  market, 
and  good  judges  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  better  article  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  if  the  manufacturers  will  make  the 
effort.  The  Australian  butter  costs,  laid  down  in  Shanghai,  from  55 
cents  to  62  cents  Mexican  a  pound,  and  it  is  disposed  of  here  at  whole- 
sale at  a  profit  approximating  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  retail  price  of 
Australian  butter  is  85  cents  a  pound  Mexican,  in  1-pound  rolls,  and 
complaints  are  frequently  heard  that  the  demand  can  not  be  supplied. 
American  buttermen,  it  is  confidently  assumed  here,  could  manu- 
facture an  article  that  would  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  the  consumers 
and  that  it  could  be  so  packed  as  to  reach  its  destination  sweet  and 
palatable. 

WHAT  IS   NEEDED   TO   COMPETE. 

It  would  be  absolutely'  necessary,  however,  to  produce  butter  that 
would  compare  favoi*ably  with  the  Australian  brand,  and  the  quality 
of  every  consignment  should  maintain  the  purity  and  sweetness  of 
that  first  introduced.  American  manufacturers  of  this  product  should 
understand  that  if  they  desire  to  enter  thi?  market  and  secure  a  pay- 
ing foothold  they  must  export  good  butter.  An  inferior  brand  would 
not  sell,  and  any  attempt  to  compete  with  the  Australian  butter  with 
a  poor  quality  of  American  butter  would  be  predestined  to  faihire. 
It  should  be  further  understood  that  a  consignment  of  an  inferior 
grade,  sold  here  under  the  guaranty  that  it  was  American  butter, 
with  all  that  that  name  should  imply,  would  work  almost  irreparable 
harm  to  the  trade. 

BUTTER  A  NECEaSITY. 

Good,  wholesome  butter  in  not  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  rather  as  a 
necessity  in  the  Orient,  and  it  is  suggested  by  merchants  here  that  an 
exp)ert  should  come  to  China  and  investigate  this  market  carefully 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  an  American  article  of  as  good 
or  better  quality  could  be  laid  down  here  at  a  price  that  would  enable 
it  to  compete  with  the  Australian  butter.     This  suggestion,  of  course, 
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f)resupposes  the  establishment  of  refrigerating  plants  on  the  Pacific 
iners.  Instances  are  reported  of  butter  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
coast  during  the  winter  season  arriving  here  in  good  condition,  but 
such  occasions  are  neither  frequent  nor  sure,  while  to  send  American 
butter  to  the  Orient  during  the  sunmier  season,  without  cold  storage 
facilities,  would  be  as  unbusinesslike  as  it  would  be  absurd. 

AUSTRALIANS  ACTIVE. 

The  Australians  have  solved  the  problem  and  have  solved  it  profit- 
abl3\  Cold-storage  plants  are  essential  and  with  refrigerating  facili- 
ties all  concerned  in  handling  her  perishable  products  have  made  money. 
It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  Australia  is  reaching  out  for  a 
commanding  share  of  the  vast  trade  of  the  Orient,  and  the  results  of 
her  effort,  esjieciallv  in  China,  are  becoming  daily  more  apparent. 
The  Australians  are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  increased  expor- 
tations  and  have  recognized  and  acted  on  the  necessity  of  having  trusted 
agents  abroad,  instructed  to  investigate  and  report  on  trade  conditions 
to  the  home  government.  It  is  through  the  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  tnat  Australia's  commercial  I'ela- 
tions  with  the  Orient  are  mpidly  assuming  formidable  proportions. 

JAPANESE   ENTERPRISE. 

In  anticipation  of  a  large  Austmlian  trade,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
a  Japanese  steamship  line,  which  now  runs  between  Seattle  and  Hong- 
kong, over  what  is  called  the  northern  route,  discharging  cargoes  at 
Japanese  ports  and  Shanghai,  will,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  open 
a  fine  to  Austmlia.  In  these  ships,  it  is  understood,  refrigerating 
plants  of  suitable  size  for  the  shipment  of  perishable  goods  will  b^ 
introduced,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  by  close  observei*s  of  the  ulti- 
mate Success  of  the  experiment.  This  line  has  on  its  ships  now  plying 
between  Seattle  and  Ilongkong  cold-storage  facilities  of  sufficient 
capacity  only  for  its  own  use,  but  the  rumor  is  current  here  that  the 
management  contemplates  the  enlargement  of  these  plants,  or  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships  with  larger  plants,  in  order  to  afford  the 
facilities  required. 

BUTTER  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Butter  from  Australia  is  sliipped  in  ordinary  wooden  cases  contain- 
ing 100  pounds  of  butter  put  up  in  1-pound  or  2-pound  squares.  The 
shippers  exercise  the  necessjiry  precautions  for  its  preservation  during 
the  lon^  journey  and,  even  though  it  passes  through  the  Tropics,  no 
complaints  have  been  heard  in  this  part  of  China  of  its  arrival  in  a 
damaged  condition.  It  is  a  matter  ot  record  that  considerable  Aus- 
tralian butter  has  been  shipped  to  Shanghai  with  but  little  ice  to  pro- 
tect it  and  that,  after  its  receipt,  it  has  been  kept  sweet  and  wholesome 
here  for  a  few  months  without  the  regular  refrigerating  process. 
This  kind  of  an  experiment  is,  however,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  a  risky  undertaking  and  is  always  avoided  when  possible. 

Butter  put  up  in  circular  tins  contiining  1,  '2,  or  4  pound  pats  is 
also  established  on  this  market.  The  French  l)utter.  manufactured 
by  Bretel  Freres,  has  the  largest  sale  of  this  class  of  goods.  The  Dan- 
ish tinned  butter  put  up  in  the  same  manner  is  a  close  second,  and 
Canadian  butter  is  also  imported. 
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The  Amencan  butter  may  also  be  found  in  Shanghai,  put  up  during 
the  winter  season  in  l^-pound  rolls,  and  in  the  summer  season  it  is 
packed  in  glass  jars.  It  can  be  said  that  none  of  these  butters  are  sat- 
isfactory to  the  discriminating  consumer,  although  the  prices  are  suffi- 
ciently high  to  guarantee  a  iirst-class  article  in  every  respect.  In  the 
judgment  of  dealers  here  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  handle  the 
product. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO   SELIi  AMERICAN    FRUITS. 

Jf  American  fruits  could  l)e  laid  down  here  in  good  condition,  a 
large  market  could  easily  be  established,  permanently  maintained, 
and  gratifyingly  increased  under  the  characteristic  American  push, 
energ3%  and  enterprise,  which  are  inseparable  from  business  success 
at  home.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  apples  from  the  United  S^ates  are 
now  sent  out  in  comparatively  large  iiuantities  and  promptly  disposed 
of.  If  refrigerating  plants  are  established  on  the  Pacific  liners,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  American  fruit  men  send  out  an  expert  representa- 
tive to  thoroughly  investigate  the  market  and  thus  find  a  far  greater 
outlet  for  their  products.  The  Pacific  steamships  are  compelled  to 
anchor  outside  the  Woosung  bar,  approximately  14  miles  from  Shang- 
hai, and  discharge  their  cargoes  o!i  lighters  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
city.  It  frequently,  takes,  under  this  method,  twenty-four  hours  to 
land  the  consignments  in  the  warehouses,  or  godowns,  as  they  are 
called  here.  It  is  firmly  believed,  however,  that  different  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  with  the  customs  officials  in  the  event  of  the 
arrival  of  perishable  goods  demanding  immediate  removal  from  cold 
storage  on  board  to  cold  storage  on  shore. 

COLD   STORAGE    IN   SHANGHAI. 

In  Shanghai  there  is  now  a  cold  storage  plant,  and,  although  it  is 
of  insufficient  capacity  probably  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  larger 
consignments  inevitable  under  the  improved  conditions  described,  it 
could  easilv  be  enlarged,  and  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
securing  the  capital  to  erect  another  if  the  business  demanded  it. 
American  oysters  are  received  here  during  the  winter  in  small  quanti- 
ties. They  are  brought  over  in  the  ship's  refrigerating  plant  and 
transferred  quickly  to  shore.  Few  complaints  have  been  heard  as  to 
their  condition  on  arrival.  Arrangements  for  their  removal  have  been 
made  with  the  customs  authorities  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
signment. The  consignee  leaves  a  deposit  with  the  customs  official 
and  from  him  secures  a  permit  to  remove  the  oysters  on  the  company's 
tender,  which  is  either  waiting  for  or  reaches  the  ship  immeaiately 
after  her  arrival.  This  plan  has  worked  well  and  has  left  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  consumers  of  central  and  northern  China  of  the 
desirability  of  the  importation  of  perishable  goods  from  the  United 
States.  The  oysters  in  this  manner  can  be  brought  to  the  city  and  be 
put  on  the  market  in  less  than  four  hours  after  the  liner  drops  anchor 
outside  the  bar.  It  is  not  impi:obable  that  even  better  facilities  for 
the  landing  of  such  goods  would  be  granted  by  the  Chinese  customs 
officials,  for  it  has  been  the  experien(M*  of  the  !>usiness  men  in  this  part 
of  China  that  they  are  disposed  to  be  as  courteous  and  obliging  as  their 
regulations  will  permit. 

The  opinion  is  freely  expressed  here  that  if  the  fruit  and  buttermen 
and  others,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  exportiition  of  perishable 
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products  from  the  United  States  to  the  Orient,  will,  after  a  thoroujfh 
investigation  by  experts  of  the  conditions  here,  discuss  the  project  with 
the  management  of  the  Pacific  steamship  lines,  arrangements  may  be 
made  beneficial,  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  merchants  of  the  Orient 
as  well. 


MISCELLANY. 

NKEDiailS,    SOAP,    CANDLES,    AND   liOOKING    GLASSES. 

In  the  following  report  of  Special  Agent  C'rist  several  articles  tnat 
are  imported  into  China  in  considerable  quantities  are  embraced: 

The  greatest  portion  of  this  market's  purchases  of  needles  is  doubt- 
less controlled  by  the  German  production,  and  the  method  pursued  by 
Germans  in  packing  is  the  most  desirable  to  be  followed  by  American 
houses  in  shipping  needles  to  the  oriental  market.  These  German 
needles  are  packed  in  small  packages  contjiining  '25  needles,  wrapped 
in  black  paper,  with  the  usual  opening  for  removing  the  needles,  and 
having  a  label  pasted  upon  the  side  indicating  the  number  of  the 
needle.  These  small  pacKages  are  tied  in  bundles  of  ten  each  and  then 
wraj)ped  in  black  paper  around  which  is  genemlly  placed  a  light-weight 
man  I  la-paper  wrapper  tied  with  white  cord. 

This  is  in  turn  wrapped  in  a  second  manila  paper  wi*apping  and 
securely  tied  with  strong  light-weight  twine  and  the  whole  placed 
in  a  tin  case,  which  is  soldered,  thereby  making  it  moisture  proof. 
Upon  this  case  the  labels  are  placed,  })oth  in  English  and  in  Chinese 
chai-acters,  one  on  each  side.  A  wrapping  of  neavy  brown  paper 
incloses  this,  securely  tied  with  stout  cord.  One  hundred  cases  of 
this  kind,  all  cases  containing  the  same  kinds  of  needles,  are  packed  in 
a  zinc-lined  wooden  l>ox  for  shipment.  The  zinc  lining  is  carefully 
soldered  to  make  it  moisture  and  water  proof. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  and  corresponding  lengths: 

No.        Inches. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

ll 

4 

1t» 

.1 

1,^ 

PRICES    AND    TRADE- MARKS. 


These  needles  are  quoted  at  the  following  c.  i.  f.  prices  Tientsin:  In 
cases  of  100  packages,  Nos.  0-2,  £13  10s.;  Nos.  1-5,  £11  10s.  They 
wholesale  at  1.25  taels  (87  cents  gold)  per  package  of  5,000  needles  for 
Nos.  0-2,  and  at  0.95  tael  ((>*)  cents  gola)  for  the  same  quantit}^  of 
Nos.  1-5.  The  needles  are  of  cheap  make,  many  of  them  having 
quite  rough  surfaces  and  blunt  points.  Thev  vary  in  their  lengths  in 
each  size  as  much  as  one-eiglith  of  an  inch,  a  iso.  0  package  of  l\i  inches 
will  contain  lengths  over  2  inches  and  under  H  inches. 

Needles  are  sold  }>y  the  chop  or  trade- mark,  and  old-established 
chops  have  an  almost  detinite  annual  sale.     There  are  several  of  these 
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chops  at  present  in  this  market,  most  of  which  are  of  German  make, 
although  there  Ls  a  good  representation  of  English  needles  in  use* 
The  annual  purchase  of  needles  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  is  a 
demand  for  cheap  needles  of  sizes  ranging  from  an  inch,  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches,  to  as  great  lengths  as  are  usual  in  ordinary  dam 
ing  needles.  In  the  last  calendar  year  there  were  sold  in  this  market, 
of  almost  wholly  German  and  English  manufacture,  350,102  mille,  at 
a  valuation  of  i05,030  haikwan  taels  (an  amount  in  American  money 
of  very  near  $70,000).  These  needles  are  all  coarse,  and  have  large 
eyes,  to  be  of  use  to  the  poorer  classes  in  sewing  with  the  coarser 
counts  of  thread,  which  are  most  in  use  by  the  natives. 

AMERICAN    MAKES   SUCCESSFUL. 

Some  American  needles,  both  for  hand  and  machine  sewing,  have 
been  introduced  during  the  preceding  and  the  present  year  with 
remarkable  success,  and  it  is  certain  that  with  samples  of  the  American 
article  in  the  hands  of  live  traders  who  would  push  their  sale,  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  now  credited  to  England  and  Europe  would  find 
its  wav  to  the  American  side  of  the  account.  Sample  cards  of  needles 
should  be  sent  to  the  New  York  offices  of  those  located  in  this  market, 
with  request  for  their  forwarding.  If  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin  prices  can  not 
be  given  by  the  manufacturers,  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York  should  be 
quoted  the  New  York  exporters,  who  can  thereby  quote  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin 
prices  to  their  branches  here. 

SOAP. 
THE   BAR  VARIETY. 

The  item  of  bar  soap  is  of  considerable  importance  in  this  port, 
amounting,  during  1904,  to  12,021  piculs  of  133i  pounds,  at  a  customs 
valuation  of  $67,697  gold.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1905  there 
had  been  received  13,638  piculs,  snowing  an  increase  corresponding 
with  the  general  higher  tone  of  foreign  purchasing.  Most  of  this 
soap  is  of  English  make,  the  principal  orands  bein^  the  ones  which 
are  forwarded.  The  qualities  desired  in  soap  most  in  favor  are  dry- 
ness and  hardness  without  shrinking  or  loss  of  weight  upon  being 
kept  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  made  in  13-inch  lengths  bv  2  by  1% 
inches,  the  t«r  weighing  approximately  2  pounds.  The  retail 
prices  prevailing  are  about  $2.85  per  box  of  24  oars  and  from  12^  to 
15  cents  per  bar.  Shipments  are  made  in  boxes  containing  24  bars. 
There  have  been  expressions  from  various  importers  here  favorable 
to  the  introduction  of  American  soaps,  all  stating  the  belief  that  it  can 
be  done  successfully  if  properly  undertaken. 

FOR  THE   TOILET. 

There  is  an  increasing  use  made  of  toilet  soaps  of  varying  prices 
and  grades  which  does  not  seem  to  attract  American  manufacturers  to 
it8  possibilities  as  much  as  it  does  either  the  Japanese,  English,  Dutch, 
French,  Austrian,  or  German.  In  the  year  1904  the  valuation  placed 
on  these  soaps  imported  was  $57,978.  Most  of  this  was  used  within 
this  immediate  market,  but  nearly  $26,000  worth  was  distributed 
throughout  the  vast  territory  supplied  by  Tientsin  finding  its  way  as 
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far  westward  as  the  distant  province  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  The 
samples  selected  are  from  makers  in  the  six  above-named  countries 
which  control  the  market.  Their  principal  claim  upon  popularity 
rests  in  the  fact  that  they  are  pushed  by  their  several  makers.  Com- 
mercial travelers  with  various  lines  of  soaps  are  sent  out  twice  a  year 
from  these  factories  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  latest  tendencies 
of  the  market,  to  come  into  direct  touch  with  the  importer  who  has 
been  handling  their  goods,  and  with  an^^  new  requirement  or  desire 
that  will  be  of  advantage  in  further  increasing  the  sale  of  their  par- 
ticular brands.  That  American  manufacturers  might  build  up  a  valu- 
able clientele  in  the  Orient  by  the  same  methods  or  by  establishing 
agencies  with  importers  for  the  sale  of  their  product  there  is  slight 
reason  to  doubt. 

QUALITY   AND  PRICES. 

The  toilet  soaps  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  natives  are  of  the 
cheaper  kinds,  highly  scented  in  the  different  odors  of  rose,  heliotrope, 
violet,  and  almost  all  of  the  scents  in  use  in  the  American  market. 
There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  the  higher  qualities  with  delicate 
scenting  in  the  odors  above  referred  to.  The  prices  here  are  similar 
to  those  prevailing  at  home.  They  range  from  15  to  65  cents  a  box  of 
3  cakes.  There  are  forwarded  10  samples  of  soaps,  showing  diflferent 
soaps  from  among  the  leading  brands  imported  into  Tientsin.  Two 
of  the  most  popular  bmnds  have  their  Japanese  imitations  which  are 
sold  at  lower  prices.  One  of  these  is  a  plam  imitation  in  almost  every 
detail  of  the  box,  wording,  etc.  The  Chinese  merchant  can  not  read  a 
word  of  the  English,  and  relies  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the 
commodity,  wrapping,  box,  odor,  etc.,  in  making  his  selection,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  shrewd  Japanese  merchant  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
effecting  a  sale  of  the  imitation,  especially  when  the  price  is  much 
lower.  This  Japanese  imitation  sells  in  boxes  of  3  cakes  for  50  tael 
cents  (35  cents  gold),  while  the  genuine  Austrian-made  soap  in  the 
same  quantities  sells  at  61.2  tael  cents  (42.9  cents  gold).  Shipments 
are  made  in  wooden  cases  containing  from  50  to  60  dozen,  in  boxes  of 
3  cakes  each. 

CANDLES. 
LARGE   CONSUMPTION. 

With  the  many  sources  from  which  American  makers  of  candles  have 
to  draw  for  their  materials  in  this  line  of  manufacture,  and  the  large 
consumption  of  candles  in  this  market,  it  would  appear  to  offer  excep- 
tional inducements  for  the  sale  of  much  of  their  output.  This  port 
received  during  1904  2,958  piculs,  amounting  to  394,400  pounds  of 
candles,  valued  at  §31,966.  Most  of  these  candles  were  manufactured 
in  England  and  in  great  part  in  one  factory.  They  come  in  boxes  con- 
taining 25  packages  of  6  candles  each,  with  a  covering  of  light  paraffin 
paper,  the  whole  wrapped  in  blue  unglazed  wrapping  paper  with  the 
ends  sealed  by  wax  wafers.  Upon  tne  wrapper  is  pasted  the  label 
giving  the  brand.  Quotations  now  current  are  given  herewith,  all 
prices  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  including  packing,  with  a  2t  per  cent  dis- 
count for  cash. 

White  candles  are  used  for  ordinary  illuminating  purposes,  while 
colored  candles — scarlet  most  popular— are  used  on  festal  occasions. 
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holidays,  weddings,  and  birthdays.  Nine-ounce  white  candles  retail 
at  8  cents  per  package  of  six,  12-ounce  at  {)  cents,  and  15-ounce  at  10 
c«nts;  colored  candles  bring  higher  prices  in  the  same  weights,  viz, 
10  cents,  15  cents,. and  I7i  cents  United  States  currency  values  in 
Chinese  money.  Sample  candles  are  forwarded,  with  prices  and 
weights.     (These  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.) 

LOOKING-GLASSES. 

Looking-glasses  and  mirrors  of  small  size  are  being  sold  in  great 
quantities  by  the  Japanese  makers.  Glasses  of  all  sizes  from  the  small 
hand  mirror  about  the  size  of  an  American  silver  dollar  up  to  full- 
length  cheval  mirrors  are  made  by  the  Japanese  for  this  market. 
A  popular  variety  of  glass  is  mounted  upon  a  metal  stand  made  of 
heavy  wire,  nickel-plated,  so  as  to  swing  upon  pivots  inserted  in  the 
framework  mounting.  These  are  almost  entirely  of  Japanese  make, 
and  in  sizes  ranging  from  6  by  3  up  to  8  by  12  or  9  by  12  inches,  with 
bevel  edge  rounded  corners,  or  oval  shapes,  are  laid  down  here,  includ- 
ing freight  and  insurance,  at  from  70  cents  to  $1.25  each  United  States 
currency.  Bevel  gla^  mirrors  mounted  on  wooden  backs  with  adjust- 
able wire  brace  at  Imck,  4  by  6  inches,  sell  at  45  cents,  (Mexican)  each  and 
$4  (Mexican)  per  dozen.  Larger  sizes,  8  by  6  inches,  sell  at  85  cents 
each  and  $8  per  dozen  (Mexican),  about  42i  cents  and $4,  respectively, 
American. 

BRICKS. 
NO   CHANCE   FOR   FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

Special  Agent  Burrill  writes  that  successful  competition  with  the 
Chinese  brickmakers  is  practically  impossible,  the  low  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  China  precluding  outside  competition.  He  says  there  are  two 
brick  works  in  Shanghai  in  which  steam  machinery  has  been  installed, 
which  suggests  that  the  Shanghai  experiment,  if  successful,  might 
be  enlarged.     Mr.  Burrill  writes: 

While  bricks  are  used  on  a  large  scale  in  China  both  by  foreigners 
and  natives  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  American  manufacturers  to  attempt  to 
place  their  product  on  this  market  because  of  the  extremely  low  cost 
of  production  here.  In  addition  to  this  the  high  freight  rate  charged 
on  Dricks  from  the  United  States  to  Chinese  ports  would,  it  is  believed, 
absolutely  bar  them  from  competition.  Furthermore,  any  effort  to 
encroach  on  this  industry  would  unquestionably  be  met  by  a  decrease 
in  the  selling  price,  a  result  easily  obtained  by  reducing  the  wage  of 
native  workmen  and  making  an  inferior  quality  of  brick.  Chinese- 
made  bricks  are  manufactured  from  ordinary  clay  and  are  finished  in 
red  and  blue.  The  most  popular  sizes  are  5  by  10  by  2  inches  and 
6  by  12  by  2  inches,  the  former  size  being  the  kind  used  in  foreign 
buildings.  There  is  still  a  smaller  size,  which  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  native  buildings.     Blue  bricks  sell  for  from  $50  to  $120  Mexican 

T  10,000,  according  to  the  demand,  and  the  red  bricks  bring  from 

7  to  $130  Mexican  per  10,000. 

In  Shanghai  there  are  two  brick  works  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Chinese,  one  of  which  is  installed  with  steam  machinery.     It  may  be 
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said  that  here,  as  well  as  throughout  central  and  northern  China,  the 
supply  of  bricks  readily  meets  the  demand,  and  that  it  is  a  monopoly 
with  which  even  Japan  would  hesitate  to  compete  because  of  the  small 
returns. 

TRADE  METHODS. 

CREDIT  THE   BASIS   FOR  LARGE   TRANSACTIONS. 

Special  Agent  Grist's  report  on  Chinese  trade  methods  in  China, 
which  follows,  contains  valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  present 
situation  in  certain  parts  of  that  Empire  which  seems  to  be  progressing 
along  modern  lines.  Mines  are  being  opened,  railroads  constructed, 
bars  in  rivers  removed,  harbors  dredged,  and  roads  built.  In  all  this 
work  China  is  looking  westward  for  implements,  tools,  and  appliances. 
Mr  Crist  thinks  a  large  part  of  Belgian,  French,  and  English  success 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  those  people  have  personal  agents  actively 
engaged  in  convincing  the  Chinese  that  the  goods  manufactured  by 
their  principals  are  the  best  of  their  kind.     He  writes: 

All  ti-ansactions  in  Tientsin  foreign  trade  are  upon  the  credit  basis, 
and  therefore  business  done  on  a  large  scale  requires  an  immense  capi- 
tal on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  importation  on  a  purely 
commission  basis.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  traae  is  done  on  commis- 
sion. Payment  is  generally  made  for  all  goods  purchased,  in  Liondon, 
New  York,  or  Hamburg,  by  draft  drawn  at  sixty  or  ninety  days.  In 
no  instance  is  payment  made  for  a  consignment  untij  sixty  days  after 
its  arrival,  although  delivery  has  taken  place  at  once  by  the  Chinese 
merchant  upon  its  landing.     Interest  is  charged  after  sixty  days  have 

? massed,  on  tne  indebtedness  to  the  time  of  settlement,  at  rates  varying 
rom  7  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  regulated  to  the  standing  of  the  Chi- 
nese patron,  and  also  governed  somewhat  ])y  the  amount  of  capital 
possessed  by  the  foreign  house.  The  lapse  in  time  during  which  no 
interest  is  charged  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  are  sold  to  the  Chinese  patrons,  and  constitute  a  fixed  element 
in  every  transaction,  along  with  the  charges  for  coolv  hire,  rent  of 
godown,  cable  charges,  interest  on  draft  outstanding,  changes  in  value 
of  exchange,  commission  of  the  house,  and  1  per  cent  commission  for 
the  compradore,  duty,  and  losses  from  whatever  source  there  may  be 
a  possibility  of  sustaining,  such  as  damage  from  poor  packing,  han- 
dling, dampness,  etc.  An  advance  of  from  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent 
over  the  c.  i.  f.  Tientsin  price  is  roughly  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
cover  these  features  of  the  business. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOM. 

In  many  cases  foreign  houses  do  not  even  require  Chinese  merchants 
to  sign  orders  which  have  been  verbally  given  for  goods.  I  don't 
know  that  a  practice  analagous  to  this  prevails  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  These  instances  are  limited,  however,  to  those  who 
have  had  long  experience  with  the  foreign  house,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion for  reliability  is  thoroughly  established.  The  reason  for  such 
seeming  unbusinesslike  conduct  was  explained  to  me  by  a  statement 
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to  the  effect  that  the  bond  of  a  Chinese  was  no  better  than  his  word; 
that  if  his  word  failed  no  value  could  be  placed  on  his  paper^  for  as 
long  as  a  Chinese  merchant  had  resources  he  would  pay  nis  bills,  and 
so  soon  as  his  resources  were  gone  no  collection  could  be  made  on  his 
paper.  Through  this  system  the  foreign  ti-aders  can  retain  a  control 
over  the  situation  by  refusing  credit  beyond  what  they  deem  to  be 
safe,  and  before  more  goods  can  be  obtained  the  past  obligation  must 
be  liquidated.  The  loss  through  merchants  becoming  insolvent  is  so 
very  slight  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  relation  of  the  compradore  to  the  foreign  trade  also  tends  to  do 
away  with  the  element  of  loss,  bs  each  compradore  is  bonded  for  an 
amount  to  which  he  may  make  the  Chinese  merchants  liable.  The 
compradore  is  allowed,  besides  his  salary,  1  per  cent  upon  all  sales  of 
piece  goods  for  guaranteeing  payment  therefor.  lie  in  turn  obtains 
counter  securities  from  the  Chinese  merchants,  thus  securing  himself 
on  all  sales  made  by  him. 

LONG-TIME   PAYMENTS  THE   RULE. 

Payments  have  been  deferred  by  the  merchant  for  six  months  after 
delivery  of  goods,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  obligations  to  be  outstand- 
ing for  as  long  as  a  year.  Even  though  they  are  interest-bearing,  and 
at  a  good  rate,  it  necessitates  a  larger  amount  of  capital  than  would  be 
required  for  a  business  conducted  upon  a  plan  more  nearly  approaching 
a  cash  basis.  This  system  of  unlimited  extension  of  credit  has  become 
a  permanent  fixture  through  what  the  Chinese  term  '^old  custom," 
extending  throughout  over  thirty  years,  with  but  slight  losses,  insuffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  departure  therefrom. 

Prior  to  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900  many  of  the  Shansi  bankers  and 
wealthy  men  brought  their  money  to  this  city  for  deposit  in  the  banks, 
thereby  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  reaay  funds  for  the  financing 
of  large  transactions  on  a  loan  basis,  affording  the  best  rates  of  inter- 
est to  the  local  merchants.  During  the  period  of  disturbances  these 
Shansi  funds  were  almost,  if  not  quite  all,  swept  awav  in  the  fury  of 
that  storm.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  entirely  clianged  relation 
between  the  Shansi  moneyed  men  and  the  Chihli  market,  in  that  these 
men  refuse  to  place  their  money  in  Tientsin  or  Peking  banks,  prefei*- 
ring  to  bring  with  them  amounts  sufficient  for  their  own  personal  trans- 
actions and  no  more.  As  the  amount  of  money  from  the  Province  of 
Shansi  alone  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000  taels,  this  shrink- 
age makes  it  quite  apparent  that  the  money  available  for  cash  trans- 
actions is  considerably  less  than  previously. 

Some  Chinese  merchants,  however,  maintain  regularly  established 
agencies  in  Shanghai,  through  which  they  buy  from  the  larger  and 
more  varied  selection  of  gocSs  on  hand,  preferring  this  to  confining 
themselves  to  the  comparatively  limited  assortment  of  the  Tientsin 
commission  houses.  Through  these  sources  they  are  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  southern  silk  market,  and  from  the  advantages  gained 
by  proximity  they  find  this  method  of  buying  quite  satisfactory. 

INFLUENCE   OF  ACTIVE   AGENTS. 

A  potent  influence  toward  the  purchase  of  goods  and  commodities 
of  other  countries,  and  one  which  strongly  reacts  against  a  broadening 
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of  the  market  of  American  products  in  China,  is  the  presence  of  other 
nationalities  in  considerable  numbers,  particularly  of  Belgians,  Ger- 
mans, and  English,  who  are  constantly  seeking  investments  for  their 
capital  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  the 
building  of  railroads  and  working  mines. 

In  bringing  in  their  locomotives  and  railway  supplies  and  mining 
machinery,  together  with  the  necessary  equipment  incident  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  work,  they  attract  the  attention  of  the  natives  to 
the  capabilities  of  these  articles,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  sale  of 
others,  both  similar  and  different,  whenever  the  Chinese  may  deter- 
mine upon  any  enterprise  that  calls  for  new  machinery  or  other  arti- 
cles of  foreign  manufacture.  This  is  a  very  strong  card  in  the  hands 
of  other  nations  and  is  continually  showing  its  power.  In  the  Tientsin 
electric-lighting  establishments  of  the  different  foreign  concessions  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  they  would,  in  each  instance,  l>e  en  nipped  from 
their  respective  home  countries,  but,  in  an  enterprise  like  the  new 
electric  railway  in  course  of  construction  in  the  native  or  Chinese  city 
of  Tientsin  to  the  west  of  the  foreign  concessions,  the  main  reason  for 
receiving  equipment  from  Europe  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  enterprise 
is  being  financed  by  Belgian  capital. 

DREDGERS  WANTED. 

Within  the  near  future  the  Taku  bar  will  undoubtedly  be  dredged, 
and  the  estimated  expenditure  is  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$280,000.  For  this  work  there  have  been  submitted  specifications  for 
a  number  of  dredges  capable  of  deepening  the  water  on  the  bar 
for  the  passage  of  ships  having  a  draft  of  14  and  15  feet.  This 
will  require  a  channel  of  at  least  14  feet  in  depth.  These  reijuests 
for  bids  to  furnish  dredges  have  been  withdrawn  at  present  through  a 
slight  hitch  in  perfecting  details  of  the  undertaking,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  at  a  very  early  date  the  commercial  interests  of  Tient- 
sin will  bring  about  this  much-demanded  improvement.  If  American 
builders  of  dredges  should  desire  to  be  represented  in  the  submission 
of  tenders  to  supply  the  necessary  machinery  for  this  work,  and  to 
engage  in  the  perfoimance  of  the  work,  they  would  do  well  to  bring 
this  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  New  York  firms  engaged  in  tne  export  business  in  North  China, 
and  request  notification  of  the  new  terms  when  they  are  made  known. 

NAMES   OF  FIRMS. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  names  of  some  such  firms,  but  again 
add  them  for  convenience:  Poole,  Lander  &  Co.; The  Americ»an  Trad- 
ing Company;  Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co.,  or  Walte  &  Co.  would  give 
prompt  attention  to  such  requests.  Messrs.  Poole,  Lander  &  Co.  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  agency  of  American  manuf actiiirers  of  steam  road 
rollers,  or  to  establish  business  connections  with  such  concerns,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  submit  tenders  to  supply  these  machines  in  the  new  demand 
for  them,  which  is  increasing  with  the  building  of  new  roads  in  and 
around  Tientsin,  Peking,  and  other  large  centers  of  this  part  of  the 
Empire.  At  present  French  and  English  makes  are  alone  in  evidence 
in  this  work.  They  are  also  desirous  of  obtaining  several  lines  of  cheap 
watches  and  clocks  and  a  varied  hardware  line,  together  with  different 
lines  of  sundries. 
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'     GREAT    NORTH    CHINA. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TIENTSIN    AS  A   TRADING   CENTER. 

Special  Agent  Crist  finds  that  Tientsin  stands  second  among  the 
treat}'  j)orts  of  China  in  the  gross  value  of  the  trade  that  passes 
through  the  port  and  also  in  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  the 
customs.  In  so  far  as  American  goods  are  concerned,  Tientsin  even 
has  a  rival  claim  on  Shanghai  for  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  these  textiles  goes  to  the  northern  part  of  China  for 
consumption  and  the  larger  portion  of  this  area  is  fed  through  this 
city.     Mr.  Crist  writes: 

Tientsin  became  a  treaty  port  in  1860,  and  now  consists  of  a  number 
of  foreign  settlements  or  concessions  and  the  native  city.  Administra- 
tive control  goes  with  these  concessions,  Great  Britain  now  controlling 
1,<XH)  acres,  France  230  acres,  Japan  278  acres,  and,  finally,  Germany, 
in  1898,  secured  a  concession  of  172  acres.  Germany  further  secured. 
in  1901,  an  option  on  a  desirable  strip  along  the  river  bank.  This  will, 
probably  be  only  taken  over  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of  the 
projected  Tientsin-Chinkiang  Railroad.  After  the  siege  of  Tientsin 
in  1900  Russia,  Belgium,  Austria- Hungarj%  and  Italy  occupied  terri- 
tonr  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Pei-flo  m  sections  of  995,  238,  200, 
and  120  acres,  respectively.  All  of  these  acts  of  sovereignty  were 
ratified  by  China. 

VALUE  OF  TERRITORIAL  CONCESSIONS. 

The  United  States  stands  alone  among  the  great  powers  in  that  she 
has  no  foreign  settlement  in  Tientsin.  The  peace  compact  of  1860 
gave  America  this  privilege  and  a  reservation  was  provided  for  her. 
The  United  States  consul  exercised  a  <}uasi  jurisdiction  over  it  for 
twenty  years,  until  1880,  at  which  time  it  reverted  to  China.  In  1902 
it  was  added  to  the  British  concession.  The  question  is  raised,  Would 
it  be  to  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  United  States  to  have  a  con- 
cession? Two  factors  enter  into  this  problem.  The  presence  of  the 
concession  might  attract  more  Americans  to  Tientsin  and  through 
them  result  in  an  increased  American  trade.  The  other  and  more  im- 
portant consideration,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  attitude  of 
our  Government  toward  concessions  and  ultimately  in  the  general  pol- 
icy of  the  ITnited  States  toward  the  Chinese  Government  itself. 

There  can  l)e  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  recent  boycott  movement,  that 
the  Chinese  people  and  Government,  with  reason,  feel  more  kindly 
dis][x>sed  toward  Americans  than  toward  people  of  other  nationalities. 
Inquiry  among  natives,  where  the  nationality  of  the  inquirer  was 
unknown,  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  put  American  merchants 
upon  a  trifle  more  favorable  footing  than  the  others.  Inasmuch  as  the 
American  merchant,  in  carrying  on  business  in  any  of  the  foreign  con- 
cessions, has  no  restriction  placed  upon  him  that  is  not  shared  by  all, 
a  concession  administered  by  American  authority  would  confer  very 
little  advantage. 

A  FRIENDLY   VICEROY. 

How  much  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese  oflBcials  has  saved  the 
exporters   to  North  China  during  the  recent  boycott  is^-becoming 
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apparent.  As  soon  aw  the  agitators  began  issuing  boycott  posters  and 
calling  meetings  the  viceroy  of  Chinli  Province,  Yuan  Shih-K'ai, 
warned  the  people  by  proclamation  to  desist.  The  viceroy,  whose 
advisers  were  mostly  educated  in  America,  purposes  fostering  trade 
as  much  as  possible,  and  is  quick  to  realize  the  valuable  elements  in 
foreign  innovations.  His  ExceHency  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  is  a  man  of  rec- 
ognized administrative  and  executive  ability,  and  it  i^  probable  that 
he  will  be  retained  as  viceroy  through  a  long  term,  following  the 
precedent  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  governed  the  province  for  twentv- 
tive  years.  Thus  the  continuance  of  the  present  stable  trade  condi- 
tions is  assured  for  the  future.  The  country  people,  it  ma}'  be  added, 
are  more  readily  won  back  by  an  appeal  to  their  patriotic  senses  than 
by  a  purely  commercial  argument. 

COMMERGIAIi   GROWTH   OF  TIENTSIN. 

The  commercial  growth  of  Tientsin  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  gross  value  of  trade  has  doubled  since  1890.  In  1892  the  trade 
amounted  to  $30,000,000  gold,  and  in  1899  it  had  increased  to  $68,000,000 
gold.  In  1902,  after  the  Boxer  difficulties  subsided,  the  value  amounted 
to  $72,000,000,  in  1903  it  was  $55,000,000,  and  in  1904  $55,700,000. 
This  rise  and  depression  were  due  to  the  purchasing  to.  replenish 
depleted  stocks  in  1901-2,  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  purchasing 
of  the  masses  due  to  destroyed  crops  and  houses,  and  the  tinancial 
stringency  of  1902-3,  which  was  most  potent  in  causing  the  shrinkage 
in  the  amount  purchased  and  exported. 

The  figures  for  the  calendar  year  of  1905  will  probably  reveal  that 
it  was  the  banner  trade  year  for  the  port  of  Tientsin,  and  the  future 
greatness  of  the  port  is  assured.  Her  tributary  territory  embraces 
600,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  177,000,000,  including 
Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansuh,  Honan,  Hunan,  Fengtien,  Chinese 
Turkestan,  and  northwestern  Shantung,  together  witn  portions  of 
Mongolia  and  Kirin.  To  this  field  Tientsin  supplied  $18,000,000  in 
goods.  It  is  believed  that  the  demoralized  conditions  produced  in  1900 
by  the  Boxers  have  been  qompletely  surmounted,  and  with  the  changed 
attitude  of  local  officials  toward  Western  ideas  and  innovations  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  has  arrived. 


THE  JINRIKISHA. 

DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AMERICANS  IN  THE  ORIENT — INFERIORITY  OF  NATIVE 

WORKMANSHIP. 

At  the  request  of  manufacturers  of  vehicles  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures instructed  Special  Agents  Burrill  and  Crist  to  inquire  into 
the  use  of  the  jinrikisha  in  China  and  Japan,  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining whetlier  conditions  are  such  as  to  offer  encouragement  for  our 
manufacturers  to  enter  that  field.  Mr.  Crist's  instructions  reached 
him  a  short  time  prior  to  his  departure  from  Japan,  and  he  was  not 
therefore  able  to  make  a  thorough  investigation.     He  has,  however, 
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looked  into  conditions  in  northern  China,  and  his  letter,  together  with 
that  of  Mr.  Burrill  from  Shanghai,  follows.  Mr.  Bundll's  investiga- 
tions cover  that  section  of  the  Empire  whose  supplies  are  drawn 
through  Shanghai: 

The  jinrikishas,  drawn  by  a  human  being,  are  an  institution  of  China. 
These  two- wheeled,  smooth  running,  and  comparatively  comfortable 
vehicles,  in  which  a  passenger  may  ride  at  a  reasonable  fare,  are 
deservedly  popular  not  alone  among  the  Chinese  but  with  the  foreign- 
ers as  well,  who  find  them  of  great  utility  for  short  distances  during 
business  hours.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  jinrikishas  are  found  in 
greater  or  less  numbers  as  the  traffic  requires,  while  thousands  of  them 


are  in  use  in  cities  of  large  population,  indicating  the  enormous  and 
constantly  increasing  demana  for  these  vehicles.  The  large  annual 
transactions  in  jinrikishas  may  be  more  fully  understood  when  it  is 
realized  that  their  life  scarcely  ever  extends  bevond  three  years,  and 
then  even  the  best  of  their  parts  are  practically  useless  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  jinrikisha. 


COMPETITION   LIMITED. 


At  present  Japan  is  the  only  competitor  of  the  Chinese-made  vehicle, 
and  it  is  now  freely  predicted  that  the  Japanese  jinrikisha  will  eventu- 
ally dominate  this  market,  especially  in  central  and  northern  China. 
Several  reasons  are  responsible  for  this  belief,  the  most  prominent  of 
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which  being,  perhaps,  their  j)opularity  with  the  jinrikisha  coolies. 
These  vehicles  are  lighter,  easier  to  pull,  and  can  be  drawn  a  greater 
distance  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  far  less  exertion  than  the  more  cum- 
bersome Chinese  jinrikisha.  The  body  of  the  Japanese  jinrikisha  is  cov- 
ered with  lacquer  instead  of  paint,  which  produces  a  much  neater  and 
more  attractive  appearance  with  its  glass-like  surface  and  its  trim  con- 
tour. These  jinrikishas  look  as  though  they  were  turned  out  by  machin- 
ery, and  they  probably  are,  for  each  spoke  is  apparently  identical  with 
every  other  spoke  in  the  wheel,  and  tnere  is  a  general  appearance  of 
uniformity  in  the  machine,  which  indicates  that  the  various  parts  are 
not  made  by  hand. 

STYLES  AND  PRICES. 

The  Japanese  jinrikishas  were  established  in  Shanghai  as  public  vehi- 
cles about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  their  introduction  in  various 
other  ports  in  China  is  being  pushed  with  characteristic  Japanese 
energy.  The  wholesale  price  for  these  vehicles  laid  down  in  Shanghai 
is  approximately  $38  Mexican,  or  about  $19  in  American  money.  Occa- 
sional sales  are  reported  at  retail  in  this  part  of  China,  a  machine  real- 
izing, when  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  about  $50  Mexican.  These 
machines  are  of  three  grades,  and  their  retail  prices  here  are  $48,  $51, 
and  $52  Mexican.  The  Japanese  jinrikisha  manufacturers  have  already 
established  agencies  in  Shanghai  and  are  carrying  on  their  campaign 
of  trade  aggression  with  an  energy  which  already  presupposes  gratify- 
ing returns.  These  machines  are  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  springs,  axles,  and  the  few  necessary  metal  trimmings 
on  the  body,  in  the  hood,  and  the  iron  tire.  The  Japanese  vehicle 
commands  a  considerably  higher  rental  from  the  coolies,  who  pay  a 
certain  amount  daily  to  the  companies  or  jinrikisha  masters  operating 
them.  This  is  due  to  its  attractive  and  showy  appearance,  which  is 
naturally  more  inviting  to  the  public,  thus  increasing  the  daily  receipts 
of  the  jinrikisha  coolie. 

PRESENT  SUPPLY   UNSATISFACTORY. 

In  discussing  a  possible  invasion  of  the  jinrikisha  market  in  China 
by  American  manufacturers,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  as  well  the 
unattractive  and  easily  improved  upon  features  of  the  Japanese  vehicle. 
Expressions  are  not  infrequently  heard  in  central  and  northern  China 
that  the  Japanese  article  is  built  to  sell  because  of  its  attractive  appear- 
ance, lightness  of  construction,  and  other  desirable  qualities,  but  that 
strength  and  durability  have  no  part  in  its  make-up.  In  Shanghai 
alone  there  are  now  approximately  250  Japanese-made  vehicles,  and, 
although  they  have  been  in  use  but  a  compamtively  short  time,  com- 

flaints  are  increasing  weekly  of  the  necessity  for  constant  repair, 
he  lacquer  work  on  the  Japanese  machines  is  beautiful  in  appearance 
and  showy  when  it  is  first  landed  at  its  destination  in  China,  but  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  public  use.  Exposed 
constantly  to  the  weather  the  lacquer  will  flake  off,  and  this  can  not 
l>e  replaced  in  China,  for  there  are  no  lacquer  workers  here.  There  is 
only  one  way  successfully  to  repair  such  a  condition,  and  that  is  to 
place  in  the  depression  in  the  surface,  caused  by  the  chipping  off  of 
the  lacquer,  a  cement,  the  basis  of  which  is  an  H.sh  formect  from  the 
burning  of  joss  paper.     Over  this  is  then  spread  a  thin  layer  of  paint. 
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but  no  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  vehicle  is  touched,  for  the  reason 
that  paint  in  China  will  not  adhere  to  lacquer. 

Contractors  in  this  partof  China  who  have  been  handling  the  Japanese 
jinrikisha  declare  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  strip  oflF  all  the 
lacauer  and  then  repaint  the  wood  of  the  entire  body  and  the  shafts. 
Such  repairs  are  expensive,  and  fall  on  the  men  who  buy  the  machines 
and  not  on  the  coolies  who  operate  them;  hence  it  is  essential  to  give 
the  former  an  article  that  will  not  require  a  constant  outlay  in  repairs. 
Into  this  proposition  the  American  manufacturer  should  institute 
careful  inquiries. 

ATTENTION  TO  NEATNESS. 

The  necessity  for  the  neat  appearance  of  jinrikishas  in  Shanghai  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  munici- 
pality and  that  a  Quarterly  inspection  is  regularly  made.  By  this  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  vehicles  are  permitted  to  run  the  whole 
three  months  without  being  subjected  to  an  examination.  If  found 
unclean,  unsanitary,  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  the 
jinrikisha  coolie  is  subjected  to  a  suitable  punishment.  A  Japanese 
jinrikisha  with  its  lacquer  badly  damaged  will  not  be  permitted  on  the 
streets  of  Shanghai  any  more  than  one  with  a  wheel  containing  a 
loosened  spoke  or  a  Chinese  vehicle  with  a  broken  hood  or  a  body  that 
has  partea  company  with  its  paint.  Under  present  conditions  the 
jinrikishas  yield  a  serviceable  revenue  to  the  Government,  for  fully 
7,500  jinrikishas  are  licensed  every  month. 

POPULARITY  OF  JINRIKISHAS. 

The  natives  ride  almost  exclusively  in  jinrikishas  and  on  wooden 
wheelbarrows,  although  there  may  occasionally  be  seen  a  Chinese  occu- 
pant of  a  carriage  or  one  astride  a  bicycle.  It  is  thought  that  the 
introduction  of  electrical  surface  railways,  which  is  inevitable,  will 
materially  decrease  this  mode  of  locomotion;  but,  admitting  that  con- 
tention to  be  true,  the  jinrikisha  has  a  permanent  place  in  China  and  is 
on  this  market  to  stay.  As  the  natives  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
kind  of  a  vehicle  in  which  they  ride,  and  are  absolutelv  re^rdless  of 
its  cleanliness,  or  lack  of  it,  an  enormous  number  of  Chinese-made 

{'inrikishas  are  in  use  in  this  part  of  China.  These  vehicles  are  all  made 
>y  hand  labor  and  cost  at  wholesale  approximately  $24  or  $25  Mexican 
or  $12  to  $12.50  in  United  States  money.  They  are  usually  constructed 
of  Japanese  pine,  although  built  of  Chinese  wood  whenever  practicable. 
Beyond  this  there  is  notning  foreign  in  their  construction  except  the 
linings  for  the  cushions  and*  the  material  for  the  hoods.  They  are 
built  as  cheaply  and  flimsily  as  is  possible  to  permit  them  to  pass 
police  inspection.  The  wheels,  spokes,  body,  and  shafts  are  all  made 
by  hand,  and  the  iron  tire  and  ironwork  are  all  hammered  out  by  the 
same  means  with  Chinese  cheap  labor.  They  are  clumsy,  unsightly, 
and  uncomfortable  with  their  iron  tires,  but  are  a  source  of  gratifying 
revenue  to  their  owners.  As  the  municipal  council  limits  the  number 
of  licenses  to  be  issued  each  month,  they  contend  that  the  manufac- 
turers putting  them  out  at  the  lowest  price  will  secure  the  business 
and  obtain  a  larger  and  quicker  return  for  their  money.  These  vehicles 
are  owned  or  controlled  by  jinrikisha  masters,  to  whom  the  coolie  pays 
approximately  200  cash,  or  about  25  cents  Mexican,  a  day  rental 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   LICENSED  VEHICLES. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  measurements  of  the  licensed 
jinrikishas  in  use  in  Shanghai: 

With  shafts  resting  on  ground  the  height  of  the  body  from  ground 

Width  of  body,  2  feet. 

Length  of  shafts  from  where  they  join  body,  3  feet  10  inches. 

Diameter  of  wheels,  3  feet  7  inches. 

Length  across  top  of  hood  from  bac^k  to  front,  3  feet. 

Length  of  footl>oard,  2  feet  3  inches. 

Height  of  hood  from  body,  3  feet. 

Width  of  seat  (side  to  side),  1  foot  6  inches. 

Width  of  seat  (back  to  front),  1  foot  4  inches. 

Height  of  back  of  seat,  measuring  from  top  of  cushion,  1  foot  5 
inches. 

The  footboard  is  covered  with  a  figured  oilcloth,  on  top  of  which 
is  usually  placed  a  piece  of  carpet.  The  upholstery  of  the  arm  rests 
and  around  the  seat  is  of  a  cheap  oilcloth  material  and  always  bla^^^k. 
The  hood  is  made  of  canvas  over  a  bamboo  frame  and  is  also  painted 
black.  It  is  usually  lined  with  a  cheap,  dark-green  cotton  material. 
For  rainy  weather  a  rain  sheet,  made  of  common  oilcloth,  is  used. 
An  iron  contrivance,  which  may  be  described  as  Y-shaped,  is  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  vehicle  to  prevent  its  tipping  over  backward. 
When  the  jinrikisha  coolie  is  drawing  the  vehicle  this  clears  the  ground 
by  from  2  to  6  inches.  The  width  of  the  mud  guard  in  use  on  this 
type  of  vehicle  is  3  inches  and  is  made  of  wood. 

A    NEW   ARRIVAL. 

Another  class  of  vehicles  recently  introduced  in  Shanghai,  but  which 
have  not  as  yet  penetrated  the  interior,  is  the  rubber-tire  vehicle. 
These  are  larger  and  fully  as  well  finished  as  the  Japanese  jinrikisha 
when  the  latter  leaves  the^actorv.  They  are  supplied  with  ball  bear- 
ings and  wire  spokes,  and  the  wheels  and  spokes  are  imported  gener- 
all\'  from  England.  The  body  and  the  hood  are  made  in  Shanghai,  and 
the  vehicles  are  manufactured,  or  rather  the  parts  are  put  together, 
here,  by  F.  G.  Keeling,  but  the  jinrikisha  coolies  do  not  like  them. 
They  are  regarded  as  too  large  and  too  heavy  for  auick  travel,  and  in 
consequence  the  number  of  passengers  carried  daily  is  materially 
reduced.  Another  point  that  the  coolies  raise  against  the  Keeling 
jinrikisha  is  that,  although  fewer  passengers  are  carried,  they  are  not 
pea-mitted  under  the  regulations  to  demand  extra  fare  from  their  cus- 
tomers for  the  additional  comfort.  Mr.  Keeling  sells  these  jinrikishas 
for  from  $80  to  $100  Mexican. 

Still  another  class  of  vehicles  in  use  in  central  and  northern  China 
are  what  are  designated  as  the  private  jinrikisha,  made  principally  by 
Chinese  carriage  makers  in  order  to  insure  the  desirea  finish.  The 
wealthier  Chinese  and  several  foreigners  are  willing  to  pay  large 
prices  for  these  elaborate  vehicles.  Tliey  are  manufactured  from  local 
material,  but  are  usually  equipped  with  rubber  tires. 
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CHANCE   rOR  STEEL   MANUFACTURES. 

It  might  be  profitable  for  the  American  steel  men  to  send  an  expert 
out  here  to  investi^te  the  possibility  of  introducing  steel  into  the 
construction  of  the  jinrikisha.  From  all  appearances  and  through 
inquiry  among  the  jinrikisha  masters  the  plan  looks  feasible.  Tne 
principle,  roughly  speaking,  might  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  American 
contract  wheelbarrow,  with  reenforcements  and  economy  of  material 
effected  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  indicated  in  the  barrow.  As  a 
suggestion  (made  bv  a  member  of  a  jinrikisha  syndicate  here)  the  two 
sides  and  back  might  be  stamped  out  of  steel.  The  steel  should  be  as 
thin  as  possible,  but  of  suflBcient  strength  to  withstand  the  rouffh  usage 
to  which  the  jinrikishas  are  subjected  by  the  coolies.  At  the  same 
time  the  ornamentations,  consisting  of  corrugations,  flutings,  or  what- 
ever might  be  deemed  advisable,  could  be  stamped.  Angle  steel  or 
tubing  could  be  used  for  reenf orcement,  whichever  might  l^  the  easier 
made  and  the  stronger,  to  insure  durability. 

The  hood  hoops  are  now  made  of  bamboo  and  it  is  suggested  that 
thin  steel  might  be  substituted,  as  the  covering  could  be  quite  as  easily 
attached.  Tne  floor,  it  is  assumed,  could  be  made  of  steel  and  possibly 
covered  with  wood  for  the  greater  comfort  of  the  passenger.  The 
pulling  bars  or  shafts,  it  is  quite  possible,  will  still  have  to  be  made 
of  wood,  because  of  the  lack  of  flexibility  and  the  preference  of  the 
jinrikisha  cooly,  although  this  is  a  minor  detail. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  should  a  steel-constriicted  jinrikisha  appeal 
to  the  American  expert,  after  careful  investigation,  as  feasible,  the 
vehicle  })e  made  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  the  Japanese  jinrikisha 
in  style,  finish,  and  weight,  eliminating,  of  course,  the  Japanese  plan 
of  a  flimsily  built  article.  An  inverted  typewriting  machine  cover 
resembles  somewhat  the  body  of  a  jinrikisha,  althou^,  of  course,  this 
is  an  exceedingly  poor  illustration.  Members  of  a  jinrikisha  svndicate 
here  asked  the  question  why  this  idea  could  not  be  enlarged  and  so 
improved  upon  as  to  be  properly  shaped  and  sufficiently  light  for  the 
purposes  desired. 

Ii  the  American  manufacturer,  after  a  thorough  investigation  by  an 
expert  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  central  ananorthern  China,  hnds 
that  he  can  introduce  on  this  market  a  vehicle  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably in  price  and  quality  with  the  jinrikishas  now  in  use,  there  can 
unquestionably  be  an  enormous  ti*ade  of  assured  permanency  estab- 
lished. A  jinrikisha  manufactured  in  America,  in  order  successfully  to 
compete  with  the  type  at  present  preferred  (because  there  are  no  others 
to  choose  from),  must  be  light  but  substantially  constructed,  cheap, 
durable,  and  must  preserve  the  general  form  and  appearance  of  the 
vehicle.  The  Chinese  do  not  incline  readily  to  an  innovation,  and  a 
practical  American  manufacturer,  who  will  pursue  his  inquiries  on  the 
ground,  will  find  it  a  far  better  proposition  to  give  them  what  they 
want  than  what  he  thinks  they  want. 
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NORTH  CHINA. 
THE   MARKET   IN   TIENTSIN— STYLES   AND   PRICES. 

Special  Agent  Crist  writes  on  the  jinrikisha  in  North  China.  He 
made  some  inquiries  before  leaving  Japan,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
subjoined  report.  What  he  sa^^s  of  the  use  of  the  jinrikisha  in  North 
China  will  be  found  interesting.     Mr.  Crist  wrote  from  Tientsin: 

Before  leaving  Japan  I  made  some  inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  the 

1'inrikisha,  and  from  the  somewhat  limited  time  devoted  to  the  inquir}^ 
'.  am  inclined  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  who 
will  take  hold  of  the  matter  energetically  will  be  able  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  native  manufacturers,  provided  attention  is  given  to 
the  desires  of  the  people.  eJinrikishas  sell  in  Japan  from  $15  to  $30 
each*  The  best  come  with  rubber  tires  and  steel  or  bicycle  wheels — 
large  size,  40  to  44  inches — with  ball  bearings.  These  are  the  best 
made  and  are  high-priced  vehicles.  Wooden  wheels  with  I'ubber  tires 
are  quite  popular. 

Tn  Tientsin  the  Japanese  jinrikisha  is  much  in  evidence.  It  retails 
from  $25  to  $40,  wooden  wheels  and  iron  tires.  One  very  nice  jin- 
rikisha, recently  imported  by  an  American,  cost  99  3^en  at  Kob^  and 
transportation,  duty,  and  other  charges,  brought  the  vehicle  up  to  110 
yen,  about  $55  gold.  All  prices  given  here  are  United  States  cur- 
rency valuas.     The  duty  on  jinrikishas  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

STYLES  AND  PRICES  AT  TIENTSIN. 

Tientsin-made  jinrikishas  cost,  for  the  cheap  kind  in  use  by  the 
cooly  for  public  hire,  from  $15  to  $25.  Better  ones,  which  foreigners 
use,  with  wood  wheels  and  iron  rims,  cost  $60,  and  wood  wheels  with 
rubber  tires  can  be  had  for  $75,  while  the  rubber  tires  and  ''spider" 
wheels  bring  $90  or  more.  The  finish  on  these  is  an  attempt  at  the 
carriage  finish,  but  is  a  decided  failure  in  that  respect.  A  high-grade 
American  black  carriage-finished  jinrikisha  would  outclass  any  that  are 
to  be  found  in  this  market.  Jinrikishasshould  be  all  of  seasoned  wood, 
built  to  last,  and  of  light  weight,  but  above  all  things  built  to  stand 
hard  usage. 

A  iinrikisha  built  for  this  market  should  have  the  quality  last 
named  preeminent,  along  with  the  quality  of  lightness.  Most  of  the 
jinrikishas,  or  rikishas  as  they  arc  popularly  called,  are  heavy, 
clums}^  affairs,  but  they  last  quite  well,  though  not  in  proportion  to 
their  excess  of  weight  over  what  could  be  expected  of  a  good  Ameri- 
can-made vehicle  of  lighter  weight.  The  Tientsin  rikisha  is  peculiar 
unto  itself.  It  is  decorated  with  white  brass  trimmings,  w^hich  make  it 
quite  distinctive  of  Tientsin. 

In  talking  with  an  American  importer  and  exporter  regarding  the 
sale  of  an  American-made  vehicle,  I  mentioned  tnis  peculiarity.  He 
believes  it  will  not  be  positively  necessary  to  put  tnese  decorations 
upon  them  in  America  as  they  could  be  placed  upon  them  to  better 
advantage  after  arrival  in  this  market,  owing  to  the  cheapness  with 
which  the  white  brass  could  be  obtained  and  the  work  done. 
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JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 

While  there  i8  undoubtedly  a  good  market  here  for  jinrikishas.  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Japanese  are  keen  competitors  in  this 
market  in  many  western  products,  and  would  undoubtedly  meet  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to  take  up  the  manu- 
facture of  a  distinctly  oriental  article  with  the  most  vigorous  resist- 
ance in  the  way  of  reduced  prices  and  in  the  many  other  ways  which 
they  can  prevail  upon  their  oriental  neighbor  to  continue  to  purchase 
their  (the  Japanese)  makes.  Notwithstanding  this,  from  a  close 
observance  of  the  possibilities  of  American  competition  in  this  line  'm 
Japan,  I  believe  tnere  is  a  good  field  in  the  Orient  for  American 
vehicles. 

In  Japan  the  promise  of  a  market  should  always  be  viewed  with  the 
fact  in  mind  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  pronouncedly  paternal 
in  regard  to  the  development  of  Japanese  manuiactures  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  pkiCQ  a  prohibitive  or,  at  least,  highly  protective  tariflf  upon 
any  line  of  imports  that  should  threaten  Japanese  industrial  develop- 
ment. An  American  importer  in  Kobe  told  me  that  there  were  25 
lines  of  imports  which  he  was  handling  that  could  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  an  increase  of  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  duty.  This^  in 
a  few  words,  tells  the  story  of  the  Japanese  market  and  the  relation 
of  the  foreign  manufacture  thereto. 

A   GOOD   FIELD   FOR  AMERICANS. 

China  offers  a  field  for  American  enterprise  far  superior  to  that  of 
Japan,  and  Shanghai  is  a  vastly  better  marset  for  this  class  of  vehicles 
than  Tientsin  or  any  other  treaty  port.  Not  only  is  this  a  good  field 
for  American-made  jinrikishas,  but  from  the  information  obtained 
regarding  the  prices  of  other  vehicles,  such  as  dogcarts,  broughams, 
landaus,  etc.,  tne  opportunities  are  quite  as  good.  Fairly  good  dog- 
carts cost  from  ^150  upward.  Two  that  I  priced  in  a  carriage  factory 
in  Tientsin  had  just  been  sold  at  $185  each,  while  a  third  was  offered 
at  $170.  Broughams  bring  $350  or  thereabouts,  and  landaus  can  be 
had  of  Tientsin  make  at  $525. 

These  vehicles  find  a  ready  sale  among  foreigners  and  wealthy 
Chinese.  They  are,  however,  ungraceful  in  their  Tines,  of  heavy  and 
olums}'  construction,  particularly  m  their  metal  parts,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  axles,  are  all  forged  here.  The  axles  are  made  in  and 
imported  from  Shanghai. 

INFERIOR  WORKMANSHIP. 

The  carriage  factory  through  which  I  went  is  the  only  one  in  this 
part  of  China,  and  employs  40  workmen,  all  imported  from  Shanghai 
or  Ningpo.  They  are  paid  an  average  of  50  cents  a  day,  and  are 
looked  upon  as  skilled  workmen,  having  superior  training  and  ability 
to  that  possessed  by  native  Tientsinese;  hence  their  miportation. 
Their  implements  are  of  the  simplest  and  their  movements  are  slow. 
The  finisn  to  their  work  is  crude,  the  surfaces  rough  and  uneven, 
spokes  poorly  turned,  and  all  parts  where  graceful  lines  and  elegance 
nave  an  opportunity  to  show  are  heavy,  clumsy,  and  lumbering.  A 
glassy,  high-polish  varnish  is  relied   upon  to  obtain   the  perfection 
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which  previous  stages  in  the  work  should  effect.  This  glaze  soon 
departs  upon  exposure  to  the  elements,  leaving  a  condition  not  pleas- 
ing^to  the  eye. 

The  sale  of  jinrikishas  and  other  vehicles  can  be  effected  only 
through  a  foreign  importer  and  not  through  Chinese  agencies  at 
present.  I  have  talked,  among  others,  with  Mr.  Robert  H.  Chandless, 
manager  of  the  firm  of  Poole  Lander  &  Co.,  who  believes  he  can  do 
business  in  this  line.  Mr.  Chandless  is  the  Tientsin  manager  of  this 
firm,  which  has  branches  in  Hankau  and  Shanghai  as  well  as  here. 
Any  communications  sent  to  him  regarding  this  subject  will  receive 
prompt  and  careful  consideration. 

SHANGHAI    A   COMMERCIAL  CENTER. 

Shanghai  is  well  known  to  be  the  great  commercial  center  of  China 
and  the  distributing  point  for  all  pomts  north  and  west.  Hankau  is 
about  600  miles  inland  on  the  Yangtze,  with  a  line  of  steamers  run- 
ning daily  between  Shanghai  and  that  point.  The  journev  consumes 
about  two  and  one-half  days.  Hankau  is  the  great  supplying  point 
for  the  vast  territory  lyin^  to  its  westward  as  far  as  the  most  western 
borders  of  the  Empire,  while  to  the  southward,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
now  than  formerly,  the  northwest  and  northern  sections  derive  their 
commodities  from  Hankau.  These  latter  sections  have  been  drawn 
to  this  port  through  the  influence  of  the  Pei-han  Railwa3\  Vast 
quantities  of  exports  gravitate  to  this  internal  mart  on  their  way  to 
other  Chinese  markets  and  along  that  great  artery  of  conmierce,  the 
Yangtze,  to  Shanghai,  and  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE   JINRIKISIIA   IN    PEKING. 

While  these  two  ports  offer  larger  advantages  in  all  probability  than 
Tientsin,  still  there  is  an  overflow  from  this  cit}'  that  presents  itself 
in  the  city  of  Peking.  Previous  to  1900  there  were  no  jinrikishas  in 
the  imperial  cit} ,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  greatly  enlarged 
usage  of  them.  Prior  to  the  Boxer  year  the  Peking  cart  was  the  sole 
mode  of  travel  offered  to  the  foreigner,  aside  f roni  the  sedan  chair. 
The  native  drivers  of  the  carts  destroyed  the  jinrikishas  wherever 
introduced,  but  since  the  time  above  referred  to  they  have  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  this  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  influence,  which 
has  produced  a  more  law-abiding  spirit  among  this  element  as  well  as 
among  all  other  cla.sses  of  natives  in  that  city. 

These  jinrikishas  are  all  furnished  by  drawing  on  the  Tientsin 
market,  and  in  most  instances  the  quality  sent  to  tnat  place  is  not  of 
the  best,  even  for  the  prices  asked.  Better  vehicles  and  in  greater 
variety — surreys,  broughams,  landaus,  victorias,  eti\ — will  be  sold  in 
greater  numbers  from  this  time  on.  That  there  is  warrant  for  saying 
this  is  quite  evident  from  a  visit  to  that  city  and  witnessing  the  great 
development  of  the  streets  and  avenues.  The  plan  outlined  in  the 
city's  aevelopment  of  its  streets  will  involve  millions  of  taels,  if  all  of 
the  projected  improvements  are  carried  out,  and  up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  an  expenditure  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  taels. 

As  fast  as  this  much  needed  improvement  is  accomplished  more  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  improved  conditions  to  travel,  thus  affording 
a  greater  market  for  supplying  all  kinds  of  vehicles.  This  opportu- 
nity should  be  laid  hold  of  by  American  manufacturers  in  time  to  reap 
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the  first  fruits.  Conditions  are  especially  tine  for  American  vehicles 
and  American  goods  in  general  in  this  section  of  the  Empire,  as  the 
bwcott  influence  was  oractically  nothine,  and  the  metropoKtan 
ojflScials,  especially  the  Viceroy  xuan-Shm-Kai,  are  favorable  to 
America  and  American  customs. 

JAPAN. 
NUMBER  IN    USE. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  parties  in  the  United  States  Consul  Har- 
ris, of  Nagasaki,  furnishes  the  following  information  regarding  the 
jinrikisha  in  Japan: 

Jlnrikisbas  are  manufactured  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  ,The  Osaka 
vehicle  is  said  to  be  not  so  well  made  as  those  of  Tokyo  make,  and  sell 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  the  latter. 

The  import  duty  on  carriages  (jinrikishas  being  classed  as  such)  or 
parts  thereof,  is  at  present  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  i.e.,  general  tariff 
25  per  cent,  extraordinary  special  tax  10  per  cent.  From  the  latest 
published  ofiicial  returns  I  learn  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1904, 
there  were  in  use  in  Japan  165,087  jinrikishas,  157,681  holding  one 
person  and  7,406  holding  two.  The  total  number  is  less  by  21,761 
than  those  in  use  on  April  1,  1901.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  ^'  jinrikisha  men  '  had  entered  the  army,  and  as  they  return  they 
will  undoubtedly  resume  their  vocation. 

Parties  who  contemplate  soliciting  trade  in  Japan  may  correspond 
with  the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Tokyo,  the  China  and  Japan  Trading 
Company  (Limited)  and  the  Anaerican  Trading  Company  (Limited), 
Yokohama.  I  can  give  no  encouragement  that  you  will  be  able  in  the 
near  future  to  sell  your  jinrikishas  m  profitable  lots  in  this  Empire. 

THE  WHEELBARROW— A  PRIMITIVE  CONTRIVANCE. 
A     P1ELD   WORTHY    OF    THOROUGH    INVESTIGATION. 

He  following  letter  on  the  wheelbarrow  used  in  China  was  written 
by  Special" Aeent  Burrill  from  information  collected  in  connection 
with  his  inquiries  about  the  jinrikisha.  It  was  thought  by-  some  of 
our  manufacturers  of  vehicles  that  the  jinrikisha  and  wheelbarrow 
might  be  made  in  this  countiy  and  profitably  sold  in  the  Orient. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  much  better  vehicle  than  the  wheel- 
barrow now  in  use  could  be  supplied  from  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  problematical  whether  any  change  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Chinese  except  it  were  brought  about  graduall}^  and  through  the 
experimental  use  of  an  improved  vehicle.  In  addition  to  the  photo- 
graph which  illustrates  his  report,  Mr.  Burrill  furnished  a  working 
model,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Bureau  of  Manuf  ictures.    He  writes: 

The  wooden  wheelbarrow  is  in  universal  use  throughout  China,  and 
the  annual  demand  for  these  unwieldy  vehicles  is  so  large  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  numl)er 
sold.  Not  only  are  they  the  principal  means  of  transporting  com- 
modities of  all  descriptions  in  the  treaty  ports,  but  they  *^®^?^pi^l^ 
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far  greater  extent  in  the  interior,  where  it  is  necessary  to  transfer 
freight  from  river  boats  or  Chinese  junks  to  points  overland  practically 
inaccessible  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  Although  clumsy  and 
balanced  with  extreme  diflBculty,  they  are  capable  of  carrying  an  enor- 
mous weight  when  pushed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  only  one  cooly. 
When  he  has  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  others  who,  with  ropas  fas- 
tened to  the  vehicle  and  attached  to  themselves,  pull  as  he  pushas,  the 
quantity  of  goods  carried  on  a  singly  wheelbarrow  is  almost  incredible. 
They  are  shaped  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  hauling  enormous 
weights,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but  steadif}^,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence 
that  a  load  is  upset  or,  if  that  should  happen,  that  the  goods  suffer 
much  damage. 


HOW   CONSTRUCTED  AND   USED. 


The  wheelbarrows  are  made  entirely  of  wood,  except  the  iron  tire, 
and  any  effort  to  supplant  them  with  vehicles  built  in  any  other  shape, 
although  possibly  the  new  pattern  might  be  capable  of  carrying  a 
greater  weight  with  less  exertion,  would  be  useless.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  the  introduction  of  any  considerable  amount  of  metal  in  its 
construction  would  instantly  condemn  it  in  Chinese  eyes.  The  wood, 
from  which  they  are  built  entirely  by  hand,  is  grown  in  China  and  for 
the  purposes  required  is  probably  as  good  as  can  be  found:  As.  the 
wheelbarrows  are  not  made  in  quantities,  little  if  any  stock  is  kept  on 
hand  by  the  small  dealers,  thus  causing  delay  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
This  might  prove  an  important  factor  if  an  effort  were  to  be  made  to 
establish  the  industry  in  China.  No  foreigner  handles  these  barrows. 
The}'  are  made,  bought,  and  sold  by  the  Chmese  exclusively.     Ijt  would 
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be  essential,  however,  before  attempting  to  introduce  a  foreign-built 
wheelbarrow  into  China  to  obtain  the  ts^it  indorsement  or  support  of 
the  wheelbarrow  coolies'  guild,  for  the  guilds  of  China  are  all-powerful 
and  control  absolutely  the  action  of  their  members.  In  addition  to  the 
use  made  of  wheelbarrows  for  carrying  freight,  they  are  utilized  exten- 
sively in  the  interior  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  particularly 
where  the  roads  are  so  narrow  that  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  could  not 
possibly  travel.  In  Shanghai  and  other  treaty  ports  they  are  also 
made  use  of  by  the  poorer  classes  of  working  people. 

They  are  licensed  in  Shanghai  as  are  all  other  vehicles,  and  during 
the  year  1904  the  average  number  operating  monthly  under  the  munic- 
ipal license  was  6,691. 

MEASUREMENTS. 

The  average  life  of  a  wheelbarrow  is  believed  to  be  about  five  years 
because  of  the  great  strength  of  their  construction.  Their  measure- 
ments are  approximately  as  follows: 

Handle  bars  from  tip  to  first  crossbar,  27i  inches. 

Space  between  handle  bars  at  tip,  34i  inches. 

Space  between  handle  bars  at  fii*st  crossbar,  22i  inches. 

Width  directlv  behind  center  frame,  34i  inches. 

Leneth  of  body,  50f  inches. 

Width  from  center  frame  to  outside  of  barrow,  13  inches. 

Width  between  two  front  tips,  17i  inches. 

Lenc^h  of  top  pieces  center  frame,  37}  inches. 

Width  of  center  frame.  8i  inches. 

Height  of  frame  from  Dody,  16}  inches. 

Length  of  legs,  16i  inches. 

Circumference  of  wheel,  34}  inches. 

Width  of  iron  tire,  1  inch. 

Length  of  hub  from  spokes,  5  inches. 

Front,  with  barrow  standing  on  ground,  28i  inches  high. 

Handle  bars,  barrow  standing  on  ground,  12}  inches  high. 

The  model  and  photograph  forwarded  herewith  will  give  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  its  appearance.  The  model  is  a  fairly  accurate  reproduc- 
tion in  miniature,  although  the  handle  bars  are  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  size  and  the  wheel  should  reach  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  bar  of 
the  framework.  The  framework  of  the  model  is  brought  a  little  too 
far  forward,  and  in  the  wheelbarrow,  as  it  appears  ready  for  use,  the 
wheel  is  a  trifle  forward  of  the  upright  bar  of  the  framework. 

These  wheelbarrows,  when  finished,  are  oiled,  and  sell  at  wholesale 
for  $8.50  Mexican  and  at  retail  for  $9  Mexican.  The  slight  difference 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  evidently  results  from  a  practically 
universal  habit  of  buying  single  vehicles.  It  is  of  course  proolematical 
if  any  foreij^er  could  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Chinese  wheelbarrow 
market,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  for  centuries  these  vehicles  have 
answered  the  purpose  to  which  thev  were  applied  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  generation,  and  the  influence  of  ancestors  over  the  popu- 
lation of  China  no  one  can  afford  to  belittle.  This  letter  is  written  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  the  enormous  trade 
annually  transacted  in  these  articles.  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  it  would  require  a  most  careful  and  exhaustive  stuay  of  conditions 
by  an  expert  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  a  venture 
in  this  line  of  industry  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
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JAPANESE  EMPIRE. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  LEADERSHIP. 

UNMISTAKABLE   EVIDENCE   OB'   PROGRESvS — OOVERNMENTAIi   CONTROL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL   ENTERPRISES —INCREASED   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

A  new  em  is  dawning  for  Japan,  says  Consul-Geneml  Miller,  of 
Yokohama.  The  chrysalis  of  her  commercialism  and  industrial  life 
has  broken  the  cocoon  of  opportunity,  and  she  is  reaching  out  toward 
the  consummation  of  another  hope — leadership  in  the  trade  of  the  Far 
East.  Some  of  the  many  salient  features  of  Consul-General  Miller's 
report  are  that  the  money  market  is  so  easy  that  funds  are  now  avail- 
able at  6  per  cent,  the  Government  is  refunding  its  debt  at  less  than  5 
per  cent,  every  industry  needing  help  is  specially  aided  and  assisted 
by  the  Government,  as  an  instance  of  which,  all  of  the  match  facto- 
ries are  merged  under  an  imperial  license,  and  paternalism  is  becoming 
the  keynote  of  the  Empire's  future  progress.  The  Japanese  chambers 
of  commerce  in  convention  cull  for  consolidation  of  banking  houses, 
an  extended  consular  service,  and  floating  museums  to  exploit  Japan 
abroad.     Consul-General  Miller's  letter  follows: 

Government  ownership  and  direction  of  public  utilities  and  manu- 
facturing is  not  a  new  idea  in  Japan.  Under  the  feudal  system  of  old 
Japan  it  was  exercised  in  the  broadest  possible  sense.  Now  this  is 
exactly  what  the  Government  is  doing  to-day.  It  is  working  in  a  broader 
way,  nowever.  It  does  not  exact  direct  tribute,  as  in  the  olden  times, 
and  the  producers  receive  better  returns  for  their  labors.  But  none 
the  less  the  Government  is  exercising  a  supervision  over  all  the  indus- 
tries it  does  not  control  and  fostering  in  every  way  the  development 
of  new  ones.  This  application  of  Government  concern  in  an  industrial 
sense  is  what  is  making  Japan  commercially  strong  and  what  will 
develop  her  into  a  dangerous  competitor  in  the  busineas  of  the  Far 
East. 

As  is  well  known,  the  (iovernment  to-day  controls  many  of  the  im- 
portant monopolies.  A  large  percentage  of  the  railroads,  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,  the  salt  works,  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and 
the  camphor  production  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  factories  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: 

Printing  l)ureau  (which  includes  printing,  type  foundry,  and  paper 
mill);  mint;  Tokyo  arsenal;  Osakaarsenal:  Senjii  woolen  factory;  can- 
ning factory;  clothing  stock;  surveying  and  map  drawing;  Yokuska 
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shij>yard,  dockyard,  and  arsenal;  Kure  shipyard,  shipbuilding,  ship 
engine,  and  arsenal;  Maizura  shipyard,  shipouilding,  snip  engine,  and 
arsenal;  naval  arsenal;  Shimose  powder  works;  T&eshiki  dockyard; 
Ominati>  dockyard;  steel  works;  telegraph  and  light-house  stores,  and 
railway  works. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  Government  was  the 
power  behind  the  silk  industry,  and  the  great  development  of  this 
business  during  the  past  few  years  has  largely  been  due  to  Government 
assistance.  The  rice  industry  also  depends  largely  upon  Government 
support.  In  fact  throughout  the  Empire,  in  every  line  of  trade  and 
industry',  the  Government  will  be  found  close  at  hand  to  render  assist- 
ance, either  expert  or  financial,  through  one  of  its  many  channels. 

OFFICIALLY  FORMED  TRUSTS. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  case  of  contending  business  concerns  the  force 
and  power  of  the  Government  in  recommending  a  combination  of 
interests,  to  the  end  that  all  may  live  and  the  industry  prosper  from 
concentrated  effort.  This  we  find  exemplified  in  the  recent  combina- 
tion of  the  various  match-making  concerns.  The  Government  viewing 
the  warring  competitors,  steps  in  and  advises  the  formation  of  a  trust. 
The  business  is  put  under  the  license  system,  and  the  Government 
promises  in  consideration  of  the  combmation,  the  issuance  of  an 
imperial  license,  which  virtually  shutsoff  competition,  and  incidentally 
puts  the  industry  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

AGRICULTURE   ALSO   ASSISTED. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  how  closely  the  Government  guards  the 
interests  of  the  p)eople  in  industrial  matters,  it  might  be  well  to  cite 
the  case  of  the  "  Use  of  Fertilizers"  by  the  department  of  agriculture. 
This  branch  of  the  public  service  undertakes  and  does  examine  scien- 
tifically and  from  an  economic  standpoint,  the  value  of  the  different 
fertilizers  imported,  and  advises  the  farmers  as  to  their  relative  value 
and  utility.  The  importation  of  fertilizers  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  Japan's  commerce,  and  here  again  we  see  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  Government. 

Throughout  the  Empire  there  are  banks  known  as  ''hypothec 
banks."  It  is  the  business  of  these  to  advance  money  on  growing 
crops  or  help  financially  in  the  development  of  some  inaustry.  These 
are  similar  banks  to  thase  which  obtain  in  the  United  States,  with  this 
exception — the  Government  is  indirectly  represented  in  the  directorate 
of  these  banks  and  sees  to  it  that  they  ao  not  want  for  financial  assist- 
ance in  time  of  need.  This  evidences  in  another  and  more  potent  way 
the  work  of  Japan  in  the  development  of  her  industries. 

BANK   DIVIDENDS  GUARANTEED. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  hypothec  banks  is  the  great 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan.  This  bank  was  established  in  April,  1902, 
with  a  capital  of  $4,980,000.  Besides  doing  a  general  banking  busi- 
ness, this  institution  makes  loans,  takes  up  public  loan  bonds,  local 
loan  bonds,  company  debentures,  etc.  In  order  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
the  necessary  amount  of  capital,  the  bank  is  authorized  to  issue  deben- 
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ture.s  to  an  amount  of  live  times  its  paid-up  capital  (which  is  $l,245,(>Oi)J. 
The  first  five  years'  dividend  of  5  per  cent  of  its  paid-up  capital  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  recent  action  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  bank  in  furtherance  of  the  general  plan  of 
increasing  the  capital  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  The  genei*al  outline  of  the  plan  is  to 
induce  leading  financiers  abroad  to  have  direct  interest  in  the  bank  by 
becoming  shareholders  to  the  extent  of  $3,750,(X}0  out  of  $8,750,000. 
The  authorized  capital  of  the  bank,  as  stated  above,  is  $4:,980,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $50  each.  It  is  intended  to  clmnge  these  shares 
into  $25  shares,  making  the  total  number  of  shares  owned  by  the 
Japanese  shareholders  200,000.  Over  this  $3,750,000  capital,  divided 
into  150,000  of  $25  shares,  is  to  be  increased  and  to  be  owned  by  lead- 
ing financiers  abroad.  By  this  arrangement  the  Industrial  Bank  hopes 
to  become  an  international  institution,  which  will  be  of  general  utility 
both  to  foreign  investors  and  to  various  enterprises  in  Japan. 

It  is  understood  that  England  subscribed  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
shares  oflfered  for  foreign  purchase,  and  that  the  capital  realized  from 
this  sale,  amounting  to  $3,750,000,  has  been  spread  throughout  the 
Empire  in  diversified  industrial  projects  that  give  promise  of  large 
returns. 

SUBSIDIZED   STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

In  line  with  her  unusual  activity  on  land  is  the  determined  effort  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  her  merchant  marine.  Only  the  other  day 
the  newspapers  heralded  the  fact  that  one  of  the  subsidized  lines — the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha — had  made  an  effort  to  purchase  the  entire  eauip- 
ment  of  one  of  the  American  Pacific  steamsnip  lines.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment is  fostering  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  influence  of  tne  Government  is  felt  in  all  lines  of  commerce  and 
industry.  Such  paternalism  exists  that  no  one  in  business,  pressed  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  hesitates  to  call  upon  banks  indirectly  con- 
trolled oy  the  Government  for  assistance.  In  fact,  the  commerce  of 
Japan  to-day  is  almost  entirely  supervised  by  the  Government.  What 
such  an  ownership  or  control  forebodes  in  the  struggle  of  nations  for 
the  commerce  of  their  people  only  the  future  can  determine. 

Considering,  for  the  nonce,  the  general  subject  of  Government  own- 
ership and  supervision,  one  would  think  such  a  tmnsaction  would 
engender  bitterness  among  the  people.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  old  system  under  the  Shogunate  is  of  too  recent  date  to  stir  up 
much  opposition,  and,  then,  the  people  feel  an  absolute  security  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Government  and  give  to  it  all  the  earnest  support  and 
assistance  they  can  render.  The  change  has  been  gradual,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  the  people  have  prospered  under  it  more  than  at 
any  other  time  in  their  history.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  direction  is  invited  in  many  lines. 

WAGES  ARE    INCREASING. 

The  development  of  the  people  generally  and  the  consequences  of 
increased  traae  has  brought  about  substantial  increases  in  tne  matter 
of  wages,  and  the  whole  Empire  to-day  is  enjoying  a  prosperity  in  this 
line  greater  than  it  has  ever  known.     But  even  with  the  material 
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advances  th&t  have  been  noted  during  the  past  few  years,  the  pay  of 
the  average  workingnian  is  but  a  small  poiventage  of  what  their  niore 
fortunate  American  brothers  receive.  The  simpler  mode  of  living,  the 
few  nece^ities,  and  the  relative  cheapness  of  food  stuflfs  and  clothing 
are  the  principal  factors  in  this  equation.  Following  is  a  table  giving 
the  average  daily  wage  (in  United  States  currency): 


Occupation. 


Carpenter 

StoDecatters 

Brick  worker 

Bricklayer 

Mat  worker 

Oabinetmakcr 

Wooden-shoemaker — 

Leather-shoe  maker 

Blacksmith 

Potter 

Shipbuilder 

Farm  laborer  (male| . . . 
Farm  laborer  (female) . 
Silk  spinner  (female) .. 
Day  laborer 


1887.       1897.       1908. 


10.11  •    $0.27 

.12.        .29 

.24 


90.30 
.34 
.26 
.37 

.11  .19  ,        .26 

.10  I        .19  .27 

....'  .16 
....'  .19 
.15  I  .20 
.45 
.22 
.15 


.10 
.12 
.07 

.06;        .12 
.08  .15 


.21 
.27 
.26 
.20 
.31 
.16 
.10 
.17 
.20 


PORCELAIN   TRADE   GROWING. 

Japan  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  to  her  porcelain  prod- 
ucts. The  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Empire,  having  come 
from  China  centuries  ago.  But  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that 
Japan  has  exported  this  line  of  merchandise  to  any  extent.  The  com- 
bination of  oriental  with  occidental  ideas  has  developed  an  article  which 
tinds  a  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Many  tine  imitations 
of  French  creations  are  made  and  largely  sought. 

Among  other  considerations,  the  introduction  of  foreign  machinery 
in  at  least  two  of  the  large  porcelain  factories  has  been  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  this  industry.  Most  of  the  factories,  however,  employ 
the  crudest  means  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  even  molding  by 
hand,  and  the  percentage  of  damaged  goods  due  to  imperfect  mold- 
ing cuts  quite  a  figure  in  the  account.  But  sooner  or  later  the  princi 
pal  factories  must  adopt  up-to-date  methods  if  they  would  keep  pace 
with  the  more  progressive  manufacturers. 

The  spirit  of  combinations  in  this  line  is  pervading  the  Empire  and 
many  of  the  smaller  producers  are  under  the  direct  control  of  large 
concerns. 

SEEKING   COMMERCIAL   INDEPENDENCE. 

Japan  with  her  limited  territory  and  nearly  47,000,000  of  people, 
requires  much  in  the  way  of  imports,  and  coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire  and  the  advancement  of  the  people,  will  for  many 
years  require  more  and  more  in  the  shape  of  foreign-made  articles. 

Our  manufacturers  will  find  in  some  lines  that  Japan  will  be  able  in 
a  few  years  to  make  herself  independent  of  foreign-made  goods.  This 
will  doubtless  be  evident  first  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  and 
fabrics,  and  the  commercial  world  will  first  be  convinced  of  Japan's 
commercial  development  in  this  line. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COTTON   INDUSTRY. 

Few  industries  in  Japan  have  shown  a  more  substantial  growth  than 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics.     Throughout  the  Empire 
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cotton  mills  are  being  erected,  and  late  reports  indicate  material 
growth  in  all  lines  manufactured.  To-day  Japan  is  able  not  only  to 
suppl}'  her  own  wants  in  a  large  measure,  but  is  reaching  out  for  the 
control  of  the  cotton  yarn  and  fabric  market  of  China,  which  has  long 
been  one  of  our  manufacturers  best  customers  for  cotton  goods. 

Japan  is  at  present  dependent  upon  the  United  States  and  India  for 
her  raw  cotton.  She  has  neither  the  domain  nor  the  climate  necessary 
to  produce  cotton  in  large  quantities.  But  Japan's  influence  will  be 
keenly  felt  in  the  sale  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics.  She  is  better  quali- 
fied to  supply  the  oriental  demand  for  cotton  goods  than  any  other 
country.  She  knows  and  understands  the  wants  of  her  people  and 
those  generally  of  the  Far  East,  and  is  preparing  to  furnish  them. 
This,  added  to  her  geographicul  position,  will  make  her  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  cotton  tra(fe  of  the  1  ar  East. 

WHAT  JAPAN   HAS   BEEN   DOING. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  consider  what  Japan  has  been 
doing  for  herself.  In  1902  the  cotton  fabrics  imported  in  the  shape  of 
prints  amounted  to  $1,301,016;  in  1903  this  amount  had  been  rediiced 
to  $987,688,  while  for  the  year  1904  they  fell  to  $266,046.  These 
figures  indicate  that  Japan  is  already  beginning  to  supply  her  own 
people  with  this  class  of  merchandise. 

Tne  import**  of  ginned  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  an 
increase.  In  1903  thev  amounted  to  $34,103,362.50,  while  for  1904 
they  increased  to  $35,733,422. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  her  home  consumption,  Japan  exported 
to  China  m  1895  cotton  yarn  to  the  amount  of  $517,239.  Last  year, 
notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the  army  for  cotton  goods,  such  as 
khaki  clothing,  blankets,  shirtings,  and  socks,  her  exports  of  cotton 
yarn  increased  to  $14,634,288.  In  other  words  Japan  has  neen  supplying 
China  with  the  material  to  make  her  cotton  goods,  and  is  now  seeking 
to  increase  and  develop  this  trade  by  producing  a  finished  article 
which  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  Chinese  in  quality  and  cheapness. 

Take  the  subject  of  cotton  blankets  as  another  illustration  of  the 
development  of  the  cotton  industry.  In  1896,  when  Japan  first  began 
the  exportation  of  this  article,  she  sold  $60,297  worth  in  the  markets 
of  Chma  and  Korea.  In  1904,  notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the 
army,  which  were  enormous,  the  exportation  of  cotton  blankets  had 
risen  in  value  to  $1,779,449. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  Japan,  it  might  be  pertinent  to  state  that  all  the  spinning 
mills  are  flourishing.  Increased  dividends  to  stockholders  are  the 
rule,  and  many  new  mills  are  in  course  of  construction. 

LARGE   LOANS   FLOATED. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  year  1905  in  the  industrial  life  of  Japan 
is  the  vast  number  and  amount  of  new^  loans  that  are  being  placed 
abroad.  The  Government  is  redeeming  its  6  per  cent  bonds,  for  which 
it  received  from  S6i  to  90,  with  4  per  cent  bonds  for  which  they 
receive  88.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  improvement  in  the  national 
credit  of  Japan  since  peace  was  declared. 

The  improvement  in  industrial  credit  is  equally  marked,  and  many 
9  per  cent  loans  are  now  being  redeemed  with  6  per  cent  loans,  and 
large  amounts  of  new^  loans  are  added  to  promote  otheF>  industries. 
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Soveral  large  loans  have  lately  been  negotiated  for  opening  and  extend- 
ing mines,  making  improvements  and  extensions,  and  construction  of 
new  lines  of  railways.  These  loans  have  been  mostly  on  twenty  years' 
time  at  4i  per  cent  interest  and  issuing  price  of  92.  Many  other 
industrial  loans  are  being  made  at  about  6  per  cent  for  a  great  variety 
of  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises. 

CHEAPER  MONEY  A  BENEFIT. 

This  ereat  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  from  9  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent  and  less  is  certain  to  lift  the  heavy  load  from  many  enterprises 
and  give  them  a  new  impetus.  The  result  of  these  great  foreign 
loans  at  this  much  reduced  rate  of  interest  to  banks,  railways,  and  all 
forms  of  industries  and  commerce  will  be  to  provide  much  lower  rates 
for  many.  The  present  bank  rate  of  about  8i  per  cent  will  either  be 
'owered,  which  in  itself  will  encourage  business  of  every  form,  or  the 
ex|^sion  will  be  so  great  in  trade  and  commerce  that  this  increased 
capital  will  be  put  into  enterprises  that  will  sustain  this  high  rate. 
In  either  case  a  large  increase  in  various  forms  of  industry  and  business 
seems  to  be  at  hand  for  Japan. 

The  vast  amount  of  cheap  labor  and  splendid  industrial  skill  in  the 
country,  combined  with  this  reduction  in  interest  on  borrowed  capital, 
together  with  the  broad  field  of  exploitation  and  markets  now  assured 
to  Japan  throughout  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  China,  makes  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  commercial  and  industrial  expansion,  upon  which 
Japan  will  proceed  to  build  her  new  national  structure. 

MANTJFACrrURING   DEVELOPMENT. 

In  manufacturing  development  Japan  is  making  progress  in  pro- 
duction of  iron,  steel,  electric-light  appliances,  wire,  rails  and  cars, 
cotton  goods,  and  in  a  great  variety  ana  diversity  of  lines.  Linen  is 
brought  from  Ireland  and  made  into  collars,  cuffs,  drawn  and  embroid- 
ered work,  and  then  sent  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  surprises  in  Japan's  manufacturing  development  will  come  as 
much  in  divei*sity  as  in  the  general  volume  of  business.  Especially 
will  it  be  markexl  in  all  Tines  that  require  delicate  and  artistic 
handiwork. 

The  trade  guild  of  N^ahama  in  Shiga  prefecture,  owing  to  the 
depressed  markets  for  silk  cr^^,  has  decided  to  suspend  weaving 
entirely  until  trade  improves.  The  10  per  cent  war  tax  on  silk  goods 
practicall}'  ruined  the  market,  according  to  an  Osaka  journal. 

RAPID  GROWTH   OF  EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Japan  has  been  at  war  with  a  foreign 
power  of  the  first  class  since  February  8,  1904,  and  her  resources 
severe!}'  taxed,  she  has  suffered  no  loss  commercially.  Emergencies 
of  war  create  necessities,  and  consequently  the  imports  of  Japan  for 
1904  increased  materially.  But  they  might  have  been  considerably 
greater  bad  not  the  people  risen  to  the  occasion  and  produced  within 
the  Empire  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  war  necessities.  When  one  con- 
siders the  limited  area  of  the  Empire  and  the  natural  resources  this 
statement  seems  marvelous.  But  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  Japan  has  but  a  few  years  since  celebrated  her  half  century  anni- 
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versary  of  the  restoration  the  result  seems  incredible.     Yet  these  are 
the  facts. 

Each  year  has  shown  a  substantial  increase  in  Japan's  exports,  but 
not  since  1895  has  she  held  the  balance  of  trade.  In  that  year  the 
exports  exceeded  the  imports  by  $3,411,789.  With  the  advancement  of 
the  Empire  toward  the  fulfillment  of  her  realization  to  be  a  world 
power,  ner  imports  have  substantially  increased.  But  her  exports, 
too,  have  been  showing  remarkable  gains,  and  where  ten  years  ago 
her  exports  totaled  $67,813,776,  the  aggregate  exports  for  1904  more 
than  doubled,  reaching  $158,995,795.71. 

AMERICA  IS  BEST  CUSTOMER. 

These  figures  are  of  especial  interest  to  the  United  States,  since  it 
is  there  that  Japan  finds  the  best  markets  for  her  goods.  The  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  the  year  were  greater  than  to  any  other  coun- 
try, reaching  a  total  of  $50,426,544.  No  other  country  approached 
this,  China  coming  second  with  $33,856,984.25. 

The  United  States  stood  third  in  imports  in  1904,  Great  Britain 
leading  the  world  with  imports  aggregating  $37,346,446,  which  does 
not  include  Japan's  imports  from  British  India,  which  amounted  to 
$33,869,974.50. 

A  careful  study  of  the  imports  of  Japan  discloses  interesting  facts  and 
figures,  which  might  with  profit  be  considered  by  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  The  year  1904  has  been  an  unusual  one  in  man^ 
respects,  and  in   the  consideration  of  Japan's  imports  during  this 

Ejriod  due  regard  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  she  was  at  war  and 
rge  imports  were  in  the  shape  of  war  necessities.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, little  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  importation  of  blankets, 
which  aggregated  in  cost  $3,098,064,  and  came  from  Great  Britain. 
These  were  evidently  intended  for  the  use  of  the  army.  But  Japan 
purchased  from  Great  Britain  locomotives  at  a  cost  of  $844,251;  steam 
boilers  at  a  cost  of  $623,815.  In  the  matter  of  pig  iron,  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  totaled  $901,089;  plate  and  sheet  iron  to  the  extent 
of  $793,106;  galvanized  sheet  iron  at  $580,763;  tin  plate,  $1,157,254; 
gray  shirtings,  $1,051,143;  wool  to  the  extent  of  $1,165,439;  woolen 
and  worsted  cloth,  $556,712;  caustic  soda,  $315,764;  nickel  to  the 
extent  of  $305,872,  and  coal  to  the  amount  of  $5,612,435. 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OP  1906. 

The  first  six  months  of  1905  have  kept  pace  with  the  previous  year, 
and  increased  business  has  been  the  rule  in  all  lines  of  trade.  The 
exports  for  the  period  which  ended  June  30  last  were  considerably 
larger  than  ever  before,  amounting  to  $71,098,440.  The  imports  for 
this  period  amounted  to  $143,231,481,  thereby  showing  an  increiase  of 
imports  over  the  previous  year,  and  making  an  excess  of  imports  over 
the  exports  for  the  six  months  above  noted  of  $71,560,064.  This 
excess  of  imports  may  in  some  measure  be  discounted  from  the  fa<5t 
that  in  the  statistics  of  the  tirade  of  the  Empire  for  the  period  men- 
tioned the  shipments  to  the  army  and  navy  in  Manchuria  and  Korea 
are  not  included  in  the  exports  of  the  Empire,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  they  properly  belong  there. 
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PEACE  BRINGS  INCKEA8ED  TRADE. 

With  the  advent  of  peace  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  will  largely 
increase.  The  war  brought  questions  and  conditions  that  the  people 
have  bravely  met,  and,  stunulated  by  their  success  in  battle,  will  now 
turn  their  energies  to  the  development  of  the  national  resources.  The 
total  exports  and  imports  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30  last 
amounted  to  $213,757,006. 

The  United  States  led  all  countries  in  exports,  taking  from  Japan 
durin&r  that  period  merchandise  valued  at  $32,518,509.  China  i-anks 
second,  giving  a  market  to  Japan's  goods  amounting  to  $21,931,507. 
In  the  matter  of  imports  the  United  States  stands  third,  both  Great 
Britain  and  British  India  leading  by  a  big  margin.  The  imports  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $20,304,294;  from  Great  Britain, 
$32,623,660,  and  from  British  India,  $34,030,288. 

The  increased  exports  to  the  United  States  included  greater  ship- 
ments of  silk  tissues,  habutaye,  and  raw  silk,  mats  and  matting  for 
floors,  and  porcelain.  The  exportation  of  tea  and  straw  braid  dmiin- 
ished  in  quantitv  and  value. 

The  increased  exports  from  the  United  States  were  largely  due  to 
shipments  of  raw  cotton,  which  reached  in  value  $11,774,464,  more 
than  double  any  similar  period  since  1900.  Machinery  and  engines 
were  also  largely  imported,  and  reacted  in  value  the  top  notch  figures 
of  $3,262,231.  Dther  important  imports  were:  Locomotives,  $387,032; 
iron  bai-s  and  rods,  $155,873;  iron  rails,  $187,484;  nails,  $265,981; 
iron  pipes  and  tubes,  $174,948;  iron  and  steel,  $646,017.  This  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  iron  and  steel  ever  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan  for  a  like  period,  and  shows  a  splendid  growth  in  that  line. 
Leather  imports  from  the  United  States  reached  the  enormous  value 
of  $3,223,219;  flour,  $2,806,620,  and  kerosene,  $2,923,927;  oil  cake, 
$60,473,  and  paper,  $84,743.  In  the  above-named  articles,  the  large 
increases  were  due  primarily  to  the  demands  of  the  war. 

JAPANESE  COMMERCIAL   STATISTICS. 

The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  ports  of  Yoko- 
hama and  Kob^.  For  the  fiscal  year  1904  the  former  exported 
$85,104,726,  and  imported  $68,132,505;  Kob6  exported  $43,988,089, 
and  imported  $87,427,600.  The  poi-ts  of  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and  Moji 
Shimonoseki  had  an  aggregate  export  trade  of  $24,698,205,  and 
imports  $24,480,246.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports 
and  imports  by  countries  for  the  year: 


ASIA. 

Chin* , 

Brittth  India 

Hongkong 

Korea , 

Doteh  India 

French  India 

British  Straits  Settlements 

Slam 

Bnuia,  Asiatic 

Philippine  laland* 

Anstialia 

Eifypt 

Total 


Exports. 

Imports. 

533.992,936 

$27,405,168 

4, 702, 477 

34,005,999 

14,0h0.051 

1,247,706 

10,194,864 

3,200.389 

541,161 

8,956,242 

187, 474 

8,699,8*1 

2.63.'>,401 

1,362,994 

79,711 

2,892,857 

13,907 

2,263.873 

837,924 

1,234,363 

2,219,296 

2,199,543 

209,264 

1,238,130 

69.694,466 

93,468,957 
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JAPANESE  cx>MMERCiAL  STATISTICS— Continued. 


Exports. 


ErROPE. 

Great  Britain j     pi, 

France.  !      i» 


Germany.... 

Italy 

Belgiom  — 
Switzerland. 
Russia  . 


Austria- Hungary  . 

Holland 

Sweden 

8p 


N  orway . . . 
Denmark  . 

Turkey 

Portugal . . 


821,981 

160.061 

2,052,061 

6,083,835 

155.443 

294,340 

26,818 

271,961 

216,866 

178 

84.610 

4,286 

36,513 

34,480 

468 


Total ,      36,192,881  1 


I- 


AMERICA. 

United  States 

Hawaii 

Canada  and  other  British  America 

Mexico 

Peru 


'  50,625,387  , 

1,120,282 

I  1,605,838  I 

I  71,524  I 

2,341  I 

Total '  53.425,372 


Other  countries . 
Unknown 


315,700 
201 


Imports. 


137,496.433 

1,667,161 

14,348.691 

336,960 

3,052,237 

979,994 

997,859 

687,829 

249,844 

215,324 

51,408 

115,194 

46,029 

14,711 

5.024 

60,264,198 


29,068,172 

4,197 

418,721 

4,821 

1,089 

29.486,950 


Grand  toUl '    159, 630, 447 


1,086.466 
135,669 

185,680,368 


In  the  following  table  values  are  shown  by  articles: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Breadstu£F8:  I 

Flour $4,812,699 

Wheat 7tW,  386 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes;  i 

Aniline 1  523,235 

Indigo,  dry '  l,a>8,839 

Potash,  chlorate '  392, 739 

Soda,  caustic 319. 575 

Carriages  and  bicycles I  476, 70U 

Coal ^..  6,099,942 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of:  , 

Raw,  ginned 35,733,422 

Raw.  in  seeds !  9"6, 771 

Cloth,  umbrella |  293,673 

Flannel I  136,058 

Prints 266,046  i 

Satins  and  velvetM l  475, 062 

Shirtings—                                      I  i 

Gray '  1,107,851 

White I  31H,7H1  , 

All  other 24, 28H  ' 

Yarn I  171 ,  645 

Eggs I  246.506  I 

Fertilizers I  528. 145 

Fish,  salmon  and  trout,  salted !  285, 457  i 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc ;  1,131,129  ' 

Glass,  window I  ;i58, 575 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manuf  actu  res  of: 

Bar  and  rod 2, 150. 753 

Bridge  materials 95, 662  i 

Engines,  locomoti  ves,  etc I  1 ,  602,  709 

Machinery,  etc 4,941, 375 

Nails 980,028 

Pig  and  ingot 1, 124, 132   | 

Pipes  and  tubes 655, 878  ; 

Plate  and  sheet I  2, 546,  612 

Rails  and  fittings 1,038, 357  i 

Tinned  plate  and  sheet 1, 353,  ;«4  ' 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 

Wire,  telegraph 

All  other 

Lead,  pig,  ingot,  and  slab 

Leather,  sole,  etc 

Milk,  condensed 

Oil,  kerosene. .  ^ 

Oil  cake 

Paper,  manufactures  of: 

Cardboard 

Printing 

Another 

Paraffin 

Pulp  for  paper 

Rice 

Silk,  and  manufactures  <»f: 

Cocoons 

Yarn 

Sugar 

Tin,  block,  etc 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wood,  lumber,  boards,  etc 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Cloths- 
Italian 

MouHseline  de  laine 

Woolen  and  worsted 

Woolen  and  worsted  cotton, 
mixed 

Another i 

Yam 

Zinc,  sheet ' 

All  other  articles ' 

Reimports 


Value. 


$522,383 

599,501 

404,048 

2,182,483 

589.050 

9, 100, 745 

2,334,275 

76,947 

487.989 

1.024,678 

631,442 

427,790 

29,895.965 

200,658 
218.511 
11,521,604 
651,-265 
719.408 
'253,908 

4,985,528 

82,689 
909.275 
877. 128 

412,992 
939.742 
1,456,356 
473,465 
32,225,488 
276, 474 


Total 185,645,269 
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Japan's  leading  items  of  export  were  as  follows:  Raw  silk,  $44,(XX),- 
(>00,  of  which  the  United  States  took  ^30,(K)0,(KM);  silk  manufactures, 
$22,000, (KK),  30  per  cent  of  which  came  to  this  country;  cotton  yarns, 
$14,500,000;  copper,  $6,500,000;  coal  $7,500,000;  cotton  fabrics  and 
matches,  each  $5,00(»,000;  tea.  $6,000,000;  mats  and  mattings,  $2,500, - 
000;  rice,  $2,300,000;  camphor,  $1,500,000;  cuttlefish,  $1,300,000; 
cigarettes,  $1,250,000;  porcelain  and  earthenware,  $2,000,000,  and 
sake,  $1,200,000. 

KNITTING   MACHINERY   NEEDED. 

Concerning  a  New  York  inquiry  as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
Japanese  factory  knitting  industry  in  which  machine  operations  are 
conducted  and  the  prospects  of  the  industry.  Consul  Harris  states  that 
there  are  no  such  factories  in  his  district  of  Nagasaki,  nor  has  he  heard 
of  any  to  be  built.     The  consul  writes: 

As  the  Japanese  are  rapidly  becoming  wearers  of  knitted  goods,  it  is 
very  likel}'  that  some  factories  will  soon  l>e  established  in  tliis  island. 
Therefore  J  suggest  that  manufacturers  of  knitting  machines  mail  their 
catalogues  in  the  English  language  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  citie«  of  Nagasaki,  Saga,  Kumamoto,  Xagoshima,  Moji,  and 
Shimonoseki,  at  the  same  time  calling  attentioi.  by  letter  to  their  ;nail- 
ing  of  the  catalogues  and  requesting  that  they  be  placed  })efore  pros- 
pective buyei's.  As  the  officers  of  tne  chambers  of  commerce  are  fully 
alive  to  the  interests  of  their  respective  cities,  it  can  be  depended  upon 
that  the  catalogues  will  reach  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  1 
know  of  no  reason  why  American-made  machines  can  not  successfully 
compete  with  the  European  article. 

KNIT   GOODS  IN    FORMOSA. 

Consul  Fisher,  of  Tamsui,  makes  the  following  report  on  knit  goods 
in  the  island  of  Formosa: 

There  are  no  knitting  factories  in  this  consular  district,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  demand  for  knit  goods,  as  well  as  the  textile  industry  gen- 
erallv,  in  Formosa,  will  have  to  show  considerable  growth  before  there 
will  he  any  demand  for  knitting  machinery  here.  The  textile  industry 
in  Formosa,  other  than  that  in  private  homes,  consists  of  three  factories 
whose  aggregate  capital  is  but  7,250  yen  ($3,611),  and  which  operate 
a  total  of  77  hand  looms,  weaving  chiefly  China  grass  and  cotton. 

The  demand  for  knit  goods  consists  of  light  woolens  and  cottons  and 
comes  from  the  Japanese  population,  which  numbers  about  50,000  out 
of  the  total  of  8,000,000.  The  demand  is  supplied  almost  wholly  by 
Japsm,  either  with  the  product  of  factories  there  or  with  reexports  of 
foreign  made  ^oods,  chiefly  the  former.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  ex- 
tent of  these  imports,  as  the  return  of  foreign  trade  does  not  show 
knit  goods  as  a  sepamte  item.  The  numbers  or  counts  of  yarn  used 
in  the  most  of  the  knit  goods  worn  1)}^  Japanese  in  Formosa  do  not 
exceed  22. 
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STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 

HOW   TO   SECURE   TRADE — CATALOGUES   AND   CIRCULARS   USELESS. 

Consul-General  Wilber,  of  Singapore,  in  response  to  inquirie^s  from 
the  United  States,  writes  that  there  is  but  one  American  house  in  that 
city,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  H.  J.  M.  Ellis,  who  has  been  making 
a  specialty  in  various  kinds  of  American  goods  and  handles  none 
others.     The  consul  writes: 

Catalo^es  and  circulars  are  of  no  use  whatever  in  competition  with 
the  English  and  German  traveling  men  who  are  continually  drumming 
these  markets.  If  our  people  at  home  want  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  Far  East,  they  must  do  as  others  do,  or  as  they  would  at  home 
in  going  into  a  new  territory  where  their  goods  are  not  known.  They 
must  meet  competition  with  the  same  grades,  prices,  prompt  ship- 
ments, etc.,  conforming  strictly  to  requirements,  not  trying  to  sell 
the  trade  something  they  do  not  want  and  can  not  use.  The  best  way 
for  large  manufacturers  is  to  have  resident  American  representatives 
throughout  the  Far  East,  and  over  them  each  firm  should  have  a  general 
traveling  representative,  going  from  place  to  place  all  the  time.  For- 
eigners will  not  purchase  American  goods.  They  are  interested  in 
goods  manufactured  in  their  own  countries.  My  advice  to  all  distrib- 
utors of  the  Straits  products  in  the  United  States  is  to  send  out  here 
a  representative  of  exceptional  ability  from  home  and  make  their  pur- 
chases, attend  to  their  shipments,  look  to  their  interests,  buy  direct 
from  the  Chinese  trader  instead  of  buying  of  the  middleman,  or  so- 
called  exporters,  as  they  are  now  doing. 

MACHINE   TOOLS. 

The  consul-general,  replying  to  inquiries  for  names  of  firms  han- 
dling tool  steel,  machine  tools  for  use  in  iron  works  on  railroads  and  by- 
mining  companies,  boiler  plates,  etc.,  writes  that  the  railroads  in  that 
section  are  mostly  owned  by  the  colonial  government,  and  the  consul 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  except  the 
English  to  sell  these  companies  any  material.  In  the  concession  of 
the  tramway  in  Singapore  it  was  stipulated  that  none  but  English 
material  should  be  used  in  its  construction  and  maintenance.  The 
consul  furnishes  the  following  list  of  wholesale  buyers  at  Singapore 
of  such  tools  as  are  mentioned: 

Hogan  &  Co.  (Limited);  Howarth  Erskins  (Limited);  McAlister  & 
Co.  (Limited);  Kiley,  Hargreaves  &  Co.  (Limited);  Stmits  Engineering 
Syndicate,  and  Swan  &  ^hiclaren. 

SPICES   FROM   SINGAPORE. 

The  consul-general  furnishes  the  following  table  showing  the  value  of 
the  sevei-al  spices  named  exported  from  Singapore  and  Penang  during 
the  year  1904: 

Kind.  Singapore.   .     Penatig. 


White  pepper $-204,691.16 

Black  pepper 7.sl,  100. 54 

Mace 22.710.12 

Nutmegs 184,587.70 

Cloves 


1181,678.24 
435,345.49 
22,157.63 
36,(i89.nO 
7,373.91 
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CEYLON. 

IRON   AND  STEEL  IMPORTATIONS — LIST  OF  CONSUMERS. 

Consul  Morey,  of  Colombo,  reporting,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  on  the 
importations  of  iron  and  steel  into  Ceylon,  furnishes  figures  in  such 
detail  as  will  enable  iron  and  steel  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  see 
at  a  glance  just  what  Ceylon  offers  as  a  possible  purchaser.     He  writes: 

According  to  the  customs  report  for  the  year  1904  the  total  value 
of  iron  and  steel  imported  into  Ceylon  amounted  to  $454,762,  divided 
as  follows: 

IRON. 

Angle  and  Swcilish  Ixar $6, 478 

Bar,  flat,  rod,  and  nail  rod 34, 135 

Pif? 4,767 

Other  (raw) 10,227 

Drume  and  tank» 15, 637 

Galvanizetl 199, 197 

Hoop 64,274 

Nails  and  rivets 35, 905 

Other  manufactured 13,995 

STEEL. 

Blister 1,344 

Oast 43,376 

Steel  ware 25,427 

Total 454,762 

The  principal  consumers  are  the  public  works  and  railway  depart- 
ments of  Ceylon;  Messrs.  Walker  Sons  &  Co.  (Limited),  Colombo 
Commercial  Company  (Limited),  Ceylon  Engineering  Works  (C.  A. 
Huston  &  Co.),  Davidson  &  Co.  (Limited),  George  Robson  &  Co., 
W.  IL  Davies  &  Co.,  and  the  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates  Company 
(Limited),  all  engineers  of  Colombo.  The  principal  users  of  hoop  iron 
are  the  dealers  in  plumbago,  coopers,  and  cocoanut-oil  manufacturers, 
viz:  Plumbago  merchants,  W.  A.  Fernando,  Simon  Silva,  L.  B.  A.  de 
Silva,  J.  Fernando,  Jacob  M.  de  Mell,  H.  J.  de  Mell,  W.  S.  de  Mell, 
Paulus  Silva,  U.  D.  S.  Gunasekei*a  &  Co.,  I).  D.  Pedris,  Bastian 
F'emando,  Francis  Fernando,  Mirando  &  Co.,  John  Kotelawella,  and 
N.  D.  P.  d5  Silva  &  Co.,  all  of  Colombo.  The  names  of  the  coopers 
and  cocoanut-oil  manufacturers  are  legion. 


FAR  EASTERN  BANKING. 

BANK   OF  INDO-CHINA    ESTABLISHES   BRANCH   IN   OCEANIA. 

Consul  Doty  writes  from  the  Society  Islands  as  follows: 

On  December  5  the  Bank  of  Indo-China  opened  the  doors  of  its 
branch  office  at  Papeete,  Tahiti;  and  it  would  appear  that  in  addition 
to  it«  proving  a  valuable  encoumgement  to  the  planters  and  merchants 
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of  Oceania  at  a  time  of  financial  depression  it  is  likelv  to  serve  the 
convenience  of  American  tourists.  I  have  known  of  instances  of 
extreme  difficulty  on  the  part  of  presidents  and  other  officials  of  Amer- 
ican banks  bearing  letters  of  credit  whose  identification  was  in  nowise 
disputed  to  secure  sufficient  funds  from  agencies  of  American  banks  to 
meet  their  daily  expenses  while  touring  this  colony.  V.  Marsot,  the 
director  of  the  Tahiti  Bank,  has  explained  to  me  that  the  bank  would 
be  very  glad  to  serve  the  convenience  of  American  tourists  in  this 
quarter,  but  he  stipulated  that  letters  of  credit  must  be  indorsed  by 
tne  International  Banking  Corporation  of  San  Francisco.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  Lazard  Freres,  New  York  City,  are  also  correspondents. 
The  Bank  of  Indo-China  is  prepared  to  give  accurate  infomiation  as 
to  the  financial  standing  of  individuals  and  corporations  in  French 
Oceania. 

LOCATION   OF   INDO-CHINA    BANKS. 

The  Bank  of  Indo-China  was  licensed  bv  decrees  of  January  21, 1875, 
February  20, 1888,  and  Mav  16, 1900.  Its  main  office  is  at  ]No.  15  Rue 
Latitto.  Paris,  with  branch  offices  at  Saigon,  Pnompenh,  Haiphong, 
Hanoi,  and  Tourane,  French  Indo-China;  Bangkok  and  Battambang, 
Siam;  Pondicherry,  French  India;  Noumea,  New  Caledonia;  Hankau, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Canton,  China;  Singapore,  Straitw  Settle- 
ments, and  Papeete?,  Tahiti.  They  have  correspondents  in  all  the 
cities  of  France,  the  large  cities  of  the  world,  and  transact  an  inter- 
national banking  bu,^  iness,  as  well  as  forwarding  parcels  and  guaran- 
teeing titles.  The  bank  at  Papeete  is  open  to  the  public  from  8  to  10 
in  the  morning  and  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon. 

BANK   ISSUES  ITS  OWN    COIN. 

Moreover,  this  bank  will  probably  become  the  tre>asurer  of  this  col- 
ony, in  view  of  its  successful  record  in  that  capacity  in  Indo-China 
and  other  French  colonies.  The  bank  will  issue  its  own  coinage  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  needs  of  this  colony.  It  has  recently  made  a  deposit 
of  $28,950  with  the  local  treasury  at  Tahiti.  It  is  unclerstood  that  the 
French  Government  guarantees  the  amount  of  this  deposit  fourfold. 

The  bank  coinage,  according  to  Monsieur  Marsot,  wifi  not  drive  out 
of  this  colony  Chilean,  Peruvian,  Mexican,  Italian,  and  other  coins  now 
in  circulation  here.  The  bank  will  be  conservative,  and  will  in  no 
wise  seek  to  set  new  standards  of  exchange.  On  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  an  effort  to  stimulate  agriculture  and  commerce  by  making 
advances  on  standing  crops  and  upon  bills  of  lading.  It  practically 
suspersedes  the  ''Caisse  Agricole, '  whose  funds  are  no  longei  availa- 
ble save  in  very  small  amounts.  It  is  hoped  that  a  prosperous  era  is 
about  to  dawn  here. 

MACHINERY  IN  MANCHURIA. 

Consul -General  Saramons,  of  Niuchwang,  replying  to  inquiries  from 
New  York  parties,  reports  that  the  prospect  of  mtroducing  some  simple 
type  of  hand  power  woodworking,  cotton,  spinning  and  weaving,  rope- 
making  and  silk-weaving  machinery  into  Manchuria  is  fairly  inviting, 
but  until  the  mines  and  industrial  enterprises  are  exploited  machinery 
on  a  large  scale  will  not  be  in  extensive  demand.     In  northern  Man- 
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churia  flouring  mills  have  been  successfully  established  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  in  the  extracting  of  oil  from  beans,  particularly  in  southern 
Manchuria,  large  numbei*s  of  hand  presses  are  used. 


ARABIA. 

DECLINE  OF  TRADE. 

IMPORTS  OF  PIECE  GOODS — COMMERCE  WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  trading  interests  of  Arabia  have  l>een  steadily  declining  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  according  to  Consul  W.  M.  Masterson,  of  Aden.  This 
fact  especially  developed  in  his  attempts  to  secure  information  of  the 
trade  of  Hodeidah,  the  principal  commercial  tov^n  of  the  Red  Sea  lit- 
toral. The  chief  causes  of  the  bad  times  have  been  Bedouin  tribal  dis- 
putes and  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  Government,  poor  crop  seasons, 
and  the  world  competition  with  Brazilian  coffee.  Redeeming  features 
for  American  commerce  are  that  coarse  grav  shirtings  from  this  coun- 
try are  popular,  and  our  producers  of  leather  goods  are  provided  in 
exchange  with  larger  supplies  of  sheep  and  goat  skins. 

Consul  Masterson's  efforts  to  get  reliable  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
Hodeidah  proved  so  difficult  that  he  uses  extracts  from  a  trade  report 
kindly  furnished  him  by  the  British  vice-consul  at  Hodeidah,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Richardson,  whose  latest  review  covers  the  years  1902-1904, 
issued  in  September,  1905.  The  foreign  trade  of  Hodeidah  has 
decreased  througjh  the  opening  of  small  ports  along  the  Red  Sea,  such 
as  Mokha,  Loheia,  Kedi,  Geezan,  and  Cunfoda,  that  now  participate 
in  direct  import  and  export  business  through  Aden.  Imports  from 
the  Un'ted  States  for  Red  Sea  ports  are  transshipped  at  Aden  and  con- 
veyed by  small  craft,  whereas  formerly  one  or  two  ships  used  to  call 
regularly  every  year  at  Hodeidah  from  New  York. 

TRADE   IN   PIECE   GOODS. 

Hodeidah's  annual  foreign  trade  averaged  about  14,000,000  during 
the  three  years  reviewed,  being  a  considerable  decrease  from  1901. 
A  marked  decline  is  observed  in  piece  goods  from  the  United  King- 
dom, India,  and  America,  and  in  petroleum  from  Russia.  Though 
food  stuffs  fell  in  1902,  they  rose  60  and  160  per  cent  the  following 
years  on  account  of  famine  and  needs  of  Ottoman  troops.  British 
Indian  and  Greek  merchants,  who  import  piece  goods  from  Manchester, 
Bombay,  Surat,  and  New  York,  generally  enter  into  contracts  with 
firms  in  those  j)laces  for  the  purchase  of  their  annual  requirements  in 
advance.  British  goods  lead,  but  American  gray  shirtings  of  very 
coarse  quality  come  in  large  quantities.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances these  find  a  brisk  sale  after  being  dyed  and  exhibited  in  the 
interior  markets.  The  trade  in  piece  goods  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
British  Indian  merchants,  but  of  late  two  Greek  and  Italian  houses 
have  been  competing  keenly  to  capture  the  markets  in  American  cloth 
and  yam.  The  combined  piece  goods  sales  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  India,  through  Hodeidah,  amounted  in  1902  to  $440,000,  in  1903 
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to  $460,000,  and  fell  to  $380,000  in  1904.    The  United  States  main- 
tained a  3^early  average  of  $200,000  in  these  goods. 
Batoum  furnishes  tne  petroleum,  American  being  too  expensive. 

EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  AND  HIDES. 

Exports  have  suffered  greatly.  Absence  of  annual  rains  curtailed 
the  coffee  crop,  which  was  formerly  the  mainstay.  Mocha-coffee  prices 
suffer,  furthermore,  from  the  overproduction  and  cheapness  or  Bra- 
zilian coffee.  The  65,000  to  70,000  bags  of  coffee  expjorted  from 
Hodeidah  dwindled  in  1904  to  49,000  bags.  Very  little  is  taken  by 
Great  Britain;  one-half  goes  to  France;  the  Unitea  States  buys  20  per 
cent,  and  Egypt  about  15  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  sheep  and  goat  skins  and  hides  from 
Hodeidah  has  been  remarkable.  This  was  partly  caused  by  lack  of 
pasture  compelling  stock  owners  to  slaughter  their  animals.  The  num- 
ber of  hides  exported  in  1901  was  3,957;  in  1902, 4,860;  in  1903,  7,231, 
and  in  1904,  12,789.  These  went  to  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and 
England.     The  quality  of  the  hides  was  also  superior  to  former  years. 

MANY  BRANDS  OF  OOTTON  GOODS. 

A  ffood  many  brands  of  goods  sold  in  Arabia  antedate  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  in  fact  all  the  brands  sold  here  have  been  on  this  market 
for  many  years.  It  is  almost  impoj^sible  to  sell  a  new  brand.  The 
people  know  the  quality  and  character  only  by  the  distinct  brand.  Not 
only  is  each  bolt  of  cotton  goods  marked  with  a  brand,  but  each  bale 
must  be  marked  with  certein  characters  which  denote  the  contents. 
If  these  characters  do  not  appear,  no  matter  what  brand  or  quality  is 
within,  they  are  always  sola  at  a  loss  of  $5  to  $10  on  the  bale.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  was  called  out  a  few  days  ago  to  view  a  shipment  of  cot- 
ton goods  of  200  bales  iust  received  from  New  York  by  a  large  firm. 
The  lot  was  sold  as  cloth  of  a  certain  well-known  brand  to  some  Arabs 
who  had  come  in  from  the  Persian  Gulf  countrv. 

When  the  Arab  merchants  went  to  the  wharr  to  get  the  goods  they 
found  the  familiar  character  marks  missing,  and  refused  to  take  the 
lot  until  the  merchant  made  a  discount  of  18  rupees  on  each  of  the  200 
bales.  I  was  called  in  by  the  merchant  to  certify  to  the  fact  that 
these  characters  had  been  omitted,  so  that  this  deduction  might  be 
made  in  closing  up  the  account  with  the  American  exporters. 

BRANDS  AND  TRICES. 

Brands  are  stamped  on  each  piece  or  bolt  of  goods  with  a  stencil, 
and  represent  a  warrior,  a  camel,  a  cow,  a  woman,  etc.,  each  kind  of 
cotton  goods  being  known  commercially  by  the  name  of  the  object. 
The  bales  contain  750  yards,  and  sell  at  115  to  150  rupees  (rupee  worth 
32.44  cents).  There  were  31,485  bales  of  cotton  goods,  at  a  value  of 
$1,410,000,  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Aden  last  year.  They 
are  distributed  throughout  southern  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea  country, 
Abyssinia,  aad  Italian,  French,  and  British  Somaliland. 
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SOUTH   AMERICA. 

REPUBLIC  OF  ARGENTINA. 
VALUE  OF  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MANUFACTURES    OF   WOOD — FOOD-STUFFS    AND    BEVERAGES — AMERICAN 
IMPORTS   CAN   BE  INCREASED. 

Several  interesting  letters  were  received  during  the  month  from 
Special  Agent  Hutchinson  in  which  he  furnishes  much  valuable  infor- 
mation supplemental  to  that  contained  in  letters  previously  published 
in  regard  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Argentina.  His  first  letter, 
which  was  dated  at  Buenos  Aires,  November  11,  describes  the  lumber 
industry  and  the  value  and  variety  of  articles  manufactured  from  wood 
imported  into  that  country.  Notwithstanding  that  northern  Argen- 
tina abounds  in  hard  woods,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  exploita- 
tion of  her  vast  forests  requires  the  importation  of  lumber  for  factories 
established,  as  well  as  of  furniture  of  almost  every  description,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  people.  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  interesting 
facts  showing  the  relative  standing  of  each  of  the  importing  countries 
named  acd  suggestions  that  should  be  heeded  by  those  engaged  in  the 
timber  business  on  the  Pacific  coast.     His  letter  follows: 

Argentina  possesses  no  available  supplies  of  soft-wood  timber,  and 
although  the  forests  of  the  north  abound  in  hard  woods,  their  system- 
atic exploitation  has  hardly  as  yet  begun.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  country  is  therefore  calling  for  constantly  increasing  imports  of 
himber  and  various  manufactures  of  wood.  The  average  foreign  pur- 
chases of  these  articles  for  the  years  1895-1898  amounted  to  $5,355,000 
per  annum.  For  the  years  1900-1904  they  had  increased  to  $8,668,000 
per  annum;  for  1904  alone  they  rose  to  $14,371,000,  and  the  figures 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1905  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  still  fur- 
ther increase  this  year.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1904,  $10,844,000  con- 
sisted of  lumber  and  timber  and  $3,527,000  of  manufactures.  The 
United  States  supplied  72.9  per  cent  of  the  former  and  13.3  per  cent 
of  the  latter.  Tne  principal  items  of  unmanufactured  or  only  partly 
manufactured  wood,  and  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  are: 

[Values  are  stated  in  gold  pesos:  1  peso  =  96. 6  eent«.] 


Kind  of  wood. 


Average  imports, 
1896-1898. 

From  all  From 
coun-  I  United 
tries.        States. 


Cedar cubic  meters.. 

Cork metric  tons..! 

Staves  and  empty  caaiks,  thousands  of  I 

pesoa 

Eucalyptusa thousands  of  pe^os . . 

Walnut do ' 

Pine cubic  metere..| 

Oak thousands  of  pe908. . 

Sundries,  unenomerated..  cubic  meters. . 


38,800 
243  , 


36 
0.2 


70 


83  16.3 

315,000  310,000 

16  14 

28,000  4,300 


Average  imports, 
1900-1904. 

Percentage  from 
United  States. 

From  all      From 
coun-    1   United 
tries.     1    States. 

1895-1898. 

1900-1904. 

18,300  ,        620 

368  1           0.7 

•275          192 
103            13 

0.1 
0.1 

42.9 

8.4 
0.2 

70.0 
12.6 

HI  ;           7.5 
393,000  314,000 
27            21 
37,000       3,300 

i9.6 
98.4 
87.6 
15.4 

9.3 
87.6 

77.8 
8.9 

No.  304-06 ^9 


aOne  year  only. 
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SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  United  States  supplies  by  far  the  largest  amounts  of  pine,  oak, 
and  staves  and  empty  casks.  Paraguay  provides  88  per  cent  of  the 
cedar;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany  75  per  cent  of  the  cork,  in  about 
equal  proportions;  trance  and  Italy  about  70  per  cent  of  the  walnut, 
and  Paraguay  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  ''  sundries."  Except  in  staves 
and  empty  casks  the  share  of  the  United  States  is  decreasing,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  absolute  amounts  are  increasing.  This  seems  to  be 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  our  home  supplies  are  declining,  thus  rais- 
ing prices  to  a  point  at  which  it  pays  Argentine  importers  to  get  their 
gooas  elsewhere.    The  competition  comes  from  the  following  sources: 

Walnut  veneers,  from  France,  which  supplies  about  69  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  Germany,  which  supplies  nearly  18  per  cent. 

Walnut  boards,  Italy,  which  sends  55  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Oak  veneers,  from  England  11  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Oak  boards,  France  57  per  cent  of  total,  and  Germany  26.5  per  cent. 

Pine,  white,  Canada  13  per  cent  of  total. 

Pine,  spruce,  Canada  12.4  per  cent  of  total. 

In  pitcn  pine  We  are  more  than  holding  our  own,  having  furnished 
97.4  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1895-1898  and  98.1  percent  in  1900-1904. 
Small  quantities  of  Oregon  pine  are  also  beginning  to  come  in,  wholly 
from  the  United  States,  of  course. 

There  is  increasing  complaint  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  exact 
sizes  and  grades  of  American  lumber  wanted,  especially  hard-wood  lum- 
ber. Some  of  the  furniture  factories  here,  for  example,  are  now  get- 
ting considerable  quantities  of  American  oak  and  walnut  from  England 
and  Europe,  because  they  tind  that  the  details  of  their  orders  are  bet- 
ter attended  to  there.  As  to  pine,  the  inspection  of  American  cargoes 
is  said  to  be  so  poor  that  many  of  the  larger  impoilers  here  have  found 
it  best  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  To  cover  the  additional  risk,  they  add 
a  small  percentage  to  their  market  prices  here. 

LUMBER    FAMINE. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  all  Argentine  industries  in  the  last  few 

{^ears  has  so  stimulated  the  dema'nd  for  lumber  for  all  purposes  that  a 
umber  famine  exists  at  present  and  prices  are  abnormally  high. 
Spruce  sells  at  from  $40  to  $50,  gold,  per  1,000;  pitch  pine,  in  the 
ordinary  smaller  sizes,  at  from  $50  to  $60.  A  recent  contract  for  12 
by  12  inch  pitch  pine,  for  piling  to  be  used  in  dock  construction,  was 
made  at  §90  per  1,000.  The  high  prices  have  led  to  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  wherever  possible  and  has  created  a  demand  for  new 
woods  not  previously  imported.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Oregon  pine  and  eucalyptus.  These  facts  may  contain  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion tor  our  Pacific  coast  lumbermen.  There  seems  to  be  an  almost 
complete  ignorance  here  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  coast  timbers  except 
Oregon  pine.  Some  small  cargoes  of  redwood  have  been  tried,  but 
did  not  give  satisfaction  because  the  wood  had  not  been  properly 
seasoned  and  arrived  here  wet.  Pacific  coast  yellow  and  sugar  pine 
are  unknown.  It  is  not  unlikelv  if  the  present  high  prices  are  main- 
tained, or  even  if  they  should  decline  somewhat,  that  a  persistent 
eflfort  to  introduce  some  of  these  new  timbers  would  meet  with  suc- 
cess. Sailing  freights  on  lumber  from  Pensacola  are  to-da^^  at  about 
$12  per  1,000.     I  have  heard  of  similar  freights  from  Puget  Sound  at 
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from  $12  to  $16  per  1,000. 
per  1,000: 


The  import  duty  on  lumber  is  as  follows 


Kind. 


Pesos. 


White  pine 7. 90 

Pitch  pine 6.50 

Oregon  pin** 5. 67 

Spraee 6. 67 


U.S. 
dollars. 

7.62 
6.27 
6.47 
6.47 


The  introduction  of  new  timbei's  would,  however,  require  deter- 
mined and  persistent  effort.  The  experience  of  importers  here  with 
Oregon  pine  and  the  small  quantities  of  redwood  which  have  been 
tried  has  not  been  satisfactory.  They  complain  that  the  lumber  is 
too  coarsely  sawn  and  that  it  is  not  properly  seasoned.  This  has  cre- 
ated a  popular  prejudice  which  stanas  in  the  way  of  ready  sales. 

FOSTERING   HOME   INDUSTRIES. 

In  manufactures  of  wood  the  United  States  holds  a  nmch  less  satis- 
factory sJiare  of  the  trade  than  in  lumber  and  timber.  The  imports 
of  these  goods  are  likely,  however,  to  play  a  less  and  less  important 
part  in  the  general  foreign  purchases  of  Argentina,  for  the  abundance 
of  native  hard  woods  of  the  country  and  the  high  protection  afforded 
to  domestic  industries  are  causing  the  development  of  home  supplies. 
Any  elaboration  of  the  raw  materials,  beyond  the  mere  sawing  of  the 
iKjards,  subjects  them  to  almost  prohibitive  duties.  The  duty  on  spruce 
luml>er,  for  instance,  is  $5.47  per  1,000;  if  simply  planed,  the  duty 
jumps  to  nearly  $20  per  1,000.  On  sundry  manufactures,  unenumer- 
ated,  the  duty  is  27.4  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  musical  instruments, 
unenumerated,  27  per  cent;  on  pianos,  $89.50  each;  on  boxes,  7  cents 
per  pound;  on  furniture,  unenumerated,  52  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
nigh  duty  on  furniture  especially  is  building  up  a  flourishing  local 
industry,  and  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  factories  which  are  said  to  l>e 
doing  a  good  business,  using  increasing  quantities  of  the  native  woods 
as  well  aij  foreign  supplies  of  oak  and  walnut.  The  duties  on  these 
raw  materials  are  relatively  low:  On  walnut,  veneers,  3.i  cents  per 
square  meter,  and  Ixmrds,  $14.60  per  cubic  meter;  on  oak,  veneers,  3^ 
cents  per  square  meter,  and  boards,  $4.50  per  cubic  meter. 

VALUE   OF   IMPORTS. 

In  spite  of  the  development  of  home  industries,  however,  a  very 
ix>nsiderable  import  trade  continues  to  be  done  in  manufactures  of 
wood,  the  total  value  of  imports  in  1904  being,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  $3,527,<KK).  The  principal  items  are  as  follows,  the  values  being 
stated  in  thousands  of  gold  pesos  (1  peso— 90.5  cents). 

Perce  ntaj?c  from 
United  States. 


Description. 


Carriages  and  wagonti. 


Cars 

Fomlture,  unenumerated 

Launches  of  all  fiorts 

Musical  instnunents,  unenumerated  ... 

Pianos 

Handles  for  tcK»bs  etc.  o 

Boxeso 

8undry  roanufacturcH,  unenumerated  «. 
Carriage  and  wagon  wheelso 


Average  imports, 
189ft-1898. 


Average  imports, 
m50-19(>4. 


From    ,     From     I     From 
all  eoun-     United     all  coun- 
tries.    I    States.    I     tries. 


40  : 

223  I 

245 

3 

62 

no 


29 


58 

0.07 
1.8 
4.1 


105 
5H8 
382 

71 
102 
232 

r.2 

52 
21<; 
2.C. 


From 
United 
States.    I 

88 

58 

70   I 
0.6 
2.8 

15 

26 

10.4  I. 

74 
2 


18U5-189A.  1900-1904. 


72.5 


23.5  I 
2.3 
2.9  I 
2.9 


83.8 

10 

18.3 
0.8 
2.7 
6.5 

41.9 

20 

30.1 

76.9 


a  Not  entered  separately  before  1900. 
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In  six  of  the  above  classes  of  goods  the  United  States  holds  first 
rank — boxes,  handles,  wagons  and  carriages,  tram  cars  (though  not  in 
railway  cars),  carriage  and  wagon  wheels,  and  in  sundry  manufacturer 
unenumerated.  England  furnishes  most  of  the  railway  cars  (82  per 
cent);  Germany  most  of  the  musical  instruments  (82.1  per  cent),  pianos 
(72. 3  per  cent),  and  furniture,  unenumerated  (40. 8  per  cent) ;  and  Belgium 
the  largest  share  of  the  launches  (50.1  per  cent). 

In  those  articles  in  which  the  United  States  leads  our  chief  competitors 
are:  Boxes,  Italy  (20.1  per  cent  of  the  total),  France  (19.3  per  cent), 
and  Germany  (17.7  per  cent);  handles,  France  (20.2  per  cent),  and 
Italy  (14.6  per  cent);  wagons  and  carriages,  France  (11.6  per  cent);  tram 
cars,  England  (39.5  per  cent);  carriage  and  wagon  wheels,  France  (8.7 
percent);  sundry  manufactures,  unenumerated,  France  (23.4  per  cent) 
and  Germany  (17.1  per  cent). 

England's  preponderance  in  the  sale  of  railway  cars  is  due  largely 
to  her  control  or  Argentine  railways.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  figures  for  1905,  when  published,  will  show  a  considerable  change 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Acting  under  instructions  from  the 
Government,  issued  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  handling  of  the  phe- 
nomenal crops  which  are  promised  for  this  year,  the  i*ailways  have  been 
making  great  additions  to  their  rolling  stock.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  freight  cars  have  been  added  since  October  15, 1903, 
and  1,500  more  are  under  construction  to  be  ready  for  service  by  Jan- 
uary, 1906.  Many  of  these  have  been  ordered  from  the  United  States, 
and  our  share  in  the  total  trade  has  undoubtedly  been  augmented. 

FAVORABLE   OUTLOOK    FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Gennany  controls  the  trade  in  musical  instruments,  unenumerated, 
because  of  the  excellence  of  her  goods,  and  although  the  United 
States  sales  of  these  articles  have  increased  almost  as  fast  lu^  the 
growth  of  the  market,  our  share  of  the  total  remains  insignificant. 
German  pianos  are  liked  because  they  are  cheap  and  are  so  constructed 
as  to  stand  the  test  of  climatic  changes.  Yet  the  United  States  shows 
some  improvement,  our  share  of  the  total  trade  having  increased  from 
less  than  3  per  cent  for  the  years  1895-1898,  to  6i^  per  cent  for 
1900-1904. 

The  preference  for  European  furniture  seems  to  be  largely  a  ques- 
tion or  styles.  In  most  cases  in  which  determined  effort  has  been 
made  to  accustom  the  people  to  American  styles,  they  have  met  with 
success,  notably  in  desks  (especially  roll  top)  and  in  general  oflBce 
furniture.  Much  of  the  furniture  imported  is  of  bent  wood  and 
wicker  ware,  and  is  probably  of  Austrian  origin  though  credited  in 
the  statistics  to  (iermanv. 

Altogether  the  outlook  for  American  wood  and  wooden  ware  in  the 
Argentine  market  must  be  regarded  as  favomble.  Our  control  of  the 
soft-wood  lumber  trade  can  hardly  be  seriously  threatened,  and  our 
success  in  certain  lines  of  wood  manufactures  indicates  the  possibility 
of  other  advances. 
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FOODSTUFFS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

NO    INCREASE    IN    FORMER — DECLINE  IN   LATTER  —  OUTLOOK    FOR 

AMERICAN  TRADE. 

Writing  from  Buenos  Aires  November  26,  Special  Agent  Hutchin- 
son furnishes  interesting  figures  regarding  the  importation  of  food- 
stuffs and  beverages  into  Argentina.  Foodstuffs  show  no  material 
increase  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1904,  while  beverages  have 
declined  one-fifth  compared  with  the  preceding  four-year  period.  The 
share  of  the  United  States  in  foodstuffs  is  relatively  small,  but  may 
be  extended  in  certain  lines  which  are  named  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
The  present  prices  that  prevail  on  the  various  articles  named,  import 
duties,  and  other  matters  of  interest,  will  be  found  in  the  report 
which  follows: 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages  together  constitute  the  third  most  impor- 
tant group  of  imports  in^  Argentina.  The  former  represent  about  7i 
per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  purchases,  and  the  latter  between  4  and  5 
per  cent.  The  total  imports  of  foodstuffs  in  1904  were  valued  at 
$13,300,000,  and  of  beverages  $7,500,000.  As  might  be  expected, 
however,  in  a  country  whose  chief  industries  are  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral, the  relative  importance  of  such  imports  is  declining.  For  the 
five  years  1900-1904  they  together  made  up  14.13  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign  purchases;  in  1904  alone,  only  11.53  per  cent;  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1905  this  has  dropped  even  lower,  to  10.91  per  cent. 
That  the  decline  is  not  a  temporary  one  is  shown,  if  we  compare  the 
imports  of  to-day  with  those  of  several  years  ago.  The  figures  below 
represent  annual  averages: 


Imports. 


18U5-1898. 
1900-1901. 


FoodHtuffs. 


110,739,000 
11,034,000 


Beverages. 


98,055,000 
6,429.090 


Foodstuffs  have  only  just  remained  at  their  former  level,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  general  import  trade  of  the  country, 
while  beverages  have  declined  over  20  per  cent.  It  is  inevitable  that 
as  the  industries  of  the  country  become  more  diversified  this  trade 
should  become  of  less  and  less  relative  importance.  Imports  will 
tend  to  be  confined  to  those  articles  which  can  not  be  produced  at 
home,  and  to  certain  high-class  provisions  and  wines,  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  luxuries. 

SHARK   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  has  only  an  insignificant  share  in  the  present 
trade,  for  the  more  important  items  of  import  are  things  which  we  do 
not  produce  for  export.  Yet  a  careful  analvsis  of  the  situation  shows 
that  there  are  several  lines  of  goods  in  which  we  are  already  doing  a 
fair  business,  and  indicates  the  directions  in  which  there  might  be  an 
increase.  The  principal  foodstuff  imports  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  market  are  indicated  in  the  following  table  show- 
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ing  imports  of  breadstuffs,  values  being  «tated  in  thousands  of  gold 
pesos.     (1  pesd=96.5.) 

Imports  of  food  staffs. 


Article. 


4.C08 


1.354 
379 
44'{ 
176 
265 

83 

83 

27 
106 
300 

76 

57 

49 

80 

61 

28 

10 

11.7 
7.1 


•i: 


0.1 
25.3 


1.14 

1.4 

.04 


Yerbamate 

Spices  (total) 

Rice 

Cheese 

Fish,  pickled  or  tinned 

Malt 

Codfish 

Confitures  and  sweets 

Olives 

Chestnuts 

Other  nuts 

Dried  vegetables,  etc 

Ham 

Tinned  meats 

Preser\'ed  fruit  in  sirup  or  spirits 

Dried  fruits,  unenumerated 

Starch 

Sundry  meal  preparations 

Biscuit,  cakes,  etc ^ 

Cinnamon 

Lard 

Oysters 

Almonds (Not  separately 

Prunes '     stated  for  the 

Sauces earlier  period. 

Spanish  peas I 


Average  imports, 
1895-1898. 


All  coun- 
tries. 


United 
States. 


.04 
5.53 

.68 
2.68 

.37 
4.23 

.13 
2.13 

.1 

.9 
6.03 


Average  Imports, 
1900-1904. 


All  coun- 
tries. 


United 
States. 


3.901 
611 

1.679 
599 
594 
350 
318 

no 

151 
38 
167 
274 

ia5 

67 
66 
61 
69 
65 
16 
16 
6 
30 
62 
32 
24 
100 


4.0 


.14 
65.1 
.12 
.56 
1.1 


.2 
2.24 
2.2 
5.4 

.86 
9.98 

.24 
18.3 

.12 
2.24 
5.7 
28.0 

.2 

.88 

.4 
1.6 


Percentage    from 
United  States. 


1895-1 S9S, 


0.03 
5.7 


.4 

1.7 
.04 


1900-1904. 


0.7 


.02 
9.3 

.03 

.2 
1.0 


.(H 
1.8 

.9 
4.7 

.8 
5.3 

.2 

7.5 

1.0 

1.9 

84.8 


.1 

.13 

.8 

2.1 

8.1 

1.3 

19.6 

.35 

28.0 

.8 

14.2 

9ti.0 

94.0 

.4 

2.7 

1.7 

1.6 


Frequent  changes  in  classification  of  imports  in  the  official  statistics 
render  it  extremely  difficult  in  some  cases  to  be  perfectly  certain  that 
the  figures  for  the  second  period  include  exactly  the  same  items  as 
those  for  the  first,  but  in  the  main  the  above  table  may  be  taken  as 
giving  a  closely  approximate  idea  of  the  trade  in  the  principal  food 
stuffs.  In  the  larger  items  of  the  above  list  the  Unitcni  States  plays 
no  part,  with  the  single  exception  of  preserved  fish.  Our  ti-aae  in 
these  goods  is  not  yet  large  (only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  total),  yet  it  is 
increasing  encouragingly.  The  increase  is  due  almost  wholly  to  tinned 
goods,  fish  in  pickle  coming  mostly  from  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the 
tinned  article  also  Italy  and  Spain  are  our  chief  competitors,  the  for- 
mer supplying  37  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  latter  26  per  cent 


IMPORTS  THAT  CAN  BE  EXTENDED. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  among  the  smaller  items  of  the  above  imports 
that  the  United  States  is  meeting  with  most  success,  and  in  some  of 
them  it  is  probable  that  the  market  could  l>e  extended.  We  supply 
96  per  cent  of  the  lard  imported,  94  per  cent  of  the  oysters,  28  per 
cent  of  the  ''sundry  cereal  prepamtions,"  18.2  per  cent  of  the  dried 
fruits  (including  2.7  per  cent  of  the  prunes),  14.2  per  cent  of  the  cin- 
namon, 8.1  per  cent  of  the  tinned  meats,  and  2.1  percent  of  the  hams, 
besides  small  but  increasing  proportions  of  seveml  other  less  impor- 
tant articles.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  outlook  for  a 
very  large  trade  in  any  of  these  articles  is  not  good.  Argentina  will 
sooner  or  later  develop  home  production  along  many  of  these  lines 
and  become  independent  of  foreign  supplies  except  for  special  grades. 
Pork  products,  for  example,  which  formerly  were  an  iniportant  article 
of  import,  now  occupy  a  very  insignificant  place.     IIanL4mport|s  for 
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1900-1904  averaged  only  $105,000  per  annum;  lard,  $6,000;  and  bacon, 
$2,800.  The  best  outlook  for, American  trade  is  in  such  things  as 
tinned  fish  (including  salmon,  oysters,  etc.),  tinned  meats  (especially 
corned  beef),  high-grade  preserved  and  dried  fruits  (poorer  grades  are 
already  produced  here  in  increasing  quantities),  and  sundry  cereal 
preparations  such  as  rolled  oats,  germea,  force,  grape  nuts,  etc. 
Alalted  milk  and  extract  of  malt  are  also  meeting  with  ready  sales. 

PRESENT  RULING  PRICES. 

An  idea  of  the  prices  ruling  in  the  market  at  present  on  such  goods 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  partial  list,  which  shows  retail 
prices  of  sundry  food  stuflfs: 


Article. 

United 
StotcB 
gold. 

Article. 

United 
States 
gold. 

Malted  milk: 

1^w«  hnttlP , 

$5.16 

Corned  beef— Continued: 

American,  one-fourth  tin 

10.35 

Medium  bottle 

f^mfill  hnttli^ 

1.08 
.64 

Domestic,  tin 

.43 

Canned  peaches: 

American,  tin 

Extract  of  malt,  Pabst: 

.78 

Bottle 1          .62 

Domestic.'tin 

.26 

Dozen !         5.70 

Grape  niit8»  package . ^ 

Canned  asparagus: 

American,  tin 

.64 

Gerxnea,  package.^ 

.26 
.26 
.26 
.26 
.35 
.52 

.60 

French,  tin 

.60 

Qnakeroatfi  wtekaare 

Alaska  salmon,  tin 

.39 

Force,  package 

Baking  powder,  Royal: 

1  pound  tin 

Buckwneat  flour,  package 

.64 

Pancake  flour,  package 

One-half  pound  tin 

.87 

Champion  hominy,  2"poundM 

One- fourth  pound  tin 

.22 

Corned  beef: 

American,  one-half  tin 

The  duties  on  imported  goods,  reduced  to  American  gold,  per  pound 
are:  On  tinned  meats  and  fish,  about  4  cents  per  pound;  on  tinned, 
fruits,  3i  cents  per  pound;  on  dried  fruits,  1.05  cents  per  pound,  and 
on  sundry  cereal  preparations,  1.01  cents  per  pound. 

OUR  TRADE   IN   BEVERAGES. 

American  trade  with  Argentina  in  beverages  is  even  less  important 
than  that  in  food  stuffs.  Ihe  principal  articles  of  import  are  goods 
which  the  United  States  does  not  produce  for  export  in  any  eonsidem- 
ble  quantity  and  no  development  of  the  trade  is  to  be  expected.  The 
condition  of  the  trade  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
principal  items  only,  values  being  stated  in  thousands  of  pesos: 


Article. 


Wine,  ordinaire,  in  casks 

Vermouth,  bottled 

Bitters 

Cognac  

MineilU  waters 

Champagne 

Whisky: 

Bottled 

In  casks 

Wine,  bottled,  uiienumerated  . 

Spirits 

Beer: 

Bottled 

In  casks 


Average  imports,  ,  Average  importK,   '  Percentage    from 
Ise-VlSoS.  '  1900-1904.  I      United  States. 


All  coun 
tries. 


5.857 
387 
615 
328 
196 
158 

61 

3 

156 

78 

59 
27 


United 
States. 


All  coun 
tries. 


0.122  I  3.999 

.175  694 

.675  !  644 

.070  329 

.156  237 

.  100  158 

1.350  104 

.200  5 

97 

75 

.044  66 
59 
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Only  in  bitters,  beer  (bottled),  and  mineral  waters,  can  American 
trade  be  said  to  exist  at  all,  and  our  sales  of  these  three  articles  toge4:her 
amount  to  but  $42,000  per  annum.  The  imports  of  beer  are  likely  to 
remain  small  because  of  the  successful  development  of  local  breweries, 
but  we  are  getting  a  rapidly  increasing  share  of  such  trade  as  exists. 
In  bitters  and  in  mineral  waters  our  share  is  still  small,  but  is  growing 
moderately.  The  foreign  trade  in  wines  is  rapidl}'  growing  less 
valuable  because  of  the  increase  of  home  production. 

The  retail  prices  of  a  few  of  the  goods  in  which  the  United  States 
does  or  might  possibly  compete  are: 

Mineral  waters:  Beer: 

Apollinaris,  f  2.60  per  dozen  bottles.  English,  $3  per  dozen. 

Vichy,  $3.d5  per  dozen  bottles.  Domestic,   from  |1.70  to  $2.35  per 

Soda,  English,  $2.15  per  dozen  bot-  dozen, 

ties.  Cognac,  Hennessy  V.  0.,  $1.95  per  bottle. 

Ginger  ale,  English,  $2.35  per  dozen  Apricot  brandy,  from  $1.30  to  $2.15  per 

bottles.  bottle. 

Bitters:  Whisky: 

Orange,  $1.07  per  bottle.  Buchanan,  $1.35  per  bottle. 

Peach,  $1.07  per  bottle.  Canadian,  $1.70  per  bottle. 

Angostura,  $1.07  per  bottle.  Hunter,  $1.70  per  bottle. 

The  import  duties  are,  per  dozen  bottles: 

Mineral  waters,  8.34  cents.  Cognac,  bottled,  $1.75. 

Soda  water,  $1.86.  Spirits  and  liqueurs,  bottled,  $1.27. 

Bitters,  bottled,  $1.43.  Whisky,  bottled,  $1.59. 

Beer,  bottled,  63i  cents. 

The  domestic  wine  industry  is  highly  protected,  the  duties  on  wines 
being: 

Common  table  wines,  bottled,  $1.36  per  dozen. 
Common  table  wines,  in  casks,  3.64  cents  per  liter. 
Fine  wines,  in  casks,  11.2  cents  per  liter. 
Champagne,  $1.38  per  dozen  bottles. 

THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 

HETEROGENEOUS  OOLLECTTON   OF  COMMODITIES. 

Under  date  of  November  30,  Special  Agent  Hutchinson  furnishes 
a  brief  report  on  the  import  trade  of  Argentina,  based  on  the  latest 
official  figures  and  intended  to  supplement  a  previous  report  from 
that  country.  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  will  find  much 
encouragement  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  statements  regarding  the  outlook 
for  an  immediate  increase  of  American  tmde  in  the  various  items 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  report.     He  writes: 

Argentine  imjom^ts  in  190 Jf, — {e)  Stone ^  earths^  stoneware^  earthenware^ 
glasmvare^  crystal^  and  ceramic  products^  etc. 

Under  the  above  rubric  in  the  Argentine  official  statistics  is 
included  a  rather  heterogeneous  collection  of  articles,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  coal  and  cement  to  electric  lamps  and  watch  crystal.  The 
aggregate  amount  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  items  of  import,  the 
total  value  of  the  foreign  purchases  in  1904  being  $15,440,000  United 
States  gold.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase.  For  the  years  1895-1898 
the  average  imports  were  $7,878,000  per  annum.    For  the  five  years  just 
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ended — 1900-1904 — they  rose  to  $11,158,000  pei*  annum.  This  increase 
has  been  due  chiefly  to  growing  purchases  of  coal,  cement,  phine  glass, 
and  crystal  of  all  sorts,  and  genei-al  porcelain  and  earthenware,  though 
there  are  many  smaller  items  which  help  swell  the  amount. 

The  United  States  holds  but  a  small  share  in  the  trade  as  a  whole, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  items  in  which  we  are 
assuming  a  prominent  place.  The  following  table  of  Argentine 
imports,  in  tnousands  of  gold  pesos  (1  peso=96.5  cents),  will  indicate 
what  these  are.  The  table  shows  average  annual  importations  for  the 
two  periods  stated  and  the  percentage  of  each  commodity  received 
from  the  United  States. 


Coal 

(^ment 

Plane  glass  and  crystal 

Glass  boiUes,  etc 

Porcelain  and  earthenware,  imenumer 

ated 

Sandry  glassware 

Marble,  alabaster,  etc 

Precious  stones,  etc 116  , 

Flooring  tiles 131 

Crystal  ware,  unenumerated 173 

Lajnp  ware,  glass,  crystal,  porcelain,  etc. !  43 

Trinidad  asphalt i  42  | 

fionalto  ■■•• 52  : 

Incandescent  electric  lamps 61 

Whetstones 15 


1896-1898. 

AUcoun-' 
tries. 

United 
SlRlev. 

5,001  1 
483 
378 
251 

14.75 
3.0 
2.75 
7.55 

328  1 
209 
225  i 

1.5 
22.0 

0.025 
5.28 
8.75 
19.0 

'26.6*' 
0.8 


tries.     I 

6,907 
849 
667 
205 

514 
496 
222 
116 
154 
23 
63 
24 
31 
93 
27 


United 
States. 

- 

4.8 

7.0 

.86 

8.2 

6.6 
85. 2 

0.3 
.6 

.7  ; 
3.0  : 

.5 
10.4 

0.07 
.8 
.05 

4.0 

1.3 
7.1 

.02    .. 
3.0 
20.2 
44.7 

1.2 
11.6 
21.4 

3.0 

6.2 
15.2 
88.7 

9.6 

37.0 
8.6 

42.3 
5.4    ■ 

1 

40.2 
18.2 

The  United  States  also  furnishes  a  considerable  percentage  of  a 
large  number  of  smaller  items  included  in  the  above  category.  The 
more  important  of  these  smaller  items,  with  percentages  from  the 
United  States  are:  Kaolin,  3.5;  grapliite,  10.2;  gypsum,  70;  lanterns, 
26;  apothecary's  phials  and  bottles,  81;  arc  electric  lamps,  12.5:  elec- 
tric-light carbons,  33;  earthenware  pipes,  8.7,  and  glass  tubing,  14. 
In  all  of  these  cases,  except  electric-light  carbons,  tne  share  of  the 
United  States  is  increasing. 

By  far  the  most  im portent  items  included  in  the  foregoing  list  are 
coal  and  cement.  In  neither  of  these  has  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  assumed  any  importance.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
introduction  of  American  articles  seems  so  be  the  somewhat  higher 
freights  on  these  bulky  goods  from  the  States  than  from  Europe. 
General  freight  rates  as  a  whole  are  probably  somewhat  lower  from 
New  York  than  from  European  ports,  but  on  heavy  goods  like  cement 
and  coal  the  reverse  is  true.  Annually,  as  the  season  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  Argentine  wool  and  wheat  crops  approaches,  vessels  from 
European  ports  find  it  profitable  to  bring  out  these  heavy  goods  virtu- 
ally* as  ballast  at  nominal  rates  for  the  sake  of  the  return  cargo.  I 
have  recently  heard  a  rate  quoted  on  cement  from  Antwerp  to  Buenos 
Aires  at  12  shillings  per  ton. 


COAL  AND   CEMENT. 


Pocahontas  coal  was  tried  here  quite  extensively  a  few  years  ago 
and  was  well  liked.  In  spite  of  the  freight  difficulty,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  a  good  business  could  be  built  up  if  our  exporters  would  go 
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into  it  on  a  .sufficient!}'  large  scale  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  very 
powerful  competition  of  the  coal  interests  which  now  control  the  situ- 
ation. Welsh  coal  is  selling  c.  i.  f.,  Buenos  Aires,  in  large  contracts, 
as  low  as  21  shillings  per  ton;  in  smaller  wholesale  lots,  at  25  shil- 
lings. These  are  said  to  be  abnormall}'  low  prices,  however,  due  to 
a  recent  competition  which  has  sprung  up.  In  Montevideo,  where 
there  is  no  such  competing  interest,  the  price  of  Welsh  steam  coal, 
c.  i.  f.,  i-anges  from  3()  to  32  shillings  per  ton. 

American  cement  has  thus  far  failed  to  gain  a  foothold  here,  partly 
because  of  the  freight  difficulty  just  mentioned,  and  parti}'  because  our 
manufacturers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  meet  the  prices  which  Euro- 
pe^vn  (particularly  Belgian^  makers  are  willing  to  quote.  Impoiters 
who  have  triea  the  American  article  admit  its  excellence.  Some  of 
them,  in  fact,  claim  that  it  is  too  good  for  many  classes  of  work,  and 
that  we  could  get  a  better  market  if  we  would  manufacture  inferior 

? grades  similar  to  some  of  the  poorer  Belgian  goods.  A  recent  contract 
or  Belgian  cement  in  Buenos  Aires  was  made  at  $11.40  (IT.  S.)  per 
ton,  c.  i.  f.  Another  large  contract  made  in  connection  with  the  san- 
itary improvements  in  Montevideo  was  at  8  francs  ($1.54)  per  barrel  of 
180  kilos,  c.  i.  f.,  Montevideo. 

GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  best  outlook  for  an  immediate  increase  of  American  trade  lies 
in  the  various  smaller  items  already  mentioned:  Ornaments,  mirrors, 
vases,  lanterns,  lamps,  crockery,  household  utensils,  sanitary  goods, 
etc.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  at  present,  both  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo,  to  welcome  American  goods  of  this  sort,  and 
there  are  several  shops,  one  or  two  of  them  of  considerable  size  and 
iniportance,  which  make  a  specialty  of  such  American  articles.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  our  trade  in  these  lines  seems  to  be 
merely  a  question  of  styles  and  patterns.  Germany  and  France  lead 
the  United  States  in  the  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  colors,  etc.,  of  porce- 
lain and  gla.ss  goods,  especially  of  ornaments,  dishes,  vases,  etc.,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  here  are  more  accustomed  to  their  makes. 

When  the  Americiin  goods  are  introduced,  however,  as  they  have 
been  in  a  number  of  cases  by  energetic  '' pushing,"  they  have  met  with 
ready  sale  as  soon  as  the  initial  difficulties  were  overcome.  American 
articles  of  this  sort  have  a  distinctly  good  reputation,  and  the  sending 
out  of  properly  equipped  agent**  to  reside  on  the  spot  and  develop  the 
possibilities  of  the  market  would  undoubtedly  bring  results. 

VEXATIOUS    DELAYS. 

LACK    OF    DOCKTNO    FACILITIES — GENERAL   COMPLAINT    FROM    SHIPPERS 

AND   IMPORTERS. 

In  the  following  letter  Special  Agent  Hutchinson  explains  at  length 
the  causes  that  produce  delay  in  vessels  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires  with 
products  from  the  United  Stiites.  Detentions  for  long  periods  natu- 
rally lead  to  irritation  and  loss,  and  have  created  suspicion  that  vessels 
arriving  from  the  United  States  suffer  from  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  port  authorities.     It  is  explained  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  that 
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the  principal  cause  for  this  delay  is  the  fact  that  many  vesnels  arriving 
from  tlie  United  States  carry  cargoes  of  which  inflammables  form  a  con- 
siderable portion.  Such  vessels  are  required  to  berth  at  a  special 
landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  seems  a  very  proper  precau- 
tion. It  is  suggested  that  exporters  in  the  United  States  should 
organize  and  demand  that  noninflammable  merchandise  shall  l)e  sent  in 
vessels  that  do  not  c^rry  inflammables.  That  there  is  no  unfair  dis- 
crimination is  atte^sted  by  the  fact  that  a  concession  is  made  to 
merchandise  carried  as  part  of  inflammable  cargo,  by  which  the  former 
may  l>e  taken  direct  to  the  custom-house.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  letter, 
which  has  particular  value  to  exporters  to  Argentina,  and  which  is 
dated  at  Buenos  Aires,  December  1,  follows: 

A  few  days  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  English  papers  of 
Buenos  Aires  a  communication,  signed  ''Importer,"  from  which  I 
extract  the  following  more  important  points:  ''Allow  me  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  *  *  *  the  unwarrantable  delays  in  dis- 
charging the  cargoes  of  ships  from  the  United  States.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  obtain  goods  from  the  steamers  from  North  American  ports 
until  these  ships  have  been  two  months  in  this  port.  The  consequence 
is  that,  as  orders  can  not  be  delivered  to  exasperated  purchasers, 
although  the  goods  are  in  the  Boca,  or  close  by,  American  articles  are 
being  left  severely  aloi:e,  as  delivery  can  not  be  made  in  reasonable 
time.  *  ♦  *  The  writer's  experience  is  that  those  who  have  not 
direct  connection  with  the  importation  of  American  goods  will  not 
credit  the  actual  state  of  affaii-s.  At  the  present  moment  there  are 
ships  from  New  York  in  this  port  which  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  whose  cargo  is  still  on  board.  It  is  as  remarkable  that  tne 
residents  of  Buenos  Aires  tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  puts 
them  to  such  iaconvenience  as  that  the  United  States  representatives 
show  themselves  indifferent  to  the  crippling  of  the  tmde  of  that 
country." 

CAUSES   FOR  THE    DELAYS. 

In  my  letter  of  August  31  last,  I  called  attention  briefly  to  the  diffi- 
cult}^ of  landing  American  goods  here.  Since  then  I  have  sought  fur- 
ther information  through  every  available  channel,  and  herewith  submit 
the  results  of  my  inc|uiry. 

That  there  is  serious  cause  for  complaint  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
There  is  one  steamer  in  port  which  has  been  here  75  days,  another 
51  days,  another  45  days,  while  delays  of  from  14  to  28  days  are  so 
common  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  An  importer  of  type- 
writers has  been  waiting  two  months  for  the  landing  of  his  goods;  a 
contractor  importing  machinery  has  been  awaiting  delivery  more  than 
six  weeks,  and  has  been  forfeiting  £5  per  day  since  October  15  for 
noncompletion  of  his  contract,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
goods  are  actually  here  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  landing.  There 
are  other  similar  cases  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  Nearly 
every  importer  from  the  United  States  has  his  complaint,  and  Amer- 
ican ti*ade  interests  are  being  seriously  injured.  The  difficulties  result 
from  a  combination  of  several  factors,  some  of  them  affecting  all  vessels 
alike,  while  others  are  especially  applicable  to  those  from  American 
ports.     These  factors  are,  briefly: 
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(1)  The  difficulty  which  all  deep-di-aft  ve8sel8  have  in  entering  or 
leaving  this  port.  There  are  two  dredged  channels  from  the  docks  out 
to  deep  water  in  the  river.  One  of  these  i^  10^  miles  in  length  and  is 
supposed  to  have  a  minimum  depth  of  17  feet.  The  other  is  about  the 
same  length  with  a  minimum  depth  of  20  feet.  But  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  and  the  perpetual  silting  in  of  the  river  mud  render  it  difficult 
for  the  dredges  to  keep  the  channels  free,  while  the  irregular  and  sud- 
den alterations  in  height  of  the  water  add  an  element  of  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  movements  of  shipping.  There  are  no  tides  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term;  the  water  rises  or  falls  with  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  wind,  a  south  or  east  wind  blowing  up  the  estuary 
raising  it,  and  a  north  or  west  wind  causing  it  to  fall.  It  is  not  unu- 
sual for  large  vessels  to  be  dela\'ed  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days. 

INSUFFICIENT   IX)CKING   FACILITIES.      * 

(2)  The  unprecedented  shipping  activity  of  the  past  few  months, 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  both  tnQ  export  and  the  import  trade  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  the  present  influx  of  agricultural  machinerj% 
etc.,  for  the  coming  harvest,  and  several  other  causes,  have  combined 
to  test  the  capacity  of  the  docks  to  the  utmost.  Vessels  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  except  the  regular  mail  steamers,  are  subject  to  more  or 
less  serious  delays,  which  seem  unavoidable  without  greater  docking 
facilities.  The  difficulty  has  been  augmented  by  the  recent  strike 
which  stopped  all  dock  labor  for  several  weeks. 

(3)  LacK  of  promptness  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  dock  authorities. 
It  is  claimed  by  men  of  all  nationalities  familiar  with  shipping,  that 
even  with  the  present  facilities,  and  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented 
demand  upon  the  docks,  cargoes  could  be  disembarked  at  least  50  per 
cent  more  rapidly  if  thoroughly  alert  and  capable  officials  were  in 
charge.  In  the  handling  and  placing  of  vessels,  in  the  quick  taking 
advantage  of  favora]>le  conditions  of  wind  and  water,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  dock  labor,  etc.,  there  is  much  to  l>e  desired. 

INFLAMMABLE   CARGOES  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  three  factors  just  described  affect  all  vessels  alike,  from  what- 
ever port  they  hail.  There  are  others  which  apply  mainly  to  those 
from  American  ports,  and  are  due  to  the  character  of  the  cargo  and 
the  nature  of  the. consignment. 

(1)  At  least  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  vessels  from  American  ports 
carry  inflammables.  These  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  docks  proper, 
but  are  berthed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riachuelo,  known  as  the  '^Boca," 
at  a  special  landing  for  inflammables.  This  is  a  precaution  of  which 
no  one  can  justly  complain,  and  it  probably  would  not  result  in  serious 
inconvenience  if  the  capacity  of  tne  inflammables  landing  were  suffi- 
cient. Until  a  fortnight  ago  there  were  but  two  berths  to  which  such 
steamers  were  assigned.  One  more  has  just  been  added  temporarily 
in  response  to  earnest  and  repeated  requests  and  protests  from  local 
shipping  agents.  But  even  with  this  addition  the  facilities  for  dis- 
charging goods  are  totally  inadequate.  Not  only  is  more  space 
demanded,  but  modern  machinery  for  quick  discharge  is  sadly  needed. 
In  the  docKS  proper,  there  are  hydraulic  cmnes  for  handling  cargoes, 
and  merchandise  is  passed  directly  from  the  vessel  into  the  custom- 
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house  ^''deposit/'  At  tbe  inflammables  landing  there  are  no  cranes 
and  no  ^Meposits,"  and  the  sea-wall  and  roads  are  in  bad  repair.  All 
the  facilities  are  much  inferior  to  those  in  the  docks,  where  most  of 
the  European  ships  discharge.  The  south  channel,  too,  through  which 
vessels  must  pass  to  reach  the  Boca,  is  the  shallower  of  the  two  and 
the  more  affected  by  unfavorable  winds. 

CONCESSION   TO   AMERK^AN    EXl'ORTERS. 

(2)  Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
(by  weight)  are  consigned  for  '"direct  dispatch,"  i.  e.,  instead  of  going 
to  the  custym-house  deposits  they  are,  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  customs  authorities,  delivered  directly  to  the  wagons  or  wharves 
of  the  consignees.  Some  of  the  largest  importers,  especially  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  etc.,  have  their  own  deposits.  This  in  itself  is  a 
concession  to  importers  from  the  United  States,  and  is  of  distinct 
benefit  to  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  and  similar  goods,  but  in 
practice  it  works  a, hardship  to  importers  of  tbe  other  25  per  cent  of 
goods  which  are  consigned  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  are  obliged  to  go 
to  the  custom-house  deposits.  In  this  way  steamers  discharge  their 
''direct  dispatch"  goods  on  the  landings  at  the  Boca,  but  the  other  25 
|>er  cent  of  their  cargoes  nmst  be  put  on  lighters  or  carts  and  carried 
to  the  distant  deposits  at  the  docks  and  elsewhere.  The  nearest  deposit 
is  al>out  half  a  mile  away,  the  farthest  a  mile  and  a  half,  ana  the 
waterways  are  so  crowded  and  the  carting  facilities  so  poor  that  the 
transfer  is  very  slow.     Sometimes  this  cuuses  no  serious  delay,  but  it 

f generally  happens  that  the  goods  are  stowed  in  the  vessels  more  or 
ess  indiscriminately,  and  the  merchandise  destined  for  the  deposits 
can  l)e  taken  out  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  lighters  or  carts  are 
kept  waiting  for  fresh  installments  to  become  accessible  through  the 
removal  of  ''direct  dispatch"  goods  or  inflammables.  In  the  delivery 
of  small  consignments  delays  of  from  two  to  three  or  more  weeks  from 
this  cause  alone  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

REMEDIAL.   EXPEDIENTS. 

The  question  of  remedies  is  a  difficult  one,  yet  it  must  be  met,  or 
serious  injury  to  American  trade  will  result.  The  present  conditions 
are  abnormal,  it  is  true,  and  the  more  serious  difficulties  will  probably 
disappear  in  a  few  months  when  the  rush  of  agricultural  machinery 
imports  is  over  for  the  season,  but  they  will  reappear,  and  with 
increased  force,  next  year  and  succeeding  ye^rs  if  some  improvement 
is  not  made.  The  general  difficulties,  affecting  all  shipping  alike,  are 
of  secondary  concern  to  Americans.  It  is  those  which  especially  affect 
trade  with  the  United  States  that  demand  more  immediate  attention. 
These  are,  as  outlined  above,  the  inadequate  facilities  at  the  inflam- 
mables landing  and  the  conflict  of  interests  between  importers  for 
"direct  dispatch"  and  those  whose  goods  must  go  to  the  deposits.  A 
complete  remedy  is  perhaps  impossible  until  the  whole  or  the  port 
facilities  are  extended,  but  there  are  several  improvements  which 
might  be  made  even  under  present  conditions. 

(1)  It  is  scarcely  a  case  for  diplomatic  interv^ention,  for  there  is  no 
evidence  of  anything  like  discrimination  against  American  goods  or 
vessels  from  American  ports,  as  such.     But  combined  protests  to  the 
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8 roper  authorities  here,  made  by  shipping  agents  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
ew  York,  and  by  others  directl}'  connected  with  the  trade,  would 
probably  result  in  the  granting  of  better  facilities  for  the  discharge 
of  inflammables.  Great  improvement  could  not  be  made  at  once,  for 
the  port  is  overcrowded,  and  the  mere  question  of  space  is  a  difficult 
problem,  but  there  is  time  before  next  September,  when  the  trouble 
will  reappear,  to  do  something  at  least.  Tne  North  Basin,  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  dock  space  for  eight  steamers,  is  at  present  practically 
useless  through  the  failure  to  complete  a  breakwater,  which  is  to  pro- 
tect it  from  easterly  storms.  If  that  work  could  be  hastened,  the 
pressure  on  the  Boca  would  be  relieved  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
offer  better  facilities  at  the  inflammables  landing.  Th^ye  are  other 
similar  expedients  suggested  bv  engineering  and  shipping  experts 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   EXPORTERS   SUGGESTED. 

(2)  Some  form  of  organization  among  American  exjwrters  of  non- 
inflammable  merchandise  by  which  they  could  insist  that  their  goods  be 
brought  here  only  as  separate  f^rgo.  Such  an  organization  of  ship- 
pers, if  once  made  tul\y  aware  of  the  different  treatment  accorded  here 
to  ** direct  dispatch"  and  ordinary  consignment  goods,  might  find  it 
possible  to  demand  their  shipment  in  separate  vessels  or,  at  least,  pet 
them  stowed  separat-ely  so  as  to  facilitate  discharge.  Vessels  bringmg 
any  ''direct  dispatch"  goods  from  the  United  States,  even  though 
these  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cargo,  are  almost  invariaWy 
docked  at  the  Boca  because  the  importers  of  tliese  goods  are  the  l>est 
customers  of  the  stt^amship  lines,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  them 
discharged  at  or  near  their  warehouses,  most  of  which  are  on  or  near  the 
Riachuelo.  There  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  separate 
shipment  or  separate  stowing,  but  some  of  them  might  be  overcome 
by  concerted  action.  Vessels  from  Europe,  carrying  both  classes  of 
consignments,  have  them  separately  stowed,  as  a  rule.  They  discharge 
one  class  at  the  docks  and  then  move  to  the  Boca  with  the  other,  or 
vice  versji,  thus  avoiding  the  more  serious  delays. 

A    COMPIJCATEI)    PROBLEM. 

The  problem  is  thus  a  serious  and  complicated  one,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  here  that  our  shippers  have  not  given  it  sufficient  attention. 
Importers  who  purchase  through  the  few  large  houses  which  have 
special  facilities  at  the  Boca,  or  in  the  Riachuelo,  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. Many  other  interests  are  suffering  severely.  Only  an  intelli- 
gent recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  thedifficulties  and  united  action 
to  overcome  them  can  bring  relief.  At  present  recrimination  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  smaller  importei*s  blame  the  ship- 
ping agents'  association,  the  shipping  agents  denounce  the  importers 
for  refusing  to  accept  delivery  of  gomis  at  inconvenient  times  and 
places,  and  both  censure  the  port  authorities.  Meantime  the  trouble 
continues. 

As  already  stated,  there  is  no  evidence  of  discrimination  against 
American  goods  or  vessels  from  American  ports  as  such.  The  chief 
obstacles  arise,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  from  the  natural  precaution  of 
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sending  inflammables  to  a  separate  landing,  and  even  more  from  a  con- 
cession made  to  importers  of  agricultural  and  similar  machinery  by 
which  their  goods  are  treated  differently  from  others.  Thus  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  precaution  and  a  favor  shown  to  one  of  the  most 
important  classes  of  American  merchandise  are  converted  into  a  dis- 
tinct hardship  to  many  importers  from  the  United  States.  This  some- 
what paradoxical  condition  of  affairs  must  be  clearly  grasped  if  a 
solution  of  the  trouble  is  to  l)e  found. 

FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 
OPERATIONS   FOR   THE   FIRST   NINE   MONTHS  OF   1905. 

Minister  Beaupre,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  furnishes  a  statement  regarding 
the  for  g*  trade  of  Argentina  for  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30,  1905.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  import*?  into  Argentina  from 
the  United  States  for  the  period  named  were  valued  at  nearly 
$22,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  period  for  1904  of  $5,469,251, 
equal  to  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  Our  principal  competitors  in  the 
South  American  trade  also  increased  their  respective  importations,  but 
it  is  encoui-aging  to  notice  that  none  of  them  reached  the  same  measure 
of  increase  as  the  United  States.     The  minister'*  report  follows: 

The  importation  into  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  first  nine 
nionthsof  1905  amounted  to|155,651,460  in  gold,  a  gain  of  $16,889,197 
over  the  importation  during  the  same  period  in  1904,  which  amounted 
to  $138,762,263.  For  the  same  period  the  exportation  from  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  $247,110,133,  a  gain  of  $43,917,214  over  the  same 
period  last  ^ear,  which  amounted  to  $203,192,919.  During  the  time 
above  mentioned  the  importations  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$21,794,585,  a  gain  of  $5,469,251  over  1904,  and  the  exportations  to  the 
United  States  to  $10,443,507,  an  increa.se  of  $3,226,699  over  the  pre- 
ceding year;  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  $11,351,078. 
As  the  customs-house  figures  show  exportations  shipped  '^  for  orders," 
without  any  other  destination,  amounting  to  $91,631,534,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  what  the  real  balance  of  trade  is  with  any  country. 

(X)MPARISON    BY   COUNTRIES. 

The  annexed  tables  show  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  from 
and  exported  to  the  several  countries  named  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1905,  and  the  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1904: 


Cxjuntry.  j     Imports. 


United  States . 
Oreat  Britain  . 

Germany 

France 

Italy 


$21,794,585 
51,739,672 
22,154,122 
16,296,255 
16, 364, 562 


Exports. 


$10,443,507 

33,957,047 

26.575.8M 

25, 7%,  704 

4,36-1,806 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  several 
countries: 


Countrj'. 


United  States . 
Great  Britain  . 

Gennany 

France 

Italy 


Imports.         Exports. 


$6,469,251 
2,783,941 
8,607,864 
2,877,758 
1,238,285 


13,226,699 
6,980,600 
3,965,296 
2,187,490 
1,909.960 


The  percentage  of  gain  in  imports  from  the  countries  named  are  as 
follows:  United  States,  25  per  cent;  Germany,  15  per  cent;  Great 
Britain,  5  per  cent;  France,  11  per  cent,  and  Italy,  7  per  cent.  ^ 

ITEMS   SHOWING   INCREASE. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  importation  of  machinery  and  materials 
for  railways  and  tramways,  the  increase  over  last  3  ear  in  the  value  of 
locomotives  imported  being  $1,032,222;  steel  ties,  $557,779;  wooden 
tics,  $187,289;  steel  rails,  $1,642,330;  railroad  cars,  $1,922,108;  tram- 
way cars,  $326,211,  and  various  other  materials  for  railways,  over  a 
million.  Agricultural  machinery  increased  but  a  little  over  $200,000, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  la^st  year  witnessed  a  phenomenal 
increase  over  earlier  periods.  Manufactures  of  wood  increased  bv 
$1,438,311;  iron  and  steel,  $1,076,805;  woolen  goods,  $1,153,968;  while 
the  value  of  cotton  goods  decreased  $1,741,242. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  total  imports  for  the  vear  will  reach 
$207,000,000,  and  exoorts  $326,()q0,000.  One  of  the  sources  of  great 
satisfaction  is  that  auring  the  nine  months  the  gold  resen'e  in  the 
conversion  office  was  increased  by  $29,901,236. 

EXPORT  BUTTER  PLANS. 
ARGENTINA    WILL   SHIP   A   SUPERIOR  PRODUCT. 

An  executive  decree  was  issued  in  Argentina  November  20,  1905, 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  butter  factories.  It  is  based  upon  the 
animal  sanitary  police  law,  which  authorized  the  executive  to  establish 
regulations  for  all  factories  of  products  of  animal  origin.  The  result- 
ant purity  of  the  export  butter  will  no  doubt  increase  foreign  demand, 
according  to  the  following  from  Minister  Beauprd,  of  Buenos  Aires: 

This  decree  has  special  application  to  butter  manufactured  for  export 
and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  further  shipments  of  impure  products, 
as  to  which  there  have  been  some  complaints.  The  industry  is  a  grow- 
ing one,  and  considering  the  enormous  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  and  that  nearly  all  the  steamers  of  lines  now  in  operation 
with  European  destination  have  freezing  chambers,  in  which  butter  as 
well  as  meat  can  be  shipped,  butter  making  is  certain  to  be  a  source  of 
national  wealth.  During  1904  the  exportations  reached  5,294  tons, 
valued  at  $2,117,461,  while  during  the  tirst  six  months  of  1905  3,222 
tons  were  sent  abroad,  mostly  to  Great  Britain  and  Africa. 
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INSPECnON  OF  BUTTER   MAKING. 

The  decree  prescribes  that  butter  factories  that  desire  to  have  a 
national  guaranty  of  the  purity  of  their  products  must  submit  to  the 
following  regulations:  Omcial  inspectors  shall  have  free  entry  to  all 
factories,  and  facilities  must  be  anorded  them  for  securing  the  speci- 
mens they  require,  for  ascertaining  whether  the  factory  visited  con- 
tains any  margarin  or  any  other  fatty  substance  capable  of  being 
mixed  with  the  butter,  and  for  satisfying  themselves  that  the  machinery, 
imfjlements,  etc.,  are  in  a  perfect  hygienic  condition.  When  required 
by  the  inspector,  specimens  of  the  butter  manufactured  shall  l^  sent 
to  the  oflSce  that  he  may  designate^  and  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
division  of  Ganaderia  at  such  previous  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  that 
department  of  any  intended  shipment,  so  that  specimens  of  the  prod- 
uct may  be  taken  and  an  analysis  thereof  made.  A  list  of  the  fac- 
tories to  whom  official  guaranties  will  be  given  shall  be  published  in 
the  Official  Bulletin  and  copies  thereof  sent  to  all  the  consulates  of  the 
Republic. 

Every  inspector  shall  put  on  the  packages  or  on  the  product  itself 
of  the  factories  under'  his  control  a  stamp  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
package  or  a  perforated  parchment  label  certifying  that  the  purity  of 
the  butter  is  guaranteed.  This  guaranty  is  only  to  be  given  when 
the  butter  to  be  exported  satisfies  the  following  conditions:  (a)  That  it 
contains  82  per  cent  of  the  fatty  matter  coming  from  inilk,  not  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  water,  and  no  chloride  of  sooa;  (b)  that  it  has  been 
carefully  manufactured  and  is  not  rancid  or  musty;  (c)  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  coloring  or  antiseptic  substance  dangerous  to  health. 
The  use  of  every  substance  accepted  in  the  country  to  which  the  but- 
ter is  being  sent  shall  be  permitted. 

ADULTERATION   ADVERTISED. 

Whenever  the  inspector  discovers  in  a  factory  under  his  control  anv 
margarin  or  other  fatty  substance  cajmble  of  being  used  for  the  adul- 
teration of  butter,  or  when  the  analvsis  demonstrates  clearly  that  it  is 
adulterated  with  such  a  substance,  tne  division  of  Ganaderia  shall  sus- 
pend official  connection  with  the  factory  where  the  fraud  has  been  per- 
petrated, publishing  notice  of  this  for  fifteen  days  in  the  Official  Bulletin, 
sending  copies  of  the  notice  to  all  Argentine  consuls;  and  this  without 
prejudice  to  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  incurred  under  the  ani- 
mal sanitary  police  law. 

It  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  consuls  of  the  Republic  located  in 
places  where  Argentine  butter  is  (consumed  to  obtain  all  possible  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  adulteration  of  the  product,  or  as  to  frauds  con- 
nected therewith,  which  may  be  proven  or  alleged  by  the  authorities 
of  the  consuming  country,  and  such  information  shall  be  sent  to  the 
minister  of  agriculture.  The  expenses  incident  to  these  regulations 
shall  be  chared  to  the  factories. 
No.  304—06 10 
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PARAGUAY. 

COMMERCIAL  METHODS. 

THROUGH  SHIPMENTS  FROM  EUROPE — ADVICE  TO  AMEKIOAN  EXPORTERS. 

Consul  John  N.  Ruffin,  of  Asuncion,  send^  a  report  containing 
many  suggestions  regarding  proper  methods  to  follow  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  Paraguay.     His  report  follows: 

For  some  years  shipments  from  Europe  to  Paraguay  have  been  made 
on  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  the  ultra-mar  port  direct  to  Asuncion. 
This  through  bill  of  lading,  which  is  given  in  Europe,  includes  the  cost 
of  transshipment  at  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  river 
freight  rate  from  those  parts  to  Asuncion,  and  has  worked  very  satis- 
factorily to  importers  nere  who  desire  to  know  what  an  article  will 
cost  them  f .  o.  b.  steamboat  at  this  latter  port.  The  steamship  com- 
panies, I  understand,  have  arrangements  with  the  river  boat  company 
to  transport  such  cargo  as  they  may  have  for  the  river  ports  at  a  fixed 
price,  wnich,  of  course,  comes  very  much  cheaper  than  an  individual 
can  have  it  done. 

The  American  merchants  should  profit  bythe  same  example  and 
arrange  with  their  freight  brokers  in  New  lork  or  steamship  com- 

Eanies  having  their  offices  in  New  York,  and  whose  steamers  ply 
etween  New  York  and  South  American  ports,  to  ^ive  them  through 
rates  to  Asuncion,  which,  if  not  exact,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  freight 
cost. 

HOW  TO   SHIP  GOODS. 

When  merchandise  is  shipped  to  Paraguay,  it  should  be  sent  via 
Montevideo,  as  the  transshipping  expenses  to  that  point  are  much 
cheaper.  The  goods  can  be  consigned  to  the  purchaser's  agents  in 
Montevideo,  or  to  the  Mihanovich  Steamboat  Company,  which  has 
facilities  for  all  necessary  transshipment  and  transportation  to  Asun- 
cion. Boxes  or  articles  shipped  should  always  be  marked  on  tLe  out- 
side with  the  name  of  the  parties  to  whom  thev  are  to  ^o  in  Paragua}^ 
with  the  following  instructions  in  Spanish:  ''Transito  para  Asuncion, 
Paraguaj^  via  Montevideo." 

All  articles  should  have  expressed  the  shipping  weight  and  measure- 
ment. By  this  I  mean  that  this  information  should  be  given  in  the 
catalogues  and  printed  matter,  or  letter  sent  out  here,  so  that  the  im- 
porter himself  may  get  an  idea  for  his  shipping  calculations.  Another 
serious  difficulty,  and  a  great  drawback  to  American  commerce,  is  the 
nonexpression  of  prices  in  catalogues,  or  the  nonaccompanying  price 
lists.  Much  business  is  lost  because  of  this  lack  of  information,  as  it 
takes  so  long  to  exchange  correspondence  on  the  matter,  requiring  at 
least  three  months,  and  to  resort  to  telegraphing  is  not  only  very  expen- 
sive but  frequently  unsatisfactory.  It  is  best  to  state  prices  in  a  list 
from  which  there  are  long  discounts.  Net  prices  are  not  always  good 
as  people  here  naturally  expect  a  discount.  Some  price  should  be 
given,  even  if,  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the  market,  it  has  to  be  stated: 
''  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice."  Some  prices  say ''  f.  o.  b. 
railroad  cars."    This  is  useless  to  the  purchaser  out  here,  as  he  has  no 
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idea  what  it  would  cost  put  on  board  the  steamer  at  port  of  shipment; 
therefore  merchants  should  always  state  price  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  or  other  port  of  shipment  if  he  can  not  get  a  through 
bill  of  lading. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

With  regard  to  terms  of  payment,  Europe,  especially  Germany, 
grants  four  to  six  months'  time,  foiking  25  to  50  per  cent  with  the  order. 
This  allows  a  purchaser  here  a  chance  to  see  whether  his  order  has 
been  filled  exactly  as  requested,  and  that  no  material  of  a  different 
erade  or  quality  is  sent;  also  if  it  arrives  in  good  condition.  The 
United  States,  to  the  contrary,  demands  cash  in  exchange  for  shipping 
documents  New  York  Cit3\  To  comply  with  this  necessitates  the 
sending  of  the  entire  amount  of  cash,  upon  which  there  is  a  loss  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  18  per  cent  per  year,  which  percentage  the  merchant 
here  could  get  for  his  money  if  invested  in  mortgages  or  other  things 
in  a  new  country  like  this  where  money  is  at  sucn  a  premium. 

The  American  merchant  or  exporter  could  charge  the  interest  on 
the  time  agreed  in  the  invoice,  wnich  is  always  permissible,  because 
the  European  or  American  rate  is  lower  than  here.  I  am  informed 
by  commission  merchants  that  those  who  can  pay  cash  will  not  send 
their  money  with  which  to  buy  merchandise  f .  o.  b.  New  York  and 
have  the  trouble  of  selling  it,  getting  a  relatively  small  gain,  but 
invest  such  cash  at  home  in  a  way  that  will  prove  more  profitable. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  paying  cash  for  a  standard  article  that 
is  in  use  every  day  and  can  be  easily  disposed  of — such  articles  as  are 
not  subject  to  frequent  changes  in  style. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   CASH   SYSTEM. 

Another  reason  for  not  desiring  to  pay  in  New  York  is  that  the  peo- 
ple say  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  get,  as  they  can  not 
see  goods  ordered  until  they  arrive  here,  and  that  if  the  manufacturer 
has  perfect  confidence  in  the  Quality  and  excellency  of  the  goods  or 
machinery  which  he  is  selling  he  should  have  no  objection  to  taking 
half  the  money  with  the  order  and  the  other  half  at  ninety  days  on 
proper  security.  It  also  makes  it  hard  on  a  commission  merchant 
or  importer  who  sells  goods  or  machinery  of  a  special  grade,  quality, 
or  cla^ss  which,  when  it  arrives,  is  found  not  be  exactly  in  accord  with 
what  was  ordered.  The  commission  merchant  either  has  the  entire 
amount  of  goods  thrown  on  his  hands  or  has  to  make  good  whatever 
difference  may  l>e  claimed,  so  that  commission  merchants  here  are  not 
disposed  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis  at  such  a  distance.  They  fur- 
ther say  that  if  the  New  York  merchant  insists  on  cash  with  order  he 
should  guarantee  that  what  he  is  shipping  is  in  exact  accord  with  that 
orderea. 

BANKING   THROUGH   EUROPEAN   HOUSES. 

Transmission  of  money  to  the  United  States,  or  opening  up  a  bank 
credit  in  favor  of  a  merchant  in  America,  if  for  a  large  amount,  is 
more  cheaply  done  through  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin  bankers,  because 
drafts  on  tnose  countries  cost  less  and  because  of  the  absence  of  direct 
banking  relations  with  the  United  States.    Hence,  American  merchants 
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should  accept  bank  credita  when  opened  in  either  of  the  above-men- 
tioned places  and  send  their  bills  or  lading  to  them.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  send  original  bills  of  lading  with  the  same  steamer  pn  which  the 
goods  come,  so  as  to  avoid  difficulties  in  transshipment,  it  could  be 
arranged  to  have  a  nontransferable  bill  of  lading  accepted  by  the 
bankers  in  order  to  obtain  the  money.  Small  sums,  however,  are 
obtainable  at  a  cheap  mte  directly  on  the  United  States. 

Those  who  send  catalogues  or  other  printed  matter  to  go  on  file  at 
the  consulate  for  the  information  of  inquiring  importers  and  dealers 
would  do  well  to  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  freight  through  to 
Asuncion,  together  with  their  export  prices  and  discounts  to  the  trade 
only.  Some  of  the  merchants  complain  that  catalogues  are  sent  to 
private  individuals,  who  are  offered  the  same  discount  as  is  offered 
the  trade.     Spanish  printed  matter  is  preferable. 


URUGUAY. 

GREAT  BUILDING   ACTIVITY. 

DEMAND   FOR   FOREIGN    MATERIALS — FREIGHT   RATES   FAVOR  TlIE 
UNITED   STATES. 

Freight  rates  from  Now  York  to  Uruguay  are  now  lower  than  from 
European  ports.  This  information  is  reported  by  Consul  O'Hara,  of 
Montevideo,  who  desires  to  correct  an  impression  that  firms  of  the 
United  States  labor  at  a  4i^d vantage  as  compared  with  European  ship- 
pers regarding  freight  charges.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  United 
States  practically  has  no  share  in  the  building-supply  trade,  now  so 
active  there.     Consul  Ollara's  letU^r  follows: 

Since  sending  my  last  report,  I  have  given  some  time  and  attention 
to  the  question  of  buildings,  their  construction  and  material,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  very  desimble  market,  and  one 
that  the  American  manufacturer  might  tina  it  profitable  to  investigate. 
Nature  ha«  not  provided  this  country  with  any  of  the  materials  usually 
employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  except  stone  and  brick 
clay.  The  stone,  which  is  used  only  in  making  foundations  is  of  a 
verv  superior  quality,  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  the  quarries 
within  easy  reach  of  this  city,  and  the  material  easily  worked.  The 
native  brick  used  is  not  of  a  high  gmde,  but  the  character  of  the  clay 
is  such  that,  with  proper  methods  and  n)achinery,  a  brick  of  excellent 
(luality  might  be  produced.  Every  other  necessary  article  used  in 
building  is  imported,  including  structural  steel,  cement,  marble,  tile, 
wood,  g-lass,  and  tinishei-s'  hardware.  The  walls  above  the  foundation 
are  msSe  of  brick  laid  in  cement  mortar;  this  applies  to  the  parti- 
tions between  rooms  and  apartments,  also  to  the  main  outside  walls. 
When  the  wall  is  laid  up,  it  is  cased  or  plastered  with  cement  plaster 
inside  and  out.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  a  stone  finish,  and  is 
very  artistic.     The  work  is  usually  executed  with  great  skill. 

Steel  beams,  joists,  and  girders  have  taken  the  place  of  wood  in  the 
construction  of  all  the  modern  buildings.  The  stairways  are  univer- 
sally made  of  marble,  and  the  halls  and  patios,  or  courts,  floored  with 
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tile  or  marble  laid  in  cement.  The  roofs  of  the  patios  are  of  glass,  set 
8olidl3'^  in  iron  or  steel  frames,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  rolled  back 
on  the  main  roof  to  admit  fresh  air.  Door  and  window  frames  are 
handmade,  there  being  little  machinery  here  for  fitting  and  finishing 
lumber  for  such  purposes.  The  floors  are  usually  of  wood,  pine  being 
ordinarily  used.  Finishers'  hardware,  such  as  locks,  hinges,  fasten- 
ings, etc.,  are  of  the  old  style  and  very  heavy,  rather  easy  to  get  out 
of  repair  and  difficult  to  adjust,  and  withal  expensive. 

THE  UNITED  STATES   DOES  NOT  COMPETE. 

My  purpose  in  going  into  this  rather  minute  detail  of  the  subject  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  and  constantly  grow- 
ing market  here  for  the  materials  mentioned,  and  to  the  f urtner  fact 
that  no  portion  of  these  materials,  except  lumber  and  a  small  amount 
of  cement,  is  being  supplied  by  our  country.  The  cement  comes  from 
Belgium  and  France,  the  structural  iron  from  England,  the  glass  from 
England  and  France,  finishers'  hardware  from  Germany  and  Enfjjland, 
the  marble  from  Italy,  while  America  and  Canada  furnish  practically 
all  the  lumber.  The  only  reason  given  by  the  importers  for  tne  absence 
of  American  building  material  is  that  tne  prices  are  too  high  and  the 
rat^  of  freight  so  much  cheaper  than  they  are  from  European  coun- 
tnes.  I  have  made  an  investigation  of  the  freight  rates  and  1  find  that 
they  are  cheaper  at  this  time  from  New  York  than  from  European 
fOPtQ,  To  give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  line  at  this 
time  and  of  the  prospects  for  the  near  future,  I  copy  an  extract  from 
the  Montevideo  Times  of  this  date: 

MANY   NEW   BUILDINGS  IN   CONSTRUCTION. 

"It  is  calculated  that  by  the  end  of  the  current  year  there  will  have 
been  issued  the  ilacorti  number  of  1,500  permits  for  erecting  new 
building  in  this  city,  in  addition  to  between  600  and  700  permits  for 
rebuilding.  Despite  the  troubles  and  impediments  caused  by  the  labor 
strikes,  no  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
building  going  on  at  present,  equally  in  the  steadily  expanding 
suburbs  and  in  the  center.  In  the  latter  there  are  a  number  of  large 
and  important  edifices  being  raised  on  commanding  sites,  which  when 
completed  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  All 
these  are  healthy  and  welcome  signs  of  progress,  the  movement  of 
capital,  and  employment.  Nevertheless  it  is  surprising  what  a  large 
numberof  important  and  central  sites  there  still  are  in  the  '  old '  cit}^ 
occupied  by  mean  and  and  antique  buildings  quite  unworthy  their 
position.  Before  many  years  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. We  have  always  thought  that  there  is  room  here  for  an 
enterprising  building  society  which  would  occupy  itself  in  picking  up 
these  neglected  sites  and  covering  them  with  more  worthy  edifices. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  the  electric  trams  the  population  will 
soon  spr^eui  itself  out  farther  into  the  suburbs,  and  the  center  will  be 
left  for  business  and  professional  purposes,  as  gradually  happens  in 
most  lar^e  cities." 

I  consider  the  information  above  quoted  conservative,  and  it  not 
only  serves  to  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  this  market 
but  illustrates  the  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  this  country, 
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which  little  more  than  a  year  ago  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution, 
all  traces  of  which  have  happily  passed  away.  1  desire  to  again  urge 
upon  our  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  a  personal  investigation  of 
this  market  and  of  the  presence  here  of  an  interested  personal 
representative. 

SCHOOLS   SUPPLIES  WANTED. 

Consul  O'Hara  reports  that  school  furniture  and  supplies  are  needed 
in  Montevideo,  and  American  manufacturers  are  invited  to  send  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  to  the  authorities  there,  which  may  be  sent 
through  the  American  consulate. 

Recently  this  consulate  received  from  Chicago  catalogues  of  school 
furniture  and  appliances,  which  were  sent  to  the  board  of  education 
in  this  city,  who  have  in  charge  the  purchase  of  school  furniture.  1 
have  been  informed  by  this  board  that  they  wish  to  purchase  3,(KX) 
school  desks.  They  express  a  desire  for  American  furniture  and 
appliances,  and  would  like  to  be  furnished  with  catalogues  and  price 
lists.  They  also  informed  me  that  the  schools  would  soon  close  for 
the  summer  vacation,  and  that  it  was  desired  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  about  the  middle  of 
February  or  the  first  of  March. 

In  this  connection  1  desire  to  report  that  the  General  Government  of 
this  country  has  recently  purchased  a  location  in  this  city  for  a  uni- 
versity, and  have  already  begun  the  preparatory  work  of  construction. 
This  work  will  be  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Government,  and  when  completed  will  be  a  very  handsome  and 
modern  structure.  It  is  the  wish  of  those  having  the  work  in  charge 
to  have  the  buildings  equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
furniture  and  appliances  possible.  If  the  American  manufacturers  of 
this  class  of  gooas  will  only  interest  themselves  in  this  matter  they 
will  not  only  be  able  to  sell  the  goods  desired  at  this  time,  but  will 
make  the  way  more  easily  accessible  in  the  future. 


PERU. 


IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY  TO  BE  ENCOURAGED. 

Poumaroux  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  commission  merchants  of  Callao,  have 
approached  the  American  consulate  there  with  a  request,  which  Consul 
Gottschalk  forwards,  to  place  them  in  communication  with  American 
importers  of  fresh  fruits  who  ma}'  desire  (free)  samples  of  Peruvian 
grapes,  with  a  view  to  future  importations  of  the  same  into  the 
United  States.     The  consul  writes: 

The  fruit  in  question  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  red,  the  former  of 
a  choice  kind  locally  known  as  '* Italia"  grapes.  The  firm  above- 
mentioned  informs  the  consul  that  thev  intend  to  make  shipments  to 
the  United  States,  via  the  Isthmus  of  l^anama,  packing  their  fruit  in 
ground  cork  or  sawdust,  as  grapes  are  exported  from  Spain.  For  a 
number  of  years  past  grape  growing  has  been  extensive  in  Peru.    Almost 
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all  the  river  bottoms  of  the  coast  (locally  known  as  "  valleys,"  although 
there  are  no  hills  aljout)  lying  south  of  Casma  have  vineyards  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude.  The  grapes  grown  have*  hitherto  been 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  alconols  aud  wines,  but  the  country 
suflfers  in  this  respect  from  a  lack  of  scientific  methods.  The  wines 
are  of  various  classes — white  and  red  table  wines,  comparable  to  certain 
grades  of  our  California  product,  and  a  sweet  white  wine  (lea).  Chin- 
cha,  lea,  and  Moquegua  are  the  most  important  centers  of  viticulture. 
Much  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  large  colony  of  Italian  immi- 
grants, who  have  in  many  cases  acclimatizea  Italian  wines.  Senor  D. 
Alejandro  Garland,  Peru^s  late  commissioner  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, estimates  the  production  of  the  vineyards  will  be  1,300,000  liters 
of  brandies  and  30,000,000  liters  of  wines.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
if  empirical  methods  of  wine  manufacture  were  done  away  with,  and 
that  once  the  industry  were  placed  upon  a  proper  technical  basis, 
foreign  capital  could  be  interested  and  the  vineyards  of  Peru  made  a 
very  productive  source  of  national  revenue. 


CHILE. 

VALUABLE   FtTR-BEARINO   ANIMALS  DESTINED  TO   EXTINCTION. 

Consul  Mansfield,  of  Valparaiso,  writes  that  chinchilla  skins,  much 
prized  and  highly  valued  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  European 
countries,  because  of  their  beautiful  color  and  tine  quality  of  the  fur, 
are  a  product  of  Bolivia  and  Chile  only.     The  consul  continues: 

The  chinchilla  is  a  small  animal  that  burrows  in  the  ground,  and 
resembles  in  general  appearance  a  rat,  except  in  the  coat,  which  is  a 
beautiful  silken  light  gray  fur.  It  is  found  in  the  Cordillera  ranges 
of  the  Andes  in  Chile  and  Bolivia,  the  best  quality  coming  from  the 
latter  country.  Thev  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  higher  moun- 
tain ranges.  But  lilce  all  animals  whose  skins  have  a  high  market 
value,  chinchillas  have  been  killed  with  impunity  in  season  and  out  of 
season  in  recent  years.     As  a  result  they  are  threatened  with  extinction. 

They  are  captured  in  various  ways,  but  the  most  common  method  is 
to  hunt  them  with  dogs,  the  fox  terrier  being  the  most  useful  and  skill- 
ful in  their  capture.  The  rapid  extermination  of  the  chinchilla  and 
the  absolute  lack  of  protection  or  regulation  in  taking  them  has 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  advance  in  the  price  of  the  skins  in  the  past 
two  yeai"s.  As  an  evidence  of  the  commercial  interest  in  the  fur  pro- 
duced by  this  little  animal,  two  American  and  two  French  firms  keep 
expert  purchasing  a^nts  in  the  field  during  the  shipping  season — Jan- 
uary to  Jul  v.  C^uimbo,  Chile,  is  the  chief  port  of  export,  that  being 
the  port  of  shipment  for  the  Bolivian  product  also.  Last  year  there 
were  exported  from  Coquimbo  12,000dozen  skins,  the  majority  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States,  one  agent  shipping  7,1^0  dozen,  and  another 
2,500  dozen  to  their  respective  New  York  houses.  Prices  last  year 
were  almost  double  those  paid  the  year  previous. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Chilean  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  killing  of  chinchillas  within  a  certain  season  and  providing 
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penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  But  the  natural  habitat  of  the  chin- 
chilla in  the  wilds  of  the  Andes  Mountains  makes  detection  and  con- 
victions for  violation  of  the  law  regulating  their  killing  difficult,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  valuable  fur-producing  animal,  like  nianv 
other  wild  animals  indigenous  to  the  forests  and  mountains  of  North 
and  South  America,  is  destined  to  early  extinctir*!i. 

EVERYTHING  MUST  BE  IMPORTED. 

The  consular  district  of  Iquique,  Chile,  is  an  absolute  desert,  writes 
Consul  Winans.  The  only  commodities  produced  are  nitrate  of  soda, 
iodine,  copper,  and  silver.  The  temperature  ranges  from  55  to  85°  F. 
Everything  that  is  used  must  be  imported  either  in  the  raw  or  finished 
state,  such  as  food  supplies,  coal,  oil,  cotton  and  light  woolen  textiles, 
gentlemen's  furnishings  (except  ready-made  clothmg),  hardware,  soft 
coal  and  kerosene  cooking  stoves,  boilers,  crushers,  dump  cars,  pony 
engines,  *' donkeys,"  railway  rolling  stock,  furniture  and  household 
and  oflBce  furnishings,  cIocks,  watches  and  jewelry,  shoes  and  shoe 
leather,  stationery,  newspaper  printing  presses  and  printing  supplies, 
typewriters,  electrical  lighting  supplies,  and  American  novelties  of 
all  kinds. 


BOLIVIA. 

OUTPUT  OF   BREWERIES. 

Mr.  William  B.  Sorsby,  minister  to  Bolivia,  furnishes  a  table  show- 
ing the  capitalization  and  reported  output  of  breweries  in  Bolivia. 
The  quantity  of  beer  imported  is  stated  to  be  22,651  dozen  bottler,  of 
which  19,204  dozen  came  from  Chile,  1,108  dozen  from  Peru,  1,695 
dozen  from  Germany,  and  654  dozen  from  England.  The  import  tax 
is  3  bolivianos  per  dozen  bottles,  and  the  municipality  of  La  Paz 
imposes  a  tax  of  40  cents  per  dozen.  Mr.  Sorsby  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  reported  output  of  La  Paz  is  considei*ably  below  the 
actual  figures.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  capital  and  output  of 
the  several  breweries  (1  boliviano=44.1  cents): 


^•""^'p*'"*-  ( JrvCi.).  "^'CCf: 


La  Paz.  I 

Cervecerla  Aleman '  200,000  '  40.000 

Cerveceria  Naclonal  y  Bolivia na 500,000  70,000 

Oruro. 
Oennania '  30, 000 

Cochabamba.  i 


Colon I  300,000 

Taquina i  80, 000 


40,000 
10,000 


The  retail  price  for  Bolivian  beer  per  dozen  is  4  bolivianos,  and  the 
retail  price  for  imported  beer  per  dozen,  10  bolivianos. 
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CENTRAL   AMERICA. 
COSTA   RICA. 

IMMIGRATION   OF  COOLIES  TO   BE   RESTRICTED. 

Mr.  William  L.  Merry,  United  States  minister  at  San  Jose,  reports 
that  the  Costa  Riean  Government  has  promulgated  a  law  for  the 
restriction  of  immigration  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  Costa  Rica  law,  however,  requires  no  cash  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  immigrant  entering  the  Republic.  Minister  Merry's  report 
in  part  follows: 

The  recent  action  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  contracting  with 
the  Nicaragua  Contract  and  Finance  Company,  of  California,  for  the 
introduction  of  5,000  Chinese  coolies,  which  number  it  is  feared  may 
be  increased,  has  attracted  governmental  attention  to  the  question  of 
immigration,  it  being  apprehended,  with  reason,  that  it  will  be  diflB- 
cult  to  prevent  these  coolies  entering  Costa  Rica  overland.  Conse- 
quently the  Chinese  now  in  this  Republic  are  being  required  to  obtain 
local  passports,  without  which  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain. 

Costa  Rica  has  none  too  many  laborers,  and  at  crop  seasons  suffers 
more  or  less  on  this  account.  The  labor  coming  in  from  abroad  is 
mostly  that  of  Jamaica  negroes,  but  very  few  of  these  are  employed 
in  the  interior,  while  the  labor  on  the  seacoast,  including  the  rapidly 
increasing  banana  industry,  could  not  be  developed  without  them,  as 
the  natives  of  the  elevated  interior  are  not  able  to  endure  the  heat  and 
malaria  of  the  lowlands  on  the  coast  even  as  well  as  our  people,  and 
avoid  going  there  to  any  extent.  The  law  above  alluded  to  was  passed 
by  the  permanent  commission  of  Congress  and  promul^ted  by  Execu- 
tive decree  on  the  24th  of  November  last.  The  constitution  requires 
that  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  next  Congress,  although  it  becomes 
effective  at  once.  This  permanent  commission  of  the  Costa  Rica  Con- 
gress is  peculiar  to  this  Republic,  being  elected  by  that  body  from  its 
membership  prior  to  adjournment,  with  full  power  to  legislate  in  the 
interval  subject  to  the  qualification  noted.     Tne  five  members  of  Con- 

fress  constituting  it  are  always  acceptable  to  the  President  and  under 
is  political  control.  While  there  are  instances  of  minor  amendments 
being  made  by  Congress  there  is  no  record  known  to  me  of  any  action 
by  the  permanent  commission  being  rejected  thereby,  it  being  under- 
stood that  all  its  acts  are  approved  by  the  Executive.  In  all  other 
Central  American  republics  there  are  no  permanent  commissions,  the 
Executive  decree  being  the  law  of  the  country  immediately  effective 
but  nominally  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

THE   COFFEE   CROP. 

Vice-Consul  Caldwell,  of  San  Jose,  reports  the  1905  coffee  crop  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  was  40  per  cent  greater  than  in  1904.     He  says: 

About  one-third  of  the  coffee  is  of  first  quality,  all  of  which  went 
to  England.     The  inferior  grades  were  marketed  m  the  United  States, 
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the  total  amount  exported  to  this  country  being  8,031,491  pounds,  of 
which  7,597,964  pounds  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

The  average  net  price,  free  of  all  expense  of  exportation  and  sale 
for  the  entire  crop,  including  all  grades,  was  6.8  cents  per  pound,  or 
$2,687,298  as  the  net  value  to  the  growers.     The  exports  were: 


Whither  exported. 


England 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada ■ ....J        18S,698 

other  countries | '         54.660 


Year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30. 


In  huftk.    I     Clean. 

Pounds.       PouruU. 
22.217,061  I     5,493,793 


655,057  1  7,376,434 

1,365.891  1.595,744 

21,444  I  G40.655 

166.844  ,  16.402 


Total 24,426,317     15,361,-286 


Deducting  18  per  cent  for  husk,  the  total  amount  of  clean  coffee  is 
35,390,866  pounds. 


INALIENABLE   LANDS. 


Consul  Caldwell  further  reports  that  Costa  Rica  has  passed  a  law 
declaring  the  lands  on  all  islands  on  the  coast  or  within  the  gulfs 
and  bays  of  Costa  Rica  to  be  inalienable,  and  prohibiting  the  denounce- 
ment of  veins,  beds,  and  other  natural  deposits  of  minerals  located  on 
these  islands.  The  executive  power  may,  whenever  deemed  advan- 
tageous to  national  interests,  grant  special  concessions  for  cultivation, 
exploitation  of  forests,  veins,  beds,  and  other  mineral  deposits  situated 
in  the  islands.     The  law  became  operative  November  23. 


HONDURAS. 

VALUE   OF   IMPORTS. 

Consul  Johnson,  of  Puerto  Cortez,  furnishes  the  following  on  the 
trade  of  Honduras: 

Puerto  Cortez  is  the  most  important  seaport  town  in  the  Republic 
of  Honduras,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  iniports  of  the  Republic  pass 
through  the  custom-house  at  this  place.  The  estimated  value  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  at  Puerto  Cortez  is  $700,000,  consisting 
of  flour,  salt,  tinned  meats,  tinned  vegetables  and  tinned  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  groceries,  all  kinds  of  meats  (salted,  smoked,  and  dried)^,  oil,  sugar, 
barbed  wire,  lumber,  galvanized  iron  used  for  roofing,  nails,  hardware 
of  all  kinds,  dry  goods  (cottons  of  the  cheapest  gnSes  are  imported 
from  the  United  States;  better  grades  come  from  England  and  Ger- 
many), coal,  shoes,  rubber  goods,  ironware,  furniture,  crockery  (mostly 
imported  from  England  and  Germany),  liquors  of  all  kinds,  wines, 
tinware. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

HARDWARE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

CLASSES  OF  ARTICLES   NEEDED — SHIFTING   OF   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

Consul  Max  J.  Baehr,of  Cienfuegos,  furnishes  a  report  that  may  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit  by  manufacturers  of  hardware  and  agri- 
cultural implements  of  all  kinds.     He  writes: 

"How  can  we  increase  our  trade  in  your  consular  district?"  is  the 
phrase  contained  in  almost  one-half  of  the  letters  of  inquiry  reaching 
this  oflBee.  I  have  made  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
various  lines  of  American  goods  in  former  reports,  and  with  this  I 
propose  to  make  recommendations  calculated  to  increase  the  hardware 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Three  factors  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  making  efforts  in  that  direction,  and 
they  are  the  consumer,  the  distributor,  and  the  goods. 

THE   CONSUMER. 

The  hardware-consuming  public  of  Cuba  to-day  consists  prinoipallj 
of  the  native  Cuban,  white  and  colored;  next  in  importance  is  the  immi- 
grated Spaniard,  and  lastly  the  American  settler,  who  began  coming 
to  the  island  earlj^  in  1899.  A  well-known  characteristic  of  the  Cuban, 
as  a  LatJn- American,  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Spaniard,  is  his 
conservatism,  his  disinclination  k)  try  new  things,  wnich  trait  has 
induced  European  merchants  to  employ  special  care  in  catering  to  his 
wants  and  to  direct  their  efforts  to  sell  the  particular  wares  he  is  accus- 
tomed to.  Hence  it  is  that  many  articles  of  hardware  imported  from 
Europe  are  identical  with  those  used  in  Spain,  and  that  the  same  Euro- 
pean firms  sell  both  to  Cuba  and  to  Spain.  In  justice  to  the  Cuban  it 
must  be  said,  however,  that  he  is  more  progressive  than  his  Latin- 
American  brother  in  Central  and  South  America.  The  Spaniard  as  a 
consumer  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  Cuban.  Forming  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  population,  his  importance  as  a  buyer  is  relatively 
small. 

A  class  that  naturally  prefers  American-made  goods  is  the  American 
settler.  As  yet  he  is  represented  by  small  numbers,  tflowly  but  steadily 
reenforced  by  newcomers.  They  are  mainly  to  be  found  on  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  island  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of 
Camaguey. 

THE   DISTRIBUTER. 

As  by  far  the  largest  part  of  commercial  business  in  Cuba  is  still 
controlled  by  the  Spaniard,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal distributer  of  hardware,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  will  be  changed 
but  very  gradually,  and  which  renders  it  imperative  to  Americans 
wishing  to  extend  their  trade  with  the  island  to  have  their  invoices 
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and  correspondence  written  in  Spanish,  while,  of  course,  their  repre- 
sentatives and  travelers  should  be  fully  conversant  with  that  language. 
Dealings  with  Spanish  merchants  require  more  time  than  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  spend  with  their  customers  at  home.  A  single  visit 
rarelj  accomplishes  the  object.  Mostly  a  second  and  third  call  is 
required  in  order  to  di*aw  out  the  wants  of  the  merchant,  a  racial  pecul- 
iarity that  is  fully  understood  and  catered  to  b^  the  representatives  of 
European  houses.  To  try  to  do  a  town,  even  if  small,  in  a  day  or  two 
Is  not  good  policy  for  a  salesman  who  wishes  to  effect  a  fair  amount  of 
business. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF  THE   TRADE. 

Concerning  the  merchandise  entering  into  the  Cuban  hardware  trade 
it  may  be  divided  into  three  cMisses:  First,  goods  that  come  exclusively 
from  the  United  States;  second,  goods  that  are  purchased  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe;  and  third,  goods  that  are  furnished  by 
Europe  exclusively. 

The  first  class  comprises  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds.  Their 
use  is  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  and 
a  phenomenal  trade  has  been  done  in  them  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
owing  to  the  favorable  situation  of  the  market  for  the  island's  principal 
export  article,  sugar.  Suggestions  as  to  increasing  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural implements  would  seem  idle,  from  the  fact  that  American 
manufacturers  have  monopolized  this  field  for  decades  and  are  fully 
informed  in  regard  to  its  requirements.  However,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  here  that  the  start  made  in  the  cultivation  of  small  crops,  such  as 
oranges,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  onions,  etc.,  and  the  unlimited  possibil- 
ities offered  by  these  branches  of  agriculture  in  view  of  increase  of 
the  island's  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  shipping  possibilities, 
owing  to  the  production  of  sufficient  quantities,  on  the  other,  will  in 
time  permit  the  American  manufacturers  to  send  to  Cuba  a  greater 
variety  of  agricultural  implements  than  heretofore.  To  stimulate  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  trade  with  the  island  would  therefore  directly 
benefit  American  hardware  exports,  while  the  very  early  shipping  sea- 
son of  the  former  would  render  it  practically  noncompetitive  with 
similar  products  of  our  southern  States. 

This  class  includes,  further,  such  goods  as  saws  and  other  tools  for 
mechanics,  cut  and  wire  nails,  the  better  grades  of  padlocks,  locks  of 
different  descriptions,  carpet  and  shoe  tacks,  cotton  twine  and  rope, 
pumps  (except  rotary  hand  pumps),  windmills,  scales,  wheelbarrows, 
etc.,  vehicles,  freezers,  varnishes,  etc.,  copper  bull  rings,  many  of 
these  goods  having  attained  their  dominating  position  in  the  Cuban 
market  in  consequence  of  special  export  discounts. 

The  second  class  embraces  a  large  variety  of  articles.  Some  of  them 
come  from  the  United  States  or  from  Europe,  according  as  the  price 
may  vary  or  as  they  may  be  controlled  by  trusts  unwilling  to  make 
export  concessions  when  home  demands  engross  attention.  This  class 
of  articles  includes  iron  bars,  iron  pipe,  black  and  galvanized  sheets, 
cotton  duck,  shovels,  wire  netting,  machetes,  etc. 

SHIFTING   OF  iX)REIGN   ORDERS. 

How  the  price  of  raw  material  influences  the  trade  was  seen  last 
summer  when  upon  the  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  duck  in  the 
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United  States  immediately  a  large  part  of  this  trade  shifted  to  Barce- 
lona. Then,  again,  how  trust  control  can  stop  the  export  of  an  article 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  sbovel  conibiue  in  the  United  States 
allowed  this  trade  to  be  acquired  in  short  order  bv  England,  though 
the  article  produced  there  is  inferior  in  make  and  shape  to  the  Ameri- 
can goods.  Such  losses  in  trade  may  be  avoided  by  adopting  to  a 
fuller  extent  than  heretofore  the  policy  of  European  exporters, 
namely,  to  chanj^e  as  little  as  possible  the  export  price  of  goods,  for 
stable  prices  assist  materially  in  holding  foreign  trade  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  it  anew  when  ti-ade  depressions  at  home  turns 
the  eyes  of  the  manufacturers  abroad  for  the  outlet  that  was  neglected 
during  the  time  of  heavy  home  demand. 

Other  goods  pertaining  to  this  class  derive  their  preference  as 
l)etween  the  United  States  and  Europe  from  various  reasons.  While, 
for  instance,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  working  machetes  comes 
from  the  United  States,  the  cane  knife  is  still  furnished  in  very  large 
c^uantities  by  Martindale,  of  Birmingham,  England,  whose  field  hoes 
likewise  dominate  the  Cuban  market. 

Saddler V  hardware  comes  partly  from  the  United  States  and  partly 
from  England,  because  the  styles  demanded  in  Cuba  are  not  all  made 
in  the  former  and  the  latter  country  offers  lower  prices. 

ENAMELED  STEEL  WARE. 

The  third  class  of  goods,  those  belonging  to  Europe  exclusively, 
has  been  somewhat  r^uced  by  the  late  tariff  change,  but  conditions 
obtain  that  render  further  acquisitions  of  trade  in  Uiem  rather  doubt- 
ful, unless  brought  about  by  new  advantageous  changes  in  the  tariff. 
Enameled  steel  ware  is  an  article  that  continues  to  come  from  Europe, 
somewhat  regrettable  from  the  American  point  of  view,  since  enor- 
mous quantities  of  these  goods  are  used  on  the  island.  Stamped  and 
east-iron  hollow  ware,  tinned  inside,  enjoys  likewise  a  heavy  importa- 
tion from  Europe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cast-iron  round  pots  and 
outdoor  furnaces.  These  three  lines  of  enameled,  tinned,  and  cast-iron 
goods  are  of  so  general  use  in  every  Cuban  household  that  they  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers.  They  are  in 
the  hardware  line  what  rice  and  flour  are  among  the  breadstuff s  in 
Cuba. 

To  this  third  class  of  goods  belong,  further,  eye  augers  of  all  sizes, 
of  considerable  sale  all  through  the  island,  bi*ass  chest  and  wardrobe 
locks,  cheap  wrought-iron  locks  and  padlocks,  flat-pointed  wrought 
nails  of  large  sizes,  leathern  knife  sheaths,  creole  plow  points,  hempen 
cordage,  shot  and  cheap  shotguns,  belt  knives,  linseed  oil,  coffee  mills 
for  stores,  iron  bedsteads,  etc.,  some  of  them  produced  very  much 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the  States,  and  others  made  in  Europe  only. 

An  article  of  nardware  made  in  Cuba  is  sisal  and  manila  rope.  Its 
consumption  is  very  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  oxen 
as  draft  animals.  In  spite  of  its  higher  price  the  superiority  of 
American  cordage  has,  however,  secured  it  a  certain  market  in  Cuba. 

In  the  matter  of  credits  the  American  exporter  is  not  disposed,  as  a 
rule,  to  concede  more  than  sixty  to  ninety  clays,  as  against  the  terms  of 
six  months  given  by  the  European  merchant.  However,  such  manu- 
facturers as  themselves  attend  to  the  marketing  of  their  product  have 
pretty  generally  adopted  terms  of  four  and  some  even  six  months,  and 
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obtained  good  results  thereby.  The  safety  of  business  with  Spanish 
merchants  in  Cuba  compares  favorably  with  that  of  trade  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 
THE  AMERICAN   PREFERRED — SUCCESSFUL  EXPLOITATION. 

If  the  sewing  machine  were  indicative  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
of  a  country,  Cuba  would  certainly  occupy  a  high  place  among  nations, 
finds  Consul  Baehr,  of  Cienf uegos,  for  the  relative  quantity  of  these 
machines  used  and  sold  annually  is  very  ^reat.  The  principal  causes 
contributing  to  bring  about  this  condition  are:  The  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  re^y-made  clothing  sold  on  the  island,  the  ease  with 
which  people  are  able  to  pay  for  a  machine,  and  the  fact  that  less  care 
is  taken  in  their  preservation  than  in  other  countries  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  more  frugal  and  saving  habits. 

IJnder  Spanish  rule  the  sewing-machine  trade  of  Europe  sold  more 
machines  than  America,  but  since  the  war  American  manufacturers 
have  paid  greater  attention  to  this  market.  Some  of  them  at  once 
decided  to  take  into  their  own  hands,  instead  of  leaving  to  Spanish 
merchants,  the  distribution  of  their  product.  The  result  has  been 
highly  encouraging.  The  companies  established  a  network  of  agencies 
covering  every  part  of  the  island  and  introduced  the  installment  plan 
of  sale  based  on  lease  contract. 

It  assured  all  purchasers  of  being  able  to  find  repair  parts  for  their 
machines,  even  when  removing  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another. 
Though  the  differential  duty  in  favor  of  the  American  machine  does 
not  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  European  article  in  Cuba,  the  above- 
described  system  of  marketing  the  machines  will  most  likely  assure 
leadership  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

Cuba  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1903,  15,975  sewing 
machines,  valued  at  $193,264,  and  in  1904,  26,243  machines,  valued  at 
$284,408.  From  Germany  Cuba  bought  in  1903,  574  sewing  machines, 
appraised  at  $2,795,  and  in  1904, 1,906  machines,  appraisea  at  $24,187. 
The  imports  of  40  machines  from  England  in  1903  dwindled  to  6  in 
1904,  wnile  France  furnished  4  machines  in  1903  and  6  in  1904. 


A  Japanese  step  toward  securing  raw  cotton  nearer  home  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Korean  Government  giving  consent  to  the  starting  of 
cotton  nursery  and  experimental  farms  in  Korea.  The  Japan  Times 
says  that  Mt.  Akakabc,  a  Japanese  expert  in  agriculture,  has  been 
authorized  to  select  the  necessary  land. 


Mr.  Jacob  Sleeper,  charg6  d'affaires  at  Habana,  furnishes  a  report 
relative  to  Cuban  immigration  for  the  five  months  ending  October,  1905, 
which  shows  a  steady  increase  over  preceding  perioas.  During  the 
five  months  named  immigrants  entermg  the  port  of  Habana  aggre- 
gated 22,324,  of  whom  20,468  came  from  Spain  and  539  from  North 
America.  Of  the  1,300  remaining,  400  came  from  Porto  Rico,  Mexico, 
and  South  American  countries. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO. 

TRADE   ON    THE   ISTHMUS   OF   TEHUANTEPEC. 

CX>MM£RCIAL    PROSPECTS — EXTENSIVE     HARBOR    IMPROVEMENTS— AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND  INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Special  Agent  Pepper  thinks  the  United  States  should  get  practi- 
cally all  the  foreign  trade  done  on  the  Lsthuius  of  Tehuantepec  for  the 
reason  that  its  development  will  be  due  entirel}'  to  American  capital 
and  enterprise.  He  calls  particular  attention  in  the  following  report 
to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  railroads  and  other  business  lines: 

To  understand  the  growing  commercial  prospects  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  it  is  desirable  to  know  something  of  the  geography  and 
the  means  of  communication.  The  two  Atlantic  ports,  which  may 
be  considered  distributing  points  for  the  isthmus,  are  Veracruz  and 
Coatzacoalcos.  The  Pacific  port  is  Salina  Cruz.  The  isthmus  is 
bisected  by  the  railway  running  from  Coatzacoalcos  to  Salina  Cruz. 
Another  railroad,  the  Veracruz  to  the  Pacific,  forms  a  junction  with 
the  Tehuantepec  National  at  Santa  Lucretia.  Thus,  Veracruz  and 
Coatzacoalcos  may  be  considered  the  prongs  of  a  fork  from  which  the 
main  bisecting  line  of  the  isthmus  is  reached.  A  branch  of  the  Vera- 
cruz to  the  Pacific  Railway  also  runs  from  Cordoba,  57  miles,  to  Tierra 
Blanca,  where  it  joins  the  main  trunk  of  the  Veracruz  to  the  Pacific 
and  furnishes  through  the  connections  at  Cordoba  railway  communi- 
cation to  Mexico  Citv.  The  harbor  works  now  in  progress  at  Coatza- 
coalcos have  been  described  in  various  consular  reports  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  further  than  to  state  that  they  are  pro- 
gressing favorably,  and  within  a  few  months  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  transhipment  of  mil  way  freight  to  vessels  for 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  time  between  Coatzacoalcos  and  New  York  will 
be  reduced  to  six  days  by  vessels  running  direct. 

HARBOR  AND  SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 

The  greatest  probable  development  on  the  Isthmus  is  likely  to  be  at 
Salina  Cruz.  The  harbor  works  here  are  more  extensive  than  at 
Coatzacoalcos  and  the  difficulties,  in  the  engineering  sense,  have  been 
much  more  serious.  However,  after  the  expenditure  of  many  million 
dollars  the  Mexican  Government  is  creating  what  promises  to  be  a 

food  harbor  in  which  an  unlimited  number  of  vessels  can  be  sheltered, 
am  informed  that  the  completion  of  these  works  is  two  or  three  years 
distant,  but  they  have  advanced  to  the  point  where  vessels  can  soon 
enter  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
regular  weekly  service  with  a  Hawaiian  steamship  line.  A  very  impor- 
tant contract  has  been  negotiated  between  the  firm  of  S.  Pearson  & 
Son,  which  operates  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  in  partnership 
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with  the  Mexican  Government,  and  Hawaiian  sugar  planters.  Under 
this  contract,  beginning  next  July,  a  certain  proportion  of  th»3 
Hawaiian  sugar  product  will  be  shipped  to  New  York  via  the  Isthmuis 
of  Tehuantepec.  It  is  also  understood  that  there  will  be  a  more  reg- 
ular service  between  Australian  ports  and  Salina  Cruz  by  the  vessels 
which  bring  coal.  The  reported  intention  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Com- 
pany hereafter  to  make  regular  callings  at  Salina  Cruz  in  its  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Panama  is  important  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Heretofore  the  only  regular  call  has 
been  by  the  German  line  known  as  the  Kosmos,  and  while  nominally 
maintaming  a  monthly  service  even  this  has  been  somewhat  intermit- 
tent. With  the  certamty  of  fixed  calls  at  this  port  much  of  the  trade 
for  a  very  large  district,  which  heretofore  has  been  neglected  because 
of  the  poor  means  of  communication,  should  now  1^  secured  and 
especially  should  receive  attention  from  firms  on  the  Pacific  coast 
wnich  cultivate  the  Central  American  trade. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRANSIT. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  chief  jjurpose  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  expending  enormous  sums  in  creating  harbors  at  Salina 
Cruz  and  Coatzacoalcos  and  in  building  the  Tenuantepec  National 
Railway,  has  been  to  secure  the  transit  of  international  freight  through 
its  territory  pending  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  possi- 
bly in  competition  with  the  canal  when  opened.  The  latter  phase  of 
the  subject  is  not  of  present  importance.  The  measures  for  securing 
a  proportion  of  the  traffic  from  the  Orient  and  also  from  the  Pacific 
coast  in  the  immediate  future  seem  likel}'^  to  be  successful. 

Very  large  sums  have  been  si>ent  in  rebuilding  the  Tehuantepec 
National  E^ilway  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  heavy  freight.  The 
roadbed  has  been  rock-ballasted,  new  steel  bridges  have  l)een  con- 
structed, and  other  improvements  in  progress  during  the  present  dry 
season  seem  to  insure  the  facilities  which  will  be  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sugar  and  other  freight  that  is  anticipated.  The 
lengtn  of  the  line  from  Coatzacoalcos  to  Salina  Cruz  is  190  miles.  If 
is  daimed  that  with  the  hoisting  and  other  facilities  for  unloading 
cargoes  at  Salina  Cruz,  the  freight  can  be  transferred  across  the  Isth- 
mus to  Coatzacoalcos  within  thirty  hours  after  a  vessel  enters  the  har- 
bor of  Salina  Cruz. 

TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES. 

I  give  these  statements  in  outline  because  of  their  importance  to 
Americans  who  are  contemplating  engaging  in  trade  on  the  isthmus 
or  who  expect  to  sell  goods  nere.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
opportunities  in  Salina  Cruz  for  Americans  who  desire  to  engage  in 
trade.     The  rate  of  growth  of  the  place  as  a  great  port  may  ^  exag- 

gerated,  but  that  it  has  an  assured  growth  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
renerally  speaking,  the  future  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  seems 
to  be  one  of  development  by  Americans  who  will  take  advantage  of 
the  policy  of  the  \lexican  (government.  It  is  one  section  of  £atin 
America  in  which  neither  the  Germans,  the  English,  nor  the  French 
have  gotten  in  ahead  of  them.  Outside  of  the  natives,  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  on  the  isthmus  have  come  from  the  United  States. 
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Nearly  all  the  oi^erating  force  on  the  railways  is  composed  of  Anieri- 
i-ans.  The  shops  whict  have  been  built  at  Rincon  Antonio  on  the 
divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slope  are  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  a  thoroughly  American  colony.  It  is  also  gratifying 
to  note  that  Americans  are  going  into  the  retail  trade,  and  are  not  leav- 
ing that  profitable  field  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Chinese. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  isthmus  may  be  looked  upon 
a.s  one  result  of  the  railwa-y  construction,  though  some  of  the  most 
enterprising  classes  did  not  wait  for  these  projects  to  be  completed. 
Eliminating  the  fraudulent  rubber  and  other  plantations  whicn  were 
exploited  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  small  investors  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  most  pleasing  to  know  that  there  are  many  American  plan- 
tations which  are  honestly  managed  and  which  are  already  returning 
their  owners  a  fair  remuneration  on  the  capital  invested.  I  do  not 
care  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  ultimate  success  of  the  many  experi- 
ments to  cultivate  rubber,  though  some  of  those  which  have  suflBcient 
capital  and  are  carried  on  under  honest  management  are  now  said  by 
the  parties  interested  in  them  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  But 
whether  rubber  cultivation  proves  a  commercial  success  or  not,  there 
is  ample  field  for  other  forms  of  tropical  agriculture — coffee  culture, 
sugar  cane,  fiTiits,  rice,  the  cereals,  exploitation  of  the  hard  woods  in 
the  forests  farther  back,  and  also  cattle  raising  in  the  cleared  country. 
Many  plantations  owned  by  Americans  and  advantageously  located 
along  the  rivers  appear  to  be  doing  very  well. 

INFLUENCE   OF   RAILWAYS. 

In  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  railways  in  developing  the 
Isthnms,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  line  known  as  the  Pan- 
American,  which  leaves  the  Tehuantepec  National  at  San  Geronimo 
and  runs  to  Tonala,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and  from  thence  is  pro- 
gressing to  Tapachula,  near  the  border  of  Guatemala.  I  am  informed 
by  oflScials  of  the  company  that  65  miles  of  this  line  from  Tonala  will 
be  opened  for  traflic  on  March  1,  and  that  the  line  will  be  completed 
to  Tapachula  by  the  end  of  1900.  It  is  opening  up  a  traffic  in  nides, 
dyewoods,  agricultural  products,  and  henequin,  as  well  as  in  general 
merchandise.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Veracruz  to  the  Pacific  Railroad 
and  the  Tehuantepec  National,  the  employees  of  this  line  are  chiefly 
Amencans.  Some  colonization  by  Americans  is  also  going  on  along 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  railway.  With  Americans  establishing  them- 
selves in  trade  at  Salina  Cniz  and  other  points,  with  an  increasing 
number  of  railway  employees  fromthe  United  States,  and  with  Amer- 
icans entering  largely  into  tropical  agriculture,  there  ought  to  be  no 
Question  about  the  market  for  the  products  of  the  United  States  on 
tne  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  in  the  contiguous  territor3\  Yet  it 
is  necessary  to  state  that  while  I  have  met  several  European  commer- 
cial travelers  in  this  section,  I  have  not  yet  run  across  one  representa- 
tive of  a  firm  in  the  United  States."  Neverthelo^  the  trade  is  worth 
studying  on  the  ground.  It  can  not  l)e  obtained  by  long-distance 
methods  of  sending  circulars  or  catalogues. 
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BOOKKEEPING. 
CUSTOM  THAT   ALLOWS  TWO   SETS  OF  BOOKS. 

Consul  Lespinasse,  of  Tuxpam,  calls  attention  to  the  laws  of  Mexico 
concerning  the  keeping  of  books.     He  writes: 

All  persons  desiring  to  engage  in  business  here  or  other  points  in 
Mexico  are  compelled,  according  to  the  commercial  code,  to  keep  their 
accounts  in  Spanish,  but  may  for  their  own  private  use  have  a  duplicate 
set  in  an^^  other  language,  which  will  not  be  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  authorities;  they  will,  however,  possess  no  legal  character,  and 
will  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  before  the  courts  of  the  country. 

In  all  business  enterprises  the  law  requires  that  at  least  three  books 
shall  be  kept — the  book  of  inventories  and  balances,  the  journal,  and 
ledger. 

RECORD   BOOK. 

Societies  and  corporations  will,  in  addition  to  the  above,  keep  a  book 
of  record  in  which  must  be  entered  all  proceedings  and  tmnsactions 
approved  by  their  assembly  general  and  board  of  administration.  The 
foregoing  books  of  account  are  obligatory  and  will  be  bound,  lined, 
numbered,  and  stamped  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  No 
spaces,  erasures,  or  alterations  are  permitted;  errors  which  may  oa*ur 
will  be  rectified  by  new  entries  corresponding  with  the  incorrect  one. 
The  penalty  for  not  keeping  books  in  Spanish  will  not  be  less  than  $50 
nor  exceed  $800.  All  expenses  of  translating  the  accounts  into  Spanish 
will  be  charged  to  the  merchant  or  dealer,  who  will  be  compelled  to 
transcribe  all  his  accounts  into  Spanish  within  a  prescribed  period. 

INVOICE   AND   RECEIPT   BOOKS. 

Invoice  and  receipt  books  are  required,  according  to  nature  of 
business  transacted,  and  must  be  numbered  and  stamped.  The  law 
requires  that  a  general  inventory  uuist  be  taken  yearly  and  entered  in 
the  book  expressly  kept  for  that  purpose,  which  must  he  numbered 
and  stamped;  it  must  be  presented  when  called  for  b}'  the  revenue 
collector,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  see  that  the  required  amount  of  stamps 
has  been  attached.  He  has  no  authority  whatever  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  business.  Once  a  year  all  books  must  be  sent  to  the 
revenue  office  to  be  stamped  and  to  have  the  required  amount  of  reve- 
nue stamps  affixed.  Persons  engaged  in  business  whose  capital  is 
under  $2,000  are  obliged  to  keep  only  a  sales  book  and  bill  book  with 
stub.  These  do  not  require  to  be  stamped  by  the  revenue  office  as 
above,  but  will  have  to  bear  its  seal. 

IMMIGRANTS. 
COLONISTS   SETTLING   MAY   ENTER  CERTAIN    EFFECTS   FREE. 

Consul  Lespinasse,  of  Tuxpam,  writes  that  colonists  who  intend  to 
settle  in  Mexico  are,  under  the  decree  of  March  29, 1904,  entitled  to 
certain   exemptions  from  duties  on   furniture  and   household* goods 
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which  they  bring  to  this  country  for  their  exclusive  use.     The  consul 
says: 

The  colonists  or  settlers,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  decree, 
must  fomiulate  an  application  to  the  department  of  finance,  setting 
forth  their  desire  to  settle  in  Mexico,  giving  their  name,  members  of 
their  families,'  business  or  profession  in  which  they  have  been  engaged, 
last  place  of  residence,  point  where  they  entered  this  Republic,  and 
residence  in  Mexico  at  tne  time  of  their  application.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  colonist  to  forward  with  his 
application  a  certificate  from  the  leading  political  or  judicial  authority 
in  nis  last  place  of  residence  abroad,  also  a  copy  of  lease  of  house  he 
proposes  to  rent  in  this  country  or  a  statement  from  owner  or  manager 
of  tne  establishment. 

An  itemized  list  of  the  articles  he  proposes  to  bring  must  be  fur- 
nished, stating  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  use,  a  fair  estimate  of 
value,  and  the  custom-house  through  which  they  are  to  be  introduced. 
Upon  satisfactory  evidence  being  transmitted  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms to  the  department  of  finance  that  the  statements  of  the  colonistij 
wanting  to  enter  are  trustworthy,  their  application  will  receive  careful 
consideration  and,  if  decision  is  favorable,  instructions  will  be  issued 
to  the  custom-house  to  admit  all  or  part  of  the  ffoods,  providing  they 
do  not  exceed  $1,000  Mexican  and  are  cleared  according  to  the  cus- 
toms regulations  governing  importations. 

NEW  GOODS  ItfUST   PAY   DUTY.. 

Should  the  custom-house  where  the  goods  are  cleared  decide  that 
they  are  new,  delivery  will  be  withheld,  and  the  matter  will  be  sub- 
uiitted  to  the  department  of  finance  for  adjustment.  In  case  the  arti- 
cles show  signs  of  usage,  the  custom-house  may  reduce  duties  on  this 
account.  In  the  event  that  colonists  are  abroad  or  can  not  immediatelv 
present  the  evidence  required,  but  desire  to  have  their  goods  entered, 
it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so  by  paying  the  duties,  which  will 
l>e  held  for  six  months;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  if  the  goods 
are  not  exempted  from  duties,  the  deposit  will  have  deducted  from  it 
suflicient  to  pay  duties,  the  amount  being  applied  to  the  proper  branch 
of  revenue.  Exemption  from  duties  will  be  made  known  by  the 
custom-houses  which  receive  same  six  months  from  date  which  appears 
on  the  decision. 

Applicants  will  only  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  duties  once,  and 
they  will  agree  in  writing  not  to  sell  their  goods,  which  have  been 
exempted  from  duties,  for  six  months.  Should  they  break  this  agree- 
ment they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  double  the  amount  plus  the  usual 
duties  in  addition  to  otnerpenalties  which  they  may  have  incurred  for 
their  fraudulent  action.  The  department  of  finance  will,  when  satis- 
fied that  there  is  good  cause  to  do  so,  release  the  applicant  from  com- 
plying with  part  or  majority  of  the  requirements  stipulated  in  the 
foregoing  decree. 

iSONORO. 
NEW   RAILROAD   LINES — PRESENT   FARMING    OPPORTUNITIES. 

Consul  Hostetter,  of  Hermosillo,  describes  the  changing  conditions 
in  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora,  brought  about  by  the  extension  of 
railroads  and  mines  in  that  region,  as  follows: 
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The  building  of  t!ie  new  raiiroad  from  Guayamas  to  Guadalajai^a  and 
a  branch  of  the  same  to  connect  with  the  railroad  at  Naco  will  open  up 
one  of  the  richest  mining  countries  in  the  Republic,  especially  in  the 
State  of  Sonora,  where  the  working  of  the  mines  in  the  distrctj^  of 
Alamos  and  Sahuaripa,  through  whicli  this  road  will  pass,  has  alwa^'s 
been  restricted  on  account  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  and  the  long  distance 
to  haul  their  ores,  making  it  possible  to  work  and  ship  only  the  richest 
ores.  With  the  advent  of  the  railroad  everything  will  be  changed. 
The  Yaquis  have  been  very  quiet  of  late,  and  quite  a  number  have  left 
the  State  for  Arizona,  some  working  in  the  mines  at  Morenci  and  quite 
a  number  laving  around  Tucson.  This  exodus  of  the  Yaquis  is  brought 
about  greatfy  by  the  strict  measures  taken  by  the  (iovernment  to  pacify 
the  country ;  all  Yaquis  captured  and  all  suspected  of  aiding  and  assisting 
the  so-called  Broncos  being  sent  to  Yucatan  to  work  on  the  plantations 
there. 

AGRICULTURAL   ADVANTAGES. 

Another  and  still  greater  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  advent 
of  the  railroad  will  be  the  opening  up  of  the  agricultural  lands  along 
the  Yaqui  River.  These  lands  are  very  fertile  and  have  water  all  the 
year  round;  they  will  grow  all  kinds  of  staple.s,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
with  the  smallest  of  care  and,  besides  ripening  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  before  California  and  Arizona,  will  give  them  a  market  in  the 
United  States.  The  home  market  is  increasing  all  the  time,  as  the 
mines  are  all  putting  more  men  to  work.  There  is  almost  always  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  overflow  usually  comes  when  irrigation  is 
most  needed. 

The  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  garbanzas  (a  sort 
of  chick  pea,  much  used  here  and  exported  to  southern  Europe  in 
large  quantities).  Two  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  are  easily  obtained. 
Nearly  all  the  staples  can  be  grown  in  the  valleys,  including  sugar 
cane,  pineapples,  and  all  kinds  of  citrus  fruits.  As  most  methods  still 
in  use  here  are  very  primitive,  we  can  not  say  what  could  be  done  by 
energetic  farmers  and  modern  methods.  Market  gardeners  would  find 
a  good  business  here,  as  prices  are  good  and  markets  sure,  besides 
having  the  advantage  of  much  earlier  crops. 

With  the  building  of  the  smelter  at  Guaymas  there  will  be  an 
immense  awakening  in  the  mining  industry  here,  as  the  difference  in 
freight  rates  alone  will  be  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  at  present 
to  the  smelter  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  nearest  point  at  the  present  time. 

FURNITURE. 
DRAWBACKS   TO   AMERICAN    SHIPMENTS. 

Consul  Richardson,  of  Jalapa,  reports  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
furniture  in  use  in  Mexico  is  handmade,  and  consequently  very  expen- 
sive. The  l)etter  portion  of  the  furniture  imported  comes  from  Eng- 
land, but  the  consul  believes  that  American  manufacturers  could 
largely  extend  their  trade  in  Mexico  with  proper  effort.     He  writes: 

Our  office  furniture  is  unsurpassed.  It  can  be  procured  in  the 
United  States  at  retail  prices  and  laid  down  here  with  a  good  margin. 
Mexico  ought  to  proviae  for  its  manufacture  at  home,  for  it  produces 
rich.,  handsome  woods.     There  are  at  present  drawbacks,  for  which 
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shippers  in  the  United  States  are  at  fault.  A  consignment  made  to 
this  office  was  improperly  packed  and  of  estimated  weight.  Tariffs 
are  based  on  weignt,  and  if  the  actual  weight  does  not  accord  with  the 
billed  weight  fines  are  imposed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  furni- 
ture sent  this  distance,  exposed  to  rough  usag^  by  trainmen,  steve- 
dores, and  cargadores,  must  be  stoutly  packed.  Tying  up  with 
strings  and  newspapers  or  crating  with  frail  wood  is  not  sumi'ient. 
On  the  consignment  referred  to  enough  was  imposed  in  tines  and 
expense  for  repairs  from  breakage  to  make  a  good  profit.  Much 
barm  to  trade  has  been  done  by  indifference  to  the  reputation  of  Amer- 
ican goods  here.  The  best  sort,  most  thorough!}'  made  and  packed,  is 
none  too  effective  in  the  conquest  of  the  market  here.  Unusual  care 
should  be  taken  in  shipping  goods  for  foreign  tmde.  There  should 
be  no  mistakes  made,  no  failure  to  comply  with  custcmis  conditions. 
The  most  effective  way  to  create  a  demand  and  supply  it  would  be  a 
well-equipped  branch  establishment  at  some  central  point,  where  orders 
can  \)e  satisfactoril}^  filled. 


CANADA. 
HIGH  TARIFF  WALL  ADVOCATED. 

C!onsul  Dudley,  of  Vancouver,  calls  attention  to  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Sir  Thomas  is  an  expatriated  American,  and  was  once  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 
He  was  persuaded  by  Sir  William  Van  Home,  also  an  American  by 
birth,  but  now  a  Canadian  citizen,  to  migrate  to  Canada,  but  to  con- 
tinue railroading.  The  remarkable  records  of  these  men,  their  suc- 
cess in  several  lines  of  industrial  life,  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
of  getting  exact  information,  and  the  fact  that  both  were  born  in  the 
United  States  gives  great  weight  to  their  opinions.  Consul  Dudley 
says  that  Sir  Thomas  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  of  England  for 
eminent  services,  that  there  are  few  men  who  understand  the  material 
resources  of  the  Dominion  better  than  he  does;  and  that  there  is.no 
man  whose  words  will  carry  greater  weight  at  home  and  abroad  than 
those  of  Sir  Thomas.  In  the  interview  referred  to,  when  asked  what 
he  thought  Canada  wanted  of  the  United  States,  he  replied: 

"What  Canada  wants  of  the  United  States  is  just  what  it  has  been 
giving  us  for  the  past  twent}'^  or  thirt}^  years.  We  want  a  tariff  wall 
between  the  two  nations,  so  high  that  it  can  not  climb  over  it.  We 
want  to  profit  by  the  same  policy  which  has  so  aided  in  building  up 
the  United  States.  We  believe  in  protection  and  home  industry,  and 
we  shall  keep  our  tariff  high  enough  to  encourage  it." 

"American  manufacturers  are  securing  trade  by  coming  across  the 
border  and  building  branches  here.  Many  million  dollars  of  American 
capital  have  already  gone  into  such  branches.  Nearly  all  of  their 
chief  industrial  institutions  are  establishing  them.  Take  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Works  for  instance.  They  are  building  steam  engines 
for  this  railway.    They  put  up  a  number  for  us  last  year,  and  we  shall 
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buy  more  in  the  months  to  come.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  such  insti- 
tutions. We  want  their  goods,  but  we  want  them  made  on  Canadian 
soil  and  with  Canadian  labor/' 

IMMIGRATION   FROM   WESTERN   STATES. 

''Immigration  to  the  Northwest  continues.  It  is  only  at  its  begin- 
ning. We  are  having  out  there  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  UniU^d 
States  since  your  organization  as  a  Government.  Ihe  farmers  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  the  lands  became  valuable,  moved  over  the  mountains  to 
Ohio  and  took  up  honlesteads  there.     As  that  country  was  settled  and 

firices  rose,  the  farmer  with  two  or  three  sons  sold  out  and  moved  on  to 
llinois,  buying  a  block  of  cheap  land.  When  Illinois  grew,  the  march 
was  on  west  to  vVisconsin  and  Iowa.  Your  western  farmers  are  selling 
out  their  high-priced  lands  and  crossing  the  border  to  the  rich  wheat 
belt  of  Can^a.  They  can  get  farms  there  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  they  see  that  the  same  rise  in  vakies  is  bound  to  take 
place  as  has  occurred  in  the  United  States.  Values  have  not  advanced 
unduly  in  respect  to  farming  lands.  There  are  many  million  acres 
yet  to  be  settled,  and  good  lands  are  cheap.  In  some  of  the  towns 
prices  seem  to  me  extravagant.  In  Winnipeg,  for  instance,  real  estate 
IS  higher  than  in  Montreal.'' 

AMERICAN  HOGS  EXCLUDED. 
CANADIAN   RESTRICTION    OF   IMPORTS   UNDER   BOND. 

Consul-Oeneral  Foster,  in  forwarding  the  new  order  in  council  from 
Ottawa,  relating  to  the  importation  of  swine  from  the  United  States, 
states  it  is  expected  that  this  will  terminate  the  im|X)rtation  and  slaughter 
of  our  hogs  in  bond  in  Canada.     Following  are  the  amended  regulations: 

Sec.  45.  AH  swine  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  veterinarian  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  stating 
that  neither  swine  plague  nor  hog  cholera  has  existed  within  a  mdius 
of  5  miles  of  the  premises  in  which  they  have  l>een  kept  for  a  period 
six  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  shipment,  but  such  swine 
shall  nevertheless  be  inspected,  and  shall  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine 
of  thirty  days  before  bemg  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  Canadian 
animals. 

Sec.  46.  Swine  found  to  be  sutfering  from  contagious  disease  will 
Ik»  subject  to  slaughter  without  compensation. 

FARMERS   FAVOR   EXCLl'SION. 

Consul  Van  Sant  report.s  that  the  farmers  of  the  Kingston  district, 
though  adverse  to  a  high  tiiriff  against  American  manufactured  goods, 
stand  pat  against  American  swine.  Not  only  do  they  allege  the  danger 
of  disease  and  contagion,  but  that  the  inferior  American  hog  reduces 
the  reputation  abroad  of  the  purely  Canadian  bacon  and  hog  product*. 
They  claim  that  this  order  in  council  will  result  in  increased  trade  and 
prices  for  them.  The  consul  suggests  that  the  American  farmer 
and  packer  take  means  to  overcome  this  contention  by*  better  feeding 
and  breeding.     If  the  Canadian  claims  are  wrong  special  representa- 
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lives  should  be  sent  to  establish  the  facts.  Prices  for  live  hogs  rule 
high  at  Kingston.  Selects  are  quoted  at  $6.50  and  fats  a  shade  higher. 
Hoffs  are  scarce  and  demand  is  growing.  The  capacitv  of  Ontario 
packing  houses  has  been  increased  greatlv'  and  packers  claim  they  e4in 
care  for  40,0W  hogs  weekly. 

CURTAILS  THE   PACKING   INDUSTRY. 

Commercial  Agent  Fleming  sends  in  a  statement  from  Stanbridge 
by  one  of  the  Canadian  packers,  (1  C.  L.  Wilson,  manager  of  the 
establishment  at  Ingersoll,  giving  their  side  of  the  case.     He  says: 

The  prohibiting  of  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  in  bond  shipped  from 
the  United  States,  as  has  been  done  for  many  years,  will  work  a  great 
hardship  on  the  Canadian  packers.  In  the  past  packers  have  been  able 
to  keep  their  plants  in  operation  all  the  time,  and  American  hogs  killed 
and  cured  here  and  exported  to  England  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  home  industry.  Hereafter  packers  will  not  be  aWe  to  "keep  their 
plants  in  operation  nearly  all  the  time  unless  they  are  able  to  purchase 
a  great  many  more  Canadian  porkers  than  they  have  been  able  to  do 
in  past  years-  He  intimates  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  the  Dominion  packers  have  come  from  the  United  States  and  have 
been  slaughtered  m  bond. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  CANADIAN   APPLES. 

Consul  Daniels,  of  Sheffield,  writes  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Federated  Association  of  Fruiterers,  Florists,  and  Greengrocers 
recently  held  in  that  city  it  was  pointed  out  that  Canadian  apples  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  sold  at  a  much 
better  price  in  the  English  market.  This  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  government  had  adopted  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Fruiterers  with  regard  to  the  grading  and 
packing  of  fruit.  Concerning  produce  grown  upon  sewage  farms 
mention  was  made  of  the  claim  by  medical  men  that  fruit  should  not 
be  grown  upon  these  farms,  but  vegetables  so  grown  did  not  contain 
any  impurities  if  boiled.  No  official  action  was  taken  on  this  matter. 
With  a  view  to  decreasing  the  amount  of  unsound  fruit  offered  foi?. 
sale  the  appointment  of  public  inspectors  in  fruit  markets  was  urged, 
it  being  contended  that  sanitary  authorities  in  some  of  the  large  towns 
were  neglecting  to  pay  attention  to  unsound  fruit. 

ONTARIO. 
INCREASED   DEMAND   FOR  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

Consul  E.  S.  Hotchkiss,  of  Brockville,  in  submitting  his  annual 
repk)rt  for  that  consulate,  furnishes  a  number  of  facts  that  will  interest 
American  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  named 
by  the  consul.     He  writes: 

There  has  been  but  very  little  change  in  the  industrial  pursuits  here 
the  past  year,  and  at  present  there  are  quite  a  number  of  industries 
that  are  laying  off  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  employees  on 
account  of  a  decreased  demand  for  their  products.     A  stock  company 
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was  formed  here  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  gaso- 
line motors,  especially  for  launches,  but  thus  far  the  company  has  not 
proved  a  success.  Some  of  their  engines  have  been  replaced  with  those 
of  American  manufacture.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  launches 
being  built  for  next  season  that  will  be  fitted  up  with  gasoline  motors, 
and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  good  opening  here  for  the  sale  of  first- 
c)ass  motors. 

As  an  incentive  for  the  establishment  of  industries,  bonuses  and  free 
sites  are  given;  also  exemption  from  taxes,  and  in  one  instance  a  loan 
from  the  municipalitv  was  given  for  a  long  term  of  vears.  Strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the  people  patronize  liome  manufacture 
ers,  and  exhibitions  of  their  product  are  being  held  in  several  towns, 
styled  "Made  in  Canada,"  which  are  having  some  effect  on  the  trade. 
They  are  also  adopting  better  and  more  modern  machinery  instead  of 
using  the  old-favshioned  means  of  production,  and  are  taking  every  possi- 
ble means  to  place  their  factories  on  the  best  possible  footing  in  order 
to  meet  their  competitors. 

INCREASIN(}   DEMAND   FOR   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

Notwithstanding  their  efforts,  the  demand  for  articles  of  American 
manufacture  is  steadily  increasing,  especially  along  the  border,  as  the 
styles  and  patterns  taken  from  our  American  cities  are  the  more  popu- 
lar and  have  a  decided  preference,  and  apply  more  especially  to  nard- 
ware  and  tools,  boots  and  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  dry  goods, 
millinery,  etc.  Canada  is  making  progress  in  some  industries,  but  it 
wfn  be  some  time  before  importations  will  be  seriously  effected. 

The  leading  places  of  business  here  handle  articles  of  American 
manufacture  ouite  largely,  but  they  are  purchased  to  quite  an  extent 
from  jobbing  nouses  at  loronto  and  Montreal.  A  member  of  a  lead* 
ing  dry  goods  house  informed  me  that  they  Bad  not  had  a  call  from 
a  representative  of  a  house  from  the  United  States  handling  goods  in 
their  line  for  some  time. 

Trade  can  not  be  worked  up  successfully  through  correspondence, 
as  many  houses  try  to  do.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  samples 
exhibited  and  explained  by  a  representative,  and  with  the  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  both  rail  and  water,  and  the  proximity  to  our 
commercial  centers  the  trade  should  be  increased. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
JAPANESE   AND  CHINESE    SCHOOLS   IN   VANCOUVER. 

Consul  Dudlej',  of  Vancouver,  reports  that  a  movement  has  been 
started  by  the  Japanese  to  provide  schools  in  which  their  own  language 
shaH  be  taught.  There  are  several  hundred  Japanese  employed  in 
and  about  the  city,  many  of  whom  have  families.  As  many  of  these 
people  expect  to  return  to  Japan,  they  are  anxious  that  their  children 
shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language.     The  consul  writes: 

The  Japanese  here  are  engaged  in  raising  funds  to  establish  a  school 
in  which  their  children  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of  their  own  race. 
Something  more  that  $3,000  has  alreadv  been  subscribed,  and  a  lot  of 
land  is  tol)e  secured  and  a  suitable  building  will  be  erected  as  soon  as 
the  fund  becomes  sufficient. 
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The  Japanese  lalx)ring  man  setMns  to  he  a  eheerful  and  liberal  giver 
in  proportion  to  his  means.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
Japanese  laboring  here  in  sawmills,  logging  camps,  and  at  other 
employments  for  small  pay,  contributed  many  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  cause  to  which  they  stood  ready  to  give  their  lives  should  they  l)e 
called  to  return  home  and  enter  the  army.  These  poor  laboring  men 
sent  §10,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  fund  by  the  iii-st  steamship 
that  left  here  after  war  was  declared. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  funds  reauired  to  establish  the  school 
will  soon  be  accumulated;  a  first-class  Japanese  school  will  then  be 
opened  in  this  city.  Many  Japanese  children  attend  the  public  schools 
and  show  great  aptitude  in  accjuiring  the  English  language  and  in  their 
studies  generally.  Whether  these  children  will  remain  in  the  public 
schools,  attending  the  Japanese  school  at  night,  or  whether  they  will 
give  up  the  public  school  m  favor  of  their  own,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  consul  further  reports  that  the  executive  of  Chinese  Empire 
Reform  Association,  at  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Vancouver,  decided 
that  Chinese  schools  should  be  established  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Canada  and  that  Chinese  children  shall  be  trained  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  to  its  history  and  mythology.  To  this  end  it  is 
1)roposed  to  maintain  a  number  of  Chinese  teachers  in  each  of  the 
arge  cities. 

WOOD   PULP   AND   PAPER   MILL. 

Consul  Dudle}^  also  reports  that  the  Oriental  Company  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  mill  for  the  maimfacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  The  mill  will  be  erected  at  Swanson  Ba}^  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  large  tracts  of  spruce  are  located.     He  says: 

Some  months  ago  another  English  company  had  nearly  completed 
arrangements  for  entering  into  the  pulp  and  paper  business  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  but  the  lumbermen  made  objections  that  the  pulpmen 
had  located  timber  fit  for  lumber,  and  not  for  pulp,  and  insisted  that 
the  company  was  proposing  to  hold  the  timber  limits  upon  the  smaller 
rental  for  pulp  timber;  and  that  it  would  eventually  be  exploited  for 
its  lumber,  and  not  for  its  pulp.  This  quarrel  has  resulted  in  suspen- 
sion of  the  operations  of  that  company. 

IRON   AND  STEEL   IN    BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

A  large  deposit  of  excellent  iron  ore  near  Crawford  Bay,  on  the 
Kootenai  Lake,  has  just  been  sold  to  capitalists  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  other  places  in  the  United  States.  I  am  informed  that  the  devel- 
opment of  this  property  is  to  begin  at  once,  and  the  assertion  is  made 
that  the  establishment  will  be  turning  out  steel  rails  by  the  1st  of  June 
next. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  steel  raiFs  for  use  upon  the  several  rail- 
ways now  under  construction  in  this  Province.  At  present  rails  must 
be  brought  from  Sault  8te.  Marie,  a  very  long  haul  by  i*ail;  or  from 
England,  in  sailing  vessels  and  tramp  steamers,  around  Cape  Horn. 
Upon  an  island  alK>ut  80  miles  north  from  this  city  there  is  a  moun- 
tain of  ma^  aetic  iron  ore,  said  to  })e  nearly  90  per  cent  iron.  This 
property  has  lately  been  acquired  by  locrfl  capitalists.  A  shipment  of 
this  ore  htis  lately  been  sent  east  for  a  test,  and  if  the  report  is  satis- 
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factory  it  is  said  that  large  works  for  smelting  the  ore  and  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  will  be  erected  at  once.  There  are  large  deposits  of 
bog  and  hematite  iron  ore  at  different  points  in  this  Province. 

ACTIVE  COMPETITION   WITH   UNITED   STATES   WHEAT. 

American  citizens  from  Noilh  Dakota,  according  to  Consul  Dudley, 
have  built  several  large  elevators  and  flour  mills  in  Alberta  and 
other  provinces  in  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  British  Columbia. 
The  Dakota  parties  went  into  Alberta  in  July  last  and  since  then 
have  erected  and  are  now  operating  15  elevators,  whose  capacity-  is 
30,000  bushels  each.  Mr.  L.  P.  Strong,  who  is  the  secretary-treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  North  Dakota  concern,  in  one  of  his  recent  visits 
to  Alberta,  declared  that  the  future  of  the  Canadian  wheat  belt  was 
immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  He  is  quoted 
in  a  Vancouver  paper  as  follows: 

We  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wheat  of  Alberta 
can  be  shipped  through  Vancouver  in  successful  competition  with  that 
of  the  United  States  through  the  ports  of  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisco.  This  is  what  I  came  west  to  do.  The  Alberta  wheat  will 
without  doubt  move  this  way,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
before  large  elevators  will  be  erected  in  Vancouver. 

We  in  Alberta  are  as  anxious  to  export  our  wheat  through  Van- 
couver as  you  in  Vancouver  are  anxious  to  have  us  do  it.  By  this 
route  w^e  are  able  to  ship  in  competition  with  the  Manitoba  wheat, 
which  has  us  handicapped  toward  the  east,  Calgary  being  twice  as 
far  from  the  water  transportation  at  Port  Arthur.  In  the  same  way 
we  have  Winnipeg  handicapped  in  shipping  to  the  Pacific.  At  the 
same  time  we  can  compete  tnrough  this  port  with  the  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States,  ana  in  addition  to  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  a 
decided  oriental  preference  for  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  over  that  of 
the  United  States.  Another  point  is  that  the  United  States  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  wheat-exporting  country  and  will  shortly  cease  entirely. 
Even  now  they  require  an  extrn  large  crop  to  have  a  surplus  for  export, 
and  a  partial  failure,  or  even  an  ordinary  cr6p,  would  cut  them  off  the 
export  trade  altogether. 


Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Rivei's,  reports  that  the  minister  of 
agriculture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  made  an  order  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  and  slaughter  in  bond  of  hogs  from  the  United 
States,  to  be  effective  after  January  1.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this  order:  First,  the  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States, 
and,  second,  the  exportation  of  American  bacon  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  (knadian  bacon.  It  is  claimed  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Canadian  is  far  superior  to  American  bacon,  has  a  much  higher 
reputation  in  the  English  market,  and  that  its  reputation  is  impaired 
by  the  alleged  action  of  American  packers.  The  Toronto  Globe  adds 
eclitorially  that  ''the  chronic  uncertainty  under  whic>  [Canadian] 
packei*s  labor  and  the  apparent  fitf ulness  of  Canadian  farmers  in  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  suitlible  animals  are  weak  spots  in  the  bacon 
industry." 
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EUROPE. 

REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE. 

SOUND  ADVICE  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 

HOW   TO   EXTEND  UNITED  STATES  TRADE — CONTRAST  OF  METHODS. 

Consul  Gaulin,  of  Havre,  furnishes  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
article  on  how  to  secure  and  extend  American  trade.  He  deprecates 
the  useless  and  obsolete  methods  generally  adopted  by  American 
exporters,  especially  as  to  their  manner  of  soliciting  trade  in  non- 
English  speaking  countries.  His  advice,  if  closely  followed,  would 
no  doubt  add  greatly  to  the  sales  of  American  products  abroad.  He 
says: 

The  consulate  at  this  port  receives  in  the  course  of  each  year  a 
great  number  of  letters  from  houses  in  the  United  States  desirous  of 
hnding  in  France  a  market  for  their  goods.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  finns  in  question,  especially  if  the}^  are  important 
ones,  give  in  their  own  country  the  greatest  possible  attention  and 
make  the  most  systematic  efforts  to  secure  business.  It  is  probable 
that  they  have  a  number  of  salesmen  constantly  traveling  and  solicit- 
ing orders,  and  that  these  salesmen  are  provided  with  a  full  line  of 
samples,  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  carry  samples,  of  the  article 
or  articles  in  which  they  deal.  Yet  these  same  firms,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  know  competition  the  world  over  to  be  keen,  and  in  spite 
of  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  orders, 
expect  to  sell  goods  in  Europe  with  very  little  effort,  relying,  as  a 
nile,  upon  a  list  of  names  of  possiblepurchasers  sent  to  them,  at  their 
request,  by  the  American  consul.  To  the  persons  whose  names  are 
thus  furnished  the  American  merchant  or  manufacturer  sends  cata- 
logues printed  in  English  (a  language  which  comparatively  few 
Frenchmen  can  read),  with  measurements  in  feet  and  inches,  weights 
in  pounds,  capacities  in  gallons,  and  prices  in  dollars  and  cents,  all  of 
which  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  avemge  Frenchman  as  shakus,  bong- 
kals,  almudes,  sols,  yens,  and  rubles  would  be  to  an  American.  In- 
deed if  an  America  merchant  were  offered  bv  a  firm  in  Canton  lO.OOi) 
piculs  of  rice  at  so  manv  Haikwan  tales  a  picul,  with  freight  to  San 
Francisco  at  so  many  Chefoo  taelsper  100  cubic  li,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  at  once  see  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  offer. 

BUSINESS  REFLECTION   REQUIRED. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  might,  if  he  took  the  time  and  pains  to 
do  so,  reduce  these  unfamiliar  weights,  measurements,  and  prices  to 
bushels,  feet,  and  dollars.  But  the  Chinaman's  chances  of  doing 
business  would  be  much  greater  if  he  offered  his  merchandise  in  a 
manner  and  on  a  basis  which  would  be  understood  at  once  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  offer  was  made,  for  the  reason  that  in  these  days, 
when  the  seller  seeks  the  buyer  rather  than  the  buyer  the  seller,  it  is 
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advisable  to  avoid  anything  that  tends  to  confuse  the  possible  pur- 
chaser or  befog  him  in  the  transaction.  But  the  avcmge  American 
business  man  who  desires  to  establish  a  trade  in  France  not  only 
imagines  that  it  can  be  done  with  far  less  etfoil  than  at  home,  but 
that  it  can  be  done  by  sending  out  catalogues  and  circular  letters.  He 
does  not  seem  to  reflect  nor  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
English,  German,  and  other  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  make 
and  sell  the  same  articles  that  he  does  and  who,  in  a  word,  are  com- 
petitors, send  competent  commercial  travelers  at  regular  intervals  to 
visit  the  trade  in  France  and  elsewhere — travelers  who  speak  French 
and  other  languages,  who  are  provided  with  samples,  and  whose 
employers,  knowing  that  over  445,0(X),()(M)  people  in  tlie  world  use  the 
metric  system  when  transacting  business  with  customers  who  know 
no  other,  make  it  a  point  to  use  it  also.  Moreover,  the  German,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Swiss  business  men  are  ready  to 
?five  credit  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  to  houses  of  good  standing, 
or  the  reason  that  the  firms  to  which  the  latter  sell  also  ask  for  credit, 
and  because  credit  is  customary  in  Europe.  The  American  exacts 
cash  before  the  goods  are  shipped. 

BAD   BUSINESS   METHODS. 

In  addition  to  the  American  business  man  who  imagine^:^  that  he  can 
do  a  large  trade  by  sending  catalogues  printed  in  English  to  France  is 
the  merchant  who  seeks  a  European  market,  not  because  he  has  any 
idea  of  systematically  establishing  and  building  up  a  trade,  but  l)ec«use 
business  happens  to  oe  dull  for  the  time  being  in  the  United  States. 
He  writes,  let  us  say,  to  the  consul  at  Havre  (and  hundreds  of  lettei's 
at  this  office  go  to  attest  the  fact)  asking  to  be  put  into  communication 
with  a  reputable  firm  desirous  of  buying  a  certain  kind  and  quality 
of  lumber  at  a  certain  price.  The  consul,  acting  practically  as  the 
American's  agent,  finds  a  firm  ready,  and  perhaps  e^ger,  to  purchase 
an  important  lot,  and  an  order  is  sent  to  America.  A  cash  payment  is 
agreea  upon,  and  a  sufficient  credit  deposited  in  a  New  Yort  bank  to 
be  drawn  by  the  shipper  upon  presentation  of  the  invoice  and  bill  of 
lading.  Everything  is  satisfactory,  the  importer  is  to  receive  the 
lumber  he  wants,  and  the  American  merchant  has  secured  the  order 
he  sought.  The  moment  for  shipment  arrives;  but  in  the  meantime 
business,  which  was  dull  in  America,  has  reviv^ed.  The  lumber  mer- 
chant has  more  orders  at  home  than  he  can  fill,  and  he  decides  not  to 
ship  to  Havre  the  lumber  for  which  he  solicited,  received,  and  accepted 
an  order.  In  other  words,  he  has  simply  been  looking  for  a  foreign 
trade  because  business  at  home  was  temporarily  depressed,  and  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  either  establish  a  foreign  trade  or  develop  it. 
Sometimes  this  failure  to  fill  an  order  ends  in  no  serious  consequences; 
or,  again,  if  the  merchant  in  Havre  has  agreed  to  deliver  to  certain 
customers  on  this  side  the  wood  w  hich  he  counts  upon  receiving  and 
finds  that  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  situation  becomes  a  very  embar- 
rassing one  for  him  and  a  thoroughly  disheartening  one  for  the  consul. 
All  this  annoyance  could  have  l>een  avoided,  and  would  l>e  avoided  had 
the  American,  upon  discovering  an  outlet  for  his  merchandise,  deter- 
mined upon  nursing  and  developing  it  as  he  does  at  home.  As  it  is, 
the  dealer  in  Havre  sends  future  orders  to  Norway,  and  will  hav«^ 
nothing  more  to  do  with  America. 
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SUCCESSFUL  METHODS. 

We  now  come  to  another  category  of  the  American  business  man. 
He  comes  in  person  to  France,  examines  and  investigates  the  demand 
for  the  product  or  article  in  which  he  deals,  ascertains  what  nations 
are  already  filling  this  demand,  sees  if  he  can  supply  the  same  article 
at  a  lower  price,  out  of  as  good  quality,  sets  to  work  proving  to  the 
trade  that  he  can  do  so,  gets  orders,  fills  them,  determines  to  nold  the 
business  he  gets  and  to  increase  it,  does  not  trust  solely  to  catalogues, 
meets  his  competitors  on  their  own  ground,  and— succeeds.  I  can 
name  fifty  or  more  firms  of  this  description  in  France,  while  those 
who  mig&t  have  done  a  large  business,  but  who  have  given  up  after  a 
faint-hearted  effort,  are  innumerable;  all  of  which  would  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  whenever  our  manufacturers,  who  now  furnish  France 
with  only  12  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  she  imports, 
will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  that  market  they  will  succeed, 
hut  not  imtil  then.  Their  real  indifference  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
their  relative  failure. 

EXTRACTION  OF  OIL. 
DETAILS  OF   THE   TETRACHLORIDE   OF  CARBON    PROCESS. 

The  publication  in  September  last  in  the  Reports  of  a  process  of 
extracting  oil  by  the  use  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  furnished  by 
Consul-General  Skinner,  attracted  attention  of  interested  persons  in 
this  country,  and  has  resulted  in  the  reception  by  the  consul-general  of 
many  inquiries.     In  reply  to  these  he  writes: 

The  publication  of  a  report  in  regard  to  the  extraction  of  oil  at 
Marseille  by  the  use  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  appearing  in  Monthly 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  September,  has  been  followed  by  a 
number  of  inquiries  addressed  to  me  in  regard  to  certain  practical 
details.     Replying  to  these  correspondents,  I  have  to  say  that  the 

Jrocess  described  is  now  in  actual  operation  at  the  plant  of  Messrs. 
ules  Deiss  &  Co.,  of  40,  Chemin  des  Chartreux,  Marseille,  and  also 
in  one  other  local  mill.  Messrs.  Jules  Deiss  &  Co.  have  been  in  busi- 
ness in  this  city  for  a  great  many  years,  where  the}'  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  intimated  to  me  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  take  up  the 
inquiries  of  foreign  correspondents  as  to  tneir  success. 

None  of  the  manufacturers  of  oil-pressing  and  extracting  machinery 
in  Marseille  issue  complete  and  illustrated  price  lists^and  descriptions, 
as  is  the  custom  of  similar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  The 
local  concerns  familiar  with  the  tetrachloride  process  and  capable  of 
submitting  plans  and  erecting  the  machinery  are:  B.  &  A.  Bezer,  7,  Rue 
Forbin;  Et.  T^tefort,  26,  Rue  B^rard;  Tranchand,  38-46,  Boulevard 
des  Dames.  These  firms  have  had  actual  experience  in  putting  up  the 
machineiy  for  the  tetrachloride  process  under  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Emile  Deiss,  3,  Rue  Suffren,  Marseille,  a  chemist,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  my  information  on  this  subject.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Deiss  himself  could  be  retained  professionally  to  supply 
detailed  estimates  and  information,  for  which  pui*pose  he  is  entirely 
competent. 
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PROCESS  OF  TREATMENT. 

The  process  under  eonsidemtion  extracts  all  the  oil  from  the  raw 
material  treated.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon process  which  ha^  been  employed  in  Marseille  lor  ^-ears  with 
great  commercial  success.  The  objection  to  the  sulphuret  of  carbon 
process  is  the  danger  of  explosion  and  the  odor  of  the  resulting  oil. 
which  is  only  adapted  for  soap  making  and  other  industrial  purp>oses. 
It  is  claimed  for  tne  tetrachloride  proi'ess  that  these  disadvantages  are 
largely  overcome.  It  naturally  follows,  even  though  the  process  be 
more  expensive,  that  both  under  the  head  of  initial  installment  and 
operating  expenses  the  high-grade  product  overcomes  this  disadvatage. 

'TREATMENT  OF  CAKE. 

Oil  cake  treated  by  this  process  is  richer,  after  the  extraction  of  the 
oil,  in  ammonia  and  nitrogen.  What  the  increase  is  I  can  not  say.  Up 
to  this  time  at  Marseille  all  the  cake  treated  in  this  manner  has  been 
sold  for  agricultural  purposes.  Mr.  Deiss  tells  me,  however,  that  he 
has  personally  experimented  with  the  product  as  a  cattle  food,  sending 
a  considerable  quantity-  to  Berne,  Switzerland,  where  it  was  eaten 
without  any  repulsion  whatever.  For  this  purpose  he  used  a  corn 
cake  of  which  there  is  comparatively  little  of  domestic  manufacture  in 
this  market  of  any  kind.  The  manufactures  of  tetrachloride  of  car- 
bon, so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  Soci^t^  de  Produits  Chimiques  Marseille 
FEstaque,  12,  Rue  Breteuil,  Marseille,  and  the  Soci^te  Volta,  Lyon, 
Rhone.  The  former  sm'iety  furnivshes  the  material  at  the  present 
time  at  $13.51  per  220  pounds. 

The  apparatus  in  daily  use  in  Marseille  operates  satisfactorily,  but 
might  not  yield  equally  good  results  if  the  raw  product  in  use  con- 
sisted of  corn  germs  wfiich  contain  amylaceous  matter  likely  to  c^use 
the  obstruction  of  the  netting  or  bars.  Some  experiments  with  a 
modified  apparatus  would  therefore  be  necessary  if  it  were  desired  to 
treat  this  raw  material.     The  loss  of  tetrachloride  is  about  the  same 

E?r  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.    Mr. 
eiss  thinks  that  the  net  loss  is  perhaps  a  little  less. 

PEANUTS. 
FRENCH   SUPPLIES   RECEIVED   FROM   AFRICA. 

Consul-General  Skinner  finds  that  the  trade  in  edible  peanuts  in 
Marseille  is  of  very  secondary  importance.  This  article,  both  shelled 
and  unshelled,  is  received  in  this  city  for  the  use  of  the  oil  manufac- 
turers, and  considembly  over  one- half  of  the  total  importation  con- 
sists of  kernels  only.  As  a  rule,  the  only  nuts  in  the  shell  received  at 
Marseille  are  those  forwarded  from  Senegal  and  Gambia,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  from  which  tliis  city  receives  from  80,000  to  100,000 
tons  annually.  From  these  imports,  and  more  particularly  the  Rufis- 
que  and  Sine  nuts,  local  dealers  select  the  best  for  edTble  purposes, 
and  these  selected  nuts  are  largely  exported.  The  most  important 
dealer  and  exporter  of  edible  nuts  is  C.  G.  Constantinides,  5  Cours 
Lieutaud,  and  1  strongly  advise  my  correspondents  to  communicate 
with  him. 
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The  trade  in  Spanish  peanuts  in  Marseille  is  a  very  small  one,  as 
daring  the  last  two  years  the  imports  in  this  city  have  not  exceeded 
li)0  to  200  tons.  Crops  in  Spain  have  been  decreasing  of  late  years, 
and  good  qualities  from  other  sources,  notably  the  west  and  east  coasts 
of  Africa,  now  replace  the  Spanish  nuts.  Tne  new  African  crop  will 
begin  to  arrive  in  this  city  in  February,  and  the  reports  now  in  hand 
are  satisfactory  as  regards  both  quality  and  (juantity. 

AMERICAN   NUTS   80»ERIOR. 

America  began  to  be  a  buyer  of  peanuts  in  Marseille  in  1903,  when 
the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  was  $27,065.  I  am 
told  that  while  the  deliveries  were  entirely  satisfactory,  the  nuts  were 
not  regarded  as  equal  to  the  best  domestic  grades.  On  December  8 
the  following  prices  per  100  kilos.  (220  pounds)  prevailed  in  this  city: 
Ruffisque,  new  crop,  $4.92;  Gambia,  new  crop,  $4.73;  Bas  de  Cote, 
$4.44.  All  of  the  foregoing  for  nuts  in  the  shell.  Bombay,  $5.31; 
Coromandel,  $5.21;  Mozambique,  $7.14;  all  shelled  kernels. 

Imports  at  Marseille  during  the  eleven  months  ending  November 
30,  1905,  were  as  follows:  Peanuts  shelled,  96,202  tons;  unshelled, 
55,060  tons.  The  imports  during  the  same  period  of  1904  were  100,654 
tons  and  76,633  tons,  respectively. 

MACHINE-MADE    LACES. 
RISE   IN   PRODUCTION   PRICES   RECORDED  AT   PLAUEN. 

Consul  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  reports  a  rise  in  the  price  of  producing 
machine-made  laces,  which  in  recent  years  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions as  to  indicate  a  decided  advance.     He  writes: 

In  the  wonderful  industry  of  machine-made  lace  that  has  in  recent 
years  reached  such  proportions  in  Plauen  a  decided  advance  in  prices 
must  now  be  recorded.  This  is  due  to  the  twofold  proprietorship 
wherein  one  person  furnishes  the  machines  and  thread  and  another, 
the  manufacturer  proper,  the  designs  and  afterwards  exploits  the  laces 
as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Most  of  the  machine  owners  are  confed- 
erated, and  when  the  volume  of  business  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers warranted,  the  owners  demanded  higher  payment  for  the  use  of 
their  looms. 

The  upward  tendency  now  manifest  in  the  lace  market  is  directly 
due  to  the  concerted  action  of  owners  within  the  past  few  weeks  in 
raising  the  stitch  rate  from  26  and  28  pfennigs  to  32^  for  guipure  and 
35  pfennigs  for  net  tops  per  1,000  stitches,  and  even  45  and  50  pfennigs 
for  higher  classes  of  work.  While  materially  affecting  all  grades,  the 
difference  will  be  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  cheaper  lines.  Although 
there  was  a  natural  disposition  on  the  part  of  tne  manufacturers  to 
oppose  the  advance,  thej^  have  yielded,  in  view  of  the  many  orders 
they  are  under  obligations  to  fill  for  immediate  delivery  or  later  for 
the  spring  trade.  When  business  is  less  brisk  there  is  a  slight  likeli- 
hood that  the  stitch  rate  may  be  reduced,  but  it  is  hardly  probable. 
Before  the  rise  in  question,  when  there  was  less  work  on  nand  and 
many  of  the  machines  were  not  constantly  occupied,  it  was  claimed  by 
the  owners  that  they  rented  at  a  loss. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  PLAUEN   LACE8. 

Although  long  known  to  the  merchant,  it  is  becoming  recognized 
by  the  public  that  there  is  every  possibility  in  Plauen  lace.  Not  only 
are  many  of  the  hand-made  laces  of  conventional  designs  followed  with 
marvelous  fidelity,  but  new  eifects  of  exquisite  delicacy  are  offered 
daily  by  local  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  very  fine  pat- 
terns of  Plauen  origin  are  imitated,  unfortunately,  not  always  with 
permission,  as  closely  as  possible  with  coarser  thread  and  put  together 
with  less  skill  and  care,  so  that  the  goods  are  disposed  of  at  prices  so 
low  that  the  recent  increuse  will  not  reduce  the  bulk  of  manufacture. 
Localities  that  produce  hand  lace  find  it  necessary  to  import  Plauen 
manufacitures  in  some  of  their  manifold  varieties  in  order  to  supply  a 
demand  for  lace  for  every-day  use.  Consequent  on  the  delicacy  of  the 
hand-made  laces  and  the  weeks  oftentimes  consumed  in  their  fabrica- 
tion, the  cost  of  some  pieces  is  so  excessive  that  it  is  only  within  the 
reach  of  the  especially  fortunate  to  acquire  them.  In  spite  of  the 
advance  in  price,  which  will  range  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  machine- 
made  lace  in  fairly  any  gradation  of  value  and  design  w  ill  remain  so 
far  below  hand-made  laces  that  the  one  will  still  exist  an  artistic  lux- 
ury obtainable  in  very  limited  quantities,  while  the  other  will  be  a 
commercial  article,  the  output  or  which  can  always  meet  the  needs  of 
the  market  and  at  the  same  time  be  such  a  close  approximation  in  tex- 
ture and  elegance  to  the  hand-made  lace,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  daily  utility,  that  the  difference  will  affect  only  the  expert  and 
the  wealthy. 

RIBBON    INDISTRY. 

Consul  Brunot,  of  St.  Etienne,  reix)rts  that  St  Etientie  and  its  envi- 
rons produced  during  the  last  year  over  80,000,000  francs  ($16,000,000) 
worth  of  ribbons  and  passementeries,  which  w^as  an  excess  of  10,000,000 
francs  over  the  production  of  the  preceding  j^ear.  This  increase  was 
attributed  to  the  great  demand  for  ver}^  light  and  flimsy  ribbons  for 
hat  trimming  sold  at  low  prices.  The  article  most  in  favor  was  that 
chilled  "  lumineux,''  characterized  by  an  extremely  slight  tissue,  bril- 
liant and  supple.  With  this  vapory  and  almost  imponderable  ribbon 
the  Parisian  modistes  garnished  nats  in  every  variety  of  style  and  with 
verv  good  effect.  The  manufacture  of  this  novelty  entailed  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  work,  and  wages  of  the  weavers  increased  from  30 
to  50  per  cent.  But  the  results  were  not  so  good  for  the  manufacturers, 
as  the  market  l>ecame  speedily  overstocked  and  the  selling  prices  went 
down  by  reason  of  the  ext(»nsive  competition:  conse(|uently  but  little 
profit  was  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  velvet  and  silk  ribbons  of  high 
quality  were  not  in  much  favor  during  1904,  a!id  the  depression  still 
exists  ^u  these  articles. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

TEXTILES   WILL   BE   THE   PRINCIPAL   FEATURE    AT   TOURCOING. 

Tourcoing,  an  important  textile  city,  with  Roubaix,  its  neighbor,  the 
most  important  textile  center  of  contiiient^il  Euroi)e,  is  to  open  an 
international  exhibition  on  the  first  day  of  May,  which  will  be  con- 
tinued until  September  30.     It  will  deal  principally  with  the  textile 
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trade,  but  will  admit  machines,  tools,  and  exhibits  connected  with 
h>'^ienic,  sociologic,  and  analogous  problems,  for  these  are  more  or 
less  of  interest  to  textile  concerns.  No  goods  will  be  admitted  for 
exhibition  after  April  5,  nor  will  any  demand  for  admission  l)e  accepted 
after  February  1. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  governing  admission  to  space,  those  who 
dela3^  their  demands  run  the  risk  of  refusal  or  of  ontaining  only  a 
small  amount  of  space,  since  the  exhibition  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  is  very  limited.  For  many  reasons  those  who  are  not 
ready  for  the  opening  by  April  15  will  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  of  the 
sum  charged  them  for  space  for  each  day's  delay  after  that  date,  up 
to  April  25,  after  which  date  no  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  any  work  of  installation  save  by  or  under  special  order  or  author- 
ization. Every  project  connected  with  the  exposition,  before  its 
execution,  shall  be  approved  by  the  municipal  administration,  and  all 
works  of  whatever  nature  shall  conform  to  recognized  i-ules  of  art. 

Eack  foreign  country  is  asked  to  be  represented  by  a  commissioner- 

Seneral,  charged  with  the  interests  of  his  country.     In  case  this  is  not 
one,  the  exhibitors  of  a  country  may  send  a  delegate  from  their 
number  to  the  general  directors'  meetings. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS. 

Articles  intended  for  exhibition  shall  be  free  of  all  duties  and  taxes, 
provided  they  are  duly  reexported  after  the  exposition  closes.  The 
exposition  authorities  will  pay  the  general  expenses  of  erecting  the 
exposition  buildings  and  their  equipment.  The  expense  of  putting  up 
particular  buildings  by  exhibitors  must  be  borne  by  the  exhibitors 
themselves.  Each  exhibitor  will  have  to  pay  rent  ranging  from  10 
francs  per  square  meter  to  50  francs,  and  in  addition  will  have  to  pay 
a  registration  fee  of  20  francs.  Reasonable  reductions  will  be  made 
to  parties  taking  more  than  25  square  meters  of  space.  The  exhibits 
connected  with  social  economics,  social  assistance,  etc,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  are  of  an  industrial  character,  will  be  admitted  free  and 
given  free  space.  Books,  memorials,  volumes  exposed  alone,  will  have 
to  pay  5  francs  for  each  volume. 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  BE   REPRESENTED. 

Explosives,  fulminates,  etc.,  will  not  be  admitted,  nor  will  corro- 
sive or  offensive  articles.  No  article  exhibited  may  be  copied,  photo- 
graphed, or  drawn  by  a  draftsman  without  permission.  No  photo- 
graphs may  be  taken  of  the  buildings  or  parts  of  the  Exposition 
without  due  permission.  Inasmuch  as  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many are  to  be  represented,  very  little  urging  ought  to  be  needed  to 
get  American  manufacturers  to  exhibit.     Moreover,  the  French  are 

foing  over  to  electrical  machines  and  appliances  in  manufactures, 
arnessing  every  river  in  the  Republic  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
This  alone  is  indicative  of  possibilities  for  American  manufacturers  of 
electrical  appliances.  The  rules  and  regulations,  printed  in  French, 
are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  where  they  may  be  examined  by  interested  parties. 

No.  304—06 12 
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GERMANY. 

THE  MEAT  SUPPLY  QUESTION. 
INCREASED   PRUNES — REMOVAL  OF  PROHIBITORY  RULES  DEMANDED. 

Consul  H.  W.  Harris,  of  Mannheim,  furnishes  a  report  of  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  Pfalz,  an  important  trade 
body,  at  which  the  question  of  meat  suppl}'  in  Germany  was  discussed. 
Following  an  address  b}'  the  president  of  the  chamber  there  was  an 
interesting  discussion  which  was  published,  and  from  which  the  follow- 
ing was  taken  by  the  consul : 

As  is  known  during  the  past  months  the  prices  of  meat  liave  greatly 
increased  until  to-day  for  many  families  they  are  prohibitive.  This 
will  require  a  prompt  remedy.  To  the  memorials  which  have  already 
been  presented  from  numerous  places  to  the  proper  authorities,  the 
reply  has  been  in  part  that  it  is  a  matter  only  of  higher  prices  for 
meat,  and  not  a  meat  famine.  That  is,  however,  only  a  war  of  words. 
Every  housekeeper  is  having  the  experience  that  it  is  really  a  question 
of  famine  that  finds  its  expression  at  the  same  time  in  higher  prices. 
Moreover  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  merely  local  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
the  complaints  are  heard  all  over  Germany,  from  which  it  is  p4ain 
enough  that  the  condition  is  not  one  brought  about  artificially  by  the 
dealers  or  butchers.  Indeed  the  butchers  are  the  class  which  espe- 
cially suffer  under  the  present  conditions. 

AN   UNFUT^FTLLED  PROPHECY. 

''The  Prussian  minister  of  agriculture  declared  in  August  that  the 
meat  famine  would,  be  over  in  six  weeks.  This  prophecy  has  not  been 
fulfilled  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  famine 
remains  as  yet  undiminished  and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  view.  The 
supply  in  most  of  the  markets  is  small  and  confined  mainly  to  small 
animals.  The  entire  present  situation  clearly  discloses  the  untinith  of 
the  agrarian  declaration  that  Germany  is  in  a  position  to  fully  provide 
for  her  needs.  If  this  view  were  correct  the  present  famine  could  not 
exist.  This  famine  appears  rather  as  the  result  of  our  present  vicious 
legislation,  which  has  prevented  the  importation  of  American  meat. 
Our  working  classes  can  not  do  without  meat  if  the\'  are  to  continue 
able  to  compete  with  foreign  lands.  With  the  present  policy  of  fair 
words  it  can  not  be  done.  A  practical  and  effective  remedy  must  be 
found.  In  this  respect  the  proposals  recently  made  to  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  a  petition  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Berlin  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  are  as  follows: 

^'1.  The  removal  of  the  prohibition  against  admitting  cattle  while 
retaining  such  control  as  may  be  req^uired  on  sanitary  grounds  and  the 
setting  aside  of  the  unnecessary  diflSculties  which  now  exist  to  the 
admission  of  cattle  at  certain  permitted  points. 

"2.  The  removal  of  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of 
fresh  meats  and  the  alK>lishing  of  the  restrictive  regulations  for  the 
iaspection  of  meats  intended  for  import. 
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*' These  pro|X)sals  are  in  no  sense  too  far- reaching,  and  it  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  chamber  will  have  influence  with  the  proper  authorities 
to  set  aside  the  meat  famine  in  the  manner  proposed." 

A   DIITICULT   QUESTION. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  address  the  view  was  expressed  by  a 
nieml>er  of  the  chamber  that  while  the  existence  of  an  actual  meat 
famine  can  not  be  denied,  the  question  of  how  best  to  confront  the 
situation  was  an  extremely  difficult  one.  In  Austria  meat  is  to-day  as 
expensive  as  with  us.  If  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  farmers 
are  reaping  advantages  by  the  feeding  of  animals  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, that  view  is  an  error,  since  farmers  must  pay  for  cattle  intended 
for  feeding  a  price  that  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  possible.  Only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  upward  tendency  m  the  price  of  meat  were 
those  farmers  wno  had  already  bought  their  animals  profited.  With 
reference  to  the  removing  of  the  barriei*s  to  foreign  imports,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  a  number  of  foreign  states  (Hungary,  Italy,  etc.) 
cattle  disease  prevails,  and  on  that  account  the  importing  of  cattle 
from  these  districts  might  result  in  immeasurable  injury  to  our  own 
live-stock  industry.  Onlv  through  our  severe  restrictive  measures 
closing  the  borders  has  (jermany  in  recent  years  remained  substan- 
tially free  from  cattle  disease.  On  the  other  side  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Germany  can  not  supply  its  present  demand  for  meat,  and  for  this 
reason  the  aamission  of  American  canned  meats  is  to  be  recommended, 
as  the  meat  regulation  in  America  has  been  substantially  improved 
over  that  formerly  existing.  As  for  the  rest  it  would  be  very  appro- 
priate if  facilities  for  stabbing  animals  at  the  border  were  provided 
and  that  young  animals  intended  for  feeding  purposes  could  be  detained 
and  controlleda  few  weeks  before  final  permission  was  given  to  their 
further  admission  into  the  country. 

From  another  side  of  the  chamber  the  danger  to  the  native  live- 
stoc*k  industry  by  the  admission  of  live  animals  from  foreign  countries 
was  emphasized  and  the  admission  of  American  canned  meats  alone 
favored.     Further  discussion  upon  the  necessity  of  som.e  method  to 

Erovide  for  a  liberal  admission  of  foreign  meats  followed,  the  view 
eing  expressed  that  instead  of  aiding  the  farmer  by  high  meat  tariffs 
this  can  be  done  in  other  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  removing  the  duty 
on  feed. 

RELIEF  MEASURES. 
AMERICAN   MEAT   BY   WAY   OF   ENGLAND. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  article  from  the 
Muenchener  Zeitung  of  December  12,  forwarded  by  Consul-General 
W.  F.  Wright,  of  Munich,  is  pertinent: 

The  importation  of  beef  cattle  from  Denmark  shows  a  large  decrease 
for  the  third  Quarter  of  this  year.  In  the  first  quarter  31,958  head 
were  iniportea,in  the  second  37,545  head,  and  in  the  third  only  27,025 
head.  The  cattle  from  Denmark  consist  mostly  of  cows,  and  the 
importation  is  permitted  to  enter  the  German  Empire  only  upon  the 
condition  that  the  animals  shall  be  slaughtered  for  beef  and  not 
employed  for  domestic  or  agricultuml  purposes.  Arranyfonients  have 
been  made  for  importing  dressed  meat  from  England.     Thi^beef  will 
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be  imported  in  shipments  of  about  l,Oi)U  sides  weekly,  the  importation 
to  be  of  sides  of  American  cattle  which  have  been  slaughtered  in 
Birkenhead  and  Deptford,  and  shipped  from  one  or  the  other  of  those 
points  to  German  ports.  Since  the  first  of  this  3  ear  (1905)  over  2<K) 
tons  of  meat  have  been  imported  from  Roumania.  This  latter  meat  is 
slightly  salted  and  packed  in  strong  oaken  barrels  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  while  in  transit. 

SWINE   FROM   RUSSIA. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  pro- 
hibited the  transit  of  Russia!)  swine  through  Austria  to  Germany,  as 
at  that  time  it  threatened  to  ruin  the  export  of  Austrian  swine  to 
south  German3\  Since  then  this  Austrian  export  has  ceased,  and  the 
German  Government  petitioned  the  Austrian  Government,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  for  an  abolition  of  this  prohibition,  because  of 
the  action  of  a  ministerial  congress  held  in  Kattowitz  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  import  of  Russian  swine  by  80() 
head  monthly.  It  is  not  exactly"  clear  wh}-  this  increased  importation 
should  have  to  pass  through  Austria,  when  the  great  bulk  of  Russian 
cattle  are  imported  into  Germany  direct  without  touching  Austrian 
territoiy.  Tlie  reason  is,  most  probably,  that  the  Agrarians  wished 
to  make  this  small  concession  to  the  consumer  in  south  Germany 
dependent  upon  the  Austrian  Government,  which  latt^ir,  as  anticipated, 
refused  to  i-aise  the  prohibition. 

SEWING  MACHINE  TRADE. 
PREPARING   TO   (COMPETE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

(k)nsul  H.  W.  Harris,  of  Mannheim,  furnishes  the  following  report 
on  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  compete  with  American 
sewing  machines: 

Our  manufacturers  of  sewing  machines  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
view  the  steady  gains  that  the  German  sewing  machine  is  making, 
not  only  in  Germany  but  in  other  foreign  markets.  The  success 
achieved  abroad  by  the  American  machine  has  been  most  noteworthy, 
due  not  only  to  the  excellence  of  the  machine  itself  but  to  the  superb 
organization  through  which  it  has  been  placed  upon  the  market.  Its 
German  rivals  are  pushing  to  the  front,  and  the  manufacturer  here 
is  alert  to  the  improvement  of  his  machine,  the  cheapening  of  its 
cost,  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  trade  which  he  has  seen  somewhat 
grudginglv  go  to  the  American  manufacturer.  He  tells  you  now 
somewhat  confident!}'  that  he  has  as  good  or  somewhat  better  machine 
than  the  American,  and  that  the  necessity  of  buving  sewing  machines 
of  American  manufacture  no  longer  exists.  The  question  is  sure  to 
resolve  itself  more  and  more  into  one  of  price  at  which  our  machines 
can  be  sold,  their  thorough  adaptation  to  the  trade,  and  diligence  in 
pushing  them  into  the  markets. 

IX^CAI.    FACTORIES. 

There  are  four  factories  in  this  consular  district  engaged  in  sewing 
machine  manufacture — the  Maschinenfabrik  Gritzner  in  Durlach,  the 
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Nnhmaschinenfabrik  voniials  Haid  &  Nou  in  Carlsruho,  tin*.  Pfalzischo 
Nahina^chiueti  uiul  Fahriiider  Fahrik  in  Kaiserslautvrn,  and  the  Pfatf 
Nahmaschinen  Fahrik  also  in  Kaiserslautern.  The  I  )urlarh  concern 
reports  3,00(J  employees  in  1904,  and  manufactures  other  machinery, 
sewing  machines  being,  however,  its  principal  branch.  It  claims  that 
considerably  more  than  one  million  of  its  sewing  machines  are  now  in 
use,  and  that  its  foreign  tinide  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  American 
machine  remaining  its  principal  competitor.  The  Carlsruhe  factory" 
reports  a  favorable  year  during  1904,  the  falling  off  in  Russian  trade 
bemg  fairly  offset  by  new  trswe  in  other  countries.  The  Pffilzische 
Nahmaschinen  und  Fahrrftder  Fabrik  of  Kaiserslautern  manufacturer 
sewing  machines  (the  Kayser)  and  })icycles.  Their  report  for  1904 
and  for  their  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  was  favorable, 
and  refers  to  a  growing  export  trade  to  nearly  all  European  countries 
and  to  trans- Atlantic  point^.  The  concern  emplo\  s  about  1,000  work- 
men, and  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  in  1904  and  8  per  cent  the 
current  year. 

The  Pfaff  Nahmaschinen  Fabrik  of  Kaiserslautern  is  one  of  the  leading 
factories  of  its  class  in  Germany.  Its  machines  (the  Pfaff)  are  widely 
advertised,  and  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  concern  employs 
1,2(X)  workmen. 

Seidel  &  Naumann,  of  Dresden,  emploj^  2,500  workmen,  and  claim 
to  make  100,000  sewing  machines  per  year  and  to  have  upward  of  two 
millions  in  use.  Other  factories  are  at  Frankfoit  on  Main,  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  Altenburg,  and  other  cities. 

STRONG    COMBINATION. 
MANUFACTURERS   ORGANIZE   TO   PUSH   TRADE. 

The  following  report  from  Consul  11.  W.  Harris  outlines  a  novel 
organization  of  German  manufacturers  at  Mannheim,  which  is  simply 
another  step  in  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Germans  to  push  their 
trade  at  home  and  abroad: 

A  not  altogether  novel  institution  has  existed  in  Mannheim  for  the 
past  three  or  four  3'ears,  known  as  the  IndustrielKirse,  or  industrial 
exchange.  It  is  an  association  made  up  chiefl}'  of  manufacturers  in 
southwest  Germany,  which  meets  in  the  stock  exchange  building  at 
Mannheim  on  the  hrst  Tuesday  of  each  month,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering questions  of  trade  and  bringing  seller  and  buyer  together. 
Connected  with  nearly  all  meetings  of  the  association  is  a  one-day 
exhibition  of  samples  of  manufactured  products  of  different  kinds. 
These  exhibits  are  in  charge  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  agents,  who 
are  well  supplied  with  printed  matter,  the  aim  being  to  interest  pros- 
pective buyers  in  various  classes  of  products.  The  plan  adopted  has 
been  to  devote  special  days  to  certain  allied  groups  of  exhibits.  Thus 
the  November  exhibit  was  confined  chiefly  ^  the  paper  industry,  and 
that  held  December  5  was  devoted  to  building  material.  The  January 
exhibit  was  chiefly  of  machiner}^  and  that  of  February  will  be  devoted 
to  the  lumber  trade.    Interest  in  the  association  has  constantly  increased. 

The  exhibits  shown  are  from  factories  covering  a  wide  geographical 
area.  At  the  recent  exhibit  of  building  materials,  concerns  from  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  and  other  large  cities  were  represented.     The  exhibits  are 
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not  limited  to  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  Thu.s  the  local  aj^ents 
of  American  typewriters  and  other  office  fixtures  have  uiade  creditable 
displays  at  the  exhibits. 

VALUE   OF  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

Membership  is  open  to  individuals  or  business  tirms,  the  yearly  dues 
being  20  marks  ($4.76).  The  as80(;iation  has  a  permanent  secretary  at 
Mannheim.  It  has  also  an  export  department,  with  very  good  facilities 
for  furnishing  information  relative  to  branches  of  various  manufac- 
tures in  southwest  Germany.  With  limited  space  and  time,  the  exhibits 
have  been  mainlv  made  up  of  smaller  machines,  patented  device^s,  pho- 
tographs of  machinery  appliances,  etc.  The  (comment  has  been  made 
that  tnose  interested  are  sellers  rather  than  buyers,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  of  considerable  value  in  thus  bringing  together 
400  or  500  manufacturers  and  agents  from  different  localities. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Dealers  in  Raw  Products  for  South 
Germany  was  held  on  December  5,  concurrently  with  that  of  the 
Industrial  Exchange.  Among  the  subjects  reported  as  considered  by 
this  association  was  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  raw  products  due 
mainl}'  to  the  large  shipment  of  these  products  to  the  United  States. 
While  no  remedy  was  suggested,  the  subject  was  viewed  as  one  of 
economic  importance  on  which  much  has  been  said  and  written  within 
the  past  year  or  two. 

LEAGUES  TO    REGULATE   PRICES. 

Consul-General  Guenther  reports  that  a  short  time  ago  the  leading 
German  manufacturers  of  derricks  convened  at  Frankfort  and  resolved 
to  combine  with  the  Association  of  German  Machine  Works  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  their  trade  interests  and  to  establish  uniform 
terms  and  rates  in  conducting  the  business  of  that  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. The  plush  manufacturers  of  France  aim  to  establish  a  trade 
league  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices  of  their  products,  terms  of 
sale,  etc.  They  invited  the  German  plush  manufacturers  to  their  con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Paris  in  November,  which  invitation  was 
accepted.  The  movement  for  financial  and  manufacturing  combines 
and  fusions  is  still  going  on  in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

ELECTRIC  POWER. 
ARTIFICIAL  WATERW^AYS  TO   BE   UTILIZED. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  as  follows 
regarding  the  utilization  of  waterways  in  Germany  for  the  production 
of  electric  power: 

In  the  PiTissian  department  of  public  works  a  monograph  has  been 
prepared  with  reference  to  the  utilization  of  the  water  power  created 
through  the  canalization  of  the  rivers  Moselle  and  Saar.  It  states  that 
at  the  dams  of  the  Moselle  in  Prussian  territory  about  35,000  horse- 
power and  in  the  territory  of  Lorraine  about  5,000  horsepower,  and  at 
the  dams  of  the  Saar  about  10,000  horsepower  will  be  available,  a  total 
of  about  50,0<X)  horsepower.  This  power  will  not  at  once  be  utilized 
at  all  the  dams,  and  if  so  not  to  the  full  extent.     For  supplying  larger 
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amounts  of  power  to  the  existing  iron  furnaces  in  Lorraine  and  in  the 
Saar  district,  it  i.s  unfavorable  that  the  furnace  gajses  developed  in  the 
process  ai-e  already  used  for  generating  power.  For  the  larger  cities, 
as  Coblenz,  Trier,  and  Metz,  however,  the  power  of  the  dams  in  the 
vicinity  could  be  profitably  used,  and  the  existing  steam-electricity 
works  could  be  utilized  as  a  reserve  and  supplement  for  the  water 
power  created  by  the  new  dams. 

MAY  BE  USED  FOR  MANY  PURPOSES. 

This  water  power  could  also  be  made  useful  in  running  short  rail- 
road lines,  as,  for  instance,  the  recently -constructed  Moselle  Valley 
Railroad  from  Trier  to  Bullay,  for  the  navigation  of  the  canal  in 
operating  the  sluices  and  guards,  and  could  be  supplied  to  the  villages 
the  Eifel  and  Hunsrueck  mountains,  whereby  home  industries  could 
be  created  in  these  poor  districts.  The  expenses  for  a  water-power 
station  consist  of  the  cost  of  the  turbine  plant  and  that  of  the  creation, 
sending,  and  distributing  of  the  electric  current.  No  expense  is 
incurred  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  the  river  as  it  already  exists 
in  the  interest  of  navigation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  utilization  of  the  water  powers,  which  in  Ger- 
many has  not  received  much  consideration,  will  serve  the  public  wel- 
fare on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  help  materially  to  raise  revenue 
for  the  purposes  of  canalization. 

SAND  BRICKS. 
IMPROVEMENT  IN   BUILDING    MATERIAL. 

Consul-General  Guenther  also  furnishes  the  following  on  the  man- 
ufacture of  bricks  from  sand  and  lime: 

The  Berlin  paper,  Mittag,  says  that  bricks  of  sand  and  lime,  which 
were  first  maqe  in  1880,  but  Have  only  been  used  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  last  eight  years,  are  becoming  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  old 
style  of  clay  bricks.  These  new  bricks  consist  solely  of  sand  and  lime 
without  any  other  binding  material  or  ingredient,  and  they  cost  much 
less  than  clay  bricks.  Furthermore  sand  is  found  almost  everywhere 
and  factories  can  be  placed  at  points  where  transportation  is  favorable, 
while  the  clay  used  for  clay  bricks  is  often  found  in  locations  whence 
transportation  is  very  expensive.  The  assertion  that  the  quality  is 
superior  to  clay  bricfes  remains  to  be  proved.     The  industry  is  too 

i^oung  for  a  final  opinion  as  to  how  long  or  well  these  new  bricks  will 
ast.  They  possess  a  very  great  resistance  to  pressure  and  can  in  many 
instances  be  substituted  for  clinkers.  The  edges,  if  the  proper  pressure 
is  employed  in  their  manufacture,  are  sharp  and  even;  they  do  not 
warp,  and  the  walls  erected  from  them  present  an  even  and  uniform 
appearance.  The  addition  to  the  criminal  court-house  at  Berlin-Moabit, 
the  Queen  Louise  Church  at  Konigsberg,  a  large  part  of  the  new 
Berlin  city  hall,  numerous  buildings  of  the  war  department  at  Berlin, 
and  many  structures  in  the  Prussian  provinces,  were  built  of  these 
lime-sana  bricks.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether  they  are  as  durable  and 
weatherproof  as  the  old  style  of  clay  bricks. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND. 

PROORESfl    IN    THE    FIX)UR     INDUSTRY — IJ^TEST    I>EVEI/>I>MENT    IN 

MILLiNCi. 

Consul  (Jriffiths,  of  Liverpool,  reports  upon  the  present  status  of 
flour  milling  in  England  and  indicates  considemble  progress  in  methods 
over  other  years.     He  says: 

What  is  regarded  as  the  latest  development  of  the  flour-milling 
industry  in  England  has  reeenth'  been  established  at  EUesmere  Port, 
in  the  Liverpool  consular  district.  This  industry  has  grown  to  enor- 
mous proportions  during  the  past  few  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  very 
large  increase  in  the  imports  of  wheat  and  by  a  corresjwndingly  large 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  flour.  In  the  year  1900  the  quantity  of 
wheat  imported  into  Liverpool  was  20,525,870  hundredweight,  whereas 
in  1904  the  imports  reached  24,528,000  hundredweight,  an  increase  of 
4,002,130  hundredweight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  flour 
fell  from  4,250,211  hundredweight  in  1900  to  1,907,541  hundredweight 
n  1904,  being  a  decrease  of  2,342,670  hundredweight. 

ENERGY   AND   ENTERPRISE. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  a  considerable  time  that  Liverpool  occupies 
the  proud  position  of  being  the  second  most  important  center  for 
milling  in  the  world,  being  surpassed  only  by  Minneapolis.  This 
position  could  onlv  be  attained  I)}'  the  exercise  of  enterprise  and 
energy,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  millers  of  this  district  intend  to 
try  and  make  Liverpool,  if  possible,  the  principal  milling  center  of  the 
world. 

The  Question  of  location  is  always  of  great  importance  in  all  busi- 
ness unaertakiners,  but  this  is  especially  true  in  the  milling  industry. 
EUesmere  Port  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  new  Imperial  Flour 
Mills  for  many  obvious  reasons.  It  is  situated  some  3  or  4  miles 
above  Eastham,  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  contiguous  to  the 
Shropshire  l^nion  and  Bridgewat^r  canals  and  the  milways.  These 
mills  have  been  established  to  mill  gmin  on  what  is  stated  to  be  the 
most  approved  and  up-to-date  plan,  a!id  the  utmost  consideration  has 
been  given  to  every  leading  factor  bearing  upon  the  industry  w^hich 
long  and  successful  experience  in  the  tmde  could  suggest.  By  select- 
ing EUesmere  Port  for  milling  operations  a  new  industry  is  there  cre- 
ated. The  place  offers  tine  opportunities  for  manufacturers'*  purposes, 
as  there  are  excellent  facilities  for  water  and  railway  communication. 

WATER   TRANSPORTATION    FACILITIES. 

The  Shropshire  Union  Canal,  which  runs  through  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire  into  Montgomeryshire,  touching  the  principal  towns 
therein,  has  made  a  cutting  to  connect  its  waterways  with  these  mills, 
and  deep-water  communication  is  afforded  with  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  and  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal  Company's  gi"ain  elevator  and 
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silo  granary  at  Ellesnierc  Port.  Ocean  steamers  earr}^!!^  5,(HM)  tons 
come  alongside  this  silo,  and  their  cargoes  can  be  tninsferred  to  the 
store  or  to  lighters  for  moving  to  the  mills,  which  are  only  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away,  so  that  cheap  transit  is  assured.  The  Shrop- 
shire Union  Canal  itself  affords  economical  carriage  to  the  numerous 
large  towns  with  which  it  is  connected.  A  railway  has  been  built  at 
considerable  expense  directly  to  the  mill.  This  railway  connects  with 
all  the  main  systems,  thus  providing  the  best  possible  means  for  the 
cheap  and  convenient  transportation  of  products  of  the  mill. 

A    l^NIQUE   PLANT. 

The  plant  is  said  to  be  unique  in  the  history  of  British  milling, 
being  probably  the  fii*st  mill  installed  throughout  on  the  "  Plansifter" 
system,  a  German  idea.  The  acconmiodation  is  fo'*  ^wo  complete 
milling  plants  capable  of  producing,  it  is  stated,  about  50  sacks  of 
flour  per  hour.  For  the  present,  however,  only  one  plant  has  been 
installed.  The  milling  plant  is  operated  on  five  floors  of  the  building. 
The  elevator  delivers  the  wheat  from  the  vessels'  holds  to  two  prelim- 
inary separators  after  automatic  weighing.  It  is  then  elevated  by 
band  conveyors  to  the  top  of  the  silo  granary,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
50,000  bushels.  Each  bin  has  a  mixer,  so  that  any  desired  blend  can 
be  made  and  passed  to  the  cleaning  plant,  and  the  grain,  before  being 
milled,  is  washed,  scoured,  brushea,  and  dried.  The  material  from 
which  the  flour  is  produced  is  twice  purified,  and  for  the  choicest  flour 
porcelain  rollers  are  used,  the  result  being  a  flour  which  panifies 
quickly,  and  is  as  smooth  to  the  touch  as  velvet.  The  mill  is  also 
equipped  with  a  test  bakery,  with  electric  oven. 

The  action  of  the  "  Plansifters"  is  the  old  hand-sieve  action,  but 
instead  of  mixing  up  impurities,  as  the  centrifugal  machines  did,  the 
new  "  Plansifters"  float  the  impurities  over  the  top,  thus  securing  the 
purest  and  best  flour. 

DECLINE  IN  WOOLENS. 
EFFECT  OF   FOREIGN   TARIFFS   ON   BRITISH    MANUFACTURING. 

According  to  Consul  Mahin,  the  commission  instituted  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  to  investigate  British  trade  and  industries,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariff  duties,  has  issued  a  report  on 
the  woolen  industry.  It  claims  that  the  woolen  industry  has  lost  and 
is  losing  ground,  that  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  many  districts 
is  decreasing,  that  the  manufactures  of  Fmnce,  Russia,  and  Germany 
have  enormously  increased  and  have  largely  displaced  British  woolen 
products.  A  significant  feature  of  the  trade  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
England  is  sending  more  wool  to  the  Continent  than  woolen  manufac- 
tures. Years  ago  little  wool  left  Bradford  for  the  Continent.  To-day 
Bradford's  wool  merchants  sell  more  and  more  to  French  and  German 
spinners. 

The  real  reason  for  the  falling  off  is  attributed  to  foreign  tariffs. 
A  firm  that  sold  Russia  wool  worth  $250,000  a  year  does  not  send  a 
dollar's  worth  to-dav  iM^cause  of  Russia's  tariff  on  wools.     The  tariff 
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policies  of  (femiany,  the  United  States,  and  France  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  woolen  spinners  of  those  rountrie.s  to  outbid  Lnglish  spin- 
ners in  the  London  wool  markets,  and  in  consequence  woolen  spinners 
are  leaving  England  for  foreign  parts.  In  the  Huddersfield  district  30 
firms  have  failed  within  a  comparativelv  short  time.  A  firm  that 
exported  to  the  United  States  before  the  Dingley  Act  went  into  effect 
sends  nothing  now.     The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Germany. 

BRITISH    WKAKNKSS. 

The  weak  point  in  the  British  position,  the  commission  holds,  is  in 
its  fiscal  policy  and  in  the  great  growth  of  w^oolen  industries  in  foreign 
countries.  Against  the  latter  legislation  is  impossible.  It  is  the  result 
of  modern  methods,  based  upon  great  advances  in  mechanical  devices. 
England  supplies,  or  did  supply  for  a  long  time,  the  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  used  in  foreign  factories.  The  opinion  prevails 
that  the  decline  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  tariffs  arrayed  every- 
where against  English  goods.  The  commission  cites  the  case  of  a  firm 
that  attributes  its  declme  to  the  American  tariff  alone.  Twentv-five 
per  Cent  of  the  firm's  trade  was  with  the  United  States  previous  lo  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff.     To-day  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  annual  exports  of  Huddersfield,  that  were  about  $3,250,000  in 
the  years  1892-1897,  fell  off  to  an  avemge  of  $l,416,OpO  in  1898-1903: 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  however,  German}'  is  sending  woolens  and 
worsteds  not  only  to  the  United  States  but  to  England.  The  charge 
is  made  that  these  ^oods  are  sold  below  cost.  It  is  curious  that  the 
sales  continue.  The  natural  result  of  the  falling  off  in  sales  is  a  falling 
off  in  employment  and  consequently  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
money  paid  in  salaries.  It  would  })e  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
spinners  of  varn  suffered,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  better  in  the  long  run 
for  England  to  sell  the  wool  than  it  is  for  her  to  manufacture  the 
woolens.  On  the  whole,  as  was  shown  in  the  report  of  Consul-Genei-al 
Wynne,  published  in  the  Daily  Consular  Reports  of  January  2,  British 
trade  is  increasing. 

IRELAND. 
THE    HERRING    FISHING    INDUSTRY. 

Consul  Knabenshue,  of  Belfast,  furnishes  the  following  report  on 
the  herring  industry  on  the  Donegal  coast  of  Ireland: 

The  waters  adjacent  to  Donegal,  the  most  northwesterly  county  of 
Ireland,  have  l>een  visited  this  fall  by  the  greatest  run  of  herring 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Donegal  fishing  industry.  The  fish  ap- 
peared earlv  in  October,  and  to  December  1  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
£40,000  (§r94,«60)  has  been  paid  to  the  fishermen  for  their  catches. 
A  part  of  the  fish  are  sprinkled  with  salt  as  they  come  from  the  nets, 
ana  are  hurried  off  to  the  Scotch  and  English  markets  for  sale  in  a 
fresh  state.  The  great  bulk  of  the  catch,  however,  is  cleaned,  and 
either  salted  or  kippered,  l)eing  then  shipped  via  Glasgow  or  Liverpool 
to  the  Contniental  and  American  markets.  Since  the  fish  appeared  off 
the  coast  the  American  consular  agency  at  Londonderrj^  has  certified 
invoices  for  shipment  to  the  United  Stat<^s  amounting  to  over  £12,000 
(*5S,89S). 
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CENTER   OF  THE   INDUSTRY. 

The  little  fishing  village  of  Buitonport,  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Donegal,  is  the  center  of  this  industry.  The  fishermen  own  their 
boats  and  nets,  and  sell  each  catch  at  auction  on  the  Buitonport  pier 
as  soon  as  it  is  unloaded.  The  fish  are  taken  in  caits  to  the  curing 
station  of  the  purchaser,  where  they  are  cleaned  and  packed,  or  kip- 
pered, by  women,  girls,  and  boys.  This  unprecedented  run  of  her- 
ring is  a  great  blessing  to  the  loi*ality,  for  it  gives  employment  to  all 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  at  good  wages;  and  nearly  all 
of  County  Donegal  is  a  "  congested  district" — that  is,  the  number  of 
inhabitantij  is  too  large  to  fina  remunerative  labor  for  all. 

The  herring  are  capricious  in  their  visits  to  the  Donegal  (*oast. 
Some  sixty  yeai-s  ago  Burton  port  was  the  center  of  an  active  herring 
trade.  Then  the  fish  deserted  those  waters  and  did  not  return  untu 
some  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  the  fishery  has  been  moderately  suc- 
cessful, and  this  year  the  herring  are  so  abundant  as  to  surpass  all 
previous  records. 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

Consul  Gunsaulus,  of  Cork,  writes  that  some  valuable  and  interest- 
ing figures  are  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  registrar-general  of 
Ireland,  just  issued,  covering  the  fiscal  year  1904.  According  to  this 
report  the  estimated  population  of  Ireland  had  fallen,  in  the  middle.of 
the  year  1905,  to  4,402,192.  It  appears  that  during  1904  the  marriages 
registered  in  Ireland  numbered  22,961,  the  births  103,811,  and  the 
deaths  79,513.  The  marriage  rate,  which  is  5.22  per  1,000  of  the  esti- 
mated population,  shows  an  increase  of  0.01  as  compared  with  that 
for  the  year  1903,  and  is  21  per  cent  above  the  average  rate  for  the  ten 
years  from  1894  to  1903,  and  the  highest  rate  for  any  of  these  years. 
As  to  the  birth  mte  (23.5  per  1,000),  it  shows  an  increase  of  0.5  as 
compared  with  that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  is  also  0.5  above 
the  average  i-ate  for  the  ten  years — 1894-1903.  The  death  rate  (18.1 
per  1,000)  is  0.6  above  the  rate  for  the  preceding  year,  and  0.1  above 
the  average  rate  for  the  ten  years  from  1894  £>  1903.  The  natuml 
increase  of  population  recorded,  or  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was 
24,298;  the  loss  by  emigration  amounted  to  36,902;  a  decrease  of 
12,604  in  the  population  would  thus  appear  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  year;  but  against  this  decrease  there  is  a  set-off  in  immigration, 
of  which  no  official  record  has  been  obtained. 

SCOTLAND. 
COUNTERFEIT   SCOTCH   WOOLENS   EXPORTED. 

Consul  Fleming,  of  Edinburg,  reports  that  woolen  goods,  known 
under  the  trade  name  ''  Harris  tweed,"  are  being  imitated  in  Scotland 
and  sent  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries.     He  writes: 

Among  the  woolen  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  are  included  occasionally  ""homespun"  woolens.  It  is  under- 
stood that  these  goods  are  generally  sold  abroad,  as  they  are  here,  as 
"Harris  tweed."  The  real  Harris  tweed  is  made  from  yarn  spun  bv 
hand  bv  crofters  and  cottars  in  the  higfhiands  and  ishinds  of  Scotland. 
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The  yarn  is  rou^h  and  irrejifalar  and  so  thoroughl}'^  pcrmeatod  with 
"'peat  reek"  that  the  odor  of  peat  never  leaves  the  cloth.  Owing  to 
the  amount  of  labor  required  to  spin  the  yarn  by  hand,  the  Harris 
tw  eed  is  about  25  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  the  avemge  woolen 
goods  of  the  same  weight.  Imitations  are  made  by  several  manufac- 
tu  rex's  of  woolen  goods  in  south  Scotland  and  in  England,  ^me  of 
these  enterprising  mill  owners  subject  the  yarn,  and  others  subject  the 
cloth,  to  peat  smoke,  in  order  to  ^ive  it  a  smell  that  will  aid  them  or 
their  wholesale  customers  in  palming  it  off  on  the  public  as  the  genuine 
homespun  article.  The  lord  mayor  of  Leeds  referred  to  this  practice 
recently  in  opening  an  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Home  Industries 
Association  in  that  city.     He  said: 

*'  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  Scottish  manufacturers  to 
make  a  very  colorable  imitation  of  these  homespuns  and  sell  them  at 
much  lower  prices.  They  must  not  blame  Yorkshire  people  for  injur- 
ing this  traae.  The  trouble  is  across  the  Tweed.  It  lies  with  the 
Scottish  manufacturers  about  Galashiels,  Hawick,  Peebles,  Jedburgh, 
Selkirk,  and  a  good  many  other  places  I  could  name.  I  always  under- 
stood that  Harris  tweed  was  homespun  tweed,  and  it  could  be  identified 
by  a  kind  of  odor  reminiscent  of  the  burning  of  peat.  The  Scottish 
manufacturer  is  not  to  be  beaten,  and  has  buildings  in  which  he  puts 
his  cloth  in  such  a  way  that  smoke  may  permeate  every  inch  of  the 
cloth,  and  then  it  is  sent  to  Ijondon  as  genuine  Harris  tweed." 

VALUE   OF  AMERICAN  TWEEDS  ADMITTED. 

That  is  a  substantially  correct  statement.  It  should  be  added  that 
imitation  Harris  tweed  is  made  in  Yorkshire  also.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
that  most  of  the  homespun  yarns  used  by  those  Scottish  manufac- 
turers who  miake  imitation  Harris  tweed  are  produced  in  Yorkshire 
spinning  mills.  A  Gralashiels  manufacturer  informs  me  that  a  yarn 
agent  called  upon  him  a  few  days  ago  offering  Harris  yarns,  made 
in  Yorkshire,  at  25  cents  per  pound.  Keen  competition  between  south 
Scotland  and  Yorkshire  has  led  to  sharp  practice  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try, and  buyers  can  not  always  be  certain  as  to  what  they  are  getting'. 
It  is  pertinent  to  say  that  a  leading  manufacturer  of  woolens  in 
Galasniels  has  frankly  expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that  the  tweed  pro- 
duced by  some  American  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  best  tweed  made  in  Great  Britain. 

YORKSHIRE. 
PROSPEROUS  CONDITIONS   IN   LEEDS. 

Consul  Dexter,  of  Leeds,  reports  prosperous  conditions  in  all  indus- 
trial branches  of  that  city.  Formerly  Leeds  depended  chiefly  on  the 
manufacture  of  piece  goods,  but  it  now  sends  out  annually  large  quan- 
tities of  ready-made  garments  and  i.^  active  in  various  phases  of  the 
iron  trade,  lea,ther,  glass,  chemicals,  pottery,  etc.  Consul  Dexter 
writes: 

During  the  year  ending  June  last  its  industrial  life  was  more  seri- 
ously affected  in  all  its  phases  than  has  been  the  case  since  it  IxH'ame  a 
great  manufacturing  center.     The  city  has,  however,  recovered  from 
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these  untoward  conditions.  Owing  to  its  geogmphical  situation,  about 
midway  l)etween  Liverpool  and  Hull,  and  to  the  fact  that,  though  an 
inland  city,  it  has  direct  connection  by  water  with  both  the  Mersey  and 
the  Humber,  Leeds  can  claim  to  be  on  the  highway  of  cortmierce.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  served  by  the  trunk  railway  lines,  while 
it  has  its  stability  as  a  productive  community  assured  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  great  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  West  Riding  are  at  its 
very  doors. 

BUSINESS  WITH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Leeds  is  very  considerable.  There 
is  no  local  clearing  nouse,  and  it  is  impossible,  tlierefore,  to  obtain 
accurate  figures,  l^early  the  whole  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
trade  is,  in  fact,  effected  through  indirect  channels  via  the  different 
seaports.  Its  business  relations  with  the  United  States  are,  as  the 
available  statistics  show,  fairly  extensive,  and  are  likely  to  develop 
with  the  expansion  of  the  city.  The  demand  for  American  goods  cer- 
tainly shows  no  falling  off,  and  needs  only  careful  attention  to  quality 
and  to  attractive  methods  of  advertising  to  show  a  rapid  increase. 
Being  a  busy  and  prosperous  place,  much  more  might  be  done  with 
American  small  wares  and  '' notions"  than  is  at  present  the  case,  and 
there  is  always  an  eager  demand  for  the  better  varieties  of  sound,  well- 
packed  fruits,  canned  meats,  and  fruits  and  cereals  in  small  packets, 
and  food  supplies  generally.  Most  of  the  leading  dealers  now  stock 
American-made  boots  and  shoes  among  their  leading  lines;  this,  as 
claimed  here,  not  because  such  articles  are  more  dui*able  than  the  home- 
made articles,  but  because  they  are  smarter,  look  more  comfortable, 
and,  what  is  of  much  importance,  can  be  had  in  a  greater  variety  of 
sizes. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  last  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  over  those  of  the  previous 
year  of  $26,352,  the  total  for  that  year  having  been  $1,056,984  against 
$1,030,632  for  the  preceding  year. 

EXPORTS  OF  FRESH  FRUITS. 
ENCOURAGEMENT   FOR  THE   BRITISH   COLONIES. 

Consul  Walter  C  Hamm,  of  Hull,  writes  that  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  England  held  an  exhibition  in  London  in  the  early 
p»rt  of  December  of  colonial-grown*  fruit,  with  the  object  of  promo- 
ting an  interest  in  and  furthering  the  sale  of  fruit  grown  in  the  British 
colonies.  The  date  for  the  exhibition  was  chosen  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  in  their 
greatest  possible  perfection.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  great 
display  of  apples  or  excellent  quality  made  by  British  Columbia,  which 
promises  to  become  a  great  apple-growing  country.  During  the  past 
season  600,000  trees  were  planted. 

Several  other  colonies  were  also  well  represented.  The  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  had  a  stall  well  tilled  with  West  Indian  prod- 
uce. Other  exhibitors  were  the  newly  formed  British  W^est  Indian 
Fruit  Company,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Grenada,  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Jamaica.  The  exhibition  was  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  ease  with  which  the  most  perishable  foreign  goods  can 
be*sold  in  prime  condition  in  London  markets. 
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EFFORTS  TO   PROMOTE   TRADE. 

Aside  from  the  exhibition,  England  itself  is  looking  into  the  condi- 
tion of  fmit  culture  at  home  and  considering  how  it  can  l>e  promoted. 
A  committee  appointed  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  special  subdepartment  to  deal  with  matters  connected  with  the  fruit 
industry,  their  proposal  being  that  there  be  two  branches  of  such  sub- 
department — {a)  a  bureau  of  information;  (/>)  an  experimental  fruit 
farm.  The  subdepartment,  the  committee  think,  should  devote  atten- 
tion to  (1)  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  importation  of  diseased 
fruit  and  nursery  stock;  (2)  the  question  of  the  aesirability  of  setting 
up  compulsory  powers  for  the  eradication  of  diseases  and  insect  pests 
in  this  country  being  postpjpned  until  fuller  knowledge  is  possessed 
through  the  work  of  the  said  subdepartment;  (3)  that  noiticulture  be 
taught  in  rural  elementary  schools;  (4)  that  such  schools  should 
have  gardens  wYiere  possible;  (5)  that  the  attention  of  local  educational 
authorities  should  be  called  to  this,  and  also  to  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  the  studv  of  practical  horticulture  in  training  colleges; 
(6)  that  the  present  aefective  form  of  returns  made  by  growers  for 
land  under  fruit  should  be  improved  and  amplified,  and  (7)  that  esti- 
mates of  home  and  foreign  crops  should  be  published,  together  with 
forecasts  of  the  probable  date  and  arrival  of  imports. 

All  these  facts  should  suggest  to  American  producers  and  exporters 
of  fruit  that  while  they  have  the  English  market  now  at  their  command 
they  can  not  hope  to  retain  it  without  effort.  The  imports  of  raw 
fruit  from  the  United  States  into  England  have  grown  rapidly,  as  the 
following  will  show,  the  figures  representing  hundredweights  (112 
pounds): 


Description. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1,478,790 
11,721 
66,101 

1 
1908. 

2,881.619 
14,466 
77,871 

1904. 

ADples 

Omngefl  . . 

898,689 

3,802 

726,366 
19,861 
38,147 

1,850,087 
11,807 

Peara 

25,214 

85,136 

But  so  also  have  the  imports  of  fruit  increased  from  Australia  and 
Canada  in  the  same  years,  the  figures  for  which  are  as  follows: 


Description. 


Australia: 
Apples 

Canaaa: 
Apples 
Pears. 


131,366  I 

474, 712 
2,010  I 


1902. 


173,966  , 

918,666  ' 
3,078 


1903. 


185,893 

1,546,456 
4,247  I 


1904. 


333,959 

1,208,409 
2,264 


TRADE  WITH  MALTA. 
AMERICAN   JEWELRY   AND  PLATED  WARE   (JAIN   AN   ENTRANCE. 

Consul  John  H.  Grout,  of  Malta,  reports  that  American  jewelry  and 
plated  ware  are  likely  to  secure  a  footing  in  that  island.     Ho  writes: 

Some  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  placing  several  of  our  Ameri- 
can houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  silver-plated 
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ware  in  communication  with  various  houses  here  dealing  in  that  class 
of  goods.  American  jewelry  and  plated  ware  have  been  unknown  in 
Malta,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when  illustrated  catalogues  ar- 
rived much  interest  was  created.  No  catalogues  arrive  here  that  any- 
where near  equal  the  American.  Frice  lists  accompanying  the  cata- 
logues were  very  explicit  and  satisfactorv.  Members  of  several  firms 
approached  me  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  portmyed. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  local  merchants  told  me  he  was  surprised 
at  the  art  displayed  in  the  catalogues  and  also  at  the  low  prices  at  which 
the  goods  were  offered  as  compared  with  those  coming  from  English 
and  European  houses.  So  favorable,  in  fact,  were  the  prices  that  he 
had  some  suspicions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  catalogue  of 
one  American  firm  in  particular  impressed  him.  As  it  hapj)ened,  I  per- 
sonally am  acquainted  with  the  goods  sent  out  bv  this  particular  house 
and  know  them  to  be  above  suspicion,  but  in  the  absence  of  samples 
the  dealer  was  unwilling  to  send  on  an  order.  He  informed  me  that 
were  the  goods  as  I  had  represented  to  him,  and  should  they  gain  a 
foothold  m  this  market,  they  would  doubtless  be  preferred  for  many 
reasons  to  tnose  which  for  so  many  years  have  held  this  market. 

GOODS  WILL  BE   EXHIBITED. 

This  expression  on  the  part  of  the  local  dealer  is  frequently  heard 
here.  There  are  many  lines  of  goods  of  American  make  that  could  be 
sold  in  Malta  if  dealers  could  only  examine  samples.  The  Maltese 
buyer  is  no  different  than  those  in  other  countnes  in  this  respect. 
Catalogues  represent  not  the  material  but  the  theoretical  fact.  The 
former  is  wanted.  Happily  a  private  order  is  on  the  way  from  one  of 
the  firms  above  referred  to,  and  when  the  goods  arrive  they  will  be 
for  a  time  used  as  an  exhibit.  The  dealer  quoted  above  tells  me  that 
he  is  prepared  to  deal  extensively  in  American  plated  ware  if  the  goods 
coming  by  private  order  are  as  represented.  This  only  illustrates 
what  1  have  often  said  in  my  reports  with  regard  to  the  value  of  send- 
ing samples.  If  the  matter  haa  been  taken  up  nine  months  ago  in  all 
probability  several  of  the  houses  here  would  now  be  showing  American 

f foods  to  their  Christmas  customers.  Of  course,  goods  of  the  above 
ines  are  expensive  and  seldom  sent  so  far  away  in  this  manner,  but  if 
a  few  samples  could  be  sent  to  my  care  for  exhibit,  to  be  returned  at 
shipper's  risk  and  expense,  I  would  gladly  invite  dealers  here  to  call 
and  inspect,  leaving  them  to  attend  to  all  correspondence  and  negotiate 
with  our  manufacturers  direct.  In  the  matter  of  forwarding  samples, 
should  any  of  our  dealers  desire  to  enter  into  it,  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  that  favorable  facilities  would  be  offered  by  the  New  York 
^ents  of  the  only  direct  line  of  steamers  between  that  city  and  Malta. 
Tnere  are  no  duties  imposed  on  jewelry  or  silverware  here.  Malta 
possesses  many  establishments  dealing  in  these  lines.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  provide  addresses  upon  application. 

TOMATO   PASTE   AND   MACARONI. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Malta  produces  a  very  superior 
article  in  the  line  of  tomato  paste.  For  this  commodity  a  peculiar 
fruit  is  required,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Malta  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly adapted  to  raising  it.     Lately  quite  a  large  experimental  order 
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has  l)Cen  shipped  to  the  Uiiit<*d  States  and  it  is  expected  that  more  will 
shortly  follow  as  a  result  of  the  shipment. 

Malta  is  a  great  consumer  of  macaroni.      Lately,  on  account  of 

1)rices  prevailing  for  the  Italian  article,  more  attention  has  been  given 
ocally  to  it8  manufacture.  The  present  product,  while  in  many  cases 
not  as  satisfactory  as  that  from  Italy,  seems  to  be  improving,  the  only 
question  seeming  to  be  that  of  securing  the  proper  wneat.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  dealers  in  American  macaroni  wheat  and  will 
give  addresses  of  local  manufacturers  upon  application. 

SLOT   MACHINES. 

The  American  slot  machine  has  at  last  invaded  Malta.  A  year  ago 
only  a  few  weighing  machines  w  ere  imported.  These  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  otners  have  been  ordered  and  are  now  in  transit. 
Several  parties  here  are  interested  in  obtaining  them.  One  punching 
machine  has  just  arrived  and  has  been  installed,  and  is  meeting  with 
good  results  financially.  I  believe  that  our  machines  delivering  candy 
and  chot^olate  would  prove  acceptable.  These  machines  of  course  nuist 
be  adapted  for  English  money,  chiefl}'  pennies.  Our  metal  label  print- 
ing machines  ought  also  to  tind  favor  iiere. 


BELGIUM. 

COKE  AND  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

SCARCITY  OF   COKE   CAUSES  GENERAL  ALARM. 

The  iron  and  coke  trade  in  Belgium  is  made. the  subject  of  a  report 
by  Consul-General  George  W.  Roosevelt,  of  Brussels.  The  scarcity 
of  coke  in  Belgium  is  giving  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  some 
concern,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steadily  increas- 
ing output  of  iron  and  steel  products,  with  a  diminution  in  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  coke.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  report  contains  important 
details  as  to  output  and  prices.     It  follows: 

The  enormous  production  of  pig  iron,  which,  however,  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  scarcity  of  coke  in  Belgium  is  considered 
here  as  prime  causes  for  English  speculation  in  iron.  The  scarcity  of 
coke  is  regarded  as  a  possibility  in  bringing  about  a  situation  similar 
to  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  coke  bounded  up  to 
almost  prohibitive  figures. 

In  Belgium  the  exti^action  of  coal  used  for  coke  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  limit  that  the  mines  are  very  nearly  exhausted,  and 
such  mines  as  still  yield  this  special  coal  are  classed  in  the  category  of 
privileged  mines,  and  as  the  iron  industry  progresses  the  question  of  a 
coke  supply  becomes  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  is  everywhere 
constantly  increasing,  and  that  within  the  next  ten  years  it  will 
increase  40  to  50  per  cent,  which  naturally  will  require  40  to  50  per 
cent  more  coke.  With  this  possibility  ahead,  manufacturers  are 
seriously  looking  around  for  a  source  of  supply  of  coke  commensurate 
with  increased  production. 
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Profiting  by  the  example  of  the  Gorcy  steel  works  in  France,  which 
a  few  years  ago  bought  a  small  coal  mine  in  Belgium  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  works  with  coke,  several  important  iron  works  are 
renting  or  buying  coal  mines  in  view  of  future  eventualities.  A  short 
while  ago  the  Society  des  Forges  et  Acieries  du  Nord  et  de  I'Est 
(Northern  and  Eastern  Iron  and  Steel  Company)  rented  the  Marly 
mines  under  a  fixed  annual  rent  with  option,  limited  to  three  years, 
to  buy,  payment  of  debts,  and  15  per  cent  share  of  profits. 

ADVANCE   IN   PRICE   OF   COAL  AND  COKE. 

The  advance  in  price  of  coke  to  20  and  25  fmncs  ($3.86  and  $4,825) 
per  ton,  ordinary  and  half  washed,  to  go  into  effect  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1906,  will  be  followed  by  a  subsequent  advance  after 
April  1,  1906.  In  the  district  known  as  Le  Centre,  mine  owners  have 
by  coDMnon  agreement  decided  to  advance  the  price  of  coal  2  francs 
(fe.386)  per  ton.  This  movement  in  all  probaDility  will  extend  to 
other  mining  districts  in  Belgium. 

At  present  an  advance  of  from  1  to  2  francs  ($0,193  to  $0,386)  is 
generally  asked  for  current  sales  and  renewing  contracts  for  all  cate- 
gories of  fuel.  As  there  is  no  fixed  tariff  the  prices  vary  according 
to  the  importance  and  duration  of  contract.  The  price  paid  for  last 
contract  of  the  Belgian  Government  is  accepted  as  a  minimum  basis. 
The  scarcity  of  coal  of  all  kinds  and  grades  persists  in  presence  of  a 
very  active  demand. 

PIG  IRON,    STEEL,   BARS,    STEEL  SHEETS,    AND  NAILS. 

Prices  for  pig  iron  and  finished  products  have  advanced  as  follows: 

Bars,  No.  2,  for  exportation,  from  i:5.18  to  £6  ($28.71  to  $29.20). 

Steel  bars,  £5.16  to  £5.18  ($28.22  to  $28.71). 

Sheet  iron,  No.  2,  and  Thomas  steel,  £6  ($29.20). 

Homogeneous  metal  sheets,  £6.8  ($31.15). 

Beams,  £5  ($24.33)  per  1,000  G.  T.  minimum. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Belgian  Nail  Syndicate  one  of  the 
first  acts  was  to  advance  its  prices  6  francs  ($1.15)  per  100  kilos  (220 
pounds).  The  syndicate,  which  is  composed  of  the  fourteen  most 
important  firms  in  Belgium,  is  limited  to  five  years'  duration,  com- 
mencing December  1, 1905.  Large  orders,  including  orders  for  Italian 
railroad  supplies  and  supplies  for  street  railways  in  Buenos  Aires, 
are  reported  from  all  the  important  iron  and  steel  works  in  Belgium. 

SUPPLIES  FROM  FRANCE — IRON   AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIT. 

Consul  McNally,  of  Liege,  reports  that  the  coal  industry  of  Belgium 
is  in  a  veiy  flourishing  condition,  and  that  if  the  prices  have  not  mate- 
rially advanced  it  is  because  the  mines  are  working  under  old  con- 
tracts wherein  the  prices  were  stipulated.  The  diflSculty  at  the  present 
time  is  to  procure  fuel  for  industrial  purposes.  This  is  in  part  said 
to  be  the  tault  of  the  railways  in  not  supplying  sufficient  cars  to  carry 
off  the  coal  when  mined  and  sorted.  While  the  Belgian  manufacturers 
consider  it  a  regrettable  circumstance,  they,  nevertheless,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  order  tneir  fuel  from  the  neighboring  countries,  the  Pas-de- 
Galais,  north  of  France.    Germany  and  England  are  called  upon  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  the  Belgian  manufacturers,  and  it  can  be  said 
that  nearly  all  the  northern  part  of  Belgium  as  far  as  Louvain  and 
Brussels  are  burning  foreign  coal  instead  of  the  Belgian  products. 
There  is  no  coke  in  stock.  It  is  sold  as  soon  as  produced,  the  price 
being  20  francs  ($3.86)  for  the  ordinary  quality  and  23  francs  ($4.43) 
for  what  is  called  here  half  washed.  The  general  idea  is  that  these 
prices  will  shortly  be  advanced. 

IRON   AND   STEEL  PRICES   HIGHER. 

The  situation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Belgium  at  present  is 
considered  as  satisfactory.  Refining  cast  iron,  of  which  the  stock  has 
long  since  been  exhausted  and  the  demand  still  reigns  greater  than  the 
suppljr,  has  advanced  10  francs  ($1.93)  a  ton  for  future  delivery .  The 
price  is  71  francs  ($13.70)  delivered  at  the  mills.  Those  importing 
molding  casts  into  Belgium  are  compelled  to  pay  70  francs  ($13.51). 
Steel  blooms  are  now  quoted  at  112  f  mncs  ($21.42),  delivered.    Finished 

!)foducts  are  well  up  m  price,  with  merchant  iron  and  steel  145  francs 
$27.90)  and  150  francs  ($28.95);  beams,  135  francs  ($26.05);  sheet  iron, 
155  francs  ($29.91).  For  export,  the  prices  are,  respectively,  £6  16s. 
($28.22);  £5  ($24.33),  and  £6  ($29.19).  The  Belgian  State  Railway  has 
selected  a  bid  from  a  number  tendered  for  800,TO0  bolts  for  fish  plates 
at  15.12  francs  ($2.92)  per  100,  against  13  francs  ($2.51)  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

An  order  for  15,000  tons  of  rails  for  the  railway  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  has  recently  been  placed  in  Liege,  the  price  agreed 
upon  being  £5  12s.  6d.  ($27.37),  f.  o.  b.,  Antwerp. 

NAIL   WORKS  COMBINE. 

Consul  McNally  further  states  that  the  nail  works  of  Belgium  have 
just  ratified  a  trust  amalgamation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  limit  the 
production  and  set  aside  a  competition,  which  at  times  was  very 
spirited,  and  in  which  the  consumer  alone  profited.  The  augmentation 
of  prices  is  also  a  consideration,  for  no  sooner  was  the  announcement 
made  that  the  ten  works  and  two  large  commercial  firms  had  united 
for  the  above  object  than  the  prices  went  skyward  and  registered  an 
increase  of  60  fmncs ($11.58),  bringingthe  price  to 220  francs  ($42.46). 
This  agreement,  covering  the  whole  Belgian  industry,  is  to  remain 
in  force  for  five  years;  and  a  violation  of  its  covenants  carries  with 
it  a  heavy  penalty. 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 
RELATIONS   FAVORABLE   TO   BOTH    COUNTRIES. 

Consul-General  Roosevelt  reports  a  considerable  increase  in  Bel- 
gium's exportations  to  China.     He  writes: 

During  the  past  six  years  exportations  from  Belgium  to  China  have 
annually  increased.  According  to  Chinese  statistics  the  total  metal- 
lurgic  products  introduced  into  China  during  the  year  1903  amounted 
to  $16,593,162.     Of  this  sum  Belgium  furnished  18  per  cent. 

The  increasing  demand  in  China  for  metallurgic  products  is  due  to 
the  construction  of  railroads,  opening  of  new  ports,  exploitation  of 
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mines,  the  improvement  of  waterways,  the  construction  of  wharfs, 
docks.,  dry  docks,  etc.  The  trade  between  Belgium  and  China  is  not 
confined  to  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  zinc,  manufactured  and  in  the  rough, 
but  an  important  exjjort  trade  is  established,  and  annually  increasnig 
in  the  following  articles:  Alimentary  conserves,  arms,  beer,  butter 
and  margarin,  candles,  cement,  clothing,  coal,  coke,  briquettes,  cot- 
ton thread,  drugs,  dyes  and  colors,  furniture,  glass  (broken),  glass 
(window),  grease,  linen  thread,  machinery  for  railroads  and  tramways, 
manure  (guano),  nickel  (rough  and  worked),  oil  (vegetable),  paper, 
ropes,  rubber,  stones,  sugar  (raw  and  refined),  tissues  (cotton,  wool, 
and  silk),  tobacco,  wines,  and  wood  (worked).  In  1D03  the  exports  from 
Belgium  to  China  of  metallurgic  products  amounted  to  $3,011>,871; 
imports  of  divers  merchandise  from  China  to  Belgium  to  $2,088,646. 

PAYMENTS. 

The  most  current  mode  of  payment  is  90  days'  sight.  The  serv- 
ices of  a  bank  being  indispensable  in  transacting  trade  between  this 
country  and  China,  there  has  been  established  in  this  city  the  Chinese- 
Belgian  Bank,  a  branch  of  the  Soci^^t^  (x^n^rale.  No.  3  Rue  Montague 
du  rare,  Brussels,  and  also  a  branch  at  13  Hankau  road,  Shanghai. 
When  shipments  are  made  the  original  invoice  in  duplicate  is  sent  to 
the  bank,  accompanied  bv  draft  and  bill  of  lading.  The  banker  takes 
charge  of  draft  and  receives  pavment  for  merchandise.  The  bill  of 
lading  and  insurance  policy  are  delivered  to  the  importer  either  against 
acceptance  or  against  cash  payment.  Orders  executed  in  Belgium  for 
the  Chinese  Government  are  generally  paid  in  three  payments — one- 
third  when  the  order  is  given,  one-third  against  bill  of  lading,  and 
one-third  when  the  merchandise  arrives  in  China. 


NORWAY. 

TO  PROMOTE  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

INDIRECT  METHODS  OF   COMMERCE — IMPORTS   INCREASING. 

Consul-General  Bordewich,  of  Christiana,  suggests  that  American 
tmde  with  Norway  should  be  promoted  by  the  visits  of  American  trav- 
eling salesmen.  He  states  that  our  direct  sales  to  that  country  are 
$2,500,000,  while  the  indirect  importations  of  American  goods  amount 
to  $4,000,000  more.     He  writes: 

The  political  disturbances  through  which  Norway  has  passed  in  the 
year  1905  had,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe,  no  detrimental  effect  on 
the  business  affairs  of  the  countrv;  but,  as  the  military  expenditures 
were  rather  heavy,  the  national  debt  was  increased,  and  this  will 
necessarily  demana  higher  rates  of  taxation.  As  an  offset  to  this,  the 
crops  were  ^ood  and  the  fisheries  and  shipping  have  given  fair  returns. 
Many  new  industrial  enterpris(\s  have  been  started;  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  saltpeter  factory,  run  b^'  a  stock  comnany  with  a  capital 
of  7,000,000  kroner.  New  mines  have  been  opened  in  many  tracts  and 
promise  well. 
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In  the  year  1904  Norway's  total  imports  were  $78,295,495,  and 
exports  $45,804,217.  In  the^e  figures  are  included  iron  ore  in  transit 
from  the  Kiruna  district,  in  Sweden,  to  the  port  of  Narvik,  in  noith- 
ern  Norway,  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  actual 
trade  for  tne  year  1904  was  imports,  $75,602,800,  and  exports, 
$48,642,000.  This  will  show  imports  in  excess  of  exports  to  the 
amount  of  $26,960,800.  It  is  calculated  that  of  the  imports  in  1904 
about  53.2  per  cent  were  for  purposes  of  consumption  and  J:6.8  per 
cent  for  purposes  of  production. 

The  trade  of  the  Kmgdom  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1905 
has  been:  Imports,  $44,654,480;  exports,  $28,113, 6iX). 

Groceries  are,  next  after  breadstuffs,  the  most  imj)ortant  article  of 
import.  The  import  of  pork  and  l>eef  has  gradually  decreased;  in 
1901  it  amounted  to  some  $2,500,000  and  in  1904  to  $1,400,000,  only. 

The  importations  of  machines  and  machinery,  oils,  and  electrical 
goods,  ana  contrivances  are  increasing.  The  imports  cover  nearly  all 
classes  of  commodities;  the  principal  items  are  breadstuffs,  coal  and 
coke,  petroleum,  groceries,  and  dry  goods. 

The  chief  exports  consist  of  luml^r,  wood  pulp,  fishery  products, 
and  ores.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  embi*ace  chenncal-wooa 
pulp,  fisherv  products,  including  cod-liver  oil,  art  goods,  books,  hides 
and  skins,  safety  matches,  chemicals,  and  very  few  other  articles. 
These  expoits  do  not  exceed  $2,500,000  per  annum. 

INDIRECT  TRADE  OK  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  imports  in  1904  only  $2,539,085  is  marked  down  in  the 
statistics  as  direct  imports  from  the  United  States.  They  consist  of 
breadstuffs,  beef  and  pork,  lard,  margarin,  leather,  fruits,  tobaccos, 
sirups,  petroleum  ana  other  oils,  })ooS  and  shoes,  machinery,  tools, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  While  the  direct  iniports  give  such 
insignificant  figures,  the  indirect  impoi*ts  from  the  United  States,  in 
the  same  year,  are  estimated  at  nearly  $4,000,(K)0,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  $6,500,000. 

The  imports  from  America  in  1905  are  of  about  the  same  volume, 
and  cover,  as  a  rule,  the  same  classes  of  goods  as  in  1904. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  trade  with  Norway  will 
increase  as  time  passes.  American  goods  in  considerable  quantities 
are  constantly  arriving,  and  the  goods  are  well  liked.  American  man- 
ufacturers and  exporters  should  to  a  greater  extent  have  their  travel- 
ing salesmen  visit  Norway  when  thev  are  in  Europe.  By  regular 
calls  on  the  trade  do  the  German  and  British  traders  secure  and  main- 
tain their  large  shares  of  the  Norwegian  import. 

SEAWEED. 

VALirABLE  CROP  (;athered  from  the  ocean. 

Consul  Rasmusen,  of  Stavanger,  furnishes  an  interesting  report  on 
the  gathering  of  seaweed  in  Norway.  This  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  local  industries  and  furnishes  proHtal)le  employment  for  a 
large  numlier  of  farmers.     The  consul  writes: 

Along  the  shores  of  Joderen,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Norway,  the 
seaweed  grows  in  veritable  forests;  not  the  common  grass  variety, 
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but  actual  trees  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  with  steins  like  ropes  and 
leaves  as  tough  as  leather.  It  begins  to  sprout  in  March  ancl  April, 
and  gradually  covers  the  ocean  bed  with  a  den'se,  impenetrable  brush. 
In  the  fall  the  stems  become  tender,  the  roots  release  their  suction- 
like grip  on  the  rocky  bottom,  and  the  autumn  winds  wash  it  ashore 
in  such  great  quantities  that  it  looks  like  a  huge  brown  wall  along 
the  entire  coast.  The  fall  crop  is  of  comparatively  small  value.  The 
only  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  for  fertilizing  purposes,  because  it 
is  only  in  the  spring  that  it  can  be  successfully  burned,  and  at  this 
time  there  is  such  a  demand  for  it  that  every  staik  and  leaf  is  gathered 
as  if  it  were  pure  coin. 

A   SOURCE   OF   LARGE   INCOME. 

The  weed-burning  season  is  the  busiest  of  the  year,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  household  is  drafted  to  assist  in  gathering,  drying,  and 
burning.  At  the  close  of  each  clear  day  the  whole  coast  seems  to  be 
aflame  from  the  thousands  of  bonfires  that  are  kept  burning  far  into 
the  night.  This  is  one  of  the  many  natural  resources  that  is  unex- 
pectedly developed  in  Norway,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  twenty  years 
ago  that  this  seemingly  worthless  weed  would  in  a  few  years,  as  a 
source  of  income,  surpass  the  fi.sheries,  which  have  b^en  the  mainstay 
of  the  j)eople  for  ages,  nor  rival  that  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the  leaa- 
ing  agricultural  districts  in  Norway.  Yet  such  is  the  case  to-day,  and 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  land  abutting  the  seashore  can 
reap  the  most  profitable  crop  of  the  year.  Owners  of  farms  located 
where  the  weed  seems  to  have  a  predilection  to  drift  can  burn  as  much 
as  3,000  kilos  a  year. 

During  this  time  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Stavanger  and  Jaderen 
Railway  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  as  many  tram  loads  a  aay,  collected  at 
the  different  stations,  is  shipped  to  Stavanger,  whence  from  two  to 
three  shiploads  a  week  are  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  subsequent 
uses  and  treatment  of  the  ashes  is  veiled  in  scientific  mvstery,  and  the 
good  people  of  Jaderen  are  not  concerned  al)out  it  as  long  as  there  is 
an  increasing  demand,  and  the  English  agents  at  Stavanger  are  willing 
to  pay  good  prices  for  their  wares.  These  ashes  contain  many  valu- 
able chemical  properties,  among  which  iodine  is  the  most  important. 

CHANGES  WROUGHT  IN   ECX)NOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

This  relatively  large  supply  of  money  has  wrought  great  changes  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  district.  Old  debts  have  been  paid  off. 
small  farms  that  were  isolated  and  surrounded  by  unproductive  land 
have  had  their  boundaries  extended  by  the  draining  of  marshes  and 
clearing  of  rocky  wastes  that  have  not  been  utilized  since  the  stone 
age,  and  this  very  land,  which  has  been  considered  worthless  and  unfit 
for  cultivation,  has  by  this  evolution  become  productive.  Not  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  mowing  machine  in  the  entire 
district,  while  now  there  are  mowers,  hayrakes,  harrows,  and  other 
modern  machinery  on  nearly  every  farm.  Artificial  manures  and 
fertilizing  matter  unknown  before  are  now  used  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. M^ern  dwellings  and  barns  for  grain  and  stock  have  replaced 
the  ancient  hut.  The  tmnsformation  has  been  so  great  that  farming 
in  this  particular  locality  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  an  almost 
American  chai-acter,  only  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
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SWEDEN. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
CONVERSION   OF   STEAM  RAILWAYS — APPLICATION   TO  CANALS. 

Consul  Bergh,  of  (jothenburg,  reports  that  several  of  the  old  rail- 
way systems  of  Sweden  are  planning  to  substitute  electricity  for  steam 
as  motive  power,  and  that  plans  are  being  considered  to  apply  elec- 
tricit}'  to  a  canal  recently  purchased  b}-  the  (rover nment.     He  says: 

The  Helsingborg-KM-Raml6sa  Railroad  (5  miles)  is  now  being 
changed  to  use  electric  power.  A  power  station  is  under  construction 
in  Helsingborg.  The  power  is  obtained  from  three  suction  gas  mo 
tors,  each  of  100  horsepower,  with  peat  as  fuel.  The  power  station 
is  built  by  a  Swedish  firm  which  has  the  patent  rights  on  said  motors, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  economical  in  use.  The  owners  of  the 
Gothenburg-SarO  Railroad  (14  miles)  have  called  for  and  received 
plans  for  the  adoption  of  electric  power  for  that  road.  The  intention 
IS  to  take  the  power  from  Yngerodsforsen,  near  the  city  of  Falken- 
berg.  by  high-tension  tmnsmission,  with  a  transforming  station  al>out 
6  miles  from  Gothenburg.  Three  or  four  new  short  electric- rail  road 
lines  near  Gothenburg  are  also  planned.  It  is  reported  that  the  cities 
of  Skara  and  Lidk^ping  and  certain  com]mnies  are  negotiating  for 
electric  power  from  Varg5ns  Aktiebolag  at  Trollhattan.  The  plant 
shall,  to  begin  with,  have  a  capacity  of  1,500  horsepower. 

The  lx)ard  of  finances  for  the  city  of  Lund  has  in  a  communication 
to  the  city  council  recommended  the  building  of  an  electric-power  sta- 
tion in  said  city,  and  the  so-called  committee  of  electricity  has  recom- 
mended that  tlie  city  should  build  electric  street  railways  which  should 
take  the  necessary  power  from  said  power  station. 

MOTIVE   l»OWER   FOR  CANAL. 

Since  the  property  of  the  Trollhattan  Canal  Company  wbs  purchased 
by  the  Government  the  new  board  of  managers  was  mstructea  to  inves- 
tigate the  plans  for  n  large  electric  power  plant  at  TroUhfittan.  Three 
engineers  are  working  on  plans  which  are  not  expected  to  be  finished 
and  submitted  to  the  Riksdag  before  the  year  1907.  It  is  calculated 
that  it  will  require  three  or  four  years  to  build  the  power  station,  and 
that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $38  per  effective  horsepower.  As  the 
water  power  at  Trollhtlttan  is  large  it  is  considered  that  certain  Swedish 
industries  will  derive  great  benefit  from  the  plant  when  built. 


SPAIN. 

OLIVE  OIL  INDUSTRY. 

DULL  SKASON    AND   HIGH    PKICKS — AMKUICANS    DECLINE   TO    PIRCHASE. 

Consul  Birch,  of  Malaga,  has  furnished  the  following  report  regard- 
ing the  olive-oil  season  in  Spain: 

The  Spanish  olive-oil  season,  now  beginning,  opens  with  a  poor 
prospect  for  American  business.  High  prices,  an  exceedingly  short 
Spanish  crop,  and  abundant  oil  in  Italy  ancl  France  lead  Malaga  export- 
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er8  to  anticipate  a  bad  year.  Dry  weather  is  blamed  for  this  condi- 
tion. Not  for  many  years  past  has  less  rain  fallen  in  the  district  of 
Andalusia.  Present  advices  are  that  the  new  crop  will  be  but  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  that  of  1904,  which  was  itself  the  smallest  of  the  new 
century.  In  round  figures  10  million  arrobas  is  the  estimated  size  of 
the  crop  now  being  pressed.  Three  years  ago  the  yield  was  four  times 
as  great. 

Exporters  unite  in  predicting  that  unless  prices  here  recede  consid- 
erably but  little  business  will  be  done  with  American  houses.  Italian 
oil  is  plentiful  and  cheaper,  and  sales  to  the  United  States  can  not  be 
made  at  the  prevailing  figure — £36  158.  per  ton  of  machinery  oil,  cost 
and  freight  to  New  York. 

AMERICANS  DECLINE   TO   PURCHASE. 

The  oil  pressed  from  the  1904  crop  sold  in  the  United  States  during 
the  present  year  at  from  £S2  to  £38  per  ton;  but  no  sales  have  been 
made  since  the  middle  of  September  last,  when  a  few  small  shipments 
went  out  at  £34  10s.  Correspondence  with  European  houses  leads 
Malaga  exporters  to  anticipate  sales  in  January,  Februarv,  and  March 
next  at  £35  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  Malaga.  American  .buyers  have  thus  far 
declined  to  purchase  at  that  figure,  and  at  the  present  dote  local  oil 
shippers  are  practically  without  offers  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
considered  likely  that  the  present  price  will  rule  throughout  the  sea- 
son; that  shipments  will  be  limited  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will 
be  put  to  home  consumption.  Italian  oil  exporters  are  expected  to 
capture  most  of  the  American  business  done  for  the  past  three  seasons 
by  Malaga  shippers. 

TRADE   OPPORTUNITIES. 

Efforts  are  about  to  be  made  in  Spain  to  place  its  agricultural  indus- 
tries on  a  thoroughly  modern  basis.  Orders  have  been  issued  direct- 
ing every  village  or  community  of  more  than  750  inhabitants  to  buy 
land  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  experiments;  communities  contain- 
ing less  than  760  are  ordered  to  unite  together  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  experiments  must  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  oflScial  organization  of  the  Government 
engineers  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  must  be  watched  by 
the  school-teachers  in  the  district  in  which  thev  are  made.  Teachers 
must  deliver  discourses  on  agriculture  and  related  subjects  and  make 
visits  afterwards  to  give  instruction  in  the  most  profitable  and 
advantageous  manner  of  following  the  new  methods.  Smaller  com- 
munities will  receive  subsidies  from  the  State  for  this  purpose  while 
the  larger  communitie.s  will  receive  only  a  part,  and  are  expected  to 
pay  themselves  the  larger  part  of  the  expenses.  If  these  plans  are 
carried  out  large  importations  of  agricultural  machinery  and  artificial 
fertilizei's  will  follow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  buying  all  these  things  in  the  decree.  There  will  be  consid- 
erable demand  for  hygrometers  and  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
mometers; as  the  decree  calls  for  purchasing  at  once  a  great  many  of 
these  instruments  in  order  to  get  good  meteorological  observations, 
this  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  send  pamphlets  and  catalogues  into 
Spain;  but  they  should  be  in  the  Spanish  language,  extremely  simple, 
and  accompanied  l>y  price  lists.  They  should  be  sent  to  communal, 
city,  and  town  oflScials.     It  might  he  worth  while  to  send  them  to  the 
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American  consuls  with  a  request  to  make  suoh  distribution  as  to  them 
seems  best.  Lists  of  consuls  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures; 

MARKET  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY. 

The  regulations  governing  the  testing  of  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  at  the  experiment  station  at  Madrid  have  been  promulgated. 
The  regulations  contemplate  only  a  simple  test  of  the  machinery  to  be 
examined,  but  in  certain  cases  more  extended  trials  will  be  made. 
A  certificate  relating  to  the  test  will  be  furnished.  The  exhibitor 
himself  may  be  present  during  the  test  or  he  may  designate  a  repre- 
sentative for  that  puipose.  The  owner  of  the  machine  to  be  tested 
shall  deposit,  before  testing,  a  sum  to  be  named  by  the  director,  to 
defray  the  costs  thereof.  The  director  may  test  ?.  machine  in  order 
to  be  able  to  answer  questions  relating  thereto  or  to  recommend  it  to 
the  farmers.  The  station  will  cooperate  with  agricultural  associations, 
and  will  answer  all  inquiries  relating  to  machinery  to  the  extent  of 
the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal.  An  annual  report  giving  the  details 
of  the  experiments  will  l)e  published.  This  should  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  manafucturers  of  American  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  to  introduce  their  products. 

ANDULASIA. 
ELECTRIC   RAILWAY   CONSTRUCTION. 

Commercial  Agent  Milton  M.  Price,  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  reports 
the  building  of  an  electric  railroad  in  that  section  of  Spain  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  fair  opportunity  to  sell  machinery 
for  drilling  wells.     His  report  follows: 

There  are  no  railroads  being  constructed  in  Andalusia.  Some  years 
ago  a  route  was  surveyed  and  estimates  made  from  Jerez  to  Algeciras 
to  save  100  miles  of  travel  by  the  present  railroad,  and  another  was 
projected  to  two  cities  40  or  50  miles  from  here,  but  no  construction 
company  has  vet  been  formed.  They  are  now  building  an  electric  tram- 
way from  Caiiz  to  San  Fernando,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  run  the  track  around  the  city  of  Cadiz. 

Entei*prises  move  slowly  here.  Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  Spain 
have  been  built  by  English  and  Belgian  companies.  The  largest  and 
best  hotel  in  Spain  is  at  Algecii-as  and  opposite  Gibraltar.  It  was  built 
bv  the  railway  company  with  English  capital  and  is  conducted  under 
English  management. 

NEED   FOR  IRRIGATION. 

There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  here  for  well-drilling  machinery. 
The  country  needs  irrigation.  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  ground, 
but  there  is  needed  here  the  necessary  machinery  and  enei^y  to  bring 
it  to  the  surface  and  utilize  it  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  crops  in 
Andalusia  last  3^ear  were  almost  an  entire  failure  for  want  of  irrigation. 

The  importation  of  com  is  increasing.  One  of  the  large  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  is  just  now  importing  400  tons  of  shelled  corn  to  feed 
his  hogs  this  winter.  Corn  costs  the  same  from  Buenos  Aires  as  from 
New  York.  The  impost  duty  is  the  same — 59  cents  for  220  pounds. 
Shelled  corn  costs  in  Jerez  9f)  cents  per  bushel.  Hogs  sell  in  Jerez 
for  6i  cents  per  pound  live  weight.     Hams  sell  for  33  centsper  pound. 
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THE  BALKAN  STATES. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

LACK   OF  DIRECT  COMMUNICATION — MARKETS   FOR  MANUFACTURES. 

Consul-General  Moore,  of  Bukharest,  in  a  long  report  upon  indus- 
trial and  commercial  conditions  in  Roumania,  points  out  that  the  lack 
of  direct  communication  and  steamships  between  that  coimtry  and  the 
United  States  prevents  anything  like  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  go  to  Roumania  by  the  way  of  Liverpool  and  north  Grerman 
seaports,  and  on  that  account  are  frequently  credited  to  those  port« 
instead  of  the  United  States.     On  this  point  the  consul  writes: 

This  lack  of  direct  communication  cannot  })e  adduced  as  a  suflScient 
rea.son  for  the  neglect  of  the  rich  and  rapidly  growing  markets  Rou- 
mania and  other  of  the  so-called  Balkan  States  offer  to  well-directed 
American  effort.  Here  is  a  great  and  lucrative  field  ignored  by  us  at 
the  very  time  when  trade  relations  are  easiest  to  cultivate,  namely, 
while  the  country  is  in  the  early  and  quickly  developing  stage.  Rou- 
mania is  going  ahead  with  vigorous  strides  and  has  an  assured  and 
splendid  ftiture,  just  as  has  her  sturdy  neighbor  Bulgaria.  W  hile  there 
are  no  ships  plying  between  the  United  States  and  these  far  European 
states,  it  can  almost  be  said  that  there  is  direct  sea  communication 
between  them.  These  markets  are  in  reality  most  easy  of  access.  This 
e^ri  1k^  betti^r  rtppnH'iiih'd  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
goods  rimy  be  ?4mpjKM]  from  American  ports  direct  to  Roumanian  ports 
all  tht^  way  Uy  watrr,  it  being  only  necessary  to  transship  once,  at 
Liverpool,  thus  havini:  the  great  advantage  of  the  low  ocean  freights, 
and  making  it  aetujilly  cheaper  to  send  goods  to  Roumania  than  to 
many  of  the  wi\^tern  Kiiropean  inland  markets  where  American  manu- 
factures are  always  found. 

*  tX^>EAN   FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  Johnson  liinr  plies  regularly  between  Liverpool  and  the  Rou- 
numian  j>orts  of  Cr>nst3inza,  (ialatz,  and  Braila.  This  line  has  an 
arm iigf*iii**nt  with  tin*  Whi^,  Star  Line  to  receive  its  American  freights 
destined  for  Kouiiuinisi,  I  quote  certain  freight  mtes  by  the  WTiite 
St4ir-John>:ofi  lines  fiorii  New  York  and  Baltimore  to  Galatz  Or  Braila, 
in  Roumania,  iiiid  from  Liverpool  to  Galatz,  as  well  as  through  to  the 
nourishing  Houmanian  rapital,  Bucharest,  in  order  that  an  intelligent 
[d**ii  umy  be  liad  of  thf'  cost  of  shipping  goods  hither: 

Engines  and  thraslnTs,  Liverpool  to  Galatz,  $1.45  per  100  kilo- 
giiuiL'<  (eh<"»i|ier  if  dirrct  rates  are  quoted  to  inland  points). 

[[arvcstern.  New  York  or  Baltimore  to  Galatz  or  Braila,  $4.20  per 
Um  of  4^ J  ivufvic  feet* 

Sewing  niarlilnes,  I^iverpool  to  Bucharest,  $1.21  to  $1.62  per  100 
kilogimms.     Tht*  hit^her  rate  being  for  lesser  bulk. 

Twine,  New  Ytir-k  to  Galatz  or  Braila,  $4.20  per  ton  of  40  cubic 
f*Bet, 
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Vegetable  oils,  in  wooden  or  iron  barrels,  Liverpool  to  Bucharest, 
$1.09  to  $1.32  per  100  kilograms. 

Yarns,  Mancnester  (as  American  yarns  are  shipped  to  Manchester) 
to  Bucharest,  $1.83  to  $2.19  per  100  kilograms. 

These  rates  need,  I  think,  frighten  no  one.  The  local  representa- 
tives of  the  Johnson  Line,  Messrs.  Watson  &  Youell,  called  m}^ 
attention  to  the  fact  that  freights  shipped  through  their  line  from 
Baltimore  are  unloaded  in  Liverpool  at  the  same  docks  where  they  are 
reloaded  for  Roumanian  points,  thus  reducing  the  danger  from  break- 
ages to  the  minimum. 

MARKET   FOR  MANUFACTURES. 

There  is  a  market  for  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  wood  of  all 
kinds,  especially  furniture,  sewing  machines,  motor  cars,  bicycles, 
typewriters,  locks  and  keys,  silverware,  boots  and  shoes,  clpth,  and 
hats.  The  almost  entire  neglect  of  Roumania  by  the  Americans  would 
be  a  matter  for  surprise  were  it  not  evident  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  exceedingly  difficult  to  interest  in  markets  that  are  not 
practically  at  his  door,  owing  to  old-established  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  which  can  be  obtained  without  great  effort  or  any  special 
enterprise  on  his  part.  He  will  try  to  reach  any  and  every  market  by 
means  of  a  catalogue  or  price  list,  printed  in  English  and  giving  United 
States  weights  and  measures,  and  even  on  these  he  only  too  often 
calml}^  puts  insufficient  postage,  consigning  them  to  the  mails  with  his 
blessing.  That  they  have  anything  but  a  warm  reception  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  add.  The  only  American  manufactures  one  sees  in  Roumania, 
as  a  rule,  are  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  and  typewriters. 

The  proximity  of  Austria-Hungary  and  (xermany  gives  them  special 
facilities  for  dominating  the  Roumanian  market,  but  that  the}^  now  do 
so  to  a  great  extent  is  perhaps  owing  to  lack  of  a  keen  competitor. 
The  result  might  well  be  different  were  hearty  efforts  made  by  Ameri- 
can exporters.  England's  trade  with  Roumania  is  unfavorable,  having, 
declined.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  changed  economical  situation 
caused  by  the  competition  of  Germany's  cheaper,  and  it  must  be  stated, 
inferior  goods,  as  well  as  to  the  system  Germany  has  established  of 
giving  long  credits  to  oust  other  countries.  There  were  but  twent}^ 
consular  invoices  certified  at  the  United  States  consulate-general  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  The  kinds  and  values  of  the  merchan- 
dise covered  by  these  invoices  were: 

Old  rubber $1,798 

Sheepskins 18, 092 

Tobacco 1, 091 

Various 181 

Total 21,162 

Roumania  exported  in  1904  goods  valued  at  $50,373,000.  The 
value  of  the  imports  was  $59,023,000,  an  excess  for  the  vear  of 
$8,000,000  over  exports. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Roumania  is  always  the  faithful  reflection  of 
the  intensity  of  her  agricultural  pioduction.     Commencing  with  the 
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great  economical  crisis  of  1899,  which  was  the  turning  point  in  her 
development,  the  close  relation  of  foreign  trade  and  agriculture  is  quite 
evident,  l^^ich  time  the  harv  est  was  rich  and  abundant,  and  more  was 
sold  abroad  than  was  imported.  During  the  four  fruitful  years — 
1900-1903 — the  commercial  balance  of  Koumania  was  in  her  favor  to 
the  amount  of  $58,000,000,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Venr.  Imports.         Exports. 


ItWO Wl. 850,000  $64,000,000 

1901 ft(},-130,000  ,  68,280,000 

1902 M. 675. 000  I  72,300,000 

1903 51,900,000  68,680,000 


The  failure  of  the  maize  crop  last  year  interrupted  the  continuous 
balance  of  tmde  which  had  been  in  favor  of  Koumania.  The  crop  was 
the  smallest  since  1862,  and  it  was  necessary  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  maize  at  all.  The  fact  must  ]>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal 
and  usually  sole  food  of  the  Roumanian  peasant  is  bread  made  from 
corn  meal.  Last  year  the  (lovernment  was  obliged  to  distribute  maize 
among  the  peasants  to  keep  them  from  starving,  and  is  said  to  have 
imported  some  of  it  from  America,  an  event  said  to  be  without  precedent. 

In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  maize  crop  there  was  another  cause 
that  contributed  to  the  balance  of  trade  being  against  Koumania  in  1904. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  were  the  highest  reached  during 
the  period  1900-1904.  This  can  in  a  measure  be  attributed  to  unu- 
sually large  importiitions  anticipatory  of  the  new  customs  tariffs  which 
will  shortly  enter  into  effect,  and  wifiich  carry  a  noticeable  increase  of 
taxation  on  manufactured  goods,  which  the  Roumanians  sought  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  in  time. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS. 

Textiles  and  manufactures  form  the  chief  items  of  Roumanian 
imports.  These  two  categories  alone  represent  ])etween  50  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  1904  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  metals 
was  $5,250,000  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  vear,  and  of  textiles 
12,000,000.  This  gives  an  increase  of  over  $7,000,000  in  the  imports 
of  these  two  items  above  1903,  w  hich  was  about  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  difference  of  the  figures  of  the  imports  of  1903  and  1904.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of  all  those  articles 
with  which  Roumanian  industry  occupies  itself,  such  as  skins,  mineral 
oils,  paper,  cardboard,  glassware,  and  combustible  oils.  The  consump- 
tion of  the  latter  has  decreased  two-thirds  in  ten  years,  being  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  petroleum  and  its  residues  and  by  Roumanian 
lignite.  Among  the  countries  which  supply  the  Roumanian  markets 
Austria-Hungary  has  succeeded  in  driving  outCiermany  from  the  first 

I)lace,  sending  30  per  cent  of  the  imports,  valued  at  $18,000,000.  Fol- 
owing  in  importance  come  (lermany,  England,  France,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Belgium. 

Exports  in  1904  were  valued  at  $50,373,000,  or  $18,300,000  less  than 
in  1903.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  since  1899.  Belgium  is  the  largest 
buyer  from  Roumania,  having  for  several  years  taken  half  or  more 
than  half  of  the  total  exports.     This  excellent  customer  took  only 
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$12,500,0(X)  worth  of  cereals  in  1904,  compared  with  $33,000,000  in 
1908.  Immediately  after  Belgium  comes  Austria-Hungary.  In  the 
third  place  is  Holland,  with  which  Roumanian  commercial  relations 
hav  e  received  a  great  impetus,  owing  to  the  creation  of  the  Roumanian 
Occidental  Maritime  Line. 

Summed  up,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  unfortunate  crop  fail- 
ure the  commercial  situation  in  1904  gives  a  satisfactory  impression 
in  the  sense  that  all  agricultural  products  not  dependent  on  rain  or 
fair  weather  have  augmented  in  the  rubric  of  sales  abroad. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  FIRES  IN  THEATERS. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  MODEL  BUILDING — TESTS  FOR  SAVING   LIFE. 

Consul-General  Rublee,  of  Vienna,  furnishes  an  interesting  report 
on  tests  that  have  been  made  in  that  city  with  a  model  theater  for 
guarding  against  loss  of  life  in  case  of  fire.     He  writes: 

The  subject  of  affording  greater  security  against  theater  fires  has 
been  given  considerable  attention  in  Vienna  during  the  past  year.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Austrian  Engineers  and  Architects  Association  held 
in  Vienna  February  13,  1904,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a 
study  of  the  question  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  model 
theater  where  experiments  could  be  conducted  with  theater  fires.  Sub- 
sequently the  funds  for  this  purpose  were  provided  by  the  Austrian 
Government  and  a  model  theater  was  constructed  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  This  model  theater  is  built  of  iron  concrete  and  consists  of 
a  small  stage  and  auditorium,  patterned  after  the  usual  theater  build- 
ing but  provided  with  certam  innovations  the  value  of  which  for 
mmimizing  the  danger  from  tires  was  to  be  tested.  The  model  theater 
is  only  one  twenty-seventh  the  size  of  the  ordinary  theater  building, 
but  provides  sufficient  room  for  a  satisfactorv  te,st  of  fire  conditions. 
A  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  months 
at  this  theater,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineers  and  Architects 
Association,  in  order  to  determine  by  actual  tests  the  conditions  aris- 
ing from  theater  fires  and  to  see  how  far  existing  regulations  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  theaters  suffice  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

RESITLT   OF   NITMEROIS   TESTS. 

About  folly  tests  have  })een  held  at  the  model  theater.  To  make 
these  tests  as  nearly  as  ix>ssible  exact  reproductions  of  theater  fires, 
old  theatrical  scenery  and.  hangings  have  been  used  on  the  stage  and 
satumted  with  kerosene,  so  as  to  c^use  a  rapid  spread  of  the  fire. 
The  observations  made  were  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
remaining  in  the  auditorium  during  a  theater  fire;  concerning  the 
atmospheric  pressure  in  the  auditorium  and  on  the  stage;  the  tem- 
perature at  different  heightsi^  the  condition  of  the  air;  the  action  of 
the  iron  curtain,  as  well  as  of  the  other  curtains;  the  effect  on  gas, 
petroleum,  and  candlelights;  the  direction  of  the  flames,  and  the  smoke 
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conditions.  The  results  obtained  from  the  tire  tests  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  eflFective  means  of  reducing  the  danger  from 
theater  fires  is  to  provide  means  for  the  escape  of  the  dangerous  gases 
and  smoke  generated  by  the  tire  on  the  stage  through  ventilators 
on  the  roof  of  the  stage.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  immediate 
operating  of  such  ventilators  caused  the  tire  to  be  confined  to  the  stage 
to  a  great  extent,  and  that  the  spectators  in  the  auditorium  received 
the  greatest  possible  protection  by  this  means.  Such  ventilators  on 
the  stage,  working,  if  possible,  automatically,  as  .-^oon  as  the  fire  breaks 
out,  have  been  proved  to  be  the  most  certain  means  of  protection  to  the 
public,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  such  ventilators  the  greater  is 
the  success  of  confining  the  fire  to  the  stage.  Experiments  conducted, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  dosed  ventilators  showed  that  the  auditorium 
was,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  filled  with  gases,  smoke,  and 
flames  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  hardiv  be  possible  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  spectators.  The  iron  curtain  in  such  cases  proved  an 
inadequate  protection,  as  the  pressure  of  gases  from  the  stage  inter- 
fered with  its  descent. 

EFFECTIVE  SAFETY  MEASURES. 

The  fire  tests  at  the  Vienna  model  theater  have  attracted  wide  spread 
attention  in  Europe  and  have  recently  been  attended  b\'  a  committee 
of  experts  from  Germany.  After  a  careful  insj)ection  and  study  of 
the  experiments  the  German  experts  conferred  with  the  Vienna  archi- 
te<!ts  and  engineers  and  gave  out  the  following  opinion  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  joint  views: 

(1)  That  ventilators  on  the  stage  are  one  of  the  most  effective  safety 
measures,  and  that  they  should  always  be  built  on  the  roof  so  far  as 
possible. 

(2)  That  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the  ventilators  are  opened 
promptly,  there  will  be  a  bright  blaze  on  the  stage  and  the  presence 
of  people  in  the  auditorium  is  possible,  as  it  will  not  be  filled  with 
smoke.  That  the  iron  curtain  is  also  an  indispensable  means  of  pro- 
tection, and  such  a  drop  curtain  has  shown  itself  highly  effective. 

(3)  That  electric  saiety  lights  have  burned  well  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions  and  are  to  be  preferred  to  other  lighting. 

It  is  proposed  to  alter  the  regulations  governing  the  construction  of 
theaters  in  Austria,  the  changes  in  the  present  law  to  be  based  on  the 
observations  made  at  the  te.st  fires  in  the  Vienna  model  theater. 

COMMERCIAL   BILLS   OF   EXCHANGE. 

Consul  Ledoux,  of  Prague,  reports  that  the  ministiy  of  commerce 
of  Austria  is  studying  the  question  of  a  system  for  procuring  the 
acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange  through  the  post-office,  and  pending  a 
favorable  repfly  to  a  circular  inquiry  sent  to  the  various  chambers  of 
commerce  as  to  the  desirabilitv  of  such  an  innovation  the  system  will 
probabl}'  be  given  a  trial.  This  being  by  far  the  cheapest  mode  of 
procuring  acceptance,  it  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  commercial  credit 
svstem.  Some  leading  experts  have  lately  proved  by  statistical  data 
that  commercial  bills  of  exchange  are  coming  more  ani  more  in  disuse. 
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GREECE. 

USE  OF  STARCH   NOT   FAVORED   BY    MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul  Hortoii,  of  Athens,  furnishes  the.  following  information 
covering  the  use  of  corn  in  manufactures  in  Greece: 

Cornstarch,  pearl  or  powdered,  is  used  in  Greece  in  ver}^  limited 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  low-grade  loucoum  or  Turkish  delight. 
Formerly  starch  for  this  purpose  was  imported  from  Marseille  in  boxes 
of  60  kilograms.  For  the  past  three  years,  however,  starch  for  loucoum 
has  been  imported  largelv  from  Budapest,  llungarv,  in  boxes,  or  pow- 
dered in  bags,  at  a  cost  ot  32  francs  per  hundred  kifogi*ams.  The  duty 
is  31  lepta  per  oke.  (The  oke  equals  2.85  pounds,  and  there  are  100 
lepta  in  a  drachma;  at  present  there  are  about  5.90  drachmas  in  a  dol- 
lar.) This  information  is  furnished  the  consulate  by  a  prominent 
loucoum  manufacturer  of  the  Pineus.  Starch  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  favor  among  the  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  in  Greece. 
An  interview  with  Ketzina  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  the  Piraeus, 
brought  out  the  following  facts: 

For  some  reasons,  climatic  or  otherwise,  it  seems  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  utilize  cornstarch  in  the  maruifacture  of  cambrics  and  other  tex- 
tiles, although  many  trials  have  l)een  made  during  several  years  past, 
as  the  spindles,  especially  in  the  case  of  colored  textiles,  clog.  This 
firm  is  now  using  wheat  flour,  from  soft  wheat  from  the  Balkan  States 
(the  variety  known  as  '^Ghirka.'')  The  use  of  this  flour  involves  a 
tedious  process,  a^  it  must  Ik?  soaked  in  vats  for  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days,  until  it  becomes  soft  and  slippery,  when  it  gives  the  desired 
brightness  and  weight.  The  duty  on  wheat  is  t>.ll  francs,  gold,  per  100 
okes  (285  pounds);  that  on  flour  9.30  francs. 

GLUCOSK    FACTORIES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  coarser  textiles,  as  ginghams,  drills,  etc.,  a 
starch  called  ''dextrin''  is  used,  supposed  to  be  a  potato  product  that 
has  been  baked  before  it  has  been  put  on  the  market.  This  is  used  in 
the  large  factory  of  (labriel,  Sphaello  Si  Papadopoulo,  of  Phalermn, 
and  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  as  they  report.  It  comes  from 
Germany  and  Hollana,  and  the  duty  is  27  lepta  per  oke  (see  above). 
This  firm  used  pearl  starch  for  some  time,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  could  not  get  satisfactory  result*^. 

There  are  in  this  consular  district  three  glucose  factories-  the  Chem- 
ical Products  Company,  Moschato,  Phalerum,  Greece;  (i.  Nicolo- 
poulo,  corner  Socrates  and  Artemis  streets,  Piraeus,  Greece,  and  the 
society  of  Vinicoles  and  Industries  Agricoles,  Athens.  Glucose  is 
chiefly  used  in  Greece  in  the  maiuifacture  of  chalva,  a  sweet  largely 
consumed  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  especially  on  fast 
days.  It  is  also  mixed  with  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  loucoum  of 
low  quality,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  oriental  pies, 
pastries,  candies,  and  sirups,  (t.  Nicoloj)oulo,  of  Piraeus,  manufac- 
tures glucose  and  starch  from  corn.  The  Society  Vinicoles  and  Indus- 
tries Agricoles  make  glucose  from  potato  starch,  which  they  import 
from  Holland  and  Germany.    This  firm  used  to  buy  starch  in  America, 
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but  it  has  found  the  potato  starch  called  "  Fecule  de  pommes  de  terre  " 
more  economical.  The  duty  on  this  product,  including  octroi  and 
harbor  dues,  is  34  lepta  per  oke.  The  import  duty  on  glucose  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive,  as  the  article  pays  tne  same  as  sugar,  viz,  1.10 
drachmas  per  oke. 

PORTUGAL. 

SHORTAGE   IN    THE    WHEAT   CROP. 

Mr.  Charles  Page  Bryan,  minister  to  Portugal,  reports  as  follows 
regarding  the  wheat  crop  of  that  country: 

There  has  l>ecn  a  shortage  in  the  Portuguese  crop  and  a  large 
quantity,  estimated  at  about  80,000,000  kilos  (about  3,(K)0,000  bushels) 
will  soon  have  to  be  imported  from  other  countries.  This  wheat  will 
be  sold  in  the  Portuguese  market  at  not  more  than  60  reis  per  kilo,  or 
approximately  $1.60  per  bushel,  depending  upon  the  rate  or  exchange. 
The  rate  of  import  duty  has  ])een  fixed  at  21  reis.  As  appears  from 
the  inclosed  extract  from  the  Portuguese  law  on  this  subject,  this  dut}^ 
is  determined  by  deducting  the  average  price  per  kilo  of  wheat  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  world  plus  the  freight,  insurance,  and  all  other 
delivery  charges  from  60  reis  per  kilo.  Thus,  if  wheat  is  selling  at  30 
reis  per  kilo  m  New  York  and  delivery  charges,  all  inclusive,  amount 
to  10  reis  per  kilo,  the  duty  will  be  60  -30  plus  10  or  20  reis  per  kilo. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  74,795,655 
kilos  of  wheat  imported  into  this  country  in  1903,  72,989,347  kilos 
came  from  the  United  States. 


TURKEY. 

TRADE    IN    COTTON    (JOOD8. 

Consul  Norton,  of  Smyrna,  in  reply  to  letters  from  New  York 
parties,  in  which  names  of  dealers  in  cotton  goods  are  furnished, 
writes  as  follows: 

There  is  certainly  no  tield  more  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of 
American  exporters  than  that  of  the  Smyrna  trade  in  cotton  goods. 
It  amount^annually  to  about  $5,000,000.  America  supplies  less  than 
a  tenth  of  the  total  amount,  its  contributions  being  Imiited  to  gray 
sheetings  (especially  the  well-known  ''Cabot"),  ducks,  and  gray,  blue, 
and  black  drills.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  a  certain  degree  of 
wtnely  dinn  ted  em^r^y  this  list  could  be  materially  extended.  White 
sIii*etiT»gs,  prints.  I  iili^'oes,  muslins,  cheviots,  cotton  flannels,  and  sim- 
ilar lilies  should  f^itsily  compete  with  European  products.  I  would 
suggest  thutyou  consider  the  (juestion  of  establishing  a  permanent 
ageiK'V  here  with  tui  American  to  represent  your  firm. 

Full(Avir»g  is  a  ]hi  of  <'hief  importers  of  cotton  goods  in  Smyrna: 
8.  A.  SpartitU  &  Co,,  V,  A.  Startali,  S.  Sivrissarian  &  Co.,  Stepan 
Iplikdjian  Sl  Vik,  Ikkirdjian  Freres,  Kevork  Altounian,  D.  Papazog- 
lou,  C.  Stirui*,  Avcdikian  Freres. 
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AFRICA. 

EAST  AFRICA. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

OPERATIONS  OF   EUROPEAN   STEAMSHIP  LINE — MINERAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Consul  IloUis,  of  Lourenvo  Marquez,  Province  of  Mozambique, 
furnishes  the  following  rei)ort  on  the  steamship  service  between  that 
province,  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  a  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  East  Africa 
might  be  profitably  maintained: 

The  foreign  freight  steamers  by  which  American  goods  are  brought 
from  New  York  to  this  country  are  generally  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  "conference  lines."  The^'^  give  a  fairly  good  and  prompt  freight 
service,  but  have  recently  increased  their  rates.  Occasionally  a  vessel 
belonging  to  one  of  these  lines  will  be  found  with  a  limited  accommoda- 
tion for  passengers,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  cater  only  to  the  freight 
trade.  These  vessels  do  not  return  direct  to  the  United  States  from 
this  coast.  They  genei-ally  go  in  ballast  to  some  eastern  Asiatic  or 
South  American  port,  where  they  can  get  cargoes  for  England  or  for 
an  eastern  port  in  the  United  i§tate«.  There  is  room  for  a  line  that 
will  operate  a  regular  service  of  both  freight  and  passenger  steamei-s 
between  New  York  and  the  various  south  and  east  African  ports. 
Such  a  line  would  enable  American  business  men  to  visit  this  country 
and  African  business  men  to  visit  the  United  States  without  having 
to  travel  via  the  continent  or  England  as  they  have  to  do  under  present 
conditions. 

OPERATlOJiS  OF   EUROPEAN   LINES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  North  German  Llovd  Line,  which  heretofore 
has  not  attempted  to  enter  the  South  Afrfcan  trade,  intends  soon  to 
run  its  steamers  both  between  New  York  and  South  Africa  and  between 
the  Continent  and  England  and  South  Africa. 

The  Union-Castle  (English)  Line,  which  carries  the  mails  between 
England  and  South  Africa,  sends  a  large  steamer  here  about  twice  a 
month.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Line  maintains  a  monthly  express  serv- 
ice between  Trieste  and  Durban,  calling  at  this  port  and  at  beira  both 
foing  and  returning.  Two  smaller  English  lines  send  vessels  from 
Ingland,  via  Durban,  at  various  intervals  to  this  port,  Inhambane, 
anaBeira. 

The  German  East  Africa  Line,  however,  seems  to  be  getting  the 
cream  of  the  trade,  })oth  freight  and  passenger.  Started  about  fifteen 
years  ago  \^ith  a  few  small  steamers  of  3,()(H)  tons  and  under,  it  has 
grown  to  be  an  important  company  and  has  now  a  fleet  of  very  fine 
vessels  from  8,<M)0  tons  down.  The  mail  steamers  of  this  line  sail  from 
Hamburg  for  this  coast  alternately  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  via  the  (.ape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  making  the  round  trip  each  steamer  goes  corn- 
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pletely  around  the  continent  of  Africa.  These  steamers  dmw  sub- 
sidies from  the  German  Government,  and  moreover  have  arrange- 
ments with  the  German  i^ailroads  so  that  through  bills  of  lading  can 
be  given.  In  consequence  of  thfese  line  transportation  facilities  Ger- 
man trade  with  this  country  is  steadily  increasing.  The  steamers 
are  favorites  among  the  traveling  public  and  are  generally  full  of 
passengers. 

The  National  Portuguese  Line,  with  a  small  fleet  of  very  good 
steamers  (two  of  which  are  entirely  new),  maintains  a  monthly  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  Lisbon  and  the  various  ports  in  the 
province  of  Mozambique.  A  number  of  small  steamers  owned  by 
this  line,  as  well  as  a  few  steamers  owned  by  local  Portuguese  firms, 
carry  on  the  small  coastwise  and  river  trade.  The  great  coastwise 
trade  is  open  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  Portuguese  vessels.  Foreign 
vessels  can  ply  on  the  Zamlx^si,  but  they  are  forbidden  to  trade  on 
any  of  the  other  rivers  of  this  province. 

COASTWISE   AND   RIVER  TRADE. 

For  the  past  two  years  this  consulate  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
people  interested  in  the  small  coastwise  and  river  trade  to  buy  some 
of  their  river  boats  in  the  United  States,  but  without  success.  A 
trial  order  for  a  motor  boat  that  was  placed  with  one  American  firm 
was  refused  because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  boat.  Two  river  steamers  made  in  Ger- 
many have  recently  been  received  at  this  port,  and  more  are  to  follow. 
I  understand  that  the  German  manufacturers  of  these  craft  will  give 
several  months  credit. 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  any  importance  in  the  port  and  cus- 
toms tariffs  of  Lourenyo  Marquez  during  the  past  year;  but  in  Beira 
substantial  reductions  in  the  port  charges  have  been  made. 

A   RICH   COUNTRY. 

Zambezia  is  a  rich  country,  full  of  undeveloped  possibilities.  Its 
mineral  deposits  are  receiving  attention,  a  powerful  German  syndicate, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller  local  syndicates,  having  taken  xip  a 
number  of  gold-bearing  propei*ties.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  rich 
deposits  of  coal  and  copper  exist  in  this  district.  The  mining  laws  of 
the  Zambezia  Company  are  verv  liberal  indeed,  far  more  so  than  those 
of  the  general  government  of  Mozambique. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  of  cocoanuts  is  also  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  in  Zambezia.  The  principal  sugar  company  is  the 
Companhia  do  Assucar  de  Mov*ambique,  at  Mopea,  and  its  production 
of  sugar  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  as  follows,  the  figures 
representing  tons: 

In  1902 1,783 

In  1903 2,026 

In  1904 8,600 

In  1905,  to  November  17 4, 200 

This  Zambezia  sugar  finds  a  ready  market  in  Lis]>on,  where  it  enjoys 
a  preferential  customs  rate.     In  Inhambane  the  sugar  crop,  which 
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will  be  perhaps  some  600  tons  this  year,  is  a  very  important  product. 
PracticaUy  all  of  it  is  shipped  to  the  Transvaal,  where  it  finds  a  ready 
sale. 

EXPORT  OF  NATIVE  PRODUCTS. 

Peanuts  still  continue  to  be  the  principal  commodity  exported  from 
the  northern  ports  in  this  province  and  are,  as  usual,  shipped  to  Mar- 
seille, Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg.  Some  mangrove  has  oeen  shipped 
to  various  European  ports,  and  two  small  shiploads  were  shipped  to 
New  York.  Rubber  grows  wild  throughout  the  entire  province,  and 
small  quantities  are  exported  from  the  various  port^.  In  Inhambane 
rubber  is  being  regularly  cultivated.  An  American  citizen  has 
recentlv  reauested  this  consulate  to  assist  him  in  getting  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  Louren^o  Marquez  district  for  similar  purposes.  Cof- 
fee grows  wild  throughout  the  province,  especially  in  and  around  the 
Inhambane  district.  Small  quantities  of  Inhambane  coffee  are  fre- 
quently shipped  to  this  port,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale. 


WEST   AFRICA. 

INCREASED   TRADE    WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Vice-Consul  Dougherty,  of  Freetown,  reports  that  notwithstanding 
the  lack  of  ocean  facilities  with  the  United  States  Sierra  Leone  shows 
marked  increase  in  importations  from  this  country.     He  writes: 

The  affairs  of  the  British  colonies  in  West  Africa  were  recently 
under  consideration  in  a  conference  of  their  governors  in  England. 
Industrial  and  commercial  conditions  received  due  attention.  This 
means  much  for  tradd  in  West  Africa,  since  a  closer  relation  between 
these  thickly  populated  fertile  tropical  countries  will  cause  an  increas- 
ing interchange  of  the  most  progressive  measures  promulgated  in  each, 
and  thus  all  will  be  benefited.  The  building  of  new  docks  and  f)etter 
wharves  and  the  extension  of  railways  as  planned  will  stimulate  domes- 
tic and  foreign  tmde.  Sierra  Leone  trades  mostly  with  the  mother 
country.  However,  the  report  of  imports  and  exports  for  11)04  indi- 
cates some  significant  conditions.  In  that  year  the  imports  from  Eng- 
land decreased  3.7  per  cent,  from  France  60  per  cent,  from  Belgium 
70  per  cent,  and  those  from  Spain  0  per  cent.  Those  from  Germany 
increased  9  per  cent,  from  Holland  22  per  cent,  and  those  from  the 
United  States  19  per  cent.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
one-tenth  of  those  from  England,  five-eighths  of  those  from  German}^ 
five  times  those  from  Holland,  and  fifteen  times  those  from  France. 

The  excellent  steamship  communication  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
Europe  facilitates  trade  with  that  continent,  while  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States  is  onl}^  through  American  sailing  vessels. 
When  this  hindrance  to  trade  with  America  is  considered,  the  excellent 
showing  of  the  United  States  is  the  more  significant.  It  means  that 
the  people  favor  American  goods.  At  pnvsent  there  is  a  good  opening 
for  a  substantial  American  firm  to  do  business  in  Sierra  Leone. 
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The  following  were  the  imports  of  Sierra  Leone  from  the  United 
States  during  1904: 


Ale  and  porter $248 

Apparel 88 

Bacon  and  hams 24 

Bags 29 

Beef  and  pork i.  594 

Books,  ete 161 

Boote  and  shoen 784 

Bread 8,(>84 

Candles 185 

Cigars 10 


(Tlaasware |360 

Haberdashery 651 

Hardware 2,302 

I^mpe 2,093 

Lard 1,173 

Lumber 42,407 

Machinery 530 

Medicines  and  drugs 1,577 

Musical  instruniente 355 

Kerosene 38,120 


Cordage 307  I  Perfumery 1,426 

Cottons 243     Provisions 2,356 


Cutlery 68  |  Supr,  refined 24 

Fish,  preserved 350 

Flour 63,778 

Furniture 2,  750 


Tobacco 42,830 

Total 208,492 


There  were  no  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  United  States  in 
1904. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

VAST   ENKR<fY    OF  VICTORIA    FALLS   TO   BE   UTILIZED. 

Consul-General  Washington,  of  Cape  Town,  thinks  that  South  Africa 
is  on  the  eve  of  introducing  vast  changes  in  its  industrial  life.  He 
looks  for  the  transmission  of  electrical  power  that  is  to  be  generated 
by  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  interior.  The  question  of  the  develop- 
ment and  transmission  of  electric  power  from  the  Victoria  Falls,*  the 
consul-general  says,  is  to  be  considered  by  a  committee  of  experts. 
Two  engineering  specialists  to  the  Victoria  company  are  inspecting 
water-power  installations  in  European  countries  with  a  view  to  their 
application  to  Rhodesia.  America's  supremacy  in  the  electrical  field 
should  secure  the  orders  for  machinery  and  supplies  that  will  be 
needed  to  develop  this  vast  water  power.  Mr.  Washington  forwards 
the  following  extract  from  the  Cape  Times,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the  scheme  is  possible  and  that  it  can  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
to  make  it  a  profitable  one: 

Renter's  Agency  learns  that  Mr.  Mershon,  an  electrical  engineer,  of 
New  York,  has  been  visiting  Euroi)e  in  connection  with  the  project  of 
supplying  electrical  power  to  the  Rand  from  the  Victoria  ialls.  He 
and  the  highest  European  authorities,  whom  the  chartered  company 
consulted  in  the  matter,  were  unanimous  that  the  scheme  was  not  onlv 
possible,  but  was  payable.  The  experts  regarded  the  climate  of  South 
Africa  as  the  most  suitable  in  the  world  for  the  transmission  of  power, 
because,  apart  from  its  dryness,  there  is  no  ice  or  snow  to  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  plant.  The  distance  ov(?r  which  transmission  would 
have  to  be  made  presents,  they  declare,  absolutely  no  difficulty. 

HALF   MILLION    IIORSEPOWEK. 

With  reference  to  the  allegations  of  insufficiency  of  water  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  the  driest  season  the  water  at  the  falls  is  capable 
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of  producing  500,000  horsepower,  as  compared  with  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Rand  of  150,000  horsepower,  while  if  a  canal  were 
cut  for  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles  from  the  gorge  it  would  insure  a 
a  fall  of  1,000  feet  and  produce  a  horsepower  of  1,000,000.  More- 
over, the  scheme  would  be  the  cheapest  or  any  now  in  use.  The  effects 
on  dividends  are  obvious,  as  the  Rand  is  at  present  spending  $17,000,000 
per  annum  on  its  power. 

COMMERCE   OF  ORANGE  RIVER. 

According  to  official  figures  the  imports  into  the  Orange  River 
Colony  for  the  months  April,  May,  and  June,  1905,  were  valued  at 
$4,290,000,  as  compared  with  $5,5H8,000  for  the  same  period  in  1904. 
Exports  amounted  to  $3,350,000,  as  against  $1,995,0<)0  for  the  same 
time  in  1904.  Some  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  were  as  follows: 
Clothing,  horse  blankets,  boots  and  shoes,  butter,  wagons,  coffee,  con- 
densed milk,  drugs,  glassware,  furniture,  sugar,  small  hardware, 
passementerie,  and  woolen  goods.  The  chief  articles  of  expK)rt  were: 
Wool,  diamonds,  mohair,  hides,  horses,  maize,  kaffir  corn,  sheep,  and 
goats. 


MADAGASCAR. 

AMERICAN    COTTONS   DRIVEN   OUT   BY   FRENCH   IMITATIONS. 

Consul  Hunt,  of  Tamatave,  furnishes  an  interesting  report  on  trade 
with  Madagascar,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  French  imitations  have 
practically  driven  out  American  cottons,  and  that  the  French  prefer- 
ential tariff  operates  largely  in  favor  of  the  products  of  France.  His 
letter  follows: 

The  efforts  of  many  American  manufacturei's  to  find  in  Madagascar 
an  outlet  for  their  products  has  ])rought  to  this  consulate  numerous 
letters  of  inquiry  from  importers  and  exporters  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  American  trade  with  this  island,  which  cause  me  to 
state  some  of  the  conditions  to  be  overcome  before  such  relations  can 
be  brought  about.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
direct  snipping  facilities  between  this  colony  and  American  ports. 
American  products  entering  this  district  are  subject  to  one  or  more 
ocean  freights,  owing  to  the  transshipments  retjuired.  Without 
cheaper  transportation  facilities  we  can  hope  for  little  trade  with 
Madagascar.  To  this  difficult  situation  is  added  the  French  general 
tariff  applied  to  American  imports,  rendering  it  a  hard  problem  to 
compete  with  European  manufacturers,  whose  goods  are  subject  to 
the  minimum  tariff.  Another  element  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  is  the  necessity  for  conducting  ti*ade  in  the  French  language. 
Catalogues,  circulars,  and  letters  sent  to  lo<*al  merchants  in  any  other 
language  are  a])solutely  worthless.  Moreover  the  unwillingness  of 
our  manufactureis  to  extend  credits  jis  libentll}'  as  their  F^uropean 
rivals  is  a  great  hindrance,  and  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  doing 
business  here  on  the  usual  American  basis. 
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AMERICAN   GOODS  AND   FRENCH   METHODS. 

The  superiority  of  American  products  is  conceded,  but  our  manufac- 
turers, it  is  claimed,  are  reluctant  to  adapt  their  goods  and  methods  to 
the  wants  of  distant  foreign  consumers,  or  to  make  a  systematic  effort  to 
build  up  and  maintain  an  over-sea  trade  when  once  opened.  It  i^  true 
that  the  trade  of  Madagascar  is  at  present  in  a  sad  state  of  depression, 
and  several  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  I'ally.  But  as  long  as  the 
above  conditions  are  not  met  American  manufacturers  can  not  hope  to  sell 
an3'thing  in  this  colony  except  kerosene  oil.  Prior  to  1899  the  largest 
importing  and  exporting  firms  were  American,  and  their  influence  was 
powerful  in  determining  the  nationality  of  the  Madagascar  trade. 
These  firms  have  beendnven  out  ))y  the  French  preferential  tariff ,  and 
our  once  rich  and  flourishing  cotton  trade  has  dwindled  until  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  mere  vestige.  The  French  have  imitated  our  cottons,  and 
what  could  not  be  achieved  by  imitation  was  completed  by  adopting 
wholesale  the  American  marks  of  the  Massachusetts  mills.  Thus  for  1904 
the  value  of  imports  into  Madagascar  of  cotton  goods  alone,  not  includ- 
ing other  woven  fabrics,  was.  from  France  and  her  colonies,  $1,402,260; 
England  and  her  colonies,  $21,668;  Germany,  $3,055;  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  $11,997;  America,  $7.72,  and  from  other  countries  riot 
classified,  $54,775.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  German  imports  were 
actually  American  cottons,  but  even  if  they  had  all  been  such,  the 
figures  are  none  the  less  small,  and  American  trade  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  recapture  the  market  in  that  commodity,  which  is  the  chief  item  of 
Madagascar  imports. 

HOW    BUSINESS  IS   DONE. 

The  exports  of  the  country  are  affected  by  the  same  influences.  They 
find  their  way  chiefly  to  Fmnce,  with  an  increasing  share  to  Germany, 
while  those  to  England  are  on  the  decline.  Business  is  carried  on 
here  in  two  ways;  some  of  it  simply  by  commission  agent-s,  who  order 
out  goods  for  their  customers  and  take  their  commission,  the  rest  by 
branches  of  firms  established  in  France,  Germany,  or  England,  or  of 
companies  especially  organized  for  conducting  busmess  in  tne  colonies. 
Then,  again,  there  are  large  numbers  of  ricn  Indian  firms  with  their 
h(5ad  offices  in  Bombay  or  Mauritius.  These  firms  do  business  on  a 
credit  basis  of  90  to  120  days,  with  renewals  of  60  days.  There  is  no 
discrimination  against  Amerimn  goods  that  X  can  see  other  than  the 
tariff  legislation.  The  reason  for  the  small  importations  from  America 
must  be  then  looked  for  in  the  absence  of  direct  transportation 
facilities. 

STEAMSHIP   LINE. 

The  governnienfc  (*f  tliir-  French  colony  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
Mji<liiga«t-ar  Shipnu'iit  nnd  Fixportation  Company  for  a  regular  freight, 
passenge^i%  iirid  mail  M^rvici^  oetween  the  port^  of  Tulear  and  Fort 
baiiphin,  MiidrtgiLsmr,  iirid  Durban,  in  Natal,  South  Africa.  The  com- 
pimy  i?n Jump's  to  make  hitrionthly  trips.  Freight  rates  are  1^3.86  per 
luetric  ton  or  cubic  iiKHtT  (35.3  cubic  feet)  and  $7.72  per  head  for  live 
oxen.  The  nerviee  is  ur*riinized  especially  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
own  tmde  between  Mudriiifascar  and  South  African  ports.  The  com- 
may  in  a  French  cmh*.  iuh\  will  operate  one  steamer  of  about  423  tons 
Kurdeii  nil  led  the  Ot/mnf/i*f, 
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GERMANY. 
RELATION  WITH  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

ANGLO-GERMAN   A(^UEEMENT — (iERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  ClIAMBERLATN 

POLiry. 

Export,  a  leading  Berlin  industrial  and  commercial  paper,  hears 
heavily  upon  the  preferential  rates  given  to  Great  Britain  b}'  Canada 
and  other  British  colonies.  It  takes  issue  with  those  who  would  coun- 
sel too  great  tenderness  in  dealing  with  the  colonies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  new  treaties.  The  tone  of  the  article  is  retaliatory.  It  wants 
the  Empire  to  be  willing  to  reciprocate  if  reciprocity  is  possible,  but 
believes  in  fearlessness  and  retaliation  if  called  for.  The  article 
follows: 

The  German  Reichstag  at  itspresent  session  nmst  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  continuing  the  Anglo-German  tariff  agreement.  The  advisa- 
bility of  doing  so  need  not  be  argued,  since  a  commercial  war  between 
the  contracting  parties  would  be  injurious  to  both.  This  is  true  only 
so  long  as  the  Chamberlain  programme  of  protective  and  differential 
tariff  is  not  carried  out.  The  treaty,  which  lapses  December  31, 1905, 
places  all  the  colonies  (Canada  excepted)  in  the  so-called  "favored" 
class.  Political  changes  make  it  necessary  to  negotiate  separate  treaties 
with  England  and  her  colonies. 

A   THOROUGH    DISCUSSION   DEMANDED. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  German  relations  with  Canada  is  abso- 
lutely^ necessary.  In  1897,  after  Canada  had  adopted  a  tariff  favorable 
to  England,  and  the  latter  had  put  the  Anglo-German  treaty  in  force, 
the  German  general  tariff  was  made  effective  on  Canadian  goods.  In 
this  action  Germany  was  justified  because  she  was  denied  privileges 
allowed  France.  For  the  most  part  German  goods  are  taxea  twice  as 
much  a.s  those  of  English  make,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  nearly  six 
million  dollars  in  the  amount  of  such  imports  in  two  years. 

The  Government  can  not  allow  this  fact  to  go  unnoticed  if  it  places 
the  tariff  question  before  the  Reichstag.  It  must  protect  German 
export  trade  or  adopt  counter  measures.  France  formerly  furnished 
less  to  Canada  than  (jermany  did. 

Last  year  the  French  exports  to  Canada  exceeded  those  of  German}' 
by  $864,000.  The  loss  is  directly  due  to  the  tariff,  as  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  all  (jerman  wares  are  su])ject  to  the  surtax  tariff,  the  balance 
being  goods  that  are  admitted  either  at  a  very  low  rate  or  entirely 
free. 
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EFFECT  ON  SUGAR. 


Sugar  has  been  the  greatest  loser  in  this  respect.  The  Canadian 
sugar  supply  for  the  fiscal  years  1900-1901  and  1904-5  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table: 


Country  supplying. 

1900-1901. 

1904-6. 

1 

Country  supplying. 

1900-1901. 

1904-6. 

Germany 

$3,412,000 
169,000 

Sib.  000 
4,000,000 

British  Quiana.           ... 

920,000 
92,000 

»,  600, 000 
466,000 

Weatlndies 

Great  Britain 

The  loss  of  the  sugar  market  is  due  to  the  differential  tariff  which 
England,  in  spite  of  the  agreement  made  at  the  Brussels  Sugar  Con- 
vention, allowed  Canada  to  adopt  and  perhaps  favored.  The  tax  on 
sugar  from  England  is  $1.26  per  112  pounds,  on  the  product  from  the 
cofonies  84  cents,  while  on  the  German  product  a  tax  of  If  1.68  is 
imposed.  An  additional  lew  of  50  per  cent  is  placed  on  the  latter 
because  it  is  sold  cheaper  at  home  than  in  foreign  markets,  due  to  the 
bounty  system.  Thus  with  the  provisions  of  this  so-called  ••*  dumping 
clause  "  effective,  German  sugar  is  subjected  to  a  total  tariff  of  $2. 52  per 
112  pounds.  All  other  German  goods  are  subject  to  more  or  less  pro- 
hibitive rates,  even  such  made  in  other  countries  from  German  raw 
or  partially  manufactured  materials. 

ACTION   OF  AUSTRALIA   AND  OTHERS. 

South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  have  followed  this  hostile  attitude 
and  Australia  is  considering  the  question.  In  view  of  this  tendency 
to  discriminate  against  German  goods  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
should  be  well  scrutinized.  In  1904  Germany  imported  more  than 
twice  as  much  from  them  as  she  exported  to  them,  as  the  figures  below 
demonstrate: 


Country. 


Asia... 
Africa. 
Canada 


Imports. 

Exports.     < 

Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

878,180,600  I 

$24,561,600 
8,380,000 
6,045,200 

Australia 

884,867,000 

811,496,400 

19,182,800  1 
4,046,000 

Total 

186,226,400 

60,432,200 

1 

Bein^  the  biggest  buyers  we  have  a  right  to  protest  against  this 
discrimination,  and  if  such  protest  is  not  heeded,  we  should  adopt 
counter  regulations.  Fear  of  the  Chamberlain  plan  should  not  deter 
Germany  from  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and  from  retaliating, 
or,  at  least,  reciprocating  in  kind  in  her  new  tariff. 


THE   MOVEMENT   IN   AUSTRALIA. 


Regarding  the  tariff  movement  in  Australia,  in  the  same  number, 
Export  says: 

The  (question  of  making  a  tariff  favorable  to  British  goods  by  the 
Australian  government  has  been  discussed  a  great  deal,  but  its  wisdom 
has  been  doubted.  Recently  Australia  was  invited  by  Canada  to  join 
her  in  a  reciprocity  treaty.  The  action  of  the  government  on  this 
question  will  greatly  affect  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  country. 
An  agreement  of   this  kind  with   Canada   must   naturally   incluae 
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England,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  presenr  income,  which  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  increasing  the  tariff  on  goods  from  other  countries. 
This  would  not  be  of  material  advantage  to  England  and  Canada,  and 
would,  moreover,  result  in  a  loss  by  Australia  of  some  foreign  trade.* 
In  1903  the  value  of  Australian  exports  was  $233,954,000,  while  the 
imports  amounted  to  $183,498,0(X).  Of  the  imports  Germany  supplied 
5i  per  cent  and  took  16  per  cent  of  the  exports.  The  natural  con- 
clusion is  that  Australia  will  not  place  restrictions  on  those  countries 
buying  considerable  from  it. 


FRANCE. 

CHANGES   UNDER   THE   NEW   LAW. 

Consul  Graulin,  of  Havre,  reports  that  the  French  Parliament  has 
just  voted  several  amendments  to  the  present  customs  tjiriff  law.  The 
new  law  became  effective  on  the  1st  of  January.  Although  it  covers 
a  very  limited  number  of  articles,  there  are  a  few  which  affect  Ameri- 
can exporters.     These  are  given  below: 


Articles. 


!    General      Minimum 
taiifT.      I      tariff. 


Watches  and  parts  cf  watch  movements  without  cases: 

Movements  and  escapement  mountings,  unfininhed.  without  any  trace 

of,  or  preparation  for,  escapement  whatever,  per  dozen 

Movements  and  escapement  mountings,  with  escapements  either  com- 
pleted or  begun,  but  neither  gilded  nor  silver  or  nickel  plated,  per  dozen. 

With  cylinder  escapement,  per  dozen 

With  anchor  or  other  escapement,  per  dozen 

Completed  movements, gilded, silver,  or  nickel-plated,  with  escapement 

other  than  cylinder,  per  dozen 

Watches,  ordinary: 

With  gold  cases  and  escapement  other  than  cylinder,  each 

With  silver  cases  and  cylinder  escapement,  each 

With  sil  ver  cases  and  escapement  other  than  cylinder,  each 

With  cases  of  nonprecious  metal  and  cylinder  escapement,  each 

With  cases  of  nonprecious  metal  and  escapement  other  than  cylinder, 

each 

Repeaters  (with  independent  second  hands,  whatever  the  kind  of  escape- 
ment; pocket  chronometers): 

With  gold,  cases  each 

With  silver  cases,  each 

With  cases  made  of  nDnprecious  material,  each 

Chronographs  (whatever  the  kind  of  escapement): 

With  gold  cases,  each 

With  silver  cases,  each | 

With  cases  of  nonprecious  metal,  each ' 

Watch  cases: 
Coinpleted — 

Gold,  each 

Silver,  each 

Nonprecious  material,  each « 

Unfinished  (neither  polished,  guilloched,  nor  engraved)—  ] 

Precious  meUl,  per  100  kilos  (2*20.46  pounds) ' 

Nickel,  German  silver,  or  nickel  plated,  per  100  kilos 

Every  other  nonprecious  metal,  per  100  kilos 

Musical  instruments: 

Chimes,  music  boxes,  measuring  7.87  inches  or  more  in  length,  per  100  kilos 
Small  music  boxes,  measuring  less  than  7.87  inches  in  length,  per  100  kilos 
Machines  (hydraulic  machines,  with  wheels,  pistons,  turbines,  pumps,  ven- 
tilators): 

Weighing  651.15  pounds  or  more,  per  100  kilos 

Weighing  less  than  651.15  pounds,  per  100  kiltw 

Dynamo-electric— 

Weighing  2,204.62  pounds  or  more,  per  100  kilos 

From  110.23  pounds  to  2,2W.62  pounds,  per  100  kil.)s 

From  22.04  pounds  to  110.23  pounds,  per  100  kilos 

Freezing- 
Weighing  551.15  pounds  or  more,  per  100  kilos 

Weighing  less  than  651.15  pounds,  per  100  kilos 


10.86 

fo.m 

2.89 
2.89 
4.63 

.96 

.96 

l.M 

13.89 

6.94 

2.60 
.96 
1.64 

.78 

.81 
.24 
.33 
.15 

.97 

.25 

8.69 
4.-M 
2.89 

2,90 
1.55 
.97 

8.69 
4.64 
2.90 

2.89 
1.55 
.97 

1.16 

.78 
.39 

.25 
.12 
.06 

193.00 
»H.60 
19.30 

96.60 
19.30 
9.65 

19.30 
2H.95 

8.68 
17.37 

4.83 
9.65 

1.93 
2.90 

6.79 

8.68 
23. 16 

3.86 
5.79 
16.44 

5.79 
9.65 

2.  SO 
4.83 

I 

a  Shall  be  taxed  ua  gold  and  silver  cases,  all  cases  of  nonprecious  material  which  shall  be  covered 
with  ornaments  in  gold  or  silver,  or  ornaments  gilded  or  silver  plated. 
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In  all  cases  the  rates  have  been  materially  advanced,  the  increase  on 
watches  varying  from  50  per  cent  to  300  per  cent,  and  that  on  machines 
from  20  per  cent  to  95  per  cent.  Noticeable,  also,  is  the  fact  that  the 
duty  on  unfinished  watch  cases  will  be  imposed  on  the  weight,  instead 
of  on  the  number  of  pieces  as  heretofore. 

The  law  provides  for  a  niinimum  tariff,  which  also  represents  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  rates,  but  it  further  decrees  that  there  will  be  no 
minimum  tariff  applicable  to  the  articles  referred  to  after  April  1, 
1906.  This  provision  may  prove  advantageous  to  American  manu- 
facturers, who  are  now  handicapped  by  reason  of  their  having  to  pay 
the  maximum  or  general  rates,  while  some  of  their  competitors  (Switz- 
erland in  particular)  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  minimum  tariff  under 
the  most-iavored- nation  clause  or  by  special  treaties. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AMERICAN    GOODS   AFFECTED   BY   NEW   RATES. 

Consul  Higgins,  of  Berne,  furnishes  the  following  report  on  the 
Swiss  customs  tariff,  which  became  effective  on  January  1: 

American  goods  will  be  accorded  the  terms  of  the  "most-favored- 
nations."  Swiss  duties  are  not  collected  ad  valorem,  but  are  based 
upon  a  fixed  rate  in  francs  (1  franc =$0,193)  for  every  100  kilograms, 
or  220.46  pounds,  including  cases  and  packing.  The  new  tariff  affects 
American  goods  as  follows,  the  unit  of  quantity  representing  kilos  and 
the  i*at«  francs: 


Articles. 


Old  tariff.    New  tariff. 


Cotton,  raw 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured,  leaves,  ribs,  and  stalks,  waste  other  than  in  powder.. 

Waste,  in  powder 

Carrots  and  rolls  for  manufacturing  snuff 

Manufactured,  smoking,  chewing  and  snuff 

cigars  and  cigarettes 

Petroleum  and  products  from  it«  distillation 

Leather: 

Sole  leather,  etc 

Fine  shoes 

Copper,  in  bars,  slabs,  etc 

Iron  tubes,  rough  drawn 

Machines: 

Agricultural 

Domestic  economy 

Sewing 

Calculating,  typewriters 

Meats: 

Salt  and  smoked,  dried  bactm 

Cooked  and  rolled  ham 

Cooked  meat  in  tins j 

Lard I 

Cereals : | 

Timber,  joists,  sawed  or  split:  I 

Oak 

other 

Fatty  oils,  not  manufacture*! 

Mineral  oils j 

Molasses  and  sirup 

Dried  fruit:  1 

Kernel,  unseeded I 

stone,  unstoned i 

Bladders,  rennet,  etc ' 

Artificial  manures,  fertilizers 

Chemicals  for  industrial  purposes: 

Raw 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  zinc 


Sulphate  of  copper. 

Turpentine  oil 

Paraffin,  vaseline . 


Francs. 
80.00 

25.00 
75.00 
50.00 
75.00 
150.00 
1.25 

8.00 

GO.  00 

1.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
.30 

.50 

.50 

1.00 

1.26 

3.00 

2.50 

2.50 

.GO 

.;^o 

.20 

.30 

.30 

1.00 


Francs. 
Free. 

26.00 
75.00 
60.00 
75.00 
200.00 
1.25 

16.00 

80.00 

.60 

.60 

7.00 

6.00 

8.00 

20.00 

14.00 

14.00 

25.00 

5.00 

.30 


1.00 
.50 
1.25 
2.00 

5.00 

8.60 

Free. 

.30 

Frt^e. 
.80 
.20 

Free. 
.50 
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INCREASES  AND   DECREASES. 

The  notable  increases  in  the  customs  duties  are  on  the  following 
articles:  Leather,  from  S  to  16  fmncs,  and  fine  shoes,  from  60  to  80 
francs;  salt  and  smoked  meat,  dried  bacon,  cooked  and  rolled  ham, 
from  8  to  14  francs,  and  cooked  meat  in  tins,  from  8  to  25  francs; 
dried  unseeded  kernel  fruit,  from  2.50  to  5  francs,  and  dried  unstoned 
stone  fruit,  from  2.50  to  3.50  francs;  cigars  and  cigarettes,  from  150 
to  200  francs,  and  carrots  and  rolls  for  the  manufacture  of  snuflF,  from 
50  to  60  francs;  agricultural  machines,  from  4  to  7  francs;  machines 
for  domestic  econonn^  from  4  to  6  francs;  sewing  machines,  from  4 
to  8  francs,  and  ca,lculating  machines  and  typewriters,  from  4  to  20 
francs;  oak  joists,  sawed  or  split,  from  50  to  60  centimes,  and  other 
joists,  sawed  or  split,  from  50  centimes  to  1  franc. 

A  decrease  is  shown  in  the  duties  on  the  following:  Raw  cotton, 
from  30  centimes  to  the  free  list;  bladders,  rennet,  etc.,  from  60  cen- 
times to  the  free  list;  raw  chemicals  for  industrial  purposes,  from  20 
centimes  to  the  free  list;  turpentine  oil,  from  1  franc  to  the  free  list; 
sulphate  of  copper,  from  30  to  20  centimes;  paraffin  and  vavseline,  from 
1  franc  to  50  centimes;  unmanufactured  fatty  oils,  from  1  fmnc  to  50 
centimes. 

The  following  articles  show  no  change:  Tobacco,  unmanufactured, 
leaves,  ribs,  and  stalks,  and  manufactured  smoking,  chewing,  and 
snuflF;  petroleum,  and  products  from  its  distillation;  iron  tubes,  rough 
drawn;  lard,  cereals,  mineral  oiln,  sulphate  of  iron  and  zinc,  artificial 
manures,  and  fertilizers. 

IMPORTS   FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

American  goods  are  imported  by  Switzerland  in  the  following  quan- 
tities yearly: 


Cotton,  raw $4,000,000 

Tobacco 1,000,000 

Petroleum 1,200,000 

Leather 1,000,000 

Metals,    chiefly    copper,    and 

iron  tubes 500,000 

Machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc 300,000 

Conserved  meat 300,000 


Cabinetmakers'  wood $300, 000 

Lard 300,000 

Chemicals  for  industries 200, 000 

Fatty  oils,  in  caskn 200,000 


Mineral  oils . 

Fertilizers 

Molasses  and  sirup. . . 

Dried  fruit 

Bladders,  rennet,  etc. 


80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 


The  above-named  articles  represent  $9,640,000  of  the  total  import 
of  $10,500,000  in  1904.  Small  importations  of  scientific  instruments, 
books,  nickel  watch  cases,  fresh  fish,  and  small  wares  make  up  the 
balance. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  new  tariff  seems  to  be  that  no  country 
can  enter  goods  into  Switzerland  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  granted 
the  United  States. 
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PREVAILING    DUTIES  ON    FRUITS. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Graves,  United  States  minister  at  Stockholm,  fur- 
nishes the  following  tariff  rates  on  fruits  imported  into  Sweden  and 
explains  that  there  is  no  octroi  imposed  in  that  country.  The  unit  is 
the  kilogram,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  and  the  rates  of  duty 
are  given  in  Swedisn  and  United  States  currency. 


Description. 


Asparagus,  including  boxing 

and  tins 

Candied  fruits 

Cocoanuts,  each 

Currants,  dried 

Dates 

Figs 

Grapes,  ad  valorem,  SO  per  cent. 

Lemons 

Olives,  including  weight  of  Jar. 


Per  kilogram. 


Swedish  | 

ore.      1 


Description. 


I    Per  kilogram. 
Swedish 


30 

8 

50 

13i, 

10 

3 

15 

4 

50 

13i 

25 

7 

10 

3 

60 

134 

Oranges 

Preserves,  in   air-tight   tins, 

weight  of  tins  included 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Fruit«.  Fresh 

Preserved  in  brandy  or  vin- 
egar ( weight  of  can  or  jar 

Included) 

Dried  or  salted 


ore. 


('ent«. 


13i 
7 
4 
3 


134 

7 


SPAIN. 


RIGID  CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS. 

Consul-Generai  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  was  recently  requested  by  an 
American  exporter  of  tinned  goods  to  assist  him  in  having  reversed  a 
decision  of  the  Spanish  customs  authorities  based  on  defects  upon 
shipping  papers  involving  25  cases  of  tinned  salmon  consigned  to  par- 
ties in  Barcelona.  The  letter  of  the  consul-general,  which  cx)ntains 
facts  and  suggestions  that  will  be  profitable  to  expoi-ters  generally, 
follows: 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  tine,  conducted  in 
my  presence  under  the  direction  of  the  collector  of  customs  himself,- 
resulted  in  disclosing  the  fact  that  whereas  the  declared  net  weight  of 
the  goods  as  indicated  on  your  invoice  was  1,200  pounds,  the  actual 
net  weight  as  calculated  by  the  customs  officials,  according  to  Spanish 
rules  and  regulations,  was  750  kilos  or  1,650  pounds.  This  is  probably 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  net  weight  as  calculated  and  declared 
by  you  was  that  of  the  salmon  actually  contained  in  the  tins,  while 
according  to  Spanish  regulations  the  weight  of  the  tins  themselves  is 
included  in  the  net  weight.  In  other  words,  the  point  is  that  the, duty 
is  assessed  upon  the  whole  weight  of  such  shipments,  excluding  only 
the  weight  of  the  outer  covering.  In  this  instance  the  actual  weight 
of  the  tms  being  added  to  the  net  weight  of  1,200  pounds,  as  declared 
by  you,  resulted  in  a  total  of  750  kilos  (1,650  pounds)  as  the  real  net 
weight.  The  tine  for  erroneous  declamtion  of  weight  was  20  pesetas, 
but,  as  the  difference  exceeded  8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  ship- 
ment, a  further  assessment  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  diltv  on 
that  diflference  in  weight  was  charged,  viz.  890  pesetas,  these  two 
amounts  making  up  the  total  of  410  pesetas. 
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I  endeavored  to  convince  the  collector  that  in  making  this  alleged 
erroneous  declaration  you  had  been  absolutely  guiltless  of  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive  the  customs  officials,  and  that  in  consequence  the  fine 
ought  to  be  remitted.  I  held  that  you  had  declared  tne  net  weight 
according  to  our  views  of  net  weight  in  the  United  States.  His  answer 
was  that  ne  himself  had  no  doubt  of  your  innocent  intentions  in  the 
matter,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  when  a  prima  facie  erroneous  decla- 
ration presented  itself  he  was  absolutely  powerless  to  do  other  than 
follow  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  The  matter,  he  added,  might  be 
submitted  to  the  central  administration  of  customs  at  Madrid,  but  he 
felt  certain  that  the  fine  of  20  pesetas  would  not  be  remitted.  As  for 
the  extra  sum  of  390  pesetas,  tnat  was  merely  the  additional  duty  on 
the  additional  net  weight  and  could  not  in  any  event  be  rebated. 


MEXICO. 

AMENDED   RATES  ON   IMPORTS. 

Consul  Martin,  of  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  furnishes  the  following 
copy  of  the  constituent  decree  of  December  16, 1905,  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Mexican  tariff  on  importations: 

Art.  1.  The  tariff  of  importations  of  the  ordinances  of  the  custom- 
houses of  the  frontier  and  maritime  now  in  existence  shall  be  modified 
in  the  following  manner: 

I.  The  fractions  95  and  828  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 
Fraction  95:  Coffee  in  grain,  with  or  without  pellicle  (film),  10  cents 

per  kilo  net. 

Fraction  328:  Cotton  thread  in  balls,  hanks  or  skeins,  $1.40  per 
kilo,  net. 

II.  The  following  fractions  are  added: 

Fmction  96  A.  Barley  prepared  for  nianufa<"turing  beer  malt,  per 
gross  kilo,  ^.05. 

Fraction  328  A.  Cotton  threjid  in  sjkjoIs,  for  eiich  1,000  metras  in 
length,  $0.07. 

BRAZIL. 

OPPOSITION   TO   PROTECTIVE   MEASURES. 

According  to  the  Brazilian  Review,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
charge  d'affaires  in  Brazil,  the  proposed  50  per  cent  gold  duties  on  cer- 
tain imports,  which  Mr.  Richardson  says  "will,  no  doubt,  be  accepted 
by  the  Chamber  and  Senate  before  the  end  of  the  year"  (1905)  are  not 
as  favomble  to  Brazilian  interests  as  their  advocates  assumed  and 
argued  they  would  be.  They  are  sure,  say  some  well-imformed  peo- 
ple, to  so  increase  the  cost  of  living  that  higher  wages  will  have  to  be 
paid.  The  benefits  to  native  industries,  it  is  urged,  will  be  nullified 
by  the  restricted  consumption  consequent  upon  inability  to  buy  and 
by  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  of  manufacture.  If  half  of  what 
is  claimed  to  be  inevitable  happens  the  law  will  lie  hetivy  uponrthe 
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infant  struggling  industries.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  rates  on 
raw  materials  used  in  the  industries,  the  native  manufacturers  can 
not  produce  cheaply,  they  will  still  be  unable  to  compete  with  their 
foreign  competitors.  The  only  effect,  and  the  one  that  seems  inev- 
itable, is  increased  cost  to  evervbody  and  no  gain  to  anybody,  except 
to  the  exchequer,  a  very  doubtful  gain,  for,  after  all,  it  has  to  be  paid 
by  the  people. 

THE   NEW  GOLD   DUTIES. 

It  is  urged  bv  the  opponents  of  the  measure  that  the  factories  that 
import  iron  rods  to  make  nails  or  foreign  rags  to  make  na[)er  can  not 
be  called  national  industries,  for  they  might  use  iron  maae  at  home  or 
the  fibers  for  which  Brazil  is  famous.  The  people  opposing  the  pro- 
tective-tariff measures  say  such  mills  are  mere  imitation  mills,  which 
never  add  a  dollar  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  help  the  wheat  growers.  Indeed,  the  duties  on 
wheat  have  been  reduced,  while  the  duties  on  flour  have  been  increased, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millei*s  who  import  wheat  from  the  River  Plate. 
The  important  beef  salting  establishments  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  will 
suffer  because  of  the  indifference  shown  to  their  interests  by  those 
having  the  power  to  help  them.  The  duties  to  l)e  put  on  skins,  hides, 
leathers  of  all  descriptions,  among  them  beaver,  otter,  kid,  chamois, 
morocco,  etc.  ,^  none  of  which  are  prepared  to  any  appreciable  extent  in 
the  country,  will  be  adverse  to  Brazil's  real  interests.  The  factories  of 
hats,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  gloves,  etc.,  owe  their  existence  to  their 
abilitv  to  import  the  raw  materials  at  nominal  rates. 

A  feeling  is  abroad  that  the  ne^  oO  per  cent  gold  duties  are  to  be  an 
injury,  not  an  aid,  to  native  industries.  It  seems  that  Brazil  imports 
more  than  110,000,000  pounds  of  xarque  or  jerked  beef  from  the 
Plate  regions.  Putting  50  per  cent  gold  duties  on  that  adds  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  living,  since  xarque  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
people.  The  point  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  is  that 
delay  is  demanded,  and  that  the  important  thing  to  do  is  to  go  slowly, 
carefully,  and  wisely  if  those  having  the  matter  in  charge  want  to  be 
successful. 

ECUADOR. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  CONSULAR   INVOICES   AND   MANIFESTS. 

Consul-General  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  re|)orts  that  a  law  has  been 
passed  by  Ecuador  in  regard  to  consular  invoices  and  manifests  which 
became  operative  January  1,  1906.  In  accordance  with  this  law  all 
consular  invoices  must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  following 
general  directions: 

A  new  law  on  this  subject  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of 

Ecuador,  and  will  go  into  effect  January  1,  19()t>.     (Date  was  fixed  by 

special  decree.) 

In  ai^cordance  with  this,  all  consular  invoices  must  state: 

A.  Names  of  tlie  shippers  and  of  the  consignee,  of  the  carrying 

vessel,  its  Hag,  and  the  capt^iin  thereof,  and  the  destination  of  the 

merchandise. 
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B.  The  total  value  of  the  merchandise. 

C.  Marks  and  numbers  and  the  number  of  packages  shipped. 

D.  Class  of  packages,  as  ''  barrels,  bales,  cases,''  etc. 

E.  Net  and  gross  weight,  in  kilos,  of  each  package  sepai'ately,  or  of 
various  packages  of  identical  contents. 

F.  Contents  of  the  jmckage?*,  stating  precisely  the  class  of  merchan- 
dise, but  not  using  geneml  phi^ases,  such  as  *' woolen  goods,  cottons, 
ironware,''  etc. 

G.  Luggage  brought  by  a  passenger  in  the  same  vessel  as  he  travels 
by:  parcels  under  50  sue  res  (^25)  in  value,  for  which  no  bill  of  lading 
is  signed,  do  not  require  consular  invoices. 

Shi|)owners  nuist  present  a  general  manifest  or  ''so})ordo''  for  each 
port  to  which  the  cargo  is  shipped,  expressing  the  particulars  of  all 
bills  of  lading  signed,  viz: 

A.  Name  of  snipper  or  shipping  agent. 

B.  Name  of  consignee  at  the  port  of  destination. 

C.  Marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages  with  the  si)ecitication  of 
class  of  packages,  such  as  bales,  barrels,  bundles,  etc. 

D.  Value  of  merchandise. 

The  shipowners  nmst  inform  all  shippers  at  what  consulate  invoices 
are  to  be  presented,  as  it  is  the  strict  duty  of  the  consul  signing  the 
invoices  to  also  sign  the  respective  '"sobordos"*  and  vice  versa.  If 
there  })e  no  Ecuadorian  consul  at  the  shipping  port  recourse  will  be 
had  to  the  nearest  place  where  there  be  such  a  consulate  or  to  the 
consul  of  a  friendly  nation,  duly  authorized  by  the  Ecuadorian  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  the  highest  local  authority  of  the  port. 

The  shipowners  must  likewise  present  at  the  respective  consulate  a 
list  of  parcels  which  are  embarked  on  their  vessels  for  Ecuadorian 
ports  without  a  bill  of  lading.  Such  list  will  state:  (a)  Shipper's  name; 
(h)  consignee's  name;  (()  port  of  destination;  (d)  gross  and  net  weight 
of  such  parcels,  in  kilos,  and  (e)  declared  value.  These  documents 
should  be  presented  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from  the  port 
of  shipment,  but  mav  be  taken  out  subse(juently  and  annotated  by  the 
consul  as  '"deferred."  It  is  also  permitted  to  rectify  involuntary 
errors  in  such  documents  by  a  declaration  signed  by  the  same  person 
who  took  out  the  original  invoice  or  sobordo  and  certified  to  by  the 
consul,  but  the  custom-house  authorities  are  not  bound  to  accept  such 
rectification's  if  they  have  any  indication  or  proofs  that  show  an  inten- 
tion to  commit  a  fraud  by  means  of  the  erroneous  declaration. 


COLOMBIA. 

INCRKASED    DUTY    ON    FOODSTUFFS   AM)   SUGAR. 

Consul-General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  of  Bogota,  repoils  that  the  Colom- 
bian (iovernment  havS  revoked  the  order  which  deducted  50  per  cent 
of  the  import  duties  on  certain  breadstuffs,  and  that  the  import  duty 
on  sugar  is  fixed  at  15  cents  per  kilogram,  dating  from  December  8. 
The  consul-general  says  that  the  greater  j)art  of  the  sugjxr  imported 
comes  from  the  United  States  and  (iermany,  and  such  a  heavy  duty  is 
l>ound  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  importalion  of  this  article. 
Foreign  sugar  has  gone  uj)  5  cents  a  i)ound  since  the  publication  of 
this  decree,  now  selling  at  '22  cents  the  pound,  and  when  the  new  duty 
becomes  effective  it  will  very  probably  go  to  80  cents  per  ^A^d/^T^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
RAILWAYS. 

EXTENSIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
NEW   LINES  PROJECTED   IN    SEVERAL   OF   THE   COUNTRIES. 

Many  new  short  lines  are  projected  in  South  American  railroad 
building,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

The  Argentine  Government  has  decided,  says  the  French  Bulletin  of 
Buenos  Ajres,  on  the  construction  of  railway  lines  between  the  fol- 
lowing points:  Villa  Mercedes  and  Rosario,  Cordoba  and  Rio  Cuarto, 
Holmberg  and  Dolores,  Dean  Funes  and  Rosario,  with  a  branch  line 
to  Villa  Maria,  Barranquera,  and  Tintina,  via  Otumpa,  Formosa,  and 
Embarcacion,  Soto  and  Dolores,  San  Juan  and  Jacnal.  These  lines 
will  fonn  part  of  the  State  railway  system. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  sanctioned  the  following  concessions: 
To  Senor  Santiago  J.  Duhalde  for  a  railway  from  Rutino  ^Santa  F6 
Province)  to  Catrilo  (Pampa  Central),  and  to  Senores  Taglioni  for  a 
railway  from  Mar  del  Plata  to  Azul  via  Tandil. 

NEW   LINES  IN   CHILE. 

The  Geiman  consul  at  Valparaiso  reports  the  following  concessions 
for  railways  in  Chile: 

Mauro  Lacalle,  Valparaiso,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
the  saltpeter  works,  Pepita,  and  Castilla.  Edwardo  CabaHero  and  the 
Progreso-  Saltpeter  Company,  Antofagasta,  for  a  line  from  kilometer 
133  of  the  Antofagasta-Bolivia  Railway  to  Ansonia  Saltpeter  Works. 
The  Compania  Comercial  y  Ganadera  Chile- Argentina,  Valparaiso,  for 
a  suspension  railway,  6  kifometers  long,  from  Casa  Paugne  to  the 
Arg'entine  frontier.  The  Valparaiso  Saltpeter  Company,  for  a  line 
7  kilometers  long,  from  the  Aguas-Blancas-Caleta-Coloso  Railway  to 
La  Valparaiso  Saltpeter  Works.  The  Leonor  Saltpeter  Company, 
Santiago,  to  their  works  from  the  Antofagasta-Bolina  Railway. 

Bolivia's  railway  underiakings. 

The  British  charg^  at  Buenos  Aires  report-s  that  an  Argentine  syn- 
dicate has  just  obtained  a  concession  from  Bolivia  to  construct  a  railway 
of  1-meter  gauge  from  Santa  Cruz  eastward  to  Pedro  Suarez,  where 
a  port  is  to  be  made  on  the  Bolivian  side  of  the  river  Paraguay,  oppo- 
site Corumba,  Brazil.  The  line  would  be  C)20  kilometers  (885  miles) 
long,  entirely  in  Bolivian  territory. 

Tne  Bolivian  and  the  Argentine  governments  are  negotiating  for  a 
connection  in  Bolivia,  from  Potosi,  with  the  Argentine  Central  Northern 
Railway,  a  Government  line  which  is  being  constructed  northward 
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from  Jujuy  to  the  Bolivian  frontier.  This  will  offset  to  some  extent 
the  new  line  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  (the  construction  deeree  for  which 
was  published  in  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  October  31),  which 
will  ffive  Bolivia  a  direct  outlet  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast.  When 
the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  the  Arica- La  Paz  Railway  will  be  in  a 
still  stronger  position  to  compete  with  trade  routes  via  the  river  Plate 
and  South  Atlantic. 

URUGUAYAN   EXTENSION. 

The  British  charg6  at  Montevideo  reports  that  an  arrangement  nas 
been  concluded  between  the  Uruguayan  Central  Railway'  and  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  extension  to  Centurion,  a  place  on  the  river  Yaguaron,  • 
forming  the  boundary  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  of  the  railway  now 
terminating  at  Nico  Perez,  Provuice  of  Minas.  The  arrangement  also 
includes  a  branch  line  to  Treinta  y  Tres.  The  length  of  the  lines  will 
be  from  250  to  300  miles,  to  be  completed  in  three  years  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $7,500,000  gold. 

NEW   LINE   IN    PAHACiUAY. 

The  Pai-aguayan  Government  intends  constructing  a  meter  gauge 
railway  from  a  point  on  the  river  Paraguay  near  San  Pedro,  through 
rich  forest  lands  and  through  the  yerlm-mate  district,  with  the  idea 
ultimately  of  terminating  at  the  frontier  of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Matto 
Grosso. 

CHINA. 
CX)NNECnONS  FOR   COMMERCIAL  CITIES. 

Special  Agent  Crist  reports  on  the  efforts  to  connect  Chinese  cities 
by  rail.  He  describes  the  work  done  to  bind  Ilankau  to  Peking  and 
to  bring  Tientsin  and  other  northern  cities  within  the  sphere  of  the 
modern  mov^ement,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  put  the  Chinese  Empire  in 
touch  with  the  western  world.     Mr.  Crist  writes: 

The  Pehan  line,  formerly  called  the  Lu-han  and  latterlv  the  Ching- 
kan  line,  connecting  Peking  and  Hankau,  is  754  miles  long  and  is  a 
single-track  milway.  As  a  trunk  line  it  is  calculated  to  have  the  most 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of  China's  resources.  Already 
it  IS  in  touch  with  several  railways  which  may  act  as  branch  lines  or 
feeders.  The  Kussian  bank's  railway  between  Chingtingfu  and 
Taiyuanfu,  74^  miles  of  which  have  now  been  constructed,  though 
work  has  been  delayed  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  it  runs,  and  perhaps  by  other  causes;  also  the  Shensi  Railway 
and  the  Belgium  line  between  Kaifengf u  and  Honanf u,  of  which  there 
has  been  built  up  to  the  present  a  portion  running  from  Kaifeng  to 
Tsenchou.  The  Pehan  Railway  being  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  Impe- 
rial Itailway  system  of  North  China  and  in  touch  with  it,  will  bnng 
Tientsin  witiiin  little  more  than  four  days  of  Shanghai  overland.  The 
journey  was  performed  from  Peking  to  Ilankau  by  the  guests  invited 
to  attend  the  recent  opening  of  the  bridge  across  the  I  ellow  River 
in  fifty-one  hours,  inclusive  of  stops  during  the  night  and  for  meals. 
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It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  six  months  fast  trains  will  be  run- 
ning between  Peking  and  llankau  in  thirtj-six  hoiii-s.  From  Hankau 
the  journey  to  Shanghai  b}^  the  well-appointed  and  indeed  luxurious 
river  steamboats  of  the  Yangtsze  may  be  done  in  two  and  one-half 
days,  making  four  days  for  the  trip. 

SIGNS   OF  FBOGRESS. 

At  Hankau  there  are  three  railway  stations — the  Riverside  station 
(Station  fluviale),  the  Settlement  station,  and  the  Han  station  (Chinese). 
Hankow  is  already  showing  a  tendency  to  "boom."  There  is  every 
sign  of  commercial  activity,  and  though  the  foreign  settlements  are 
backward  as  compared  with  Tientsin,  having  no  electric-lighting  system 
and  no  newspapers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  future  all  defi- 
ciencies will  oe  made  good.  The<Jhinese  are  said  to  be  greatly  pleased 
with  the  line  as  it  now  stands.  The  work  still  remainmg  to  be  done 
consists  chiefly  in  protecting  the  supf>orts  to  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Yellow  River  by  ^Iks  of  timber.  The  rails  for  the  Pehan 
line  were  manufactured  in  Belgium,  France,  and  at  the  Hanyang  Iron 
Works,  a  Chinese  plant.     The  Chinese-made  rails  are  said  to  be  good. 

THE  YELLOW   RIVER  BRID(4E. 

The  Yellow  River  Bridge  is  said  to  be  the  largest  bridge  or  its  kind 
in  any  part  of  the  world  save  America.  It  measures  1.868  miles  from 
end  to  end,  and  is  built  entirely  of  steel,  with  no  masonry  whatever. 
It  rests  upon  steel  tubes  embedded  in  the  river,  supporting  aVches 
which  have  a  span  of  66.6  feet  where  the  current  is  strongest  and  98 
feet  where  it  is  weakest.  Where  the  greatest  strength  is  required  the 
pillars  consist  of  eight  steel  tubes,  sunk  59  feet  deep  and  screwed  to- 
gether by  steel  trellis  bands.  Atother  parts  of  thechannel  there  are  six 
tube^,  from  32.8  feet  to  45.9  feet  in  the  depth.  The  immense  strength 
of  the  supports  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  river  is  perhaps  the 
most  diflScult  in  the  world,  from  an  engineer's  point  of  view,  the  cur- 
rent changing  not  only  with  the  seasons  or  years,  but  daily.  Where 
there  is  a  bed  of  sand  one  day  there  may  be  3  feet  of  water  the  next. 
The  strongest  currents  are  in  August  and  September.  The  cost  of  the 
bridge  was  $900,000,  a  very  moderate  sum  for  such  an  undertaking. 
The  steel  came  from  Belgium  and  France.  The  bridge  was  completed 
in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months.  A  Shanghai  engineer,  who 
inspected  the  bridge,  states  that  the  undertaking  was  a  very  difficult 
proposition,  and  that  a  steel  tunnel  is  perhaps  tne  only  other  way  to 
overcome  the  difficulties.  On  the  opening  day  a  train  of  twenty -one 
long  carriages  passed  over  the  bridge  with  a  complete  absence  of  per- 
ceptible vibration. 
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OCEAN  SERVICE. 

NEW   LINES  BETWEEN   JAPAN   AND   SOLTII   A3IER1CA. 

Further  particulars  are  furnished  by  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Tokyo 
Legation,  regarding  the  two  steamship  lines  l)eing  established  to  run 
between  Japan  and  South  America.  One  is  a  Japanese  enterprise  of 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  who  own  the  America  Maru^  Nippon  Maru^ 
and  Htrngkong  Maru^  which  run  between  China  and  Japan  and  San 
Francisco  via  Honolulu.  The  other  is  undertaken  by  the  Compagnie 
Fran^aise  des  Chargeurs  R^unis.     Secretary  Wilson  writes: 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  have  ordered  two  steamers  of  over  13,000 
tons  to  be  built  at  Nagasaki,  Ovstensibly  for  their  South  American  serv- 
ice. It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  when  these  large  ships  are 
finished  they  will  be  put  on  the  San  Francisco  line,  and  that  the  three 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  vessels  now  on  that  route  will  run  to  South  America. 
The  keel  of  one  of  the  13,0i)0-ton  ships  has  already  been  laid,  and  both 
are  expected  to  be  completed  in  two  years.  Until  they  have  steamers 
of  their  own,  the  company  will  employ  chartered  British  vessels. 

The  route  is  from  Hongkong  via  Japanese  port.s  to  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco;  and  then  to  Panama,  Guayaquil,  Callao,  and  Iquique.  The 
list  of  ports  of  call  will  depend  much  upon  the  business  onermg.  The 
route  on  the  return  voyage  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  freight 
secured.  It  may  be  direct,  with  a  call  for  coaling  at  Honolulu,  or  it 
may  include  stopping  for  passengers  or  freight  in  Mexico,  or  even  at 
San  Francisco.  1  am  informed  by  the  officers  of  the  company  that 
Chinese  passengers  and  goods  for  South  America  will  be  largely  counted 
upon  for  business,  as  it  is  thought  that  a  great  number  of  Chinese 
laborers  will  go  to  Peru.  Nitrates,  for  fertilizers,  and  Peruvian  8Ugar 
are  the  main  return  cargoes  anticipated. 

THE   NEW    FRENCH    LINE. 

The  Compagnie  Francaise  des  Chargeurs  Reunis  dispatched  their 
first  steamer  last  month,  advertised  to  go  to  Europe  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  Buenos  Aires.  Among  her  cargo  was  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  efapanese  goods  for  Argentina.  This  company  advertises  a  bimonthly 
service  to  l)e  maintained  by  five  new  ships,  each  of  5,416  tons.  The 
agent  of  the  French  company  infonns  me  that  their  line  also  is  not 
yet  fully  organized.  The  proposed  route  is  from  Antwerp  via  Medi- 
terranean ports  and  Suez  to  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Yokohama,  Hono- 
lulu, San  Francisco,  Panama,  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  via  the  Stmics  of  Magellan  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
return  vovage  will  be  across  the  Atlantic  to  Antwerp.  I  understand 
that  the  f^rench  company  have  a  promise  of  al>out  2,000  tons  of  cop- 
per per  month  as  cargo  from  Peru  to  Europe,  and  that  is  this  their 
main  dependence  in  initiating  the  service. 

TRAFFIC   POSSIBILITIES. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  considerable  trade  between  Japan  and 
South  America,  but  interest  in  the  trade  possibilities  is  now  being 
awakened.     The  Argentine  representative  here  has  suggested  to  his 
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(iovernment  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of  Argentine  merchandise 
in  Tokio.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  important  commerce  between 
Japan  and  the  countries  of  South  America  may  follow  this  opening  of 
cheaper  communication.  The  Japanese  expect  to  find  a  marKet  there 
for  manufactured  silk,  matting,  straw  braid,  straw  hats,  porcelain,  fans, 
paper,  matches,  bamboo  articles,  lacquer- ware,  wooden  manufactures, 
etc.  South  American  articles  of  export  which  would  find  a  market  in 
Japan  are  leather,  hides,  cotton,  wool,  nitrates,  sugar,  fodder,  and 
wheat. 

The  starting  of  regular  Japanese  lines  to  South  America  indicates 
the  far-reaching  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  and  their  deter- 
mination to  have  a  merchant  marme  of  the  first  mag-nitude.  With  a 
large  seafaring  population,  low  wages,  cheap  coal,  and  liberal  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  steamship  companies,  the  Japanese  will  reach  out 
for  a  good  share  of  the  lucrative  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

GERMAN  ENTERPRISE. 
STEAMSHIPS  BETVI^EEN   CALLAO   AND  THE   CANAL  ZONE. 

Consul-General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  of  Callao,  reports  facts,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  reported  by  him,  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peruvian  line  of  mail  and  passenger  steamships  between 
Callao  and  the  Canal  Zone.  A  meeting  was  held  on  November  15  in 
the  private  office  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  ministers  of 
treasury  and  marine  being  in  attendance,  at  which  a  Peruvian  com 
pany  for  merchant  marine  traffic  on  the  coast,  between  Guayaquil  and 
Valpai-aiso,  which  will  also  establish  a  fortnightly  direct  mail  service 
between  Callao  and  Panama  (by  means  of  a  20-knot  vessel),  was  duly 
organized.  The  company  will  also  construct  a  12.0(X)-ton  floating 
dock  at  Callao,  where  the  present  floating  dock  is  botn  antiquated  and 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  port.  It  is  to  have  a  capital  of  500,000 
libi^as  ($2,435,000  United  States  currency),  of  which  one  half  is  sub- 
scribed in  casn  and  the  other  in  bonds. 

The  company  will  enjoy  a  Government  subsidy  of  30,000  libras  annu- 
ally ($146,100  United  States  currency),  which  is  guaranteed  by  amort- 
gage  on  certain  internal-revenue  taxes.  It  is  understood  that  the  new 
comjmny  enjoys  no  monopoly  rights  on  the  coast,  but  will  work  in  con- 

I' unction  with  other  steamship  lines  at  present  existing.  There  is, 
lowever,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  its  operations  will  cause  an  appre- 
ciable lowering  in  the  exorbitant  passenger  and  freight  rates  at  present 
in  vogue  on  this  coast.  The  new  company  will  have  in  its  service  four 
modern  and  up-to-date  cargo  and  passenger  ships  of  2,000  tons  burden 
each.  The  Government  also  places  at  its  disposal  the  Peruvian  trans- 
ports Iquitos  and  Constituclori  (the  former  is  a  2,083-ton  steamer  de- 
scribed in  my  dispatch,  unnumbered,  of  March  24, 1905;  the  latter,  an 
older  vessel  of  the  Peruvian  navy),  with  the  proviso  that  at  any  moment 
of  public  need  these  two  ships  must  be  returned  to  the  Government. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  has  still  to  pa^s  upon  the  contract  between 
the  Government  and  the  new  company,  whose  terms,  further  than  the 
abstmct  given  above,  have  not  been  made  public;  but  no  congressional 
opposition  is  expected,  as  the  new  venture  fills  a  long-felt  want. 

The  State  Department  was  also  advised  of  the  organization  of  the 
Peruvian  National  Steamship  Company  by  Mr.  Richard  R,*  NeilL  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Lima.  gtized by  vjOOglC 
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CANALS. 
GEORGIAN  BAY  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

Canada's  new  waterway  to  the  ocean  via  the  st.  la  whence. 

Consul  Culver,  of  London,  Ontario,  furnishes  an  interesting  report 
on  the  proposed  canal  through  Canadian  territory  to  connect  Lake 
Huron  with  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers, 
taken  from  the  Farmers'  Advocate.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
northwest  section  of  the  Dominion  makes  necessary  additional  facili- 
ties to  transport  the  grain  crops  to  the  ocean.  To  remedy  this  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  a  canal  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  ocean,  the 
route  for  which  is  now  being  surveyed  b\'  Government  engineers.  The 
advantages  that  will  come  from  the  construction  of  this  waterway  are 
set  forth  in  the  article  alluded  to,  from. which  the  following  is  taken: 

The  recent  congestion  of  the  gi'ain  traflBc  at  Georgian  Bay  ports  and 
the  apparent  inability  of  the  raflways  to  handle  the  traffic  offered  to 
them  bv  upper-lake  steamers  in  a  reasonable  time  has  been  a  source 
of  much  anxiety  to  everyone  interested  in  the  progress  and  prosperitj' 
of  Canada.  W  e  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
northwest,  yet  here  we  have  the  assertion  made  that  unless  speedy 
means  are  provided  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  vexatious  delays  in 
unloading  grain  vessels  at  Midland  and  Parry  Sound  there  will  be 
great  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  incidental  injury  to  all  the 
allied  interests.  The  fact  is  strikingly  sent  home  to  us  by  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  McLaren,  M.  P.  for  North  Perth,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  northwest  extending  over  the  harvest  months,  Mr. 
McLaren  is  so  struck  with  the  progress  of  the  northwest  that  he  asserts 
we  may  look  next  year  for  an  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  coun- 
tr^V  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  over  the  present  year.  The  problem 
will  be  how  to  maiket  it  so  as  to  secure  for  the  grower  a  fair  return 
for  his  labor.  It  is  apparent  that  the  present  facilities  for  handling 
the  crop  are  defective  when  Georgian  Bay  is  reached.  The  trouble  is 
to  provide  means  to  take  the  grain  from  the  bay  to  the  seaboard.  We 
will  have  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railwa}^  by  and  by.  It  will  give 
much  help  in  the  solution  of  the  transportation  problem,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  this  is  not  all  that  is  reauired.  Indeed,  the  first  effect  of 
the  construction  of  its  branch  to  the  head  of  the  system  of  inland 
navigation  at  Fort  William  will  be  to  vastly  aid  in  increasing  the 
traffic  by  rail  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  which  will  in  turn  add  to 
the  freight  requiring  to  be  handled  at  lower  Georgian  Bay  ports  en 
route  to  the  seaboard.  We  may  expect  the  railway  companies  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  provide  cars  for  conveying  the  gram  from  Mid- 
land, Parry  Sound,  and  other  ports  to  the  ocean  steamship,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  railway  men  will  be  inclined  to  do  in  this  respect. 
We  can  not  expect  the  railway  managers  to  go  on  providing  an  indefi- 
nite quantity  of  rolling  stock  for  use  during  a  comparatively  short 
season  to  be  laid  up  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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ADVANTAGES  TO   FOLLOW. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  only  by  the  construction  of  a 
waterway  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  the  St.  Lawrence  via  the 
Ottawa  Kiver  can  the  reasonable  prosperity  of  northwestern  Canada 
be  fullv  assured.  It  is  intended  tnat  this  new  waterway  shall  extend 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa  River  near  Montreal  to  the  Georgian 
Ba3^  Unlike  the  system  of  canals  that  connect  the  inland  lakes  on 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  an  all-Canadian  canal, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Atlantic  tide  water.  It  will  extend  up  the 
Ottawa  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mattawa,  and  from  thence  by  the 
last-named  stream  to  a  chain  of  small  lakes  on  "the  height  of  land," 
through  which  it  will  go  to  Lake  Nipissing,  which  it  will  enter  at  the 
now  prosperous  town  of  North  Bay.  From  the  southwest  corner  of 
Lake  Nipissing  the  canal  will  proceed  by  way  of  French  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  it  will  enter  Georgian  Bay. 

Some  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  feasibility  of  this  ffreat 
waterway.  But  from  the  day  (sixty  years  since)  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  first  proposed  the  construction  of  the  canal  to  the  present, 
eminent  engineers  who  have  looked  into  the  scheme  have  been  unani- 
mous in  their  declaration  that  there  are  no  undue  obstacles  in  the  way. 
Regarding  the  practicability  of  construction  and  the  facilities  that 
would  follow  in  developing  the  country  and  furnishing  cheap  and  rapid 
transit,  several  engineering  authorities  are  quoted.  VValter  Shanley, 
C.  E.,  believes  that  with  tJie  waterway  established  the  Ottawa  Valley 
might  become  the  greatest  milling  country  in  the  world.  Sir  William 
Van  Home  maintains  that  the  construction  of  the  waterway  should  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  general  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
And  Mr.  Higman,  Dominion  electrician,  says:  "The  power  that  could 
be  used  for  electrical  purposes  is  infinitely  superior  to  Niagara,  for  the 
reason  that  the  power  at  Niagara  is  confined  to  a  radius  of,  say,  40 
miles,  and  the  Ottawa  River  aifords  power  along  400  miles  at  con- 
venient distances.  The  electric  power  could  be  used  as  fuel  for  the 
smelting  of  iron,  and  the  country  all  along  the  route  alx)unds  with  iron. 
It  could  be  used  for  railway  purposes,  for  canal  purposes,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  purposes.  The  generating  stations  would  occur  at  such 
convenient  intervals  that  they  would  only  stretch  from  30  to  40  miles 
either  way,  so  that  there  would  be  a  continuous  current  right  along 
the  whole  route." 

REDUCTION   IN   FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

Tho  tir?it  etfect  of  the  opouin;^^  of  this  new  waterway  would  be  to 
greiitl}^  shorten  the  water  distarn  f'  from  the  west  and  northwest,  and 
from  >*uch  lake  portn  as  Chic:i^'"o,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  vtry  coiisidemhiy,  so  that  produce  going  by  it  from,  say.  Fort 
WiUiani  or  Chicago  to  Liverptnil  or  Bristol  would  have  the  advantage 
of  a  route  Mmie  l.niXi  tuiIps  shorter  than  any  via  New  York.  When 
the  nmtler  wa^!  t)efore  the  Oiuailian  senate  in  1898  figures  were  pre- 
sented showing  that  by  this  rmito  produce  would  get  to  the  Atlantic 
tide  water  from  tho  Grvni  Laki-n  seventy -five  hours  quicker  than  via 
the  Welland  Canal  and  tUv  Sl>  l^awrence.  This  means  a  saving  of 
over  three  days  in  inland  iinv  iiration  each  wav,  and  is  applical)le  to 
the  coiiiuierce  of  over  2,*jrit^,ono  square  miles  of  North  America.     The 
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great  point  for  the  farmer  is,  of  course,  to  have  his  produce  carried  to 
the  market  clieaply  as  well  as  exjH».ditiously.  On  this  point  we  have 
some  valuable  information  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  consulting  engineer, 
who  goes  into  details  to  show  that  by  way  of  the  proposed  Ottawa  and 
Georgian  liay  Canal  wheat  would  be  carried  from  Chicago  to  Montreal 
at  a  total  cost  of  2^  cents  per  bushel,  which,  he  adds,  is  far  below  the 
cost  of  any  existing  route;  indeed,  less  than  one-half  the  estimated 
charge  by  the  New  York  route  after  the  Erie  Canal  is  deepened.  If 
the  carriage  of  wheat  could  be  so  lowered  from  Chicago,  it  follows 
that  our  ever-increasing  wheat  crop  from  the  northwest,  and  other 
heavy  freight  both  east  and  west,  could  be  carried  to  corresponding 
advantage.  But  if  mone}'  is  spent  in  such  a  way  as  to  vastly  lower 
the  cost  of  carrying  our  products  and  what  we  have  to  buy  in  exchange, 
a  liberal  expenditure  is  wise  economy. 

Some  peoples,  like  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  have  a  large  national 
indebtedness  as  a  consequence  of  warfare.  We  believe  in  an  indebted- 
ness, if  we  must  have  it,  for  the  peaceful  development  and  upbuilding 
of  our  industries,  trade,  and  commerce,  and  if  it  will  comi)ensate  the 
country  to  provide  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  it  ought  to  be  provided, 
but  we  must  first  be  well  assured  al>out  the  cost.  The  people  of  New 
York  State  are  si)ending  $100,000,000  to  improve  the  Erie  Canal,  so 
strenuous  is  their  effort  to  divert  the  carrying  trade  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  to  the  port  of  New  York.  Can  Canada  afford  to  leave 
unprovided  a  waterway  that  w  ill,  more  than  anv  other  agency,  enable 
her  to  hold  her  own  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Korth  America?  is  the 
query  propounded  to  us  by  those  w  no  favor  this  new  and  short-water 
route  to  the  Atlantic. 

Discussing  the  cost  of  construction,  w^hich  is  placed  at  from  $17,000,000 
to  $25,000,000,  it  is  stated  that  Biitish  capitalists  are  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe the  required  money  on  condition  that  the  government  guai'an- 
tees  the  bonds  for  twenty  years.  On  the  question  of  cost  the  Farmers' 
Advocate  says: 

The  engineers  tell  us  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  a  1-1-foot  canal,  that 
the  engineering  difficulties  are  not  very  great,  that  the  waterway  is 
already  by  nature  nearly  all  that  it  ought  to  l>e,  and  so  it  resolves  itself 
into  the  price  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  give  for  the  capital  necessary 
to  provide  this  splendid  new^  waterway  with  all  its  attendant  advantages 
for  the  production  of  that  great  desideratum  and  modern  motive 
power — electrical  energy.  We  have  been  spending  money  freely  for 
the  development  of  ^ur  country — some  say  too  freely. 
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AUTOMOBILES. 

GROWING  POPULARITY  IN  FRANCE. 
VARIETY   OF   MAKES  AND   PRICES — GOOD   FIELD   FOR  AMERICANS. 

Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  furnishes  the  following  report  on 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  automobiles  in  France  which  will  interest 
owners  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  those  vehicles: 

France  is  the  greatest  automobiling  country  in  the  world.  She  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  important  industry  and  has  kept  steadily  ahead  of 
all  her  rivals  in  the  building  of  high-class  machines.  Many  reasons 
are  given  for  this  supremacy.  One  of  the  principal  ones  is  the  excel- 
lent condition  of  practically  all  French  roads,  which  are  ideal  in  con 
struction  and  maintenance  and  which  make  extensive  use  of  all  sorts 
of  vehicles  a  pleasure. 

FIELD   FOR  AMERICAN   AUTOMOBILES. 

In  a  country  like  this  there  is  an  excellent  field  for  the  sale  of 
American-built  automobiles,  particularly  of  the  smaller  variety,  such 
as  ^^ runabouts"  or  small  '^tonneaux.-'  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  French  manufacturer  does  not  produce  machines  that  will  compare 
with  American  machines  in  their  general  handiness,  price,  lightness,  and 
elegance.  1  say  elegance  advisedly,  although  some  idea  prevails  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  French  machines  excel  all  others  in  this 
respect.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  high-priced  machines.  The 
French  manufacturer  has  expended  most  of  his  efforts  in  producing 
the  speediest,  strongest,  and  most  powerful  machines,  and  has  in  this 
way  neglected  the  smaller  machines,  such  as  our  manufacturers  pro- 
duce in  many  different  styles.  The  machine  for  the  middle  class,  the 
business  men,  or  for  the  man  of  moderate  means  or  income  has  been 
neglected  by  the  French  manufacturer,  who  has  catered  to  the  rich  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  the  less  fortunate  but  more  numerous  man 
of  smaller  fortune.  It  is  in  this  line  of  trade  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer may  reap  a  harvest  in  France  if  he  goes  about  it  in  an  intelli- 
gent way. 

MAKERS   AND   PRICES. 

In  a  table  of  prices  published  by  La  France  Automobile  in  1906  the 
products  of  9()  manufacturers  are  auoted  and  tabulated,  the  prices  of 
each  product  listed  according  to  their  respective  power.  The  makes 
are  divided  as  follows:  French,  75;  German,  5;  Belgian,  5;  Italian,  3; 
English,  3;  Swiss,  2;  American,  2;  Holland,  1. 

This  price  list  quotes  machines  of  from  6  to  70  horsepower,  and 
some  manufacturers  are  represented  by  from  one  to  ten  different  kinds 
in  horsepower.  Of  all  these  different  machines  but  one  is  quoted 
below  $600,  and  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  American  machines) 
means  price  of  the  "chassis'' — running  part  only.  A  considerable 
amount  must  be  added  for  cost  of  the  *' carrosserie,"  or,  properly 
speaking,  the  coach  maker's  part  of  the  top.  The  French  manufacturer 
of  motors,  as  a  rule,  only  makes  that  part  of  the  machine  commonly 
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called  the  ''chassis."  The  customer  for  whom  the  machine  is  Imilt 
selects  his  own  coach  maker,  who  makes  the  top  of  the  carriage,  the 
upholstery,  etc. 

AMERICAN   AGENCIES  NEEDED. 

I  think  that  thousands  of  American  machines  could  be  sold  here 
annually  if  this  business  received  the  necessary  attention. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  1  would  suggest  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  American  manufacturers  club  together  and  establish  agencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  countrv.  Such  agencies  should  have  show  rooms 
or  garages  for  a  number  of  American  machines;  should  be  provided 
witn  serious  and  hard-working  managers;  should  have  workshops  where 
the  necessary  repairs  could  be  well  and  auickly  made,  and  should  have 
constantly  on  hand  a  full  suppl}^  of  the  different  {jarts  of  the  machines 
so  that  broken  or  damaged  parts  could  be  immediately  replaced.  In 
speaking  with  a  local  dealer  m  automobiles,  I  was  told  that  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  to  the  importation  of  American  automobiles  was 
the  impossibility  for  quick  repairs,  due  from  the  distance  from  which 
duplicate  parts  would  have  to  be  sent,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  owner .  of  the  machine.  As  the  class  of  customers  to  be 
reached  would  not  represent  the  wealthiest,  a  certain  credit  system 
might  be  established,  and  machines  might  be  sold  to  many  reliable 
people  who  can  not  always  aflFord  to  pay  cash  for  a  machine.  This 
class  includes  the  smaller  business  men,  professional  men,  such  as 
doctors,  and  many  others,  who  would  buy  tnem  for  pleasure  vehicles. 
Such  machines  could  also  be  sold  as  auxiliaries  to  the  wealthier  ownei's 
of  expensive  machines,  for  small  trips  or  for  local  use. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  credit,  a  system  such  as  was  established 
years  ago  by  manufacturers  of  American  sewing  machines  all  over 
Europe  might  })e  adopted  in  this  case,  and  I  predict  that  the  manu- 
facturer who  first  goes  into  the  business  on  these  lines  will  reap  the 
benefits. 

NANTES  A   GOOD   MAUKET. 

The  exports  of  automobiles  from  Franco  to  the  United  States  has 
been  as  follows  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  years  1JH)8,  19()4,  and 
1905: 

1903 $79,516 

1904 ^5,133 

1905 90S,  644 

The  above  shows  the  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  of  French 
automobiles  in  the  United  Suites,  while  during  that  time  our  exports 
of  American  automobiles  to  France  have  been  very  small.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  sell  great  numbers  of  our 
small  automobiles  in  France,  if  our  manufacturers  go  intelligentlj'^ 
about  it.  Such  sales  would  hardly  interfere  with  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  trade  in  France,  but  would  stimulate  in  an  even  larger 
degree  the  general  use  of  aut()niol>iles.  Nantes  is  an  excellent  marKct 
for  automobiles,  thousands  of  machines  l)eing  in  use  here  and  in  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  following  are  the  leading  automobile  dealers  in  Nantes.  (It  is 
well  to  state,  however,  that  they  are  generally  agents  of  some  specific 
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French  make):  Bcrtheau,  27  ruo  de  Strasbourg;  E.  Chereau,  129  rue 
de  Renncs;  F.  Robinet&Cie.,  lOruc  LaTourd'Auvergne;  E.  Durand, 
7  quai  Bnmcas;  le  Mei^jnen  &  de  la  Fleuriaye,  3  rue  Copernic;  Rodde 
&  Fournier,  29  quai  (TOrl^ans;  Moncet  &  Nayrolles,  20  rue  Racine, 
Monluc  &  Sauzereau,  6  rue  de  Rennes;  Pabois,  5  boulevard  Victor 
Hugo;  Lod^,  101  rue  de  Hauts  Pav^s;  Trouv^,  3  quai  Penthievre. 

This  consulate  will  be  glad  to  receive  for  its  files  catalogues  for 
references  when  called  upon,  but  preferably  catalogues  in  the  French 
language,  with  prices  in  francs,  with  the  cost  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Nantes, 
or  some  other  French  port. 

MOTOR  BOATS. 
AN   INVITATION   TO   AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS. 

Deputy  Consul  Robert  W.  Heingartner,  of  Trieste,  writes  that  Mr. 
Alessandro  Cesare  desires  to  correspond  with  parties  in  this  country 
for  the  supply  of  motor  boats.     The  deputy  consul  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Mr.  Alessandro  Cesare  of  this  city 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  some  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  motor  boats.  At  present  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty  of  these  little  pleasure  craft  in  use  here,  three  or  four  of  which 
have  American  motors,  the  remainder  coming  from  Germany.  So  far 
it  can  not  be  said  that  they  have  met  with  much  favor  in  this  city, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  motors  alone  have  been 
imported  and  placed  in  boats  built  here  by  persons  most  probably 
inexperienced  in  motor-boat  construction. 

READY   MARKET   FOR   AMERICAN   MOTORS. 

It  is  certain  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  practical  American  launches, 
which  are  so  popular  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  were  sent 
here  conijjlete  iind  giv<Mi  a  fair  trial,  a  ready  market  for  them  would 
eai^ily  lip  fuurid,  Tlir-  uuitfv  beautiful  and  interesting  places  in  the  Gulf 
of  Trioftt43  which  etui  su  ejiNil y  be  reached  by  water  make  Trieste  an  ideal 
city  for  motor  I^Kjatin^,  uikI  once  the  superior  merits  of  the  American- 
made  t>oatf5  become  known  here  they  are  certain  to  become  popular. 
The  excellent  steamship  (n  ►nimunication  which  now  exists  between  this 
[)urt  and  Now  York  wt>yld  greatly  facilitate  their  introduction. 

Mr»  Cesare  is  the  propri**torof  a  large  bathing  establishment  where, 
he  mys^  motor  boats  could  !>e  exhibited  to  advantage.  His  address  is, 
'\\lesi*tiiidro  Cesare,  Hurt  i>la,  Trieste."  Correspondence  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  him  in  English, 
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THE   COTTON    INDUSTRY. 


CONSUMPTION    BY   SPIN  NEKS   IN   VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

At  a  meeting  in  London  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master 
CJotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Association  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  ascertain  and  report  regarding  the  consumption  of  cotton 
by  spinners  throughout  the  world,  the  amount  of  cotton  under  the  con- 
trol of  spinners,  and  the  extent  of  their  engagements  for  delivery  of 
yarn.  This  committee  recently  submitted  a  report  which  was  made 
public  a  short  time  ago,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  furnished  by  Cousul- 
General  Bradley,  of  Slanchester.  The  consul-general  explains  that 
no  report  was  made  on  the  third  point  included  in  the  instructions  of  the 
association — engagements  for  deliveiy  of  yarn — and  directs  attention 
to  the  fact,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  statistics,  that  an  advance  of  over 
2,000,000  spindles  has  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past 
two  years,  the  aggregate  now  being  28,085,599.  The  following  table 
shows  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  twelve  months  between 
September  1,  1904,  and  August  81,  1905,  together  with  the  sources 
from  which  the  cotton  was  derived. 

Consumption  of  coUoHj  September  i,  1904^  to  August  31,  1905^  in  bales. 


Country. 


Spindles. 


Great  Britain i  28,696,699 

Germany 8,100,801 

France '  4,138,311 

Italy 2,405,274 

Spain 725,000 

Switzeriand i  1,424,754 

Portugal ,  334,1^ 

Belgium 908,000 

Total 46,726,929 


American. 


1,828,238 
1,059,481 
463,499 
483,379 
126,110 
66,067 
43,983 
104,331 


4,174,088 


East 
Indian. 

^a^ 

Sundries. 

34,981 

213,375 

44,136 

315,900 

96,781 

27,573 

75.021 

38,999 

11,097 

182,624 

13,960 

9,084 

9,739 

11.088 

3,896 

6,066 

27,110 

2,139 

44 

377 

27,825 

43,077 

1,065 

28 

667,452 

402,745 

125, 728 

Total. 


2,120,780 
1,499.735 
688,616 
688,997 
149,833 
101,382 
72,229 
148, 491 

5,370,018 


The  annexed  table  shows  the  quantit}^  of  cotton  (in  bales)  held  in 
stock  on  August  31  last: 


Country. 


Spindles.     American.    j,J^ij       ^^^    Sundries.     Total. 


Great  Britain I  28,095,699 

Germany 8,100,801 

France 4,133,311 

Italy '    2,4a%274 

725,000 

1,424,754 

334,190 

908,000 


Spain  . 
Switzeriand. 

Portugal 

Belgium  .... 


Total. 


46,726,929 


616,745       192,158 


182, 786 

4,884 

39,207 

188,797 

90,788 

24,024 

61,053 

26,914 

8,523 

130,921 

55,520 

3,380 

16,700 

1,300 

1,480 

13.918 

1,743 

6,595 

14,026 

33 

161 

17,644 

11,476 

313 

21,639 
6,485  I 
4, 115  , 
2,858  I 
520 
675  ' 
7,350 
9 


248,016 
310.094 
90,605 
192,679 
20,000 
22,931 
21,570 
29,342 


83,683        43,651         935,237 


The  committee  makes  the  following  explanatory  statement: 

Returns  hav^e  not  been  received  from  Austria  and  Russia  owing,  we 
understand,  to  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  those  countries.  With 
regard  to  the  returns  generally  it  should  be  stated  that  they  have  been 
asked  for  only  from  the  members  of  a^ssociations  which  are  federated 
with  the  International  Association  and  not  from  the  whole  of  the  trade. 
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In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  returns  have  been  received  from  the  own- 
ers of  89  per  cent  of  the  spindles,  in  respect  of  which  returns  were 
invited.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  othei*  countries  the  percentage  of 
returns  received,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  spindles  run- 
ning, is:  Germany,  92  per  cent;  France,  67  per  cent;  Italv,  87  per 
cent;  Spain,  43  per  cent;  Switzerland,  98  per  cent;  Portugal,  100  per 
cent;  Belgium,  93  per  cent.  The  aggregate  of  the  returns  represents 
OS  per  cent  of  the  total  spindles  running  in  the  countries  specified. 


Country. 


Total 
Hpindles. 


Great  Britain |  46,000,000 

Germany ' I  8,800,000 

France I  6.200,000 

Italy 2,760,000 

Spam 1,700.000 

SwlUerland 1,456,M6 

Portugal 334,190 

Belgium 972,000 

Total 68,222,736 


Estimated 

EsUmated 

consump- 

stocks in 

tion  Sept. 

the  hands 

1, 1904,  to 

of  spinners 

^^i*"' 

AU|^»l. 

(bales). 

(bales). 

3,600,000 

400,000 

1,626,000 

836,000 

990,000 

153,000 

770,000 

220,000 

351.000 

47,000 

103,600 

23,400 

72,229 

21,570 

159,300 

81,580 

7,671,129 

1,232,550 

CULTIVATION. 


BOUNTY  PAID  SUCCESSFUL  PLANTERS   IN    AUSTRALIA. 

Consul-General  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  reports  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  results  of  the  revival  of  cotton  growing  in 
Australia  as  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  industry  in  Queens- 
land during  the  1904-5  season.     The  consul-general  writes: 

The  growers  number  as  yet  only  100,  and  the  area  sown  with  seed 
given  or  sold  by  the  Queensland  department  of  agriculture  does  not 
cover  more  than  about  560  acres.  But  the  financial  results  to  the  farm- 
ers have  been  so  good  and  the  yield  obtained  from  small  plots  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Brisbane  so  encouraging  that  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  in  1905-6  the  number  of  growers  will  largely  increase.  The 
Queensland  government  placed  an  expert  in  charge  of  a  ginning  mill 
at  Ipswich  and  guaranteed  a  minimum  price  to  growers.  The  price 
received  by  the  growers  worked  out  at  2|  cents  per  pound  for  cotton 
in  seed,  and  as  some  farmers  gathered  from  1,000  to  2,300  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  the  profits  on  this  basis  were  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  following  table  sample  instances  are  given  of  actual  payments 
made  to  growers  oy  the  Queensland  government  for  cotton  delivered 
at  the  Ipswich  mill: 


Acres. 

3J $187.84 

21 99.52 

34 ^.  258.30 

51 208.12 


Acres. 

4    $178.17 

1} 71.82 

2    89.07 

U 68.25 


The  transport  and  cotton  cultivation  charges,  which  had  to  be 
deducted  from  these  returns,  did  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  $28.71 
per  acre  for  a  crop  involving  the  gathering  of  2,000  pounds,  the  cost 
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of  tillage  being  under  $8.51  per  acre.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Queensland  government  will  continue  its  control  of  cotton  ginning 
until  the  industry  has  attained  a  sufficient  volume  for  growers  to 
cooperate  and  erect  their  own  central  tnill. 

CONFIDENT  OF  SUCCESS. 

Many  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted  by  the  growers,  who  were 
doubtful  of  results  and  inexperienced.  They  often  mixed  the  varie- 
ties of  seed  when  sowing  and  rendered  their  crops  almost  undassifiable. 
The  plant  at  Ipswich  was  very  old,  the  bale  press  unsatisfactory,  and 
deliveries  of  cotton  irregular,  necessitating  broken  time  for  the  small 
staff  at  the  ginning  mill.  Nevertheless,  the  great  suitability  of  the 
Queensland  soil  for  cotton  growing,  the  minimum  financial  guarantee 
of  the  government,  the  ready  purchases  of  seed  by  a  large  local 
firm,  together  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  British  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation, enabled  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  general 
opinion  of  those  connected  with  the  industry  is  that  it  has  come  to 
stay  and  that  a  substantial  increase  is  expected  yearly.  It  is  predicted 
by  experts  that  in  the  near  future  cotton  in  Queensland  will  be  pro- 
duced as  economically  and  the  quality  equally  as  good  as  that  grown 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

PERUVIAN    PRODUCTION. 

SUPERIOR    STRENGTH    FROM    DISEASED   POD   FIBERS — FABRIC  FROM 

NATIVE   MILLS. 

Consul-General  Gottschalk  transmits  from  Callao  an  interesting 
report  regarding  the  cotton  production  of  Peru.  Out  of  a  total  of 
9,858,000  kilograms  for  the  year  1904  the  region  of  Pisco  and  lea 
led  with  2,400,000  kilograms  of  Peruvian  and  Egyptian  staple.  The 
region  of  Piura,  Sechura,  and  Chim  produced  2,200,000  kilograms  of 
Peruvian,  while  Chincha  produced  the  onl}^  other  large  quantity, 
1,600,000  kilograms  of  Egyptian  cotton.  Some  Sea  Island  and  Metahti 
cotton  was  produced  in  the  Supe  region.  The  various  cotton -growing 
regions  are  largely  coast  lands,  consisting  of  the  bottom  lands  of 
Andean  streams,  the  rivers  being  more  or  less  extensively  distributed 
by  irrigation  canals. 

AN   ANCIENT  INDUSTRY. 

CJotton  growing  in  Peru  dates  back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  it  is 
quite  a  common  occurrence  to  bring  to  light  line  specimens  of  cotton 
textiles  in  digging  up  ancient  Inca  graves.  At  various  times  subse- 
c^uent  to  the  conquest  foreign  varieties  of  cotton — Egyptian,  Arge- 
lian.  Sea  Island,  Metafiti — have  been  introduced  among  the  plantations, 
but  the  distinctly  Peruvian  variety,  the  ''Peruvian  rough"  of  com- 
merce, still  commands  superior  prices  abroad.  Exports  are  chiefly  to 
England  and  the  Unitm  States.  The  famous  '^Pemvian  rough," 
however,  does  not  take  kindly  to  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  the  Repub- 
lic, lea  and  Piura  being  the  regions  where  a^parentl}'  it  thrives  best. 

The  variety  called  locally  "Egyptian,"  which  I  am  assured  is  our 
''  Upland"  of  the  United  States,  grows  readily'  in  the  coast  region  of 
Peru.     The  Argelia  variety  is  h^ss  adaptal)le  to  local  conditions  and 
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suffers  greatly  from  a  prevalent  blight,  the  bane  of  cotton  planters, 
which  is  locally  known  as  ^'hielo"  (Frost).  It  is  probably  of  bacteri- 
ological origin,  and,  here  at  least,  has  no  remedy.  The  Metafifi  (Yfin- 
ovitch)  and  Sea  Island  are  grown  in  spots  along  the  coast,  chiefly  at 
Supe  and  Huacho,  near  Lima,  for  export  chiefl3\  The  limitations  of 
the  local  mills  form  the  chief  reason  for  the  more  prevalent  selection 
of  the  variety  known  as  Egyptian,  which  is  more  easily  worked  than 
the  others. 

A   SUPERIOR  PERUYIAN   WEAVE. 

The  amount  woven  in  Peruvian  mills  during  1904  is  estimated  at  a 
total  of  about  20,000,000  yards.  Much  of  the  product  of  these  looms 
is  in  the  coarser  grades  of  cloth,  but  I  have  had  at  the  consulate-general 
some  very  handsome  specimens  of  cotton  cloth,  notably,  towelings, 
(from  the  Vitai-te  mills,  owned  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Compan}^  of  Lima 
and  New  York)  in  which  a  very  skillful  and  attractive  use  was  made 
of  a  certain  diseased  or  "brown-pod"  cotton,  which  yields  a  thread 
varying  in  color  from  a  light  buff  to  a  deep  tan.  By  the  use  of  this  a 
striped  fabric  is  obtained,  with  a  tensile  strength  possessed  by  no  chem- 
ically-dyed goods.  Much  of  the  product  of  the  Peruvian  cotton  mills 
is  consumed  locally  in  the  cities,  but  a  large  proportion  is  used  in  trad- 
ing with  the  semisavage  tribes  of  the  Peruvian  Hinterland  (headwaters 
of  the  Amazon). 

Senor  D.  Alejandro  Garland,  lata  Peruvian  Commissioner  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  estimated  the  total  value  of  the  1904  cotton  crop  to 
Peru  at  $2,021,050,  including  the  seed  and  "oil-cake"  (seed  pulp) 
which  is  exported  to  England  as  fodder  for  cattle.  I  am  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  on  cotton  to  V.  Marie,  of  Hacienda  Saman, 
near  Piura;  Alejandro  Garland,  of  Lima,  and  Vicente  Silva,  of  Haci- 
enda Mamacona,  Chorillos,  near  Lima,  any  of  whom  would  furnish 
additional  data. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MARINE  SCHOOLS. 

PRACTICAL    COMMERCIAL    INSTRUCTION — LIBERAL    OFFER    OF 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Consul-General  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  in  April  last  made  a  report 
on  the  organization  of  a  Spanish  floating  commercial  school,  which  was 
printed  in  Reports.  He  has  been  advised  by  the  directing  head  of  the 
enterprise  that  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  a  few  pupils  from  the  lead- 
ing and  most  progressive  countries  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  consul-general  writes: 

This  means  that  any  bright  American  boy  who  wishes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  {practical  opportunity  to  learn  the  Spanish  language,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  profit  by  the  cruise  of  the  ''floating  school"  in  the 
way  of  acquainting  nimself  with  the  commercial  methods  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  countries,  may  do  so.  Entries  or  demands  for  entry  will 
be  received  up  to  and  including  January  31,  1906,  and  should  l>e 
addressed  to  br.  D.  Jaime  Algarra  Postius,  calle  Junqueras  16,  Bar- 
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celona,  Spain.  Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  15  or  more  than  20 
years  of  age.  There  are,  as  above  stated,  to  be  three  terms  or  cruij^jcs 
of  about  eight  months  each,  and  the  price  for  each  cruise  or  term  is 
3,000  pesetas,  equal  to  about  $475  United  States  gold.  This  includes 
board,  lodging,  washing  and  ironing,  medical  attention  and  medicine, 
and  the  cost  of  such  excursions  on  land  as  the  director  may  from  time 
to  time  think  necessary. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  board  of  directors  having  decided  only  within  the  past  few  days 
that  a  few  pupils  from  foreign  countries  would  be  admitted,  the  time 
to  make  that  fact  known  in  the  United  States  is  naturally  very  brief, 
but  as  the  opportunity  seems  a  particularly  good  one  for  earnest 
American  boys  possessed  of  serious  commercial  ambition,  I  hurry  this 
dispatch  off  to  you  with  the  suggestion  that  the  press  be  requested 
to  give  such  publicity  to  the  matter  as  you  mav  think  it  deserves. 
The  plan  of  the  first  cruise  is  as  follows:  Leave  Barcelona  February 
1,  1906,  for  Marseille,  and  stay  thirty  days  in  that  city;  from  Mar- 
seille to  Genoa,  where  there  will  be  a  sojourn  of  thirty  days;  then  to 
Naples,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Portugal,  northern 
Spain,  and  France,  the  first  cruise  or  term  ending  at  Bilbao,  Spain,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  month,  during  which  period  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  days  will  have  been  spent  in  foreign  ports  and  forty- 
eight  at  sea. 

The  second  term  of  cruise  is  to  begin  at  Cadiz  February  1, 1907,  and 
the  third  at  Coruna,  Spain,  the  1st  of  February,  1908.  The  second 
cruise  is  to  take  in  West  Africa  and  the  Latin  Americas;  the  third  will 
be  confined  to  northern  Europe,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

OUTFIT  REQUIRED. 

The  ship  in  which  the  school  will  cruise  has  been  especially  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  and  though  offering  little  that  is  luxurious  it  none  the 
less  has  the  appearance  of  a  safe  and  comfortable  vessel,  and  will  be 
navigated  both  by  sail  and  steam.  Ekch  boy  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish the  following  effects:  Two  full  suits  of  navy-blue  cloth  double- 
breasted  sack  coat  with  two  rows  of  buttons  (those  wishing  to  do  so 
may  we^r  white  vests  and  trousers),  six  white  drill  cravats.  Under- 
clothing: Six  white  dav  shirts  and  four  nightshirts,  six  drawers,  six 
pairs  socks,  twelve  pocket  handkerchiefs.  The  school  ship  will  supply 
the  boys  with  distinctive  caps. 

ON  THE  LAKES. 
TRAINING   FOR  INLAND  WATERS. 

Consul  Van  Sant,  of  Kingston,  writes  that  a  marine  school  has 
recently  been  opened  in  Kingston,  the  first  session  being  attended  l)y 
100  candidates  for  masters'  and  mates'  certificates.  The  object  is  to 
enable  the  Canadian  sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  better  comprehend  the  innumerable  details  in  the  work  con- 
nected with  their  profession.  The  Canadian  department  of  marine  is 
giving  more  attention  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  inland 
water  trade.    A  proper  understanding  of  his  compass,  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  deep-water  channels  and  the  rules  of  the  road,  and  the 
use  of  lead  lines  and  log,  along  with  handling  the  larger  vessels,  seem 
to  be  the  chief  topics  to  be  studied  in  this  school. 

The  rules  of  the  road  should  be  better  understood  on  both  sides  of 
the  border,  as  recent  instances  in  waters  adjacent  to  Kingston  might 
show.  If  mutual  American-Canadian  efforts  at  instructing  captams, 
mates,  and  sailors  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  promoted  it  would  be 
beneficial  and  stimulate  the  already  well-establisned  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company  has 
already  issued  an  order  to  its  TO  lake  captains  requiring  them  to  attend 
a  school  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  compass  and  rules  of  the  road 
this  winter.  Similar*  efforts  in  our  larger  lake-border  cities  would 
improve  the  marine  service  in  keeping  with  the  constantly  increasing 
commerce  of  the  lakes. 

The  amount  of  tonnage  passing  by  Kingston  during  the  past  season 
on  its  way  down  the  St.  Lawrence  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year.  list  year  nearly  44,000,000  tons  of  freight  passed  through  the 
canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  not  including  the  large  amount  of  tonnage 
from  Lake  Michigan,  Huron,  Georgian  Bay,  or  Lake  Erie.  Thirty 
millions  tons  of  this  represented  the  iron-ore  trade  to  lake  ports,  most 
of  it  being  carried  in  modern  steel  steamers  with  a  capacity  of  10,000 
tons  and  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour. 

GERMANY'S  SYSTEM. 
PREPARING   FOR  LABOR   IN   FOREIGN   FIELDS. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz,  bases  an  interesting  report  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fifth  congress  of  the  German  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  Commercial  Education  which  was  held  at  Wiesbaden 
last  autumn.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  200  delegates,  mostly 
representatives  and  members  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  Germany.  A  Chemnitz  delegate  to  the  congress  fur- 
nished the  information  used  by  the  consul  in  preparing  the  following 
report: 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  more  intensive  methods  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  commercial  geography,  and  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  add 
to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  products.  Technical  training  as  to  the 
proper  application  and  worth  of  different  raw  materials  was  of  prime 
importance  to  every  student.  The  idea  of  this  is  to  give  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  business  in  every  detail,  for  the  reason  that 
such  expert  knowledge  is  often  of  inestimable  value  in  times  of  a  crisis 
or  strikes.  A  large  njanufacturer  of  hosiery  in  Chemnitz  told  me  the 
other  day  that  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  business  experience 
he  had  at  different  times  occupied  almost  every  position  in  his  factory. 
The  very  fact  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  this  never  failed  to  impress 
his  workmen  and  officials,  and  always  exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon 
them.  It  also  had  a  tendency  to  keep  many  of  them  from  threatening 
to  quit  their  places  for  various  reasons  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  details  of  manufacture  enabled  him  to  have  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  his  employees  for  work  as  well  as  putting  him 
in  a  position  to  enforce  a  stricter  standard  of  discipline. 
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STENOGRAPHY   AND   APPRENTICES. 

It  was  decided  at  the  congress  to  take  immediate  steps  to  introduce 
one  uniform  system  of  stenography  into  all  the  commercial  schools. 
Thus  far  various  systems  of  stenography  have  been  in  use  throughout 
the  Empire,  much  to  the  detriment  of  young  men  coming  out  of  the 
schools  and  entering  upon  practical  life  bv  taking  up  positions  in  busi- 
ness houses.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  thoroughly  examine  into 
the  different  systems  now  in  use  and  to  select  the  most  practical  one  for 
exclusive  and  permanent  use. 

The  apprentice  system  of  training  is  very  widely  extended  in  Ger- 
manv.  Apprentices  from  the  small  villages  in  the  country  swarm  to 
the  larger  cities  to  learn  trades,  etc.  It  nas  been  found  necessarv  to 
estabMsn  permanent  homes  for  these  boys  in  order  to  safeguard  them 
from  evil  associations  and  to  surround  them  as  much  as  possible  with 
home  or  parental  influence.  It  was  also  recommended  that  apprentices 
living  with  their  parents  should  also  visit  these  homes  wherever  prac- 
ticable. Such  homes  have  already  been  established  in  Kiel  and  Liibeck, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  to  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Commercial  Education. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION   FOR  GIRLS. 

The  question  of  commercial  education  for  women  was  discussed  at 
length.  There  are  at  present  commercial  schools  for  girls  at  Cologne, 
Berlin,  Cassel,  and  Munich.  These  schools  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  They  have  been  proved  a  success,  and  thenceforth  they 
are  to  become  a  permanent  thing,  to  be  established  alongside  the 
commercial  schools  existing  for  bo^^  apprentices  all  over  the  Empire. 
During  the  past  ten  years  Germany  has  thrown  open  wide  the  doors  of 
her  universities,  as  well  as  opening  many  of  the  professions  to  women, 
and  their  advent  into  many  phases  of  commercial  life  has  now  become 
a  part  of  the  established  order  of  things.  The  only  question  now  is 
how  to  best  prepare  them  to  fill  mercantile  positions  of  impoi-tance 
and  trust.  It  was  decided  at  the  congress  in  Wiesbaden  to  recom- 
mend decisive  measures  for  the  entablisliment  and  maintenance  of  girl 
apprentice  schools  wherever  necessarv  in  Germany. 

COMMERCIAL   UNIVERSITIES. 

The  present  condition  of  the  commercial  universities  at  Leipzig, 
Cologne,  Aachen,  and  Frankfort  was  discussed.  The  question  or  the 
feasibility  of  admitting  foreigners  was  debated  at  length.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  was  that  the  commercial  universities  occupied  a  different 
position  than  the  technical  schools,  which  have  been  agitating  against 
loreigners  of  late.  In  the  commercial  schools  no  pronounced  commer- 
cial secrets  are  treated;  therefore  it  was  only  right  that  foreigners 
should  be  admitted,  onlv  it  might  be  well  to  insist  that  all  students  from 
foreign  countries  should  be  equally  as  well  prepared  for  the  work  as 
German  student^.  The  policy  of  refusing  to  aclmit  foreigners  gener- 
all V  to  German  univei*sities  was  condemned  as  something  which  would 
reflect  discredit  upon  the  country  and  prolmhl^^  lead  to  some  form  of 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  some  neigh lx)ring  countries. 

Commercial  education  in  Germany  is  still  a  subject  which  continues 
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to  interest  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  work  is  not  allowed  to  rest. 
There  seems  to  be  everywhere  a  keen  realization  of  the  fact  that  upon 
the  right  training  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  depends  the 
commercial  and  industrial  future  of  the  Empire.  To  achieve  this  end, 
therefore,  the  governments  of  the  different  German  States  are  lending 
every  effort  to  aid  municipal  and  private  enterprise  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  furtherance  of  practical  commercial  education. 


GOOD  ROADS. 

HOW   BUILT  AND  MANAGED — SUCCESSFUL   USE   OF  TAR. 

Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  in  a  report  pub- 
lished in  October,  1904,  described  methods  of  building  roads  in  France, 
which  has  brought  the  consul-general  many  inquiries,  in  response  to 
which  he  has  prepared  the  following: 

In  my  previous  report  upon  good  roads,  published  in  Daily  Consular 
Reports,  dated  October  5, 1904,  to  which  my  correspondents  refer,  and 
concerning  which  further  information  is  desired,  1  endeavored  to  make 
it  clear  that  when  the  tarring  of  French  roads  was  undertaken  it  was 
with  the  expectation  of  preserving  the  surfaces,  and  onlv  incidentally 
"for  the  lay^ing  of  dust."  It  seems  to  me  distinctly  unfortunate  that 
in  the  United  States  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  dust  problem  and  so 
little  on  primary  construction  and  preservation  of  roads,  although  it  is 
obvious  that  a  well-built  and  carefully  preserved  road  is  necessarily 
dustless.  The  makeshift  whereby  the  common  American  dirt  road  is 
occasionally  dosed  with  tar  and  greases  of  various  kinds,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  French  method  is  being  followed,  merely  defers  the  proper 
n'buildiii^  i»f  tnir  hit^liway  system. 

It  iiiust  be  rciniHiih^nHl  that  France  is  alread}'  endowed  with  good 
roads,  und  that  wherous  in  the  United  States  the  automobile  has  come 
a:^  an  instrument  to  iiwiiken  interest  in  the  subject  of  highway  building, 
it  ii^  regarded  by  the  French  road  engineer  as  a  destructive  agent  of 
roads  already  good.  Moving  with  great  velocity  and  with  closely 
iidhiTing  and  i^onietiint*^  metal-shod  tires,  the  automobile  scrapes  the 
line  hiird  surfaees  like  n  tile,  surfaces  which  would  resist  years  of  ordi- 
nary wagi>n  tmilic.  To  combat  these  destructive  influences  many  of 
the  French  engirteer.H  employ  the  tarring  process,  which  aids  power- 
fully to  [>rev*Mit  tlw  dnintegration  causeaby  traflfic,  and  which,  unless 
arretted,  makes  the  dust  nuisance  acute. 

VALUE   OF   HOT   TAR. 

It  has  scuttled  down  to  a  positive  conviction  in  France  that  hot  tar 
iipplieiitions  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  sur- 
hueti  upon  whreli  they  are  laid.  When  well  done  the  tarring  gives 
the  efff*ct  of  an  aspliult  j>avement,  and  the  foothold  on  a  macadlimized 
.'^urfat^e  iH  of  eoinNe  much  better  than  on  asphalt.  In  my  previous 
reptjrt  nientit»ii  was  uiiuie  of  a  city  l)oulevard  in  Marseille  first  mac- 
adartiized  and  then  la r  red.  The  tar  was  by  no  means  smeared  over 
the  Hurface  like  a  ecMit  of  paint.     The  work  was  done  in  the  midst  of 
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•  the  dry  season,  after  the  road  had  been  carefully  swept,  and  the  hot 
liquid  was  worked  with  stiff  brushes  into  the  road  joints,  penetrating 
to  a  considerable  depth.  The  traffic  over  this  boulevard  is  intense, 
and  consists  largely  of  automobiles  moving  at  their  highest  speed. 
After  two  years'  wear  no  more  dust  is  observable  than  w^ould  be  the 
case  with  an  ordinary  asphalt  pavement  receiving  the  traffic  of  innu- 
merable unpaved  streets.  The  surface  is  intact  and  the  sides,  where 
washing  generally  occurs,  look  as  fresh  and  clean  after  a  rain  as  an 
asphalt  pavement.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  short  of  a  hard 
pavement  can  give  permanent  satisfaction  in  a  large  city,  but  if  such 
work  as  was  performed  in  Marseille  could  be  undertaken  in  the  open 
country  the  road  surfaces  so  treated  ought  to  last  for  years  with 
reasonable  attention. 

STATEMENT   OF   AN    EXPERT. 

My  correspondents  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  the  roads  for  the  Ardennes  circuit  automobile  race,  and  I  have 
referred  their  inquiries  to  Mr.  Girardeau,  the  French  road  commis- 
sioner, whose  work  was  made  the  ba^sis  of  my  first  report  and  which 
has  since  l>een  transmitted  in  its  entirety  to  numerous  public  authori- 
ties in  the  United  States.     Mr.  Girardeau  writes  as  follows: 

''  It  is  highly  undesirable  that  my  process  be  modified,  as  such  modi- 
fications will  probably  result  in  useless  expense,  just  as  in  some  parts 
of  France  some  obstinate  operators  have  been  unable  to  resist  their 
desire  to  introduce  changes,  thus  fretjuently  discrediting  the  efficacy 
of  the  process.  Wherever  I  have  operated  the  results  have  been 
excellent,  but  my  means  of  action  are  relatively  limited.  I  have  dis- 
posed of  my  French  patents  to  the  house  of  Chappee  &  Fils,  of  Mans 
(Sarthe),  for  the  manufacture  of  my  automatic  tarring  machine,  which 
works  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

".The  Ardennes  automobile  circuit,  like  the  Auvergne  circuit,  was 
plastered  with  *  *  *  (a  proprietary  article),  which  has  merely  pro- 
vided large  profits  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  contractor.  The 
results  were  deplorable.  The  occupants  of  the  automobiles  were  cov- 
ered with  the  black  blinding  powder,  which  burned  their  eyes.  A 
careful  tarring  would  not  have  cost  more,  and  would  not  have  given 
serious  results.  Per  square  meter  in  Fi-ance,  an  effective  tarring  costs 
as  follows: 

Centimes. 

Tar,  1.200  kilograms,  at  40  francs  per  ton 05 

Heating  and  sand 01 

Brooms,  labor,  etc 04 

10 
To  this  should  be  added  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  sinking  fund,  an<l 
miscellaneous  expenses 05 

General  total 15 

( 15  centimes  equal  3  cents. ) 

*'  Applications  of  *  *  *  cost  21  centimes  per  square  meter,  if  I  am 
well  informed.  It  reiiuires  no  more  time  to  carefully  tar  a  race  course 
or  other  road  surface  with  my  machines  and  according  to  my  system 
than  to  sprinkle  thereon  the  combinations  vsomctimes  employed. 

*^I  have  introduced  no  changes  in  the  method  descril)ed  in  my 
pamphlet.     It  is  necessary  to  tirst  ))rush  the  road  carefully,  barring  the 
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Sebbles  constituting  the  surface,  and  then  to  operate  upon  a  thoroughly 
ried  road,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.     The  tar  to  be  distrib- 
uted should  have  a  temperature  of  80^  C.  at  least." 

TAR  MACADAM. 
IMPROVED   METHODS   AND   ADVANTAGES. 

Consul  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  describes  an  important  improvement 
in  the  method  of  making  tar  macadam  roads.  The  use  of  tar  macadam 
for  roads  has  been  extensively  used  in  England  for  several  years,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  first  tar  macadam  road  wa«  made  in  Nottingham. 
Mr.  Mahin  writes: 

The  treating  and  mixing  of  tar  macadam  was  done  by  hand  in  this 
country  till  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  the  city  engineer  of  Nottingham, 
cooperating  with  Herbert  G.  Clarke,  another  engineer,  invented  an 
apparatus  to  supersede  the  crude  method  of  heating  granite  chips  on 
an  iron  slab  and  then  mixing  them  with  hot  tar,  a  disagreeable  process, 
which  has  been  found  to  produce  sundry  throat  troubles.  The  new 
apparatus  consists  first  of  a  hopper,  into  which  the  material  to  be 
treated  is  delivered  directly  from  carts  or  wagons  either  by  tipping  or 
other  suitable  method.  Tne  material  is  fed  into  a  cylinder  irom  the 
hopper  by  mechanism  which  regulates  at  an  even  rate  the  supplv  of 
the  material,  slag  or  otherwise,  and  delivers  it  into  the  cylinder,  which 
is  divided  into  longitudinal  compartments  and  so  inclined  as  to  pass 
through  it  readily  the  material  delivered  into  it.  It  is  mounted  on 
antifriction  rollers  to  minimize  the  driving  power.  Inside  this  cylinder 
is  an  inner  cylinder  or  trough  containing  a  worm  conveyor.  Under 
the  apparatus  are  two  combustion  chambers  in  which  coke  fires  are 
maintamed  for  supplying  heat  to  the  outer  cylinder  and  iti^  longitudinal 
compartments,  and  also  to  the  outside  of  the  inner  cylinder  or  trough 
containing  the  conveyor.  These  combustion  chambers  supply  heat 
also  to  two  tanks  holding  the  tar  or  other  mixture,  which  are  situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  saddle  over  the 
cylinder.  Connected  with  these  tanks  are  pipes  which  are  coupled  to. 
a  piece  of  mechanism  for  automatically  distributing  or  spraying  the 
tar  onto  the  slag  or  other  material. 

OPERATION   OF   THE   MACHINE. 

The  process  is,  therefore,  as  follows:  Slag  or  other  material  is  deliv- 
ered into  the  hopper  and  fed  automatically  into  the  longitudinal  jackets 
in  the  cylinder.  As  this  cylinder  is  inclined,  the  material  is  slowly 
[massed  through  as  it  revolves,  is  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  and 
then  falls  into  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  cylinder,  where  it  receives 
the  proper  amount  of  tar,  and  is  turned  over  and  mixed  in  the 
trough  which  contains  the  worm  conveyor,  when  it  is  delivered  at  the 
upper  end  thoroughly  mixed  and  coated.  The  quantity  of  tar  is 
adjusted  to  the  speed  of  the  feed  of  the  machine,  and  there  can  be  no 
surplus  or  deficiency  of  tar.  It  is  claimed  that  the  inventors  have 
solved  the  difliculty,  never  before  overcome,  of  drying,  heating,  and 
mixing  the  material  in  one  appamtus  at  one  operation,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  mixing  is  at  most  one-fourth  the  cost  of  mixing  by  hand. 
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The  process,  from  the  emptying  of  the  granite  chips  into  the  hopper 
until  they  are  read}^  to  l>e  put  down  on  the  road,  owupies  about  four 
minutes.     The  apparatus  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this  city. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   MACADAM. 

Respecting  tar-macadam  roads  in  jgeneral,  it  is  claimed  that  they 
give  the  maximum  amount  of  wear  with  the  minimum  amount  of  mud 
and  dust,  and  that  they  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  tractive  force 
required  to  haul  a  load.  A  good  sample  of  such  a  road  is  a  favorite 
drive  along  the  river  Trent,  in  this  city,  which  appears  to  be  in  perfect 
condition  after  five  yeais'  use.  It  is  stated  that  Belgian  engineers 
sent  to  this  country  bv  King  I^eopold  to  investigate  tar-macadam  roads, 
after  visiting  several  places,  pronounced  this  the  best  they  had  seen; 
and  that  the  eventual  result  was  the  construction  of  a  similar  road  from 
Ostend  to  Blankenberg  in  Belgium,  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
King  in  motoring. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

REMEDY  FOR  SNAKE  BITE. 

Consul  Masterson,  of  Aden,  reports  that  Dr.  L#eonard  Rogers  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  on  the  treatment  of 
snake  bite  by  permanganate  of  potassium,  which  has  been  very  widely 
discussed  throughout  India,  and  which  is  likely  to  receive  general 
attention  from  medical  men.     Consul  Masterson  writes: 

Doctor  Rogers,  in  this  paper,  reports  of  twelve  cases  of  snake  bite 
in  w  hich  this  new  remedy  was  put  into  practice.  In  two  cases  it  failed, 
but  these  were  the  cases  in  which  the  longest  interval  had  elapsed 
before  the  remedy  was  applied.  The  persons  w^ere  bitten  during  the 
night  and  were  not  treated  till  the  following  day,  the  interval  in  one 
case  amounting  to  eleven  hours  and  in  the  other  to  nine  hours.  In 
seven  of  the  successful  cases  the  snake  was  killed  and  identified;  in 
five  cases  it  was  a  cobra  and  in  the  other  two  it  was  a  viper.  In  the 
remaining  three  successful  cases  the  identity-  of  the  snake  was  not 
ascertained  in  two  cases  and  in  the  other  case  the  reptile  was  seen  and 
described  as  a  cobra. 

Of  the  two  fatal  cases,  one  was  bitten  by  a  cobra,  the  other  by  a 
snake  that  was  not  identified.  Two  of  the  successful  cases  were 
treated  by  Europeans  without  any  medical  training.  In  three  of  the 
successful  cases  treatment  was  begun  at  Once,  in  the  remaining  seven 
the  interval  varied  from  half  an  hour  to  four  hours.  These  results 
show  that  even  when  all  the  doubtful  elements  have  been  excluded  or 
allowed  for,  this  method  promises  to  be  most  eflicacious,  and  a  very 
satisfactory  feature  is  that  it  is  so  simple,  anybody  can  apply  it,  and 
so  cheap  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  tne  poorest. 

When  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
apply  a  ligature  above  the  wound  to  prevent  the  rapid  absorption  of 
the  venom.  Then  an  incision  is  to  be  made  over  the  snake  bite  with 
any  sharp  cutting  instrument  that  is  perfectly  clean,  and  a  few  grains 
of  the  permanganate  are  to  be  well  rubbed  on.    Permanganate  of  potass- 
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siuin  is  a  cheap  drug,  obtainable  from  any*  druggist.  It  keeps  indefi- 
nitely, and  a  pound  would  suflSce,  at  the  rate  of  10  grains  for  each  case, 
for  between  700  and  800  people.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
every  household  should  not  be  furnished  with  this  remedy,  or  wh}^  the 
great  majority  of  twenty  thousand  odd  deaths  that  take  place  in  India 
each  year  from  snake  bite  should  not  be  prevented. 

OXYGEN,  NITROGEN,  AND  ATMOSPHERIC   AIR. 

Consul- General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  that  a 
French  engineer  has  succeeded  in  separating  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
atmospheric  air.     The  consul-general  writes: 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Paris  that  the  civil  engineer  George  Claude 
informed  the  society  of  engineers,  at  its  meeting  on  Deceml^r  1,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  separating  oxy^n  and  nitrogen  in  atmospheric 
air.  Mr.  Claude  declared  that  the  liquefaction  of  air  had  maae  the 
solution  of  the  problem  possible.  At  the  price  of  2  centimes  for  a 
cubic  meter,  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  unknown  temperatures  in 
metallurgy.  The  Mittag,  a  Berlin  paper,  says  that  the  invention  of 
George.Claude  is  of  tremendous  importance.  Several  attempts  have 
heretofore  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  separating  oxygen  from 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Prof.  Uaoul  Pictet,  of  Berlin, 
deserves  the  credit  of  havmg  worked  on  this  problem  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  having  attained  great  success  of  late. 

As  far  back  as  1899  Professor  Pictet  constructed  a  plant  in  England 
intended  to  separate  the  two  elements.  But  at  that  time  the  results 
were  not  satisfactor3\  At  the  recent  congress  of  naturalists  held  last 
September  Professor  Pictet  delivered  a  lecture  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  separating  nitrogen  from  oxygen  by  liquefying 
the  air  and  then  allowing  the  nitrogen  to  evaporate,  obtaining  in  this 
manner  a  product  containing  about  50  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  which 
he  will  put  on  the  market  as  "'technical  ox3^gen.'"  From  recent 
reports  it  is  learned  that  Professor  Pictet  has  been  successful  in  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  oxygen  still  further,  and  also  in  cheapening  it 
to  a  price  of  about  1  piennig  (about  one-fourth  cent)  per  quart. 
This  statement,  however,  requires  verification.  If  it  should  be  true 
then  Professor  Pictet  will  have  done  better  than  George  Claude. 

NITRATE   OF  CALCIUM   FACTORY   FOR  NORWAY. 

Consul  Henry  Bordewich  reports  from  Christiania  as  follows: 

During  tlie  last  t wu  years  Prof.  Kr.  Birkeland,  of  the  University  of 
Chriixtiania,  nnd  Mr.  8.  Kyde,  a  civil  engineer,  have  been  en^ged  in 
pt*rft^etiag  a  m^'thod  invented  by  the  professor  for  oxidizing  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atinos^phere.  An  experimental  factory,  on  a  some- 
what large  ^olIq,  \ms  been  in  operation  at  Notodden,  Telemarken,  since 
the  l>eginning  of  thit^  year.  On  December  2  a  limited  companv  was 
fomietl  at  CDfistiaiim  styled  ''Norsk  Hydro-Elektrisk  Kviilstofaktie- 
i^If^kub,''  with  a  t-apital  of  4,000,000  kroner  in  preferred  and  8,<X)0,000 
kroner  in  ordinary  stock.  The  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas  has 
int4*r*>t^*d  it?^elf  in  tim  venture  after  having  sent  an  international  com- 
mittc'L^  of  experts  lo  investigate  the  whole  affair. 
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A  large  mill  is  to  ho  erected  at  Svillgfcs,  near  Sklcn,  where  30,000 
electric  norsepowers  will  be  available.  The  object  of  the  company  in 
to  utilize  the  hirkeland-Eyde  patents  for  extracting  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  by  their  hydro-electric  process,  and  to  manufacture  nitrate 
of  calcium,  for  which  there  is  claimed  to  be  an  unlimited  demand.  The 
process  was  recently  explained  by  Professor  Birkeland  at  the  univer- 
sity and  l)y  Mr.  Eyde  at  a  meeting  of  the  Polytechnic  Society-  of 
Christiania.  The  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments,  were  very 
interesting.  If  the  process  turns  out,  when  tried  on  a  large  scale,  to 
be  what  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  anticipate,  a  new  and  prom- 
ising industry  will  have  been  introduced  in  Norway. 


POINTED  ADMONITION. 

MANY  OLARING  FAULTS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul  Slocum,  of  Weimar,  calls  attention  to  the  best  way  to  enter 
and  exploit  foreign  markets.  He  warns  American  manufacturers 
against  catalogues  printed  in  English  if  they  are  to  be  sent  to  conti- 
nental Europe  or  to  Asia.     He  says: 

The  number  of  American  manufactured  articles  as  yet  unrepresented 
properly  abroad,  not  to  speak  of  the  articles  misrepresented  or  intro- 
duced in  a  half-hearted  manner,  leads  me  to  again  urge  upon  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  a  more  sincere  application 
to  the  export  tmde  of  the  same  general  principles  which  are  applied 
in  seeking  the  home  markets.  I  have  before  me  the  circular  letter 
and  catalogue  of  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  a  certain  type  of 
machine  favorably  considered  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. His  letter  is  similar  to  many  others  received  by  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  namely,  to  the  effect  that  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
his  article  during  the  past  few  yejirs  leads  him  to  believe  that  an  equall v 
large,  if  not  larger,  market  for  his  excellent  machine  awaits  him  abroad, 
and  concluding  with  a  request  that  I  should  send  him  the  names  of 
enterprising  dealers  in  my  vicinity-  to  whom  he  might  send  his  cata- 
logue, and  thus  bring  about  a  correspondence  which  he  hopes  will  lead 
to  business. 

ARTISTICJ    BUT   WORTHLESS   CATALOGUES. 

And  his  catalogue!  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  typographer's  art, 
expensively  printed  in  three  colors  and  showing  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  machine  under  various  conditions,  conclud- 
ing with  sixteen  pages  of  testimonials  from  people,  houses,  and  munic- 
ipalities seldom  it  ever  heard  of  abroad.  Not  one  word  of  explanation 
given  in  the  .German  language,  not  one  weight  or  measure,  not  one 
word  as  to  packing,  and  not  even  a  word  as  k)  prices  and  terms,  and 
yet  this  well-known  manufacturer  expects  the  German  dealer  through 
this  means  to  become  interested  in  his  article,  a  machine  which  to  my 
personal  knowledge  requires  an  ocular  demonstration  of  its  effective- 
ness to  sell  properly.  This  same  machine,  or  its  predecessor,  when 
first  introduced  m  the  United  States  was  given  countless  and,  without 
doubt,  expensive  public  demonstrations  before  the  pul)lic,  firms,  and 
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municipalities  referred  to  in  the  catalogue  would  touch  it.  And  yet 
the  manufacturer  seems  to  think  the  German  dealer  should  buy  it  on 
the  strength  of  testimonials  which  he  can  neither  read  nor  appreciate 
if  he  could. 

Firms  that  succeed  never  send  catalogues  to  a  foreign  country 
except  in  the  language  of  that  country.  They  go  personally  to  the 
parts  to  be  exploited  or  they  send  suitably  equipped  and  instructed 
agents,  gaining  thus  personal  knowledge,  familiarity  with  trade  facts, 
and  valuable  trade  acquaintances.  Alter  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
personallj%  successful  people  put  in  agents  to  go  over  the  grounds 
covered  by  the  heads  of  the  houses  or  by  members  of  the  firms.  A 
firm  may  not  be  able  to  send  out  agents,  still  it  should  not  send  out 
<5atalogues  that  irritate  those  who  recei  ve  them.  Consul  Slocum  thinks 
that  either  Hamburg  or  Berlin  is  best  suited  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
general  distributing  agency  of  American  goods  for  the  German  Empire. 
In  conclusion  the  consul  urges  the  bacKing  up  of  agents,  once  they 
are  selected,  to  the  best  of  the  Americans'  ability.  There  must  be  a 
desire  to  place  at  the  agents'  disposition  just  the  goods  that  are  wanted: 
not  just  what  the  manufacturer  has  or  wants  to  sell. 


WORKMEN'S  HOMES. 

SALL^AKY    INFLUENCE   OF   THE   GERMAN   SYSTEM. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz,  whose  recent  reports  on  homes  of 
workingmen  in  Germany  and  England  attracted  wide  attention,  writes 
the  following  letter  in  reply  to  a  criticism  on  those  reports: 

An  American  critic  of  my  recent  report  on  the  homes  of  working- 
men  in  Germany  and  England,  said  that  the  only  cities  of  homes  which 
deserved  any  attention  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  the  working 
people  are  concerned,  were  those  which  would  yield  a  reasonable  inter- 
est on  the  sums  invested,  in  addition  to  fixed  charges,  etc.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  The  experience  in  Austria,  nowever,  where  the 
avei'age  manufacturer  furnishes  dwellings  and  fuel  to  his  workmen 
free  of  charge,  has  been  to  minimize  the  number  of  strikes.  1  am 
satisfied  that  this  has  also  been  the  experience  at  Port  Sunlight  and 
Bournville  village,  in  England,  where  the  rents  are  practically  fixed 
at  rates  which  pay  only  for  maintenance,  taxes,  and  repairs,  as  well  as 
at  Essen,  where  the  Krupp  enterprises  yield  about  2  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  manufacturer  could 
eliminate  the  danger  of  strikes  from  his  yearly  programme  he  would 
soon  make  good  any  extra  expense  he  was  put  to  in  order  to  place 
good  dwellings  at  the  disposal  of  his  workmen,  either  for  a  nominal 
rate  of  interest  on  the  mone^^  invested,  or  even  free  of  charge.  This 
Utopian  state  of  affairs,  however,  will  not  come  to  pass,  ana  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  it  is,  labor  troubles  will  always 
exist  in  some  form,  or  other.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  in 
German\%  as  perhaps  elsewhere,  that  the  more  a  manufacturer  learns 
to  ditfei'cntiate  between  a  man  and  a  machine,  the  more  is  he  likely  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  strikes. 
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CAUSE   FOR   STRIKE   REMOVED. 

In  a  country  like  our  own,  where  so  much  money  is  bein^  given  by 
philanthropists  to  charity,  education,  and  other  enterprises,  it  would 
seem  that  the  great  schemes  of  housing  working  people  might  be  a 
subject  worthy  of  consideration.  Experience  has  snown  thus  far  that 
the  average  attempts  to  lessen  the  danger  of  labor  troubles  have  been 
but  superficial  methods  applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  momentary 
alleviation  after  strikes  have  commenced,  rather  than  seekmg  for  some- 
thing which  will  tend  to  remove  the  cause.  The  chances  are,  however, 
that  good  treatment  and  a  well  directed  philanthropy  toward  securing 
suitable  homes  for  working  people  will  in  the  long  run  form  the  most 
potent  antidotes  against  the  desire  to  strike.  Strikes,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  no  longer  local  in  their  influence.  They  cast  their  shadows  all 
over  the  world,  and  each  and  every  one  teaches  its  own  lessons. 

I  had  an  opportunity  recently  to  discuss  the  question  of  working- 
men's  homes  and  strikes  with  a  gentleman  who  owns  a  large  mill  which 
gives  employment  to  several  hundred  men.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
organized  syndicate  of  manufacturers  for  the  prevention  of  strikes, 
and  his  business  is  suffering  very  much  at  present  on  account  of  the 
strike  in  the  textile  districts  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  He  said  that 
if  he  had  a  million  marks  ($238,000)  which  he  could  devote  to  that 

Surpose,  he  would  introduce  the  Krupp  housing  scheme  into  the  textile 
istricts  of  Saxony,  where  thus  far  nothing  of  the  kind  is  being  done. 
This  gentleman  evidently  considers  tliat  such  a  step  would  achieve  good 
results,  and  is  a  subject  well  worth  the  consideration  of  manufacturers 
in  Saxon  V. 


DENTAL   CLINIC. 

TEETH  OF   SCHOOL  CHILDREN   TREATED. 

Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain  furnishes  the  following  regarding  the 
care  and  treatment  of  teeth  of  school  children  by  the  authorities  of 
Germany: 

In  1902  the  city  of  Strassburg  opened  a  dental  clinic  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  teeth  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  make 
such  care  and  treatment  compulsory.  The  children  are  treated  free  of 
cost  and  are  given  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  keeping  them 
clean.  Since  the  establishing  of  the  Strassburg  clinic  similar  ones 
have  been  opened  in  Darmstadt,  Mulhausen,  and  other  cities  in  Ger- 
man3%  and  much  interest  is  being  aroused.  At  the  Strassburg  clinic 
5,343  children  were  examined  the  first  year  and  2, 666  received  treat- 
ment. During  the  second  year  6,900  were  examined  and  4,967  were 
treated.  The  third  annual  report,  just  published,  states  there  were 
12,691  visits  to  the  clinic  in  1904  and  6,828  children  were  treated,  for 
whom  7,065  teeth  were  tilled  and  7,985  were  extracted,  and  4,  372  other 
children  had  their  teeth  examined. 

(ireiit  advancement  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  attention 
given  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  years.  Of  the  children  of 
these  ages  examined  only  362  out  of  2,269  had  sound  teeth,  or  less  than 
16  per  cent.    02  the  children  examined  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8 
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years  160  out  of  a  total  of  2,103  had  sound  teeth,  or  but  7^  per  cent. 
The  school-teacher  enters  the  name  of  each  pupil  on  a  card,  which  is 
taken  to  the  clinic,  where  the  dentist  enters  a  detailed  record  of  the 
condition  of  fhe  teeth  after  making  the  examination,  returning  the 
card  to  the  pupil  and  retaining  a  duplicate  of  the  same. 

There  were  44  examination  days  at  which  80  children  were  examined 
per  hour.  The  children  are  taught  to  clean  their  teeth  three  times  daily, 
and  especially  before  retiring.  The  dentist  also  instructs  the  children 
in  the  use  of  the  toothbrush,  each  child  receiving  a  brush  for  home  use. 
The  dentist  also  gives  each  child  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  and  instructs  him 
how  to  masticate  the  same  with  the  least  injury  to  the  teeth. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Strassburg  Teachers'  Fraternity,  wKere 
400  teachers  were  present,  a  lecture  was  given  upon  the  observation 
and  care  which  teachers  should  take  in  reference  to  the  teeth  of  their 
pupils.  At  the  meeting  a  practical  demonstration  was  given  by  a  class 
of  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  years,  who  snowed  remark- 
able knowledge  concerning  the  construction,  diseases,  and  care  of  the 
teeth.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  treatment  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the  public  school  children,  and 
there  is  less  headache,  earache,  and  vstomach  trouble.  Professor  Doc- 
tor Jessen,  of  Strassburg,  deserves  great  credit  in  causing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  clinic. 


COFFEE  CAUSES  EPILEPSY. 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  writes  that  the  Vienna  Clin- 
ical Review  gives  an  account  of  observations  with  reference  to  epi- 
lepsy in  the  medical  clinic  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  Nothnagel  which  is  worthy 
of  attention.  It  concerns  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  woman  addicted  to 
eating  coffee  beans,  reported  by  Doctor  Marbun.  The  most  important 
i-esult  of  the  investigation  is  in  these  words:  "  It  must  appear  at  least 
as  probable  that  coffee  in  this  case  was  the  direct  cause  of  epilepsy, 
which  therefore  would  have  to  be  classified  as  a  toxic  one."*  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  corresponds  with  recent  observations  by  several  other 
Shysicians,  as  for  instance  with  those  of  Charles  F^r^s,  who  was  the 
rst  to  point  out  that  coffee  was  responsible  for  epilepsy;  also  with 
the  clinical  experiences  of  Professor  Korbert,  of  Dorpart.  This  impor- 
tant connection  between  consumption  of  coffee  and  epilepsy,  which 
deserves  to  be  known  everjnvhere,  serves  as  a  warning  to  l>e  extremel}' 
careful  with  coffee  made  of  beans  containing  caffeine,  and  at  any  rate 
children  should  be  deprived  of  it  entirely,  otherwise  their  healtn  will 
be  exposed  to  a  great  danger. 
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CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


The  publications  made  up  chiefly  of  reports  from  United  States  consular  officers  in  foreign  conntries 
include  the  following: 

Commercial  Relations,  being  the  annual  report**  of  consular  officers  on  the  commen-e,  indus- 
tries, navinition,  etc.,  of  their  districts. 

Review  op  World's  Commerce,  being  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports  contained  in  Commer- 
cial Relations. 

Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  press,  commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  manufacturers,  etc. 

Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  monthly,  containing  miscellaneous  reports 
from  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

Special  Consular  Reports,  containing  seri^  of  reports  from  consular  offl<*er8  on  particular 
subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the  Department. 

The  above  consular  reports  were,  until  July,  1903,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  State  Department;  from  that  date  until  June.  1905,  they  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  State 
Department  was  consolidated  July  1, 1903;  since  July  1.  1905,  they  have  been  i»5ued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  For  details  of  these  publications,  the  subjects 
of  which  the  special  reports  treat,  and  the  reports  remaining  for  distribution,  address  "Chief,  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  publication  of  the  reports  on  special  subjects,  in  separate  form,  was  begun  in  1890.  Those  of 
the  following  titles  are  now  available  for  distribution: 

Vol.  i  {1S90  and  189/).— Olive  Culture  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes. 

Vol.  15  (7895).— Part  I.  Soap  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries:  Screws,  Nuts,  and  Bolts  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries: Argols  in  Europe;  Rabbits  and  Rabbit  Furs  in  Europe;  Cultivation  of  Ramie  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

Vol.  20  {1900).— Fe.n  I.  Booli  Cloth  in  Foreign  Countries;  Market  for  Ready-Made  Clothing  in  Latin 
America:  Foreign  Imports  of  American  Tobacco:  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry  in  Latin  America. 
Part  II.  School  Gardens  in  Europe. 

"'  ^''"^'^'      r-^' '    r— ^"^^  Virkets  for  American  Coal.     Part  II.  Vehicle  Indu.strv  in  Europe. 

\\il.  :s  kiiffili.—i'iiTi  L  iJasdiiiU  ihi  Engines  in  Foreign  Countries.  Part  JI.  Silver  and  l^lated  Ware 
in  Fnrci^  f'ouutrip'i. 

Vifl,  a  (liiOf ).— rreiKJif'HL'M  ill  Fnnign  Countries, 

IV.  £S  il9(tii .-^t*»red  Omid* ^^*  i  ollateml  for  Loans. 

Vt}t,  £ft  ( jm^J.— TSrifliK'ttesrti*  Fiid  in  Foreign  Countries. 

I'tif.  S7  i  twStr—^aTkvl»  for  Ai?rli'»iltural  Implements  and  Vehicles  in  Foreign  Countries. 

V<A,  MA  {||Wi>,— 4\mimen  iiil  Tni\'  lers  in  Foreign  Countries. 

V*^.  t9  (fw^iy.— Mfti'iiToni  \Vhi'*i(  in  Foreign  Markets. 

r*>l.  .10 1  J»a:K~KurHi?riiti nil  ut  (hi   Tnlted  States. 

TW.  Jf  lipOiK— FiiTf  ik^ij  Murk^  ts  i)r  American  Fruits. 

IW»  j^O**5'5)*-'I"''^^'-trijil  Kilui  iicion  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Germany. 

IVi/,  .«*  (Isd.^S.— ifiirkitin^i^ii^Hlv  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vf4,  M  <  Jwft'i).— Fi*rvlK"  .Mrirkitl^  h)r  American  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

I'tA  JT  ^Jf?(*iK— Mm  IkliJi?  niaiSi'  Lm^c  Indu-stry  of  Eumpe. 

Vnl.  .iS  I  MjCIl'iii.  — IiHunim  I-  in  F'ir>-^^n  Countries. 

Of  the  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  many  numbers  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copies.  Of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  available  for  dis- 
tribution, copies  are  malle<i  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  .scarcity  of  certain  nunilwrs. 
the  Department  will  be  grateful  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  spei-ial  reports  which 
recipients  do  not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingne-sH  to  return  such  copies,  franking 
labels  to  be  iLsed  In  lieu  of  postage  In  the  VnlttHl  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Porio 
Rico  will  be  forwarded. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regularly,  who  change  tlieir  addresses,  should  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  communications  relating  to 
Consular  Reports  should  be  carefully  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Washington,  D.  (-." 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 

[As  given  bv  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tn-Ksury, 

January  1,  1906.  j 

OOUNTBIB8  WITH  FIXED  0URREN0IB8. 


CounlrieH. 


Monetar>'  unit. 


Argentina i  Peso. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bradl 


British  N.  A,  (except 
Newfoundland). 

British  Honduras 

Chile 


(>)lombia  . . 
C-oflta  Rica  . 


Cuba 

Denmark  . 
Ecuador  .. 


Crown . . 
Franc  .. 
Milreis  . 

Dollar . . 


do. 

Peso . . . 


Dollar . 
Colon . . 


Peso . . . 
Crown. 
Sucre . . 


Egypt Pound  (100  pias- 
ters). I 

Finland Mark 

France |  Franc 

Germany ,  Mark 

Great  Britain Pound  sterling . . 

Greoi'e Drachma 


Haiti ,  Crourde , 

India Pound  sterlinga.i 

Italy Lira l 

Japan Yen j 

Liberia Dollar i 

Mexico I  Peso i 

Netherlands I  Florin 

Newfoundland i  Dollar I 

Norway I  C^rown | 

Panama i  Balboa 


Peru Libra  . . . 

Philippine  Islands...'  Peso 

Portugal '  Milreis  . 

Russia I  Ruble  . . 

Spain Peseta.. 

Sweden Crown . . 

Switzerland '  Franc  .. 

Turkey Piaster  . 

Uniguay Pe.**o 

Venezuela Bolivar. 


Value  in 

U.S.gold, 

1905. 

10.96.5 

.20,3 
.19,3 
.54,6 

l.OO 

1.00      I 
.36,5  ' 

1.00      I 

.46,5  j 

.91      1 
.  26, 8 
.4H.1 
I 

4.94.3  j 

.19.3  ' 

.19,3  I 

.23,8  , 

4.86,611 

.19,3  I 

.96,5  ' 
4.86,6i 

.19,3  I 

.49,8  I 

1.00  I 

.49,8  ' 
.40,2 

1.01.4  I 
.26,8  ! 

1.00      I 


(V)ins. 


4.86,6i 

.50 
1.08 

.51.5 

.19,3 
.26,8 
.19,3 
.(M,4 
1.03.4 
.19.3 


Gold— argentine  ($4.82,4)  and  i  argentine:  silver- 
peso  and  divisions. 

CJold- 20  crowns  ($4.05,2)  and  10  crowns. 

(Jold— 10  and  20  francs;  silver— 6  francs. 

Gold— 6.  10,  and  20  milreis;  silver— 4.  1.  and  2 
milreis. 


Gold— escudo  ($1,825),  doubloon  ($3.65).  and  con- 
dor ($7.30);  silver— peso  and  divisions. 

CJold— condor  ($9,647)  and  double  condor:  silver- 
peso. 

Gold— 2,  5,  10.  and  20  colons  ($9.30.7):  silver— 5, 
10.  25,  and  50  centisimos. 

Gola— doubloon  ($5.01,7);  silver— peso  ((iO  cents). 

Gold— 10  ftnd  20  crowns. 

Gold— 10  sueres  ($4.8665);  silver— sucre  and  divi- 
sions. 

Gold— 10.  '20. 50,and  100  plasters;  silver— 1. 2, 10,  and 
20  piasters. 

Gold— 10  and  20  marks  ($1.98  and  $3.85,9) . 

Gold— 5. 10.  20,  50,  and  100  francs;  silver— 5  francs. 

Gold— 6,  10,  and  20  marks. 

Gold— sovereign  (pound  sterling)  and  half  sover- 
eign. 

Gold— 5,  10.  20,  50,  and  100  drachmas;  silver— 5 
drachmas. 

Silver— gourde. 

Gold— sovereign  (pound  sterlirtg):  nil ver— rupee 
and  divisions. 

Gold— 5,  10,  20,  50.  and  100  lire:  silver— .'i  lire. 

Gold— 1 , 2, 5, 10,  and  20  yen. 

Gold— 5  and' 10  pesos:  silver— peso  and  divisions. 

Gold— 10  florins;  silver— i.  1.  and  2i  florins. 

Gold— $2  ($2.02.7). 

Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold— 1,  2^,  5, 10,  and  20  balboaa;  silver— pes4)  and 

divisions. 
Gold— libra  ($4.8665);  silver— sol  and  divisions. 
Silver— peso,  50,  20,  and  10  centavos. 
Gold— 1,2, 6,  and  10  milreis. 
Gold— imperial  ($7,718)  and  i  imperial  ($3.«.'i9); 

silver— i.  4,  and  1  ruble. 
Gold— 25  pesetas;  silver— 5  pesetas. 
Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

(Joid— 5.  10. 20, 50.  and  100  francs:  silver— 5  francs. 
Gold— 25.  50,  100.  200,  and  500  piai^ters. 
Gold— peso;  silver — peso  and  divisions. 
Gold— o,  10.  20,  50.  and    100   Iwlivars;    silver— 5 

bolivars. 


OOX7NTBIB8  WITH  FliXrCTTTATINO  CX7RBBNCIB8.  f> 


Country  and  monetary     ^.g      >.g  I    -tS 

unit.  cS   '  s^  \  Z^ 

I  -t:-^     -^  ,  (^^ 

Bolivia: 

Silver  boliviano 
Central  America: 

Silver  peso 
China:  i 

Amoy  tael 

Canton  tael . .  r. 

Chlfu  tael , 

Chinkiang  tael j 

Fuchau  tael ' 

Haikwan  (customs) 
tael 

Hankau  tael 

Hongkong  tael  * 


Country  and  monetary 
unit. 


^2  ,  =2     k 


ji,s^ 


China— Continued.            (tf.       (Yi*.      (tf>.      a». 
Hongkong  dollar ; 50.2 


71.6 


Kia(M'hon 

Nankin  tael 1  71.2 

Ningpo  tael 69. 1 

Niucnwang  tael ,  67.4 

Peking  tael '70.1 

Shangliai  tael 65.7  '  63.1 

Swatow  tael 66. 4  '  63. 8 

Takau  tael 72.4 

Tientsin  tael 69.7 

Persia: 

Silverkran 8.1      7.8      8.1 


68.4 

64.8 

66.4  I  67.9 

67.4  ;  70.6 
66.1 
66.9 
72.8 
70.1 


69.5 
67.0 


75.3 
76.5 
73.3 
71.6 
74.3 
69.6 
70.4 
76.7 
73.9 

8.6 


"The  rupee,  $0.3244i,  15  to  the  sovereign,  constitutes  the  money  of  account. 

^The  coins  of  silver-standanl  countries  are  valued  by  theirpuri'  silver  content  at  the  average 
market  price  of  silver  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  I'nited 
States  Treasurj-  Department. 

<?The  "British  dollar"  ha»*  the  same  legal  value  as  the  .Mexican  dollar. in  Hon|k6pf(/^if^^Vftl>uan. 
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ASIA. 

THE  CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  PROVINCES. 

CHARACTER    AND     EXTENT    OF    TRADE — RELATIONS   WITH    HONGKONG — 
BRITISH  DOMINATION — GERMAN  PUSH — AMERICAN  INDIFFERENCE. 

Special  Agent  Burrill,  under  date  of  January  16,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  report  upon  southern  China,  describing  trade  condi- 
tions in  that  section  of  the  Empire,  and  supplying  valuable  information 
regarding  the  extent  and  character  of  the  trade  at  Canton,  Amoy,  and 
other  open  ports.  He  also  explains  the  commercial  relations  of  Hong- 
kong to  southern  China  and  the  great  importance  of  that  British 
colony'  as  a  distributing  point  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  Mr. 
Burriirs  letter  contains  many  fact^  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  style 
of  goods  sold  in  southern  China,  and  points  out  that  the  same  indiffer- 
ence and  delinquencies  exhibited  by  Americans  in  other  sec^tions  of  the 
Orient  are  observed  there.     The  report  follows: 

Hongkong  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  and  the  great  distributing 
center  lor  southern  China,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  classification 
of  origin  or  the  quantity  or  value  of  goods  imported  from  a  particular 
country  for  the  reason  that  Hongkong  authorities  are  naturally 
unwilling  to  open  their  books  for  the  inspection  of  visiting  officials  of 
other  Governments.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  in  the  export 
trade  with  southern  China  (Jreat  Britain  has  a  commanding  lead  with 
Germany  second.  The  representatives  here  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  two  countries  named  are  in  close,  keen  competition,  and  not  inf re- 

auently  the  British  house  is  worsted  because  of  its  conserv^atism  and 
isinclination  to  indulge  in  the  methods  employed  by  the  Germans  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  Government  or  private  contracts.  The  success 
thus  far  of  German  firms  in  closing  remunerative  contracts  with  Gov- 
ernment officials  has  placed  them  advantageously  in  the  conmiercial 
race  in  southern  China,  and  it  may  be  preaicted  with  contidenco  that 
they  will  make  no  mistakes  in  trade  jockeying  which  will  endanger 
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their  chances  of  winning  the  enoimous  stakes  for  which  they  are  con- 
tending. France  and  other  European  countries  and  Japan  are  also 
competitors,  but  as  compared  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  their 
showing  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

THE   BOYCOTT  AGAINST  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  discussing  the  importation  of  American  goods  into  Hongkong  for 
local  consumption  or  distribution  throughout  the  vast  area  tributary 
to  this  port,  the  boycott  against  the  products  of  the  United  States 
must  be  given  serious  consideration.  It  has  constituted  a  grave  men- 
ace to  the  maintenance  of  a  market  which  has  taken  years  of  earnest, 
conscientious  work  to  build  up,  and  according  to  business  men  here, 
who  are  thoroughlv  familiar  with  the  situation  in  all  its  ramifications, 
its  continuance  will  deal  a  blow  to  the  American  exporters  from  which 
it  will  require  time  to  recover.  This  view  of  conditions  now  obtain- 
ing in  the  Chinese  market  may  be  regarded  as  extreme  by  Americans 
interested  in  the  export  trade  with  tne  Orient,  but  careful  inquiries 
indicate  that  it  is  conservative  and  unbiased,  and  that  it  can  easily  be 
verified  by  facts  and  figures.  By  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there 
is  no  movement  of  American  ^oods  in  Hongkong,  but  their  sale  at  this 
time  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  foreigner  and  for  transship- 
ment to  French  China  and  points  beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

GROWING   IMPORTATIONS  OF  AMERICAN    FLOUR. 

Trade  in  American  flour  has  assumed  immense  proportions  in 
Southern  China,  and  as  an  illustration  a  comparison  of  the  importa- 
tions from  1900  to  1905,  inclusive,  is  invited.  In  1900  there  were 
6,205,908  one-quarter  sacks  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Hongkong;  in  1901,  5,895,833;  in  1902,  5,102,893;  in  1903,5,511,748; 
in  1904,  4,644,759,  and  in  1905,  3,409^648.  Of  the  3,409,648  sacks 
imported  in  1905  there  now  remain  upward  of  200,000  sacks  unsold 
in  the  warehouses  of  Hongkong.  It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  startling  decrease  is  due  entirely  to  the  boycott,  for 
although  that  movement  has  been  since  its  inception  the  dominating 
factor,  the  financial  distress  of  the  Chinese  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  Australian  competition  have  also  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
greatly  reduced  demand.  As  flour  from  the  United  States  is  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  among  the  natives,  those  handling  the  American 
output  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  result  provided  the  boycott  can  be 
lifted.  Under  those  conditions  they  would  look  confidently  for  the 
return  of  the  trade  they  have  lost,  although  they  assert  that  it  will 
require  great  patience  and  persistent  effort  to  remove  the  baleful 
influences  of  the  boycott  propaganda.  As  it  stands  to-day,  with  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hongkong  and  Canton 
teaching  boycott  to  the  children  and  instilling  in  their  mmds  its  power 
as  a  weapon  of  offense  and  defense  against  more  powerful  nations,  the 
flour  merchants  are  discouraged  and  somewhat  pessimistic  as  to  the 
business  outlook  for  the  future. 

ACTIVITY  OF  AUSTRALIANS. 

it  IS  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  American  flour  will  always  find  a 
market  in  southern  China,  whatever  efforts  may  be  made^to  restrict 
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its  consumption,  for  the  reason  that  the  supply  from  Australia  can  not 
at  any  time  equal  the  demand,  and  in  years  of  drought  (a  not  infre- 
<^uent  occurrence)  the  exportation  of  flour  from  that  country  is  impos- 
sible. The  Australian  flour  men  have  taken  advanta^  of  the  move- 
ment against  the  American  product,  and  have  sold  on  this  market  every 
pound  of  flour  available  for  export.  Their  agents  here  have  pushed 
the  sale  with  characteristic  energy,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Chinese 
are  buying  the  Australian  brands,  for  which  they  pay  22  cents  more  a 
sack  than  for  the  same  grade  of  American  flour.  As  the  supply  of 
Australian  flour  diminished,  shrewd  but  unscrupulous  native  merchants 
secretly  bought  up  a  large  quantity  of  American  flour,  put  it  in  sacks 
upon  which  tney  forged  the  stamp  of  the  Australian  brands,  and  sold  it 
to  the  Chinese  consumers.  This  has  been  a  lucrative  but  extremely 
dangerous  business,  for  if  it  were  known  they  would  have  to  confront 
the  anger  of  the  mavsses,  which  might,  in  time,  compel  the  flour  guild 
to  take  action.  This  would  mean  severe  penalties,  financial  and 
otherwise. 

HONGKONG  AS   A   DISTRIBUTING  POINT. 

Hongkong  supplies  Canton  and  points  bej^ond  on  the  West  River, 
Swatow,  Amoy,  r  uchau,  and  Formosa  with  practically  all  the  goods 
imported  for  native  consumption.  The  country  tributary  to  the  Hong- 
kong market  is  of  vast  area,  and  no  accurate  estimate  of  its  population 
has  ever  been  made,  but  it  is  suflSciently  large  to  present  an  attractive 
field  for  American  invasion  with  commodities  which  are  not  now  repre- 
sented to  any  appreciable  extent  in  southern  China.  With  Great  Brit- 
ain so  firmly  intrenched,  and  with  the  competition  so  keen  that  a  small 
margin  of  profit  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  the  introduction 
of  other  American  goods  might  be  regarded  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  as  an  undertaking  which  would  require  larger  invest- 
ments, with  smaller  and  slower  returns,  than  the  conditions  would 
appear  to  warrant.  This  is  unquestionably  true  from  the  view  point 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  whose  business  education  has  been 
along  the  lines  of  quick  returns  on  capital  invested,  but  in  the  export 
trade  with  China  those  views  must  undergo  a  radical  change  in  order 
to  insure  ultimate  success  in  this  market. 

THE   MARKET  IN    SOUTHERN  CHINA. 

The  building  up  of  a  paying  business  in  southern  China  is  and  always 
has  been  a  slow,  tedious  process,  in  which  the  fii'st  two  or  three  years 
not  infrequently  show  a  Joss,  and  unless  the  American  manufacturer 
is  prepared  to  meet  such  a  contingency  without  abandoning  the  field, 
it  will  be  practically  useless  for  him  to  enter  the  competition.  British 
and  German  firms  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  necessity  and 
value  of  untiring  effort,  persistency  and  patience  under  money  losses 
that  they  might  permanently  establish  their  particular  lines,  and 
American  goods  of  whatever  description,  not  now  in  the  market,  can- 
not be  introduced  without  the  expenditure  of  money  on  which  no 
immediate  returns  may  be  expectea.  As  an  offset  for  this  somewhat 
discouraging  outlook  tor  the  opening  up  of  new  lines  in  the  export 
trade  wiui  southern  China  may  be  mentioned  the  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  "Chops,"  which  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  mar- 
ket and  whose  standard  has  invariably  been  maintained.     When  the 
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native  merchants  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  and  price  of  a  certain 
line  of  goods  and  their  sales  to  the  consumer  demonstrate  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment,  the  goods  will  sell  themselves  and  a  market  of 
constantly  increasing  proportions  is  opened  up.  This  can  not  be 
brought  about  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  it  can  be  accomplished, 
as  is  shown  by  the  prosperity  of  British  and  German  business  houses 
in  southern  China.  American  commercial  enterprises  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Hongkong  and  ports  in  southern  China,  but  according  to 
those  who  are  familiar  witn  the  situation,  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  introducing  their  goods;  sales  were  infrequent,  losses  were 
sustained  and  finally,  with  patience  exhausted,  the  attempt  was 
abandoned. 

No  greater  mistake  could  have  been  made,  taking  into  consideration 
the  peculiarities  of  the  natives  and  the  time  necessary  to  establish  a 
martet,  for  if  the  goods  could  be  laid  down  here  at  a  price  that  would 
enable  the  American  dealer  to  enter  the  field,  and  if  the  quality  of  his 
wares  were  as  good  as  or  superior  to  those  already  on  the  market,  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  their  merit  would  be  recognized  and 
the  business  started  on  a  successful  career.  There  are  no  keener  tra- 
ders than  the  Chinese,  but  they  are  slow  to  act,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
gain  theii*  confidence.  When,  however,  satisfactory  business  relations 
are  established  between  the  importer  and  the  native  merchant  and  no 
mistakes  are  made  in  exporting  cargoes  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the 
sample  or  to  that  previously  disposed  of,  no  further  difficulties  need 
be  apprehended. 

COMPLAINTS  OF  AMERICAN   METHODS. 

The  same  conditions  obtain  in  southern  China  as  in  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Chinese  will  buy  only  what  they 
want  and  not  what  foreign  manufacturers  think  they  should  buv.  No 
efl^ort  to  force  upon  them  goods  ''manufactured  for  export  "and  prob- 
ably unsaleable  at  home  will  avail,  and  as  a  sound  business  doctrine 
manufacturers  catering  to  this  trade  should  invariably  follow  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  importers  who  are  on  the  ground,  and  are  of  necessity 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  demand.  Complaints  are  made  here  that 
American  manufacturers,  either  through  carelessness  or  inditference  to 
the  export  trade,  have  repeatedly  failed  to  fill  orders  according  to  spec- 
ification. The  goods  have  arrived  in  such  a  condition  as  to  destroy 
their  usefulness  for  the  purposes  intended  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  Chinese  buyer  either  repudiated  the  contract  or  took  the  cargo 
under  protest.  No  surer  means  could  be  devised  to  kill  the  business 
in  that  particular  line  than  such  negligence,  and  its  influence  extends 
even  further,  for  it  instills  in  the  min(^  of  the  Chinese  the  idea,  false 
though  it  is,  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  be  depended  on 
to  send  out  goods  as  ordered.  One  such  mistake  works  incalculable 
harm  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  market  for  a  certain  commodity,  and 
as  will  be  seen  affects  indirectly  but  none  the  less  seriously  other 
goods  exported  to  China. 

A   SERIOUS   HANDICAP. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  flour,  kerosene  oil,  sewing  machines, 
cigarettes  and  tebacco,  and  canned  goods,  there  are  no  American  goods 
imported  into  Hongkong  which  are  represented  by  Americans.     This 
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condition  is  a  serious  handicap  in  the  effort  to  establish  and  maintain 
trade  in  other  commodities  exported  from  the  United  States.  While 
the  British  and  German  houses  handle  American  ffoods  and  express  a 
willingness  and  even  a  desire  further  to  extend  their  connections  in 
this  direction,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  eive  the  preference  to 
the  same  class  of  commodities  exported  from  tneir  own  countries,  if 
by  so  doing  they- incur  no  business  loss.  Human  nature  is  much  the 
same  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  the  trade 
of  the  Orient  affords  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  America  for  the 
Americans,  Great  Britain  for  the  British,  Germany  for  the  Germans, 
France  for  the  French,  Japan  for  the  Japanese,  and  there  is  now  a 
rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  China  for  the  Chinese.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  having  American  agents  to  handle 
American  goods,  but  an  examination  of  the  nationality  of  the  follow- 
ing list  of  principal  importers  of  goods  brought  into  Hongkong  from 
the  United  States  shows  a  lamentable  scarcity  of  American  represent- 
atives: 

Piece  goods  are  handled  by  two  British  firms. 

Canned  goods  and  sundries  by  two  British  and  one  German  firm. 
M.  J.  Connell  is  the  only  American  representative  in  this  line. 

Machinery  is  handled  by  two  British,  one  German,  and  one  Norwe- 
gian house. 

Hardware  by  two  British  houses.  Motors  by  one  German,  one 
Norwegian,  and  four  British  houses. 

Electrical  supplies  by  one  German  and  four  British  houses. 

Canvas  hose  is  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  the  four  British  houses 
that  handle  it. 

Flour  is  handled  by  five  British  and  two  American  houses,  the  latter 
being  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  and  the  Stockton  Milling  Company. 

Oil  is  handled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York. 

Sewing  machines  are  handled  by  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany. 

In  this  aggre^tiori  of  36  business  houses  that  handle  imported 
goods  25  are  British,  4  are  German,  2  are  Norwegian,  and  only  5 
American. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  flour,  oil,  sewing  machines, 
canned  goods,  and  sundries  only  are  handled  exclusively  by  Americans. 

BRITISH    AND   GERMAN    ENTERPRISE. 

British  and  German  houses  establish  themselves  here  and,  with  the 
aid  of  voung  men  sent  out  from  home  to  be  trained  in  the  business, 
gradually  erect  an  imposing  structure  of  commercial  enterprise. 
These  young  men  begin  at  the  bottom  on  modest  salaries,  usually 
learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  are  advanced  to  places  of  trust  as  their 
usefulness  develops.  One  of  these  young  men  eventually  becomes 
the  manager  of  a  vast  business,  for  with  tne  British  and  German  no 
son  of  his  father  or  relatives  of  the  president  of  the  manufacturing 
company  whose  goods  they  handle  can  be  appointed  to  a  sinecure. 
They  are  out  here  for  business,  and  they  get  it  by  application,  a  close 
study  of  the  market,  importing  goods,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  tne  Chinese  demand,  and  by  establishing  a  rep- 
utation for  stability  and  reliability.  If  their  methods  could  be  emu- 
lated by  American  business  houses  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  have  its  share  of  the  trade  of  southern  China. 
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AMERICAN   AGENCIES  NEEDED. 


Several  noncompeting  American  manufacturers  might  combine  and 
open  up  an  agency  managed  hy  an  American  who  should  be  fitted  by 
training,  experience,  and  ability  for  a  position  which  requires  tact, 
diplomacy,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trading  peculiarities  of 
the  Chinese,  and  who  would  at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  business 
with  the  push  and  energy  inseparable  from  success  at  home.  His 
working  staff  should  be  largely  composed  of  Americans,  with,  of 
course,  the  customary  number  of  native  assistants.  Goods  should  be 
carried  in  stock  or  samples  should  be  alwa^^s  available.  The  Chinese 
naturally  wish  to  see  tne  goods  they  are  purchasing,  for  catalogues, 
unless  printed  in  both  English  and  Chinese,  and  fully  explanatory  of 
the  cuts,  are  just  about  as  useful  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coacn.  Further- 
more, the  Chinese  buyer  wants  to  know  what  an  article  will  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  to  show  him  the  list  price,  with  the  explanation 
that  there  will  be  an  allowance  of  40,  10,  and  5  per  cent  off  enlightens 
him  quite  as  fully  as  a  passage  from  the  GreeK  Testament  would  a 
Sioux  Indian.  The  establishment  in  Hongkong  of  such  a  house,  deal- 
ing largely  but  not  exclusively  in  American  manufactures  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  well-informed  business  men,  meet  with  success.  There 
would  be  no  immediate  return  on  the  investment,  but  the  various 
manufacturers  interested  in  the  enterprise  could  easily  afford  to  charge 
off  annually  their  pro  rata  for  its  maintenance  until  such  time  as  it 
could  be  put  on  a  paying  basis. 

This  suggestion  is  merely  a  crude  outline  of  a  plan  which  mi^ht, 
under  intelligent  direction,  result  in  a  profitable  business  enterprise. 
Its  details  would  of  course  have  to  be  worked  out  carefully  by  the 
representative  or  representatives  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  to 
investigate  the  conditions.  A  thorough  examination  might  not  bear 
out  the  view  now  entertained  here,  but  the  plan  on  its  face  looks  fea- 
sible, and  it  is  certain  that  a  few  months  ago  a  similar  project  was 
contemplated  by  a  S3'ndicate  of  English  manufacturers  who  intended 
to  establish  such  an  agency  in  Shanghai.  Information  is  not  obtain- 
able as  to  whether  this  plan  is  still  under  consideration  or  has  been 
abandoned. 

FIELD  FOR  builders'  HARDWARE. 

England  practically  controls  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  southern 
China,  but  there  is  apparently  a  good  opening  for  builders'  hardware, 
although  the  market  is  somewhat  limited.  In  this  line,  according  to 
the  merchants  of  Hongkong,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  American 
manufacturers  should  not  gradually  build  up  a  remunerative  business, 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  field  were  careiuUy  investigated  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  these  interests  he  would  find  the  conditions  favorable  to 
their  introduction.  This  presupposes  the  return  of  normal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  abandonment  of  the  boycott.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  in  hardware,  as  in  all  other  commodities,  the 
Chinese  demand  low  prices  and  goods  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
their  own  peculiar  ideas. 

CHEAP  GOODS  A  NECESSITT. 

The  necessity  for  cheap  goods  in  this  market,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Canton,  is  emphasized  by  the  decreased  purchasing  power 
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of  the  natives.  In  contrast  with  the  Chinese  of  central  and  northern 
China  this  unfortunate  condition  is  especially  noticeable  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  energy  and  ambition  of  the  natives,  who  are 
apparently  content  with  few  comforts  and  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  through  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  crops 
foi  export.  In  the  vast  area  tributary  to  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Fu- 
chau,  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants  lazy  and  inert,  according  to 
well-informed  officials,  the  tea  trade,  formerly  of  vast  proportions, 
has  slowly  but  surely  fallen  off  year  after  year,  until  now  it  is  but  a 
skeleton  of  a  once  enormous  commerce.  Wnile  the  effects  of  this  con- 
dition are  distinctly  felt  in  the  Hongkong  market,  from  which  the 
merchants  of  those  cities  draw  their  supplies,  the  volume  of  trade  is 
still  of  such  magnitude  that  its  influence  has  not  as  yet  caused  any 
noticeable  financial  distress  to  the  importing  houses.  Strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  to  lift  the  masses  from  the  deplorable  state  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  attributable,  it  is  openly  declared,  to  ignorance  and 
opium,  and  the  result  of  this  endeavor  is  awaited  with  keen  interest 
by  the  world  of  commerce  centered  in  Hongkong. 

AMERICAN   COTTON   FABRICS. 

American  cotton  piece  goods  have  a  discouragingly  small  represen- 
tation in  the  markets  of  southern  China,  although  spasmodic  efforts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  8i  and  10-pound  weights.  Shewan, 
Tomes  &  Co. ,  one  of  the  great  business  houses  of  the  Orient,  recently 
vsent  samples  of  both  weights  to  a  large  American  mill,  requesting 
that  they  DC  as  closely  imitated  as  possible  in  weight,  style,  and  finish, 
and  naming  a  maximum  price  at  which  they  must  be  laid  down  in 
Hongkong  in  order  that  they  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  low  margin 
of  profit.  The  goods  were  manufactured,  m  due  time  reached  their 
destination,  and  were  opened  up  for  inspection  and  comparison.  The 
10-pound  weight  was  found  to  be  a  fairly  good  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish sample,  its  price  was  within  the  limit,  and  the  goods  were  sold  on 
their  merit.  Tne8i-pound  goods,  however,  when  laid  down  in  Hong- 
kong exceeded  the  maximum  price  submitted  and  cost  the  importer 
more  than  the  selling  price  prevailing  in  the  market  at  that  time. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  American  goods  were  not  made  as  reauested, 
differing  in  weaving,  style,  and  finish  from  the  English  sample.  No 
market  could  be  found  for  them  and  they  still  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  importer.  The  loss  is  unimportant,  for  the  quantity  ordered  for 
trial  was  small,  but  the  transaction  demonstrates  beyond  a  question  of 
a  doubt  that  in  order  to  enter  the  piece-goods  market  oi  southern 
China,  with  Hongkong  as  a  distributing  center,  the  American  manu- 
facturers must  make  their  fabrics  in  exact  conformity  with  the  demand 
of  the  native  buyers.  For  years  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
English  piece  goods  and,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  dislodge  them,  but  merchants  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  situation  insist  that  the  American  goods  could  find  a  market 
with  a  steadily  increasing  demand  if  the  manufacturers  would  only 
send  out  marketable  goods  and  lay  them  down  here  at  a  price  that 
could  compete  with  those  now  finding  such  ready  sale. 

KIND  OF   GOODS  REQUIRED. 

The  Chinese  of  the  south  demand  sizing.  Why  not  give  it  to  them? 
If  they  are  content  to  buy  starch  instead  of  pure  goods  because  they 
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prefer  a  finish  of  that  kind  to  the  rougher  "  feel "  of  the  American  fab- 
ric, and  if  they  demand  a  closer  weave,  why  not  cater  to  their  tastes^ 
It  may  be  put  down  a.s  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  ^oods,  however 
excellent  their  quality  or  satisfactory  their  price,  can  not  be  forced  on 
the  Chinese.  The^^  have  their  whims,  their  prejudices,  their  likes,  and 
their  dislikes,  which  no  commercial  battenng  ram,  however  formi- 
dable, can  knock  out  of  their  heads.  It  is  prolmble  that  a  market  could 
be  established  for  American  piece  goods  which  contained  a  less  quan- 
tity of  sizing  than  is  found  m  the  popular  English  fabrics,  provided 
the  finish  were  as  smooth;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  if  the  American  man- 
ufacturer desires  to  enter  this  great  field  with  any  assurance  of  success 
whatsoever  he  must  give  the  Chinese  what  they  require.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted,  and  with  truth,  that  one  good  washing  would 
destroy  all  the  sizing  in  a  piece  of  goods,  leaving  nothing  but  a  poor 
imitation  of  an  inferior  quality  of  cotton  goods.  If  the  Chinese  masses 
were  sufficiently  cleanl}'  to  })oil  their  wearing  apparel,  or  if  they  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  dip  it  in  water  and  wring  it  out, 
then  the  disappeamnce  of  the  starch  might  prove  an  object  lesson  and 
incline  them  toward  other  material.  No  sucn  radical  reform  is  in  sight 
in  China,  and  sized  goods,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire  at  least, 
are  in  the  market  to  stay. 

READY   SALE  OF  SHIRTINGS. 

The  10-pound  shirtings  command  a  sale  of  approximately  10,000 
bales  a  year  in  the  Hongkong  market,  while  full}'  5,000  bales  of  the 
8i-pound  weight  are  disposed  of  annually.  The  7-pound  shirtings 
are  less  in  demand,  but  at  least  2,0(X)  bales  of  these  goods  are  sold 
every  year.  These  shirtings  are  all  38^^  inches  wide  by  38i  yards 
long,  and  are  usually  packed  in  cases  which  insure  their  arrival  at 
their  destination  in  good  condition.  The  10-pound  weight  are  packed 
50  pieties  to  the  case;  the  8i-pound,  60  pieces  to  the  case,  and  the 
7-pound,  70  pieces  to  the  case.  Every  piece  of  goods  of  whatever 
description  snipped  from  England  is  carefully  packed,  and  no  com- 
plaints are  heard  that  the  standard  of  the  ''diops"'  is  not  at  all  times 
maintained.  If  the  American  manufacturer  should  establish  a  market 
for  his  fabrics  in  southern  China  there  should  be  no  deviation  from 
the  rules  so  universally  observed  by  his  English  competitor.  The 
trade-mark  should  always  be  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

DOMINATION    OF   THE   BRITISH. 

In  the  bleached  and  fancy  fabrics  Great  Britain  also  controls  the 
market,  and  her  position  appears  to  be  unassailable.  Much  the  same 
practice  is  |>ursuea  here  with  regard  to  the  prints  as  is  found  in  Shang- 
hai, and  with  much  the  same  result.  Designs  are  drawn  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Manchester  mills  and  submitted  to  the  Chinese 
merchants  for  approval.  They  are  then  forwarded  to  England,  and 
the  goods  are  manufactured  and  sent  out  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Styles  may  change,  but  the  English  or  Chinese  designer  is 
always  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  situation  that  the  new  patterns  are 
in  the  market  in  ample  time  to  supply  the  demand.  The  market  for 
jeans,  30  yards  long,  T-cloths,  chintzes,  and  Italians  is  also  so  strongly 
dominateci 'by  the  English  that  competing  manufacturers  of  other 
countries  would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  obtain  a  foothold. 
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JAPANESE   CX^MPETITION    IN   COTTON    GOODS. 

The  etforts  of  the  Japanese  to  introduce  their  piece  goods  in  this 
market  demand  serious  attention.  With  their  cheap  labor  and  low 
freight  rates  they  are  enabled  to  sell  14-pound  cotton  goods,  measur- 
ing 36  inches  by  40  yards,  40  cents  per  piece  lower  than  their  com- 
petitors. It  is  declared  here  by  the  Chinese  that  the  manufacturers 
of  Japan  are  producing  an  excellent  quality,  which  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  piece  goods  now  popular  in  the  market,  and  that  if  they 
can  make  other  weights  at  correspondingly  low  prices  they  will  even- 
tually be  able  to  take  a  commanding  position  in  the  piece-goods  trade. 
The  native  Chinese  are  also  manufacturing,  in  immense  quantities, 
cloth  for  wearing  apparel  from  yarn  imported  from  India.  They  use 
the  hand  looms,  and,  as  in  central  and  northern  China,  these  looms 
may  be  found  in  a  large  majority  of  the  homes.  They  are  worked  by 
the  women  of  the  household  and,  beyond  the  price  of  the  yarn,  there 
is  no  expense  attached  to  the  manufacture.  It  is  also  regarded  as  only 
a  question  of  time  when  the  Chinese  will  see  the  advantage  of  operating 
their  own  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths.  They  profess  to  believe 
that  when  that  time  arrives  the  native  consumers,  animated  by  the 
newly  aroused  national  spirit,  will  patronize  home  industries  to  the 
exclusion  as  far  as  ]X)ssible  of  foreign-made  goods. 

American  piece  goods  control  the  markets  of  central  and  northern 
China.  England,  Duying  her  raw  material  from  the  United  States 
and  manufacturing  it  at  home,  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  south. 
It  appears  capable  of  demonstration  that  if  tne  manufacturers  of 
American  cotton  goods  would  so  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plants 
as  to  use  practically  the  entire  cotton  crop  grown  in  the  United  States 
they  could  eventually  control  the  piece-gocds  trade  of  the  world. 

CANNED   GOODS,  JAMS,  AND   PRESERVES. 

Under  normal  conditions  American  canned  goods  command  a  large 
sale  and  may  be  said  to  control  the  market.  The  fruits  and  vegetables 
give  universal  satisfaction,  and  while  the  Chinese,  since  the  boycott 
began,  have  either  refraineci  altogether  from  buying  or  have  made  their 
purchases  under  cover,  their  sale  to  the  foreigners  has  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  importers.  The  natives  use  condensed  milk  extensively, 
but  seldom  indulge  in  cream.  The  Borden  brands  have  suffered 
through  the  ironclad  rule  of  extending  only  thirty  days'  credit  to  native 
buyers.  The  manufacturers  of  Swiss  milk,  taking  advantage  of  this 
condition,  have  entered  the  market  with  a  good  brand  and  allow  Chinese 
merchants  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  in  which  to  make  a  settlement.  This 
plan  enables  the  native  dealers  to  dispose  of  a  part  if  not  all  of  their 
purchases  before  payment  is  due,  an(I  the  system  has  given  so  much 
satisfaction  that  the  sales  are  steadily  increasing. 

The  English  control  the  jam  and  preserve  market  and  are  so  strongly 
intrenched  that  it  would  appear  an  almost  impossible  task  to  dislodge 
them.  The  recognized  merit  and  well-deserved  popularity  of  the 
goods  have  not,  however,  deterred  American  manufacturers  from 
entering  the  field,  but  the  results  thus  far  have  not  been  particularly 
encouraging.  The  American  product  is  sweet,  clean,  and  palatable, 
but  it  is  put  up  in  a  cheap,  unattractive  tin  can  with  laoels  that,  to  say 
the  least,  are  not  exactly  artistic.     The  English  can  is  enameled,  and 
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wheu  placed  on  the  table  rather  creates  a  desire  to  "look  see,"  as  the 
Chinese  say,  as  to  what  it  contains. 

Australian  butter  and  meats,  exported  in  ships  containing  refriger- 
ating plants  and  kept  constantly  in  cold  storage  after  their  arriv3  in 
Hongkong,  control  the  market  because  thev  are  good  and  wholesome 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  Their  sale,  however,  is  confined  largely 
to  the  foreigners,  as  the  natives  have  not  as  yet  become  addicted  to  the 
habit  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

AMOY. 
COMMERCIAL   DECADENCE — EXODUS  OF  LABORERS. 

Amoy  is  120  miles  above  Swatow  and  a  little  over  300  miles  from 
Hongkong,  between  which  port  and  Amoy  two  steamship  lines  are 
plying  regularly.  Frequent  calls  are  made  at  this  port  by  ships  from 
Europe  and  America,  but,  according  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation,  there  has  been  an  alarming  decadence  in  the  trade  of 
this  district.  Amoy  and  its  surrounding  territorv  have  an  emigrating- 
population.  It  is  estimated  that  members  of  eight  families  out  of  ten 
are  at  work  abroad,  remitting  regularly  to  their  homes  a  certain 
amount  of  the  money  earned.  Such  a  condition  is  not  favorable  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  community,  and  the  district  of  which  Amoy  is  the 
port  and  commercial  center  appears  to  be  retrograding  rather  than 
progressing.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  70,000  coolies  emigrate  annu- 
ally from  Amoy  to  Singapore  and  other  southern  points,  which  must 
constitute  a  severe  drain  on  the  natural  resources  of  the  district, 
because  of  the  lack  of  men  willing  to  develop  them.  The  masses 
which  remain  at  home  are  said  to  be  satisfied  with  little  or  nothing, 
contenting  themselves  with  earning  enough  money  only  to  supply 
food  and  a  roof  to  cover  their  heads. 

DECLINE  IN   THE  TEA  INDUSTRY. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fifteen  years  the  export  of  Chinese-grown 
oolong  tea  from  the  port  of  Amoy  ha«  fallen  off  from  approximately 
15,000,000  pounds  to  900,000  pounds.  Of  this  the  United  States  im- 
ported not  one  pound.  There  were  shipped,  however,  through  the 
port  of  Amoy  to  America,  in  1904,  85,688  piculs,  or  11,324,067  pounds 
of  oolong  tea  from  Formosa.  The  average  tea  crop  of  Formosa  is 
estimated  at  17,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  and  the  tea  growers 
of  that  island  are  becoming  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  shipping 
direct  to  American  ports  rather  than  have  their  product  tmnsshippM 
at  Amoy.  As  a  result  of  this  movement  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  1905  2,000,000  more  pounds  were  shipped  direct 
than  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  with  a  crop  of  approximately 
the  same  size.  Rumors  are  current  in  Amoy  that  because  of  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Formosa  producers  the  tea-exporting  firm  of 
George  H.  Macy  &  Co.  may  remove  from  Amoy  and  establish  headquar- 
ters in  Formosa,  so  that  it  may  handle  more  satisfactorily  the  export 
tea  trade. 

PREVAILING   PRESENCE   OF    THE   BRITISH   FLA(}. 

In  1904  450  steamers  carrying  the  British  flag,  with  531,815  tons  of 
cargo,  entered  the  port  of  Amoy,  as  against  1  American  vessel,  carry - 
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ing  644  tons.  There  were  123  Gennan  steamers,  carrying  112,174 
tons;  6  French,  carrying  3,034  tons;  18  Dutch,  carrying  37,347  tons; 
60  Norwegian,  carrying  50,232  tons;  23  Japanese,  canjing  19,516  tons, 
and  41  Cmnese,  carrying  42,160  tons.  In  Amoy,  as  m  all  other  ports 
in  China,  the  predominance  of  British  shipping  is  startling,  but  the 
Japanese  have  recently  signified  their  intention  of  exerting  every 
effort  to  secure  the  coastwise  trade  of  China.  They  openly  declare, 
according  to  the  shippers  of  the  various  ports,  that  they  will  carry 
freight  cheaper  than  any  other  lines,  even  though  the  transaction 
results  in  a  loss,  in  order  eventually  to  break  down  competition.  They 
now  have  boats  in  sufficient  numbers  to  handle  all  the  coastwise  busi- 
ness, and  as  they  are  assisted  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ultimately  their  purpose  will 
be  accomplished.  Two  years  ago  the  Douglas  Line  was  operating  at 
a  profit  eight  coastwise  steamers.  The  company  has  withdrawn  all 
but  three,  and  these,  it  is  reported,  are  running  at  a  loss  because  of 
eJapanese  competition. 

IMPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  importations  of  American  goods  into  Amoy,  as  shown 
hy  the  trade  returns  of  the  Imperial  maritime  customs,  are  kerosene 
oil,  tol>acco  and  cigarettes,  and  flour.  In  piece  goods  and  metals 
England  controls  the  market,  and  in  practically  all-other  commodities 
she  has  apparently  a  commanding  lead.  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France  appear  to  be  her  only  competitors  in  the  Amoy  trade,  with 
the  exception  of  the  American  goods  above  noted. 

CANTON. 
THE   CHIEF  COMMERCIAL  CITY   OF  THE   SOUTH. 

Canton  is  the  great  city  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Its  trade  annually  reaches  enormous  proportions.  While  it  is  depend- 
ent in  a  large  degree  on  Hongkong  for  its  importations  because  of  the 
transshipment  at  that  port  of  goods  from  foreign  countries,  it  may  be 
regardea  as  the  chief  native  city  in  commercial  importance  south  of 
Shanghai.  The  various  guilds  of  Canton  maintain  their  agents  at  Hong- 
kong, where  they  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  market  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  quotations  for  the  benefit 
of  their  organizations.  Under  this  system  practically  everv  commodity 
exported  from  Europe  or  America  passes  through  the  Ibands  of  the 
Hongkong  importer  oefore  it  reaches  the  Canton  merchant,  but  as  in 
the  north  it  apparently  gives  mutual  satisfaction. 

Operating  between  Hongkong  and  Canton  are  steamship  lines  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  in  commission  to  handle  the  enormous 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  the  two  cities.  It  is  only  a  six 
hours'  trip,  and  the  charges  would  seem  to  indicate  the  ability  of  the 
companies  to  pa}^  satisfactory  dividends.  Steamers  also  ply  between 
Canton  and  points  farther  up  the  West  River,  which  draw  on  the 
Cantonese  merchants  for  their  supplies. 

VALUE  OF  TRADE  AND  REVENUE  COLLECTED. 

The  latest  official  report  showing  the  annual  valuation  of  Canton 
trade  is  the  ''Returns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Report"  for  1^04:,  Dub- 
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lished  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  From  it  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  business  transacted  may  be  formed.  The  total  value  of 
Canton's  tiude  is  given  at  over  haikwan  taeis  96,0(X),000,  which,  fig- 
uring on  haikwan  tael  as  the  equivalent  of  66  cents  ^old,  amounts 
approximately  to  $63,360,000  in  American  money.  This  trade  valua- 
tion is  about  haikwan  taels  14,500,000  ($9,570,000;  less  than  in  1903, 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  revenue  collected  was  haikwan  taels  107,991 
($71,274)  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Though  the  trade  of  the 
city  decreased  in  value  the  revenues  increased.  This  is  explained  by 
the  exceptionally  good  crops  grown  during  the  year,  which  resulted  in 
a  large  reduction  in  the  Importation  of  grain,  and  consequentlv  the 
value  of  the  import  in  this  particular  was  neavily  affected.  In  afmost 
every  other  branch  of  trade  the  reverse  was  naturally  the  case,  for 
when  food  stuffs  are  cheaper  the  masses  have  more  money  to  expend 
in  other  directions,  and  trade  benefits  thereby.  The  figures  given  for 
the  revenue  do  not  include  the  amount  collected  by  the  Native  Cus- 
toms, which  is  given  at  haikwan  taels  288,438  ($190,369).  Of  the 
total  revenue  collected  Great  Britain  paid  haikwan  ^els  2,224,741 
($1,468,329),  which  was  more  than  eight  times  the  amount  of  revenue 
paid  by  all  the  other  foreign  nations  combined.  France  contributed 
haikwan  taels  169,000  ($111, 540),  and  Germany  approximately  haikwan 
taels  85^000  ($56,100).  The  foreign  trade  of  Canton  is  in  excellent 
condition,  the  value  for  1904  being  haikwan  taels  25,959,120 
($17,133,019).  Cotton  goods,  woolens,  and  metals  all  show  a  decided 
improvement.     The  importation  of  raw  cotton  dropped  from  12,61e 

Siculs  (133i  pounds  to  a  picul)  in  1903  to  3,420  pieuls  in  1904,  but  th4 
ecline  was  more  than  met  by  the  increase  in  the  home-grown  article. 

STAPLE   ARTICLES   OF   EXPORT. 

Matting,  silk,  and  tea  are  the  staple  exports  of  Canton,  but  because 
of  inferior  workmanship  the  export  of  matting  dropped  heavily  in 
1904.  In  fact  New  York,  Canton's  largest  customer  in  matting, 
threatened  to  withdraw  her  trade  unless  a  better  standard  was  main- 
tained. All  differences  have  apparently  been  adjusted,  and,  as  the 
quality  of  the  matting  has  materially  improved,  a  greatly  increased 
business  has  resulted  for  1905.  In  referring  to  the  tea  industr}^  the 
acting  commissioner  of  customs  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future. 
^•^The  tea  business,"  he  declares,  ^'is  gradually  degenerating  and 
decaying  and  seems  to  be  doomed,  as  growers  will  not  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  a  leaf  of  better  quality  and  greater  purity  is  in  demand."  As 
an  illustmtion  of  the  character  of  tea  which  is  exported  from  Canton, 
the  commissioner  refers  to  a  consignment  of  60,0(K)  chests  which  the 
London  customs  rejected  as  untit  for  use. 

IMPORTATIOX    OF   PIECE   (JOODS. 

An  examination  in  detail  of  the  re|)oit  shows  that  in  piece  goods 
Canton  imported  in  gray  shirtings  of  7  pounds  and  under  15  pieces  of 
American  as  against  61/973  pieces  of  English.  In  gray  shirtings  over 
7  pounds  and  not  over  9  pounds,  76,041  pieces  of  English  goods,  and 
in  the  same  fabric  over  9  pounds  and  not  over  11  pounds,  25,280  pieces 
came  from  England.  In  these  light<»r  weights  American  piece  goods 
were  not  represented  at  all.     There  were  imported  166,848  pieces  of 
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English  white  shirtings,  42,718  pieces  of  English  T-cloths,  and  40,376 
pieces  of  chintzes.  Italians  and  other  cotton  goods  from  England 
show  large  figures  as  against  no  American  representation  whatsoever. 
England  also  holds  the  market  in  iron  and  steel,  while  of  the  34,747 
clocks  imported  Germany  leads.  In  kerosene  oil  there  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  6,109,620  gallons  as  against  2,000  galfons  of 
Russian  oil,  3,256,797  gallons  of  Sumatra  kerosene  oil,  and  5,268,543 
gallons  of  Sumatra  kerosene  oil  in  bulk.  The  almost  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  Russian  oil  from  the  market  of  1904  was  of  course  attribu- 
table to  the  war.  There  were  77,498  piculs  of  printing  paper  imported, 
but  the  report  fails  to  disclose  the  country  or  origin.  The  summary 
shows  that  the  imports  from  Hongkong  amounted  to  haikwan  taels 
25,964,657  ($17,136,674)  of  the  total  of  haikwan  taels  26,068,065 
($17,204,923).  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  article,  from  what- 
ever country  exported,  arriving  in  Hongkong  and  transshipped  from 
that  port  to  Canton  or  any  other  point  dependent  on  Hongkong  for 
its  supplies,  is  credited  to  Hongkong  in  the  customs  returns. 

FUCHAU. 
TEA  AND  OPIUM   PRINCIPAL  CX>MMODITIE8. 

Fuchau  is  200  miles  north  of  Amoy  and  about  420  miles  south  of 
Shanghai.  It  is  unfortunately  situated  for  any  extended  commerce. 
It  lies  several  miles  up  the  river,  and  ocean-going  vessels,  even  of  the 
lightest  draft,  are  compelled  to  anchor  from  12  to  15  miles  from  the 
city.  Although  literage  facilities  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  shippers,  the  long  distance  from  the  anchorage 
must  of  necessity  be  a  serious  handicap  in  the  prosecution  of  an  import 
and  an  export  trade.  Tea  still  forms  the  prmcipal  article  of  export 
from  Fuchau,  but  this  once  important  trade  appears  to  be  fading 
away,  a  condition  which  is  only  explainable  by  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  neces- 
sity of  planting  and  cultivating  properly  the  crop.  Opium  is  said  to 
be  primaril}'^  responsible  for  this  deplorable  condition,  and  according 
to  tne  tea  men  of  Fuchau  no  relief  is  in  sight. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs,  shows  the  decrease  in  the  tea  trade  of  i  uchau  from 
1895  to  1904,  inclusive.     The  figures  represent  piculs. 


Y».ar.  Black.        ^^^l    ^  Year.  Black.    !    ^j^J 


1896 !  353,793  1     103, W5  I    1900 256,300 

1896 t  816,656  1      98,373:1901 191,012 

1897 1  258,670'      57,663  '    1902 !  168,580 

1898 j  269,309  1      35,962      1903 1  149,137 

1899 306,698         43,966,190^1 '  142,471 


34,829 
34,844 
36.623 
44.053 
24,089 


Opium  forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  items  in  Foochow's  im- 

&)rt  trade,  and  but  a  small  percentage  of  it  is  reexported  either  to 
ongkong  or  to  Chinese  ports. 


DETAILS   OF   TRADK. 


In  piece  goods  England  controls  the  market,  as  is  the  case  through- 
out southern  China,  although  a  small  (juantitv  of  American  drills  over 
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121  pounds  have  obtained  a  foothold.  In  1904  there  were  only  197,010 
gallons  of  American  kerosene  oil  imported  as  against  400,000  Russian 
and  3,914,009  Sumatra.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  Foochow,  both 
import  and  export,  for  1904  amounted  to  haikwan  taels  20,474,103 
($13,512,908),  divided  as  follows: 


Foreign  countries. 
Native  ports 


Imports. 


$4. 982. 6  to 
3,767.042 


Exports*. 


$2.171,»>1 
2.691,870 


BAD  PACKING  BY   AMEKICANS. 

In  southern  China,  as  well  as  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
Empire,  the  same  complaints  may  be  heard  regarding  the  careless  and 
inadequate  packing  of  American  goods  and  the  neglect  of  the  manu- 
facturers oi  the  United  States  to  follow  explicitly  the  directions  of  the 
importer,  who  is  on  the  ground  and  knows  when  he  transmits  the  order 
precisely  what  his  Chinese  customers  requires.  In  spite  of  detailed 
specifications  American  manufactures,  especially  machmery  and  hard- 
ware, have  been  received  here  and  found  to  be  practically  worthless, 
from  the  native  viewpoint,  for  the  purposes  intended.  Too  much 
attention  can  not  be  given  to  these  details,  unimportant  or  perhaps 
absurd  as  they  may  seem  at  home.  The  Chinese  are  a  peculiar  people, 
but  they  are  buying  the  goods,  and  it  is  through  them  only  that  a 
remunerative  market  can  be  established  and  permanently  maintained. 
The  secret  of  British  supremacy  and  German  success  in  the  markets 
of  southern  China  lies  in  their  recognition  of  this  fact;  and  if  the 
American  manufacturer  desires  to  obtam  a  paying  foothold  here,  what- 
ever the  commodity  may  be,  he  can  not  afford  to  run  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  his  customers. 

SWATOW. 
DEPENDENT   UPON   HONGKONG. 

Swatow,  situated  on  the  coast,  is  190  miles  north  of  Hongkong, 
on  which  port  Swatow  is  dependent  for  all  her  supplies.  As  a 
result  Swatow  reflects  the  commercial  conditions  of  Hongkong,  and 
the  only  American  imports  of  any  importance  in  1904,  accordmg  to 
the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  were  flour  and  kerosene  oil.  The 
English  control  practically  all  other  commodities  brought  into  Swatow 
to  be  consumed  there  or  reshipped  to  the  interior.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  jeans  and  cotton  flannel,  the  principal  piece  goods  imported 
were  less  than  in  the  preceding  vear.  Woolens  showed  a  decline, 
which  was  especially  noticeable  in  Spanish  stripes.  In  Swatow,  as  in 
Canton,  the  demand  for  Indian  yarn  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
larger  importations,  not  only  in  southern  China  but  throughout  the 
Empire,  indicate  that  the  natives  of  the  interior,  with  whom  money 
is  far  from  plentiful,  find  it  cheaper  to  make  in  their  homes  their  own 
wearing  apparel  on  the  wooden  looms  which  they  either  buy  for  prac- 
tically notning  or  construct  themselves.  In  1904  Swatow  exported  to 
Chinese  ports  592,818  piculs  of  brown  sugar  and  466,972  plculs  of 
white  sugar.     The  construction  of  a  milroad  line  from  Swatow  to 
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Ch'ao-Chou-fu  under  Japanese  supervision  will,  it  is  believed,  assist 
materially  in  the  development  of  this  territory,  and  possibly  spur  on 
the  natives  to  renewed  efforts  in  work  for  export.  The  Japanese 
contractors  supply  all  the  material,  purchasing,  it  is  said,  the  rails 
from  England,  the  locomotives  from  the  United  States,  and  the  cars 
from  Formosa.  There  are  no  great  engineering  difficulties  to  over- 
come. As  Ch'ao-Chou-fu  is  one  of  the  important  inland  cities  of 
China,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  advent  of  milway  facilities 
will  develop  trade  materially  in  the  future. 

CONDITIONS  IN  MANCHURIA. 

NIUCHWANG    AN    IMPORTANT   TRADE    CENTER— INCREASED  PURCHASE  OF 
FOREIGN   GOODS — OPENING   FOR   AMERICAN   COTTON    FABRICS. 

The  following  letter  of  Special  Agent  Crist  written  from  Niuchwang 
was  dela^'ed,  but  its  value  has  not  been  thereby  impaired.  He  describes 
existing  trade  conditions  in  that  interesting  province  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  explains  how  the  sale  of  American  products,  especially 
cotton  piece  goods,  may  be  largely  increased.     The  letter  follows: 

The  port  of  Niuchwang,  or  Ying-tze,  its  native  name,  is  one  of  the 
most  northerly  of  the  Chinese  treaty  ports  for  foreign  trade.  It  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Shingking,  on  the  Liao  Kiver,  about  13 
miles  from  the  mouth,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Liaotung,  the  north- 
ern arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  The  true  city  of  Niuchwang  is  30 
miles  farther  up  the  Liao  and  from  a  commercial  standpoint  is  of  no 
importance.  The  port  of  Niuchwang  is  icebound  over  three  months 
annually,  navigation  ceasing  about  November  20  and  being  resumed 
the  latter  part  of  Februarv  or  the  early  part  of  March.  During  this 
time  shipments  are  made  to  this  port  via  Chin-wang-tao,  from 
which  point  merchandise  comes  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway  to 
Ying-Kow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Liao  River.  There  are  about 
60,000  natives,  7,000  Japanese,  and  200  Europeans  and  Americans  in 
Niuchwang. 

Since  the  Japanese  have  l)een  in  control  of  affairs  there  have. been 
many  improvements  in  the  appearance  of  the  cit}'.  Streets  were 
formerly  quagmires  in  the  rainy  season  and  dust  clouds  in  dry  weather. 
These  have  been  transformed  into  fine  macadamized,  well  drained, 
metalled  and  rolled  thoroughfares.  This  improvement  is  going  steadily 
on  in  all  directions.  The  road  improvements  are  maintained  by  money 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  native  customs,  and  though  carried  on  under 
Japanese  direction  and  supervision,  the  entire  foreign  body  as  well  as 
the  natives  themselves  are  greatly  benefitted  thereby;  the  former  by 
the  improved  sanitary  conditions  and  less  expensive  transportation  of 
their  merchandise,  and  the  natives  by  the  emplovment  which  they  have 
in  this  work,  in  the  permanent  improvement  or  the  city,  and  the  cor- 
responding enhancement  of  realtv  values.  Properties  have  advanced 
to  more  than  double  and  treble  their  former  values  in  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  by  those  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions here  that  with  the  looKed-for  increase  in  direct  importation  and 
local  business,  there  will  be  a  further  enhancement  in  the  next  three 
or  four  years. 
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INDICATIONS  OF  COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS. 

The  prospects  for  a  largely  increased  foreign  trade  in  the  immediate 
future  are  said  by  those  engaged  in  importing  to  be  of  the  brightest. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  no  business  was  done  in  foreign  goods 
save  that  which  was  carried  on  by  a  comparatively  few  Chinese,  who 
made  their  purchases  in  Shanghai  and  brougnt  their  goods  from  that  port. 
Since  the  opening  of  this  port  by  the  Japanese  a  greatly  increased 
trade  in  piece  goods — principally  gray  goods — ^has  sprung  up.  While 
the  available  stock  has  been  largely  depleted  by  the  large  consump- 
tion and  comparatively  smaller  importation,  there  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  money  put  into  circulation  through  purchases  made  by  the 
Japanese  army  from  natives  of  such  necessities  as  the  Manchurian 
market  could  afford.  The  per  capita  purchasing  ]X)wer  of  the  natives 
has  consequently  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  restock- 
ing the  market  with  the  various  lines  of  merchandise  offers  a  good 
opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  to  come  in  upon  compara- 
tively new  ground  in  many  lines.  A  remarkable  increase  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  gray  cotton  stuffs  has  already  taken  place,  and  in  this  no 
mills  have  benefited  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  American.  There  Ls 
a  further  opportunity  in  printed  and  dyed  cottons,  the  stocks  of  which 
have  been  more  slowly  replenished.  These  goods  are  bought  on  their 
quality,  appearance,  and  price  more  than  by  the  trade-mark  or  chop. 
This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  significance,  and  American  manufacturers 
should  realize  the  special  advantage  offered  them  in  the  introduction 
of  their  goods  into  this  market. 

INFLUENCE   OF   ENGlJiNn   AND   GERMANY. 

In  the  Tientsin  market  the  sale  of  goods  of  all  kinds  has  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  Germans  and  English,  regardless  of  the  countrv  from 
which  commodities  come.  These  importers,  having  well-established 
connections  with  their  respective  English  or  German  principals,  are 
slow  to  take  up  similar  lines  of  American  goods.  Thev  will  require 
more  particular  compliance  with  market  conditions  an^  peculiarities 
and  greater  concessions  in  terms  and  prices  from  intending  American 
exporters,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  entrance  upon  that  market 
means  new  factors  and  elements  that  are  to  be  reckoned  with.  Some 
of  these  elements  are  found  in  the  experience  of  the  natives  with  those 
exporters  in  America  who  have  at  irregular  intervals  sought  to  sell 
their  products  in  China,  and  after  achieving  favorable  results  have 
abandoned  the  field  l)ecause  of  better  prospects  at  home.  Slow  and 
irregular  delivery  of  merchandise,  indifferent  packing,  and  kindred 
hindrances  cause  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  trader  in  China 
in  accepting  proffers  of  goods  from  America  and  militate  against  the 
introduction  of  more  varied  Ihies  of  American  commodities.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  not  to  be  met  with  so  pronouncedly  in  Niuchwang 
as  in  Tientsin  and  other  ports  of  China. 

HOUSES  HANDLING   IMPORTED  GOODS. 

There  are  very  few  foreign  importers  in  this  market,  due  to  the 
practice  of  the  Chinese  merchants  of  going  to  Shanghai  for  their 
supplies.  This  sj^stem  is  built  up  in  part  by  the  purchase  of  much 
of  the  exports  of  this  port  in  Shanghai.     The  Chinese  merchant  can 
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go  to  Shanghai  at  a  cost  far  below  what  the  foreigner  has  to  pay,  and 
m  many  cases  can  land  his  goods  in  this  port  upon  paying  all  expenses 
incident  thereto  almost  as  reasonably  as  they  can  be  imported  direct 
through  local  houses.  There  are  but  three  American  and  European 
concerns  here  doing  a  general  import  business,  one  each  of  American, 
German,  and  English  nationalities.  There  are,  however,  several 
Japanese  and  Chinese  engaged  in  importing  and  exporting.  The 
German  house  has  been  established  within  the  past  six  months. 
The  English  firm  is  a  local  concern  which  has  been  engaged  in  import- 
ing and  exporting  for  some  years.  The  American  house  is  E.  A.  Sar- 
gent &  Co.,  and  succeeds  to  the  business  of  the  American  Trading 
Company.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sargent,  the  head  of  the  firm,  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  oriental  market,  having  been  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign tmde  for  upward  of  twenty  years.  The  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha, 
a  well-known  Japanese  firm,  has  a  branch  in  this  place  and  handles  a 
large  business  in  American  cotton  piece  goods.  These  firms  are 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  direct  import  business  in  the  various  lines, 
which  are  at  present  mostly  ordered  through  Shanghai. 

INDIFFERENCE   OF  AMERICAN   MILLS. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  these  houses,  espe- 
cially the  American,  German,  and  English,  in  obtaining  samples  from 
American  mills  of  the  different  piece  goods  used  by  the  Chinese.  One 
concern  after  much  solicitation  received  one  sample  and  shortly  there- 
after received  telegmphic  quotations  on  six  different  styles  of  cloth. 
The  prices  of  the  cloth  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  sales  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  effected  in  all  of  the  styles  if  there  had  been 
.samples  to  correspond  with  all  the  quotations.  An  initial  order  of  250 
bale^  was  placed  for  goods  of  whicn  a  sample  had  been  submitted. 
There  appears  to  be  considerable  indifference  to  this  market  on  the  part 
of  American  mills,  as  difficulties  similar  to  the  above  have  been  spoken 
of  by  many  of  the  importers.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  room 
in  this  market  for  a  greatly  increasea  sale  of  American  cotton  piece 
goods  if  an  effort  on  the  part  of  United  States  mills  be  made  to  reach 
the  importers  of  Niuchwang. 

Without  exception  the  firms  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  at  this  port 
have  made  persistent  effort  to  induce  those  American  mills  now  engaged 
in  exporting  cotton  goods  to  the  oriental  market  to  send  samples  of 
their  output  to  Niuchwang,  and  in  each  case  they  report  having 
received  answers  to  the  effect  that  the  samples  would  be  sent  at  once. 
After  a  lapse  of  months,  however,  letters  were  received  explaining 
that  delay  was  due  to  inability  to  obtain  the  full  number  of  samples, 
or  assigning  some  other  reason  equally  indicative  of  lack  of  interest  or 
an  overburdened  capacity  in  supplying  calls  for  goods  from  other 
fields  and  demands  of  tKe  home  market.  vSuch  conditions  as  these 
apparently  warrant  the  prompt  establishment  by  new  mills  of  connec- 
tions with  local  Niuchwang  importers  for  selling  their  output  here. 

This  condition  should  encourage  managers  of  United  States  mills 
not  engaged  in  the  China  trade  to  give  this  profitable  and  constantly 
increasing  market  attention. 

JEALOUSY    OF   SHANGHAI. 

That  there  may  be  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  established  importers 
of  Shanghai  to  oppose  direct  purchase  by  the  Chinese  of  Manchuria 
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from  importing  houses  located  at  this  port  is  fully  expected  by  the 
concerns  here.  A  determined  effort,  however,  is  being  made  to  build 
up  direct  business  with  American  and  Manchester  mills  in  the  various 
lines  of  piece  goods,  and  the  share  which  will  go  to  American  mills  will 
depend  upon  the  attention  given  the  calls  made  upon  them  and  their 
willingness  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thereby  presented. 
Mill  owners  producing  sheetings,  shirtings,  drills,  jeans,  yarns,  last- 
ings,  cretonnes,  cotton  flannels,  etc.,  should  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  business  houses  at  Niuchwang  named  in  this  report  and  for- 
ward samples,  prices  c.  i.  f.  Niuchwang  or  f .  o.  b.  New  York. 

The  requirements  of  this  market  are  in  all  re.^pects  similar  to  that  of 
Tientsin,  although  there  is  a  greater  sale  open  for  the  cheaper  cotton 
stuffs  here,  with  a  correspondingly  smaller  field  for  the  better  grades  of 
textiles.  The  samples  selected  in  Tientsin  and  recently  forwarded  are 
all  to  be  found  in  the  stocks  of  the  Chinese  merchants  of  Niuchwang 
with  differing  quantities  of  like  qualities.  The  samples  of  cotton  last- 
ings  are  the  same  as  those  in  use  here,  while  with  cotton  Italians  the 
cheaper  grades  are  the  onas  most  in  evidence.  American  drills,  gray 
sheetings,  and  cotton  flannels  find  in  this  market  large  sale,  and  a 
highly  satisfactory  showing  is  made  in  prints,  dyed  goods,  and  white 
cottons,  which  come  in  greatest  (|uantities  from  the  Manchester  mills. 

PRESENCE    OF   AMERICAN    PRODUCTS. 

American  piece  goods  bought  in  Shanghai,  American  kerosene  oil, 
flour,  clocks,  watches,  shovels,  drugs  and  medicines,  canned  meats, 
condensed  milk,  California  canned  fruits,  baking  powder,  breakfast 
foods,  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  confections  from  San  Francisco,  are  to  he 
found  in  all  of  the  general  merchandise  stores  of  both  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny,  along  with  articles  from  (jermany,  England,  Japan,  and 
other  countries.  Toilet  articles  and  soaps  from  France,  Germany, 
England,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  to  be  found  in  plentiful  supplies. 
English  and  German  hardware  supplies,  padlocks,  nails,  etc. ;  Austrian 
and  German  enameled  wares  in  plates,  pans,  cups,  buckets,  basins,  tea- 
kettles, lunch  buckets,  etc.,  and  oil-burner  stoves  from  Germany  and 
America  have  a  general  sale.  With  the  above  are  to  be  found  Japan- 
ese products  in  great  (juantities,  all  being  of  cheaper  quality  and  gen- 
erally copies  or  unitative  productions  of  popular  selling  articles  from 
other  countries. 

POPULARITY    OF    AMERICAN    CLOCKS. 

Nickel-plated  alarm  clocks  of  German  make  sell  in  Niiichwang  in  local 
currency  values  equal  to  80  cents  Tnited  States  currency,  while  nickel- 
plated  brass-trinuiied  clocks,  oblong  shaped,  about  Gi  or  7  inches  in 
height,  with  alarms,  sell  at  prices  eciualing  $1.50  gold.  The  same 
sized  clock  with  music-box  attachment,  playing  Chinese  music,  sells 
at  ^2  gold  values.  American  seven-day  clocks  are  most  popular  among 
the  better  classes  of  Chinese  and  sell  at  local  currency  values  equaling 
$()  United  States  gold.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  demand  for 
cheaper  clocks  similar  in  appearance,  which  is  being  supplied  in  great 
part  by  Japanese  makers.  These  sell  at  prices  from  $2.25  to  $8  gold 
each.  The  Chinese  recognize  the  superior  quality  of  American  clocks 
and  watches  over  the  Japanese  and  German  makes.  The  matter  of 
price,  however,  has  a  large  influence  in  transactions,  and  purchasers 
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often  take  the  cheap  article  instead  of  the  one  of  better  quality  simply 
because  of  the  less  cost,  although  they  are  quick  to  place  the  proper 
values  upon  the  real  and  genuine  and  the  spurious  imitation. 

MODERN  METHODS. 
NATIVES  WANT  HAND  TEXTH.E   MACHINERY  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Consul-General  Sammons,  of  Niuchwang,  pictures  the  introduction 
of  western  methods  into  China  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  His  letter 
describes  a  visit  to  the  magistrate  of  Hai  Cheng,  who  is  making  many 
innovations,  and  who  desires  to  purchase  simple  textile  machinery  of 
many  kinds.  With  the  opening  of  public  schools,  the  consul-general 
believes  that  there  is  a  market  in  China  for  American  desks  and  school 
supplies.  Some  of  the  ancient  temples  are  being  converted  into  school 
rooms,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  modernization  of  that  wonderful 
Empire  has  begun.     The  letter  follows: 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Hai  Cheng,  a  city  of  between  20,000  and 
30,000  population,  located  near  Liao  Yang,  on  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  the  Chinese  magistrate,  Mr.  Kuan  Feng  Ho,  informed  me  of 
his  desire  for  illustrations  and  price  lists  giving  information  regarding 
the  following  articles:  Simple  mechanical  devices  for  spinning  cotton 
yarn  by  hand,  simple  mechanical  devices  for  weaving  cotton  cloth  by 
hand,  hand  machines  for  weaving  coarse  sacking,  simple  handpower 
machinery  for  weaving  coarse  silk,  and  machinery  for  making  rope 
by  hand-.  This  particular  magistrate  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
Chinamen  I  have  met  in  the  Orient.  He  is  a  disciple  of  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai,  the  Tientsin  viceroy  who  is  advoca,ting  reform  methods  for  China. 

He  has  turned  the  two  large  Buddhist  temples  and  a  temple  to  Con- 
fucius, in  Hai  Cheng,  into  temples  of  modern  education  and  modern 
prison-reform  methods.  The  more  important  temple  is  the  seat  of 
education  in  Magistrate  Kuan's  district,  which  comprises  a  large  part 
of  that  section  of  Manchuria  between  Mukden  and  the  port  of  Niuch- 
wang. Two  bright  Japanese  male  educators  are  in  cnarge  and  the 
chief  aim  is  the  practical  one  of  prejmring  native  teachers  for  the 
schools  soon  to  be  established  in  the  entire  district.  Thus  far  the  bulk 
of  the  school  supplies  comes  from  Shanghai  or  are  local  adaptations 
of  models  obtained  mostly  from  Japan.  Still,  the  Chinese  of  Magis- 
trate Kuan's  type  are  advocating  the  general  introduction  of  modern 
methods  and  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

INTERESTED   IN   SEWING  MACHINES. 

While  at  dinner  at  the  Magistrate's  Yamen,  he  exhibited  with  much 
apparent  pleasure  two  sewing  machines  of  German  make.  He  said 
his  people  had  some  difficulty  in  operating  them,  and  he  pointed  out 
how  utterly  useless  were  instructions  printed  in  any  foreign  language. 
What  he  wished,  he  repeatedly  said,  was  good  working  illustrations  of 
the  parts  with  instructions  printed  in  Chinese  togetner  with  prices 
given  in  all  cases.  In  this  connection  1  may  state  tnat  in  a  number  of 
instances  1  have  added  instructions  in  Chinese  to  illustrated  pamphlets 
sent  to  this  consulate-general.  This  is  a  tedious  process  and  the  assist- 
ance available  does  not  warrant  extensive  utilization  of  this  method, 
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quite  serviceable  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  of  interesting  pos- 
sible purchasers.  Magistrate  Kuan  was  not  as  much  interested  in  the 
question  of  shipping  raw  materials,  such  as  silk  and  hemp,  from  Man- 
churia to  America,  or  other  countries  for  manufacturing  purposes  as 
he  was  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  employing  his  own  people  in 
building  up  local  manufacturing  industries. 

TEMPLE   CONVERTED   INTO   FACTORY. 

In  this  regard  he  is  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  converting  a 
Buddhist  temple,  in  which  he  has  installed  his  long-term  prisoners, 
into  a  temple  of  modern  industrial  effort.     This  move  is  badly  ham- 

Sered  by  tne  initial  use  of  most  ancient  machinery.  As  the  average 
lanchurian  cart  is  like  unto  those  of  Biblical  times,  so  are  Magistrate 
Kuan's  weaving  and  spinning  devices.  He  compels  the  prisoners  to 
work,  feeds  them  well,  and  holds  out  promises  of  reward  for  merito- 
rious conduct.  It  must  be  said,  also,  that  not  all  of  Magistrate  Kuan's 
constituents  are  ready  for  reform  methods.  Some  would  much  rather 
be  left  to  ancient  and,  with  them,  time-honored  customs.  Under  the 
new  magistrate  the  Hai  Cheng  prisoners  spin  and  weave,  make  wire 
lamp  screens  and  other  useful  articles,  besides  improving  the  roads 
and  building  drains.  The  magistrate  will  also  soon  endeavor  to  teach 
them  to  use  the  sewing  machine.  His  plan  is  to  have  prisoners  taught 
to  do  something  useful. 

This  may  sound  simple  and  commonplace  enough  to  Occidentals,  but 
it  is  an  innovation  for  Hai  Cheng  and  China  generally.  Magistrate 
Kuan  is  a  pioneer  in  many  things  modern  and  useful  in  China. 

The  particular  pride  of  the  magistrate  is  his  schools — more  espe- 
cially his  normal  school,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  a  famous  tem- 
ple, which  was  erected  to  Confucius  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 
1  was  asked  to  address  99  of  these  normal  school  teachers,  who  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  they  were  greatly  interested  . 
in  the  method  of  conducting  primary  and  grade  schools  of  the  United 
States  as  outlined  by  me.  They  are  now  drilling  early  and  late  on 
the  common  school  studies,  such  as  reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
and  geography.  They  also  have  physiology,  history,  and  other  high 
school  subjects,  a  university  at  Peking  being  planned  for  the  more 
advanced  studies.  All  the  studies  are  along  modern  educational  lines, 
which  means  a  startling  change  from  the  former  methods  that  did  not 
prepare  the  young  for  practical  lines  of  useful  activity. 

OPENINGS   FOR  AMERICAN    DESKS,  ETC. 

The  text-books,  as  a  rule,  are  printed  in  Shanghai,  on  cheap  paper, 
with  paper  covers.  The  supply,  in  small  quantities,  is  now  arriving 
under  the  direction  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  mission.  The 
cost,  retail,  is  from  15  to  30  cents  gold  lor  primers  and  first  to  fourth 
readers.  Both  Chinese  and  English  are  utilized  in  these  books.  By 
far,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  school  supplies  purchased  abroad 
comes  from  Japan.  Native-made  desks,  etc.,  are,  however,  utilized. 
Wood  suitable  tor  such  purposes  is  very  expensive  in  lower  Manchuria, 
and  illustrated  pamphlets  on  school  supplies  at  this  time  would  prove 
decidedly  interesting  to  Chinese  magistrates  throughout  China — par- 
ticularly so  if  printed  in  Chinese  as  well  as  English. 

Magistrate  Kuan  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  and  is  daily  inaugu- 
rating new  educational  or  industrial  enterprises.     During  my  brief 
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visit  he  completed  the  organization  of  what  is  equivalent  to  an  Amer- 
ican commercial  club  (which  I  was  invited  to  address,  and  did  so  briefly 
on  American  commercial  methods),  planned  a  school  for  Chinese  girls 
at  the  Confucian  temple,  arranged  to  have  his  prisoners  use  sewing 
machines,  employed  instructors  to  teach  the  prisoners  the  art  of  weav- 
ing coarse  sacking  cloth,  and  last,  but  not  least,  gave  final  directions 
for  a  memorial  to  be  erected  about  Christmas  time  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Mclntyre,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
served  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  Manchurian  mission  field. 

manohhrian  inland  trade. 

It  is  unofficially  stated  by  the  Japanese  military  officials  here  that 
goods  may  be  sent  inland  by  rail,  if  the  shipper  places  an  application 
with  the  station  master  at  Niu-chia-tun,  specifying  the  tonnage,  qual- 
ity, and  destination  of  his  goods,  and  employs  his  own  coolies  to  put 
his  cargo  into  the  cars.  The  rate  of  freight  is  5  sen  per  ton  per  mile; 
the  number  of  cars  available  for  public  use  is  about  30  daily;  the  sizes 
of  the  cars  are  6  and  7  tons.  Applications  for  permission  to  open  rail- 
way transpoitation  offices  at  this  port  must  be  sent  in  to  the  local  mili- 
tary administration  in  triplicate,  m  the  Japanese  language,  and  will  be 
forwarded  by  them  with  some  remarks  indorsed  thereon  to  General 
(Baron)  Oshima,  viceroy  for  the  Kwangtung  Peninsula  or  Japanese 
military  zone  in  Manchuria,  for  refusal  or  acceptance.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  applications  will  be  granted,  and  it  is  presumed  that  in  the 
near  future  goods  may  only  be  sent  through  the  authorized  offices. 
The  blank  form  of  application  calls  for  name  of  the  firm,  main  shop, 
manager's  name,  agencies,  managers  of  the  agencies  (if  they  are  set- 
tled), amount  of  tne  capital,  kinds  of  business,  and  the  nationality, 
registered  residence  ana  present  residence,  with  the  signature  of  the 
person  who  applies. 

The  cart  traffic  of  Niuchwang  this  winter  will  average,  it  is  esti- 
mated, 1,500  to  2,000  outgoing  loaded  carts  per  day,  or  an  inward  and 
outward  total  movement  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  carts  for  twenty -four 
hours. 

TRADE-MARKS. 
EXPEDIENTS   FOR   PROTECTION   OP  FOREIGN   PATENTS. 

Consul-General  Sammons  says  it  is  thought  that  parties  who  desire 
to  secure  trade-marks  in  China,  pending  the  treaty  regulations  now 
under  consideration,  against  infringement  by  the  subjects  of  other 
powers  may  do  so  by  having  recourse  to  the  varioas  consular  courts. 
This  advantage  was  secured  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Minister  Rockhill.    The  Consul-General  writes: 

Replying  to  some  general  inquiries  touching  the  general  subject  of 
the  rights  of  foreign  corporations  in  China  and  Japan,  and  as  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  trade-mark  question  in  the  Orient,  it  might  be 
found  desirable  for  parties  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of 
State  at  Waj^hington.  While  in  Japan  foreign  corporations,  of  course, 
come  under  the  local  laws  and  regulations,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the 
ports  in  China  where  the  consuls  exercise  extraterritoriality  functions. 

I  may  add  that  while  no  accepted  trade-mark  regulations  obtain  in 
China  the  Chinese  officials  have  frequently  respected  foreign  trade- 
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marks  on  complaints  being  lodged  with  them.  Recently,  in  this  port, 
the  Japanese  officials  respected  a  British-American  tobacco  trade- 
mark when  Japanese  dealers  placed  an  infringement  of  it  upon  the 
market.  At  the  same  time,  I  oelieve,  Japan  has  not  yet  entered  into 
the  agreement  to  mutually  afford  consular  court  protection  to  trade- 
marks of  the  two  countries  in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  the  premises.  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands  have  already  agreed  to  afford  such  protection,  as 
has,  of  course,  America,  and  it  is  understood  that  to  be  secure  against 
infringement  the  trade-marks  should  be  registered  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  countries  that  have  already  given  or  may  hereafter 
give  such  protection  in  their  consular  courts  in  China. 

TRADE  OF  AMOY. 


DECLINE   OF  TEA    EXPORTS — AMERICAN    PRODUCTS   FAVORED. 

Vice-Consul  Lupton  furnishes  from  Amoy  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  larger  commercial  transactions  of  the  middle  Chinese 
coast  region.  He  finds  that  American  goods  are  regarded  as  superior, 
but  there  is  no  one  to  push  them.  Those  who  pmise  them,  however, 
complain  that  shippers  sometimes  charge  for  packing  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  goods.     Mr.  Lupton's  report  follows: 

The  once  flourishing  tea  trade  of  Amoy  has  been  steadily  growing 
less  and  less  for  several  years.  In  the  old  days  a  yearly  crop  of  about 
15,000,000  pounds  was  exported  by  the  growers  in  this  district.  In 
1904  these  ngures  had  fallen  to  891,866  pounds,  all  of  which  was  sent 
to  the  Chinese  buyers  in  the  Straits,  Java,  and  Hongkong.  All  the  tea 
now  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Amoy  is  grown  in  Formosa 
and  sent  here  for  reshipment.  Even  this  trade  is  being  gradually  lost, 
as  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  show.  In  1902  the  total  ship- 
ments via  Amoy  were  17,812,666  pounds;  in  1903,  15,931,733  pounas, 
and  1904, 13,400^00  pounds.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1 905  the  direct 
shipments  from  Formosa  were  nearly  half  again  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  1904.  It  is  estimated  by  the  various  tea  firms  that  in  less  than  five 
years  shipments  will  be  infinitesimal.  The  deepening  of  the  harbor  at 
Keelung  is  rcvsponsible  for  the  falling  off  in  shipments  of  Formosa  tea 
through  Amoy,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  when  the  harbor 
arrangements  at  Keelung  and  Tamsui  are  completed,  the  trans-Pacific 
liners  will  be  able  to  ent>or  and  take  cargo  direct. 

AMERICAN    KKROSENE   IN    DEMAND. 

The  imports  of  kerosene  show  a  marked  increase,  with  the  Ameri- 
can product  holding  its  own.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports 
for  1903  and  1904: 


Desoription 

Gallons. 

1903. 

1904. 

American,  cases 

455,455 
574, 615 

700,050 

1,000 
250,560 

Borneo: 

Bulk 

Cases 

Burma,  casen 

15,000 
400,000 

Russian,  cases 

Gallons. 


Dencription. 


1904. 


Sumatra: 

Cases ,  50 

Bulk '  1,869,190 

Total 2,899,310 


102,010 
2,813,610 

4,282,230 
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The  quantity  of  American  flour  imported  in  1904  amounted  to 
18,411,266  pounds,  an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year  of 
3,002,066  pounds. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the  various  articles 
imported  into  Amoy  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1902-1905: 


Opium pounds.. 

Cotton  gooda pieces. . 

Woolen  goods do — 

Flour pounds. 

Morphia ounces. 

Cotton  yarn pounds. 

Rice do. . . 


1902. 


295,812 

86,684 

2,807 

12,007,866 

9,621 

3,490,983 

74,876,266 


1903. 


262.720 

74,168 

2,603 

9,086,026 

8,101 

2,946,400 

13,786,066 


1904. 


227,200 

69,720 

2,700 

10,224,266 


2,736,400 
46,679,866 


1905. 


422,800 

65,269 

2,871 

7,887,866 


3,360,666 
60,798,800 


It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Philippines  in  1904,  as  all  consular  records  were 
destroyed  in  the  tire  which  consumed  the  consulate  in  the  fall  of  1904. 

ANXIOUS  TO   REACH  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Amoy  and  its  surrounding  country  are  composed  of  an  essentially 
migratory  population.  A  weekly  steamship  service  between  Amoy 
and  the  btraits  Settlements  has  been  established,  and  every  outgoing 
steamer  carries  from  900  to  1,500  steerage  passengers.  The  consu- 
late is  besieged  by  men  eager  to  get  into  the  Pnilippines,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction over  their  failure  is  one  of  the  primal  causes  of  the  recent 
anti- American  boycott. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  2,600,000  of  Amoy  people  are  abroad  at 
present,  and  about  25  per  cent  of  those  who  leave  the  port  do  not  return. 
Eight  out  of  ten  families  have  some  members  who  have  been  or  are 
still  abroad  earning  wages  or  engaged  in  trade  and  remitting  money 
to  their  homes.  If  it  were  not  for  these  remittances  the  distress  would 
be  terrible. 

BOYCOTT   NONEFFECTIVE. 

While  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  American  boycott  has  been 
extreme,  the  effects  on  trade  have  been  almost  nil.  Practically  the 
onl\'  importations  from  America  are  flour  and  kerosene,  and  buyers 
who  shrewdly  expect  the  boycott  to  fall  to  pieces  have  accumulated 
large  stocks  in  expectation  of  an  advance  in  price.  The  agitation 
has  now  almost  entirely  ceased,  as  the  central  government  has  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  former  conditions.  The  vice- 
chairman  of  the  local  chambei-  of  commerce  and  the  head  of  the 
agitation  here  has  been  deprived  of  all  honors  and  official  position  and 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  This  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  his 
underlings,  and  affairs  are  quieter  than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 


SUdGESTIONS   FOR    MANXTFACTURERS. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  American  trade  may  be  increased  in  this 
district  is  by  means  of  commercial  travelers  from  agencies  in  Hong- 
kong and  Snanghai.     The  demand  for  foreign  goods,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  certain  large  staples,  is  too  small  to  justify  large  stocks  or 
shipments  direct  from  the  United  Stat<}s. 

The  manufacturers  must  make  efforts  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the 
needs,  and  especiall}'  the  prejudices,  of  the  buyer.  This  nas  not  been 
done  to  any  marked  extent,  and  the  consequence  is  that  while  the 
average  foreign  resident  in  China  fully  recognizes  the  superiority  of 
American  goods,  the  Chinese  buy  from  the  Germans  and  Japanese, 
who  are  especially  careful  to  adapt  their  goods  to  the  market.  Many 
persons  have  spoken  to  me  praising  American  goods  in  regard  to 
quality  and  price,  but  complaming  bitterly  of  the  excessive  charges 
for  packing,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  the  invoice 
value.  If  the  shippers  were  willing  to  charge  for  their  packing  cases 
at  cost,  or  better  to  make  no  direct  charge  therefor,  raising  the  gen- 
eral prices  so  as  to  allow  for  the  packing,  they  would  please  their 
buyers.  Fluctuations  in  exchange  are  frequent,  and  these  also  have 
their  effect  on  the  trade.  Starting  at  48|  on  January  1,  1905,  it  has 
been  as  low  as  45,  and  at  the  present  date  has  reached  50^.  Until 
some  means  are  devised  to  stop  these  erratic  changes  ti'ade  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  railway  from  Fuchau  via  Amoy  to  Swatow, 
built  by  Chinese  with  their  own  capital,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
to  believe  that  anything  will  ever  be  done. 

NEW  CURRENCY. 
SILVER   THE   BASIS,    WITH   SILVER   CERTIFICATES. 

Consul  Haynes,  of  Nanking,  sends  a  report  on  the  now  and  uniform 
currency  regulations  adopted  by  China.  The  Government  has  decided 
to  adhere  to  the  silver  standard,  and  ordered  the  coinage  of  an  entirely 
new  coin,  the  Kuping  tael,  which,  with  its  subdivisions,  is  to  be  the 
only  legal  tender  in  China,  superseding  sycee  and  dollars  alike.  The 
consul  continues: 

The  regulations  begin  by  stating  that  the  quality  and  weight  of 
the  new  tael  coin  must  be  purer  and  more  exact  than  those  of  tne  sil- 
ver dollars  minted  in  the  provinces,  so  as  to  make  it  a  true  standard 
of  the  national  currency.  The  best  quality  of  sycee  which  is  now  in 
circulation  is  found,  under  the  process  of  chemical  analysis,  to  consist 
of  98.9  per  cent  of  pure  silver.  Allowing  2  or  3  candareens  for  loss 
in  minting,  the  new  tael  coin  is  to  be  minted  with  an  alloy  of  9  mace 
6  candareens  pure  silver  and  1  mace  copper,  as  equal  to  1  Kuping 
tael  of  full  touch;  5-mace  coins  to  be  made  of  4  mace  8  candareens 
pure  silver  and  5  candareens  copper;  2-mace  coins  of  1  mace  7  canda- 
reens pure  silver  and  8  candareens  copper,  and  1-mace  coins  of  8.5 
candareens  pure  silver  and  1.5  candareens  copper.  The  proportion 
of  the  output  each  time  is  to  be  40  per  cent  of  1-tael  coins,  and  20 
per  cent  each  of  the  three  subsidiary  coins,  and  special  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  financial  council  and  board  of  revenue  if 
it  is  desired  to  change  this  proportion.  The  weight  and  quality  of 
the  coins  turned  out  by  the  authorized  mints  must  be  uniform,  and  all 
analyses  and  inspections  must  be  effected  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  currency  regulations. 
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NO   FEES   MUST   BE    LEVIED. 


The  tael  coin  and  subsidiary  coins  must  alwa^^s  be  exchanged  at  their 
face  value,  and  to  charge  any  premium  or  discount  in  paying  or  receiv- 
ing them  will  be  a  punishable  offense. 

The  tael  coin  being  fixed  as  the  standard  of  the  national  currency, 
its  circulation  will  be  unlimited,  hut  subsidiary  coins  are  only  legal 
tender  to  the  extent  of  10  taels.  The  rate  of  exchange  for  copper 
coins  and  the  limit  to  the  sum  for  which  they  will  be  legal  tender  will 
be  announced  when  reports  on  the  subject  from  the  provinces  have 
been  considered.  Millions  of  these  coins  are  to  be  minted  by  the 
Imperial  mint  (Hupu  Tsaopei  Tsungchang)  and  by  the  submints  in 
Chili,  Kiangsu,  Hupe,  and  Kuangtung,  the  board  of  revenue  supply- 
ing the  dies.  "The  coins  so  minted  are  to  be  handed  to  the  Imperial 
Bank  (Hupu),  for  which  paper  notes  are  to  be  printed;  after  putting 
this  money  into  circulation,  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  treasuries, 
as  well  as  the  railway,  telegraph,  and  shipping  offices  in  the  provinces, 
should  receive  them  in  proportion."  Payments  are  to  be  made  partly 
in  notes  and  partly  in  coin,  and  by  degrees  the  use  of  syeee  is  to  be 
abandoned,  and  all  transactions  are  to  be  in  the  new  currency.  "All 
pavments  in  Kuping  or  treasury  scale  due  to  the  provinces  should  be 
collected  in  tael  coins,  and  arrangements  might  be  made  by  the  receiv- 
ing officials  for  the  levy  of  a  legal  fee  under  the  title  of  'huo-hao'  or 
*  loss  in  fuzing,'  but  no  further  fees,  no  matter  under  what  name,  must 
be  levied.  Those  payments  which  are  in  other  scales  should  be  calcu- 
lated and  converted  into  Kuping  scale,  and  once  adjusted  should  adopt 
forever  the  tael  coin  as  the  standard." 

DUTIES   PAID  IN   NEW   COINS. 

The  Waiwupu  will  notify  the  foreign  minister  and  consuls  and 
instruct  the  commissioners  of  customs  as  soon  as  the  new  coins  are 
ready  for  circulation.  The  necessary  calculation  for  changing  the 
duties  from  haikwan  into  kuping  taels  will  be  made,  and  duties  will 
be  paid  in  future  in  the  new  coins.  "On  the  day  of  putting  into 
circulation  the  new  coins,  the  people  and  merchants  must  be  notified 
by  proclamation  by  the  local  authorities,  under  the  order  of  the  vice- 
roys and  governors,  that  all  accounts  ana  money  transactions  in  differ- 
ent scales  and  quality  of  sycee  before  that  date  must  be  settled  with 
the  new  taels  duly  aajusted.  The  recipient  must  in  no  cuse  refuse." 
Anyone  in  the  possession  of  sycee  can  take  it  to  the  Imperial  mint  or 
one  of  the  submints,  and  receive  for  silver  of  98.5  per  cent  fineness 
(touch)  an  equivalent  amount  in  the  new  coins.  "Tne  gain  in  touch 
will  he  taken  to  defray  the  cost  of  minting,  and  there  wiU  be  no  claim 
on  either  side.  Inferior  quality  of  sycee,  foreign  dollars,  or  dollars 
turned  out  by  the  Provinces  can  also  be  melted  down  into  new  tael 
coins,  calculated  at  the  amount  of  real  silver  contained."  In  exchang- 
ing the  old  coins  or  srtver  at  the  native  banks.  Imperial  Bank,  official 
banks,  cash  shops,  etc.,  there  must  be  no  extortion  or  irregularities  of 
any  kind.  Any  attempts  at  such  extortion  must  be  reported  in  Peking 
to  the  financial  council  and  board  of  revenue,  and  in  the  Provinces  to 
the  Tartar  generals,  viceroys,  and  governors,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
strictly  for  the  protection  of  the  new  currency;  and  these  regulations 
must  be  made  universally  known  by  publication  in  the  official  gazettes 
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and  by  proclamation  in  large  type,  when  the  )iew  coins  are  ready  for 
circulation,  "In  order  to  check  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  yamen 
runners." 

COTTON  AND  KEROSENE. 
INCREASED   TRADE   AT   TIENTSIN   AND   CHINOWANGTAO. 

Consul  Ragsdale  sends  a  report  on  the  import  trade  of  Tientsin  and 
Chingwangtao,  covering  the  first  ten  months  of  1904  and  1905.  A 
notable  increase  is  recorded  in  American  products,  especially  in  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  kerosene.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
were: 


Tientsin. 


Artlclefl. 


Ten  months  ended  Oc- 
tober 31— 


1904. 


1905. 


Hereals  and  pulse pounds. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Drills- 
English pieces. 

American do. . . 

Dutch do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Handkerchiefs dozen . 

Sheetinsrs— 

English pieces. 

American do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Shirtings- 
Gray  do... 

White do... 

Thread,  English /. gross. 

Yam- 
English  pounds. 

Indian do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Matches gross. 

Needles M. 

Oil: 

American gallons. 

Russian do. . . 

Langkat do. . . 


18,596 
98,405 


68,841 
656,717 


45,686 
608,806 
56,880 

466, 746 
126,299 


71,269 

1,854,663 

160,096 

715,983 
663,232 


134,400 
10,187,866 
4,643,833 
3,096,416 

265,856 

8,087,920 

7,881,200 

354,146 


651,766 
16,774,000 
9,464,266 
6,616,946 
1,007,860 

5,889,216  I 
2,098,880  i. 
5,004,967    . 


Chingwangtao. 

Ten  months  ended  Oc- 
tober 31— 


1904. 


11,768,588 


765 

18,418 

1,660 

3,700 

8,950 

3,230 


66,780 

23, 151 

125 

21,433 
5,626,133 
1,916,666 


11,268 
605,030 


1906. 


25,494,800 


4,498 
299.620 
2,562 
6,086 
16,412 

6.300 


195,874 

183.297 

14,067 

38,800 
12,886,666 
8,232,666 


346.796 
626,779 


COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 


IMPORTANT   M0VP:MENT   TO    FACILITATE   TRADE    IN    CHINA. 

According  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  Gazette  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Commerce  has  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  and  commercial  museum  at  Peking.  A  site  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  has  already  been  acquired.  It  is  intended 
to  establish  a  permanent  exhibition  of  Chinese  and  foreign  goods  in 
the  museum.  No  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  the  purchase  of 
artistic  exhibits,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  museum  will  be  used  more 
especially  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  museum  will  serve  as  a  record  of  the  progress  made  by  Chinese 
manufacturers,  and  at  the  same  time  that  foreign  exhibits  will  incite 
the  native  industry  to  still  greater  efforts.  It  is  probable  that  foreign 
manufacturers  who  find  a  place  for  their  wares  in  this  museum  will 
profit  by  an  increased  sale  in  Chinese  markets.  The  Japanese  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  museum,  and,  indeed, 
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it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  are  responsible  in  some  degree  for  its  incep- 
tion. The  buildings  are  in  Japanese  style,  and  Japanese  merchants 
and  manufacturers  nave  promised  to  cooperate  largefy.  Foreign  firms 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  museum,  afford- 
ing as  it  will  an  opportunity  to  display  their  goods  to  great  advantage. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 
SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS    ESTABLISHED   AT   NANKING. 

Consul  Haynes,  of  Nanking,  writes  as  follows  about  female  educa- 
tion in  China: 

The  viceroy  of  the  Liang  Kiang  provinces,  Chou-f  u,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  higher  Chinese  officials,  has  recently  founded  a 
school  for  girls  in  Nanking.  At  the  opening  exercises,  which  was 
largely  attended,  the  viceroy  delivered  an  address,  which  impressed  the 
people  that  this  girl  school  was  no  ordinary  institution.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions  from  a  number  of  leading  Taotais  of  Nanking, 
who  have  raised  $4,296,  and  the  viceroy  has  subscribed  $1,432,  annually. 
The  school  is  located  in  a  quiet  place  with  spacious  buildings.  Six  lady 
teachers  have  been  engaged,  three  to  teach  English  and  three  Chinese. 

The  opening  of  this  school  is  an  important  event  in  Nanking,  as  it  is 
really  the  birth  of  female  education  in  this  ancient  city,  for,  as  nasbeen 
remarked, ''  in  every  new  undertaking  for  the  advancement  of  China, 
unless  the  Chinese  themselves  feel  the  need,  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  root  in  Chinese  soil."  The 
interest  taken  in  this  school  by  the  leading  officials  of  Nanking  indi- 
cates the  dawning  of  freedom  for  China's  girls  and  women.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  missionary  girl  schools  have  been  doing  good  work, 
but  this  IS  the  first  school  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  vice- 
roy. China  is  awakening  to  realize  that  a  nation's  strength  and  pros- 
perity lie  in  the  education  of  her  daughters. 


JAPAN. 
EXTENSION  OF  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Acnvmr   in    shipbuilding — supremacy   on   the   pacific   the 

OBJECTIVE. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  with  Russia  Japan  has  entered  actively 
upon  the  extension  of  its  merchant  marine,  and  there  are  indications 
of  a  purpose  to  make  the  Japanese  flag  supreme  in  oriental  waters. 
Consul-General  Rodgers,  of  Shanghai,  furnishes  an  interesting  report 
on  this  matter,  which  follows: 

During  the  period  of  comparative  quiet  which  followed  the  practical 
end  of  tEe  war  in  early  June  and  continued  until  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  there  was  little  evidence  of  the  present  day  activity  in  the 
JaDanese  shipping  business,  but  now  it  is  apparent  on  every  side 
ana  is  especially  noticeable  in  Shanghai,  a  port  which  will  be  used 
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more  in  the  near  future  by  the  Japanese  than  perhaps  any  other 
nation. 

The  magnificent  water  front  owned  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
(Japanese  Steamship  Company),  formerly  the  property  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  from  which  it  was  bought  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  present  value,  is  occupied  by  a  long  line  of  pontoons  and 
fodowns,  and  from  and  to  these  a  constant  stream  of  cargo  is  being 
andled  by  Japanese  steamers  of  light  draft,  which  are  not  hindered 
by  the  Whangpoo  bar.  The  regular  and  subsidiary  ships  of  the  Nippon 
X  usen  Kaisha  are  being  added  to  by  coasting  ships  which  will  ply  in 
all  directions,  even  the  Yangtse  service  having  been  entered  with 
determination.  The  activity  of  the  Japanese  carrying  trade  to  the 
north  is  marked,  and  but  recently,  by  the  institution  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Deshler  Line  (under  the 
American  flag),  of  Kobe,  there  is  provided  a  weekly  service  to  all 
Korean  ports  via  Moji,  with  Kobe  and  Shanghai  as  the  terminal  points. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  Japanec>e  are  determined  for  the  present 
to  make  Kobe  and  Moji  their  great  shipping  ports,  and  that  Shanghai 
will  be  their  Chinese  base. 

HONGKONG  TO   AUSTRALIA. 

The  news  of  the  intentions  of  the  Japanese  as  to  their  merchant 
marine  of  course  are  at  second  hand  in  Shanghai,  but  semiofficial 
announcements  have  been  made  that  every  port  touched  by  Pacific 
waters  will  soon  be  reached.  It  is  known  that  a  line  from  Hongkong 
to  Australia  via  Manila  will  soon  be  developed  into  a  rival  in  impor- 
tance of  the  trans-Pacific.  In  the  meanwhile  the  shipbuilding  com- 
panies of  Japan  are  building  new  vessels,  repairing  old  ones,  altering 
captured  craft,  and  in  every  way  preparing  to  adapt  everything  they 
have  afloat  to  the  new  field  of  Japanese  endeavor.  If  the  half  that  is 
told  of  Japanese  intentions  as  to  merchant  marine  is  true,  then  an 
activity  will  ensue  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  will  astonish  the  world. 
It  is  too  late  this  year  to  get  the  full  development,  but  one  year  from 
now,  unless  unforeseen  causes  intervene,  tnere  will  be  a  wonderful 
Japanese  fleet  afloat,  and  every  one  of  the  nations  which  have  pi*acti- 
cally  monopolized  the  sea  traffic  in  the  Orient  will  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels. 

This  anticipation,  which  is  current  in  Shanghai  especially,  is  causing 
great  uneasiness  for  the  reason  that  manv  see  in  it  a  promise  of  the 
necessitj^  for  a  frequent  readjustment  of  freight  tariffs  and  a  conse- 
quent diminution  of  profit.  At  present  there  is  some  uncertaintv  as 
to  these  tariffs,  the  war  rates  having  been  abated  as  necessity  demanded. 
Those  best  informed  predict  entire  new  schedules,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  new  plans  will  have  to  be  inaugurated  to  meet  the  competition. 
Whether  Japanese  vessels  can  be  successful  under  these  conditions  is 
another  question  entirely.  Many  well-informed  persons  ar^ue  that 
they  can  not;  that  the  tiling  will  be  overdone  and  will  be  rumous  to 
them.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  Japanese  can  not  operate  ships  as 
economically  as  Europeans,  and  that  tnere  is  no  special  advantage  in 
their  favor.  But  whatever  may  be  the  financial  outcome  to  the 
Japanese,  it  is  entirely  probable,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions,  thkt 
some  of  the  large  shipping  firms,  and  especially  the  American  trans- 
Pacific  lines,  will,  in  the  near  future,  proceed  upon  a  different  pro- 
granune  and  require  ships  of  smaller  tonnage  for  China  coast  service. 
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A   RIVER  FLEET. 


Not  alone  on  salt  water  is  «)apan  umking  her  advance.  On  the 
Yangtze  she  will  certainly  have  a  large  fleet  and  upon  the  smaller 
rivers  and  canals  as  well.  The  carrying  trade  at  Hangchow  via  the 
Whangpoo  and  the  Grand  Canal  she  already  shares  to  a  great  extent, 
the  service  being  conducted  by  small  towing  launches  and  lorchas. 
Soochow,  Huchow,  and  other  canal  cities  will  also  receive  attention, 
and  it  is  understood  that  her  small  coasting  ships  to  places  like  Ningpo 
will  be  numerous.  The  Chinese  apparently  offer  no  impediment  to 
these  plans;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  welcome  them.  In  no 
way  is  the  evident  determination  of  Japan  to  inaugurate  a  commercial 
conquest  of  the  Orient  more  apparent  than  in  the  announced  diffuse 
intentions  of  her  merchant  marine.  Instances  to  prove  this  are  plenty. 
In  fact  one  has  but  to  inspect  the  present  sailing  lists  of  the  Osaka, 
Shosen,  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisna  and  its  allied  lines  to  note  that 
not  a  route  has  been  forgotten  at  present.  And  in  addition  to  that 
it  is  well  known  to  everybody  that  the  shipyards  of  Japan  are  the 
busiest  places  in  the  East  to-day.  The  tonnage  beinff  prepared  for 
service  is  enormous  and  the  work  goes  steadily  on.  No  other  city  in 
China  will  feel  the  effect  of  this  invasion  as  will  Shanghai. 

CONCESSIONS  FROM  CHINA. 
CHINA   AWARDS   FAVORS   IN    NEW   TREATY. 

In  the  new  treaty  between  Japan  and  China,  just  published,  'Hhe 
Imperial  Chinese  Government  agrees  that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese  and  Russian  forces  the  fol- 
lowing cities  of  that  territory  will  be  opened  by  China  herself  as  places 
of  international  trade  and  residence:  In  Shing-king  Province,  Feng- 
hwang-chenn,  Liau-yan^,  Hsin-min-tun,  Tie-Tung,  Tung-kiang-tsze, 
and  Fa-ku-men.  In  Kinn  Province,  Chang-chun  (Kwang-cheng-tsze), 
Kirin,  Kharbin,  Ninguta,  Hun-chun,  and  San-sing.  In  Hie-lung-kiang 
Province,  Tsitsihar,  Khailar,  Ai-hun,  and  Mancnuli." 

''The  methods  of  laying  out  the  Japanese  settlement  at  Ying-kau. 
in  Shing-king  Province,  which  has  already  been  opened  to  trade,  ana 
at  An-tun^  and  Mukden,  in  the  same  province,  which  are  still  unopened 
though  stipulated  to  be  opened,  snail  be  separately  arranged  and 
determined  by  officials  of  Japan  and  China." 

In  articles  11  and  12  the  governments  of  Japan  and  China  engage 
that  most-favored-nation  treatment  shall  be  reciprocally  extended. 

In  article  10  "the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  a  joint- 
stock  company  of  forestry,  composed  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  capi- 
talists, shall  be  organized  for  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  in  tne 
regions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Yalu,  and  that  a  detailed  agree- 
ment shall  be  concluded  in  which  the  area  and  term  of  concession,  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  the  company  and  all  regulations  concerning 
the  joint  work  of  exploitation,  shall  be  provided  for.  The  Japanese 
and  Chinese  shareholders  shall  share  equally  in  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking." 

Japan  is  also  accorded  important  railway  privileges  in  Manchuria, 
including  the  working  and  improvement  of  tne  Antung-Mukden  line 
for  fifteen  years,  after  which  China  shall  purchase  it  at  an  appraise- 
ment by  a  foreign  expert,  and  admission  of  all  railway  material  free 
of  tax. 
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ORDER  FOR  TWO   BIG   SHIPS. 


Confirmatory  of  the  foregoing,  Consul-General  Miller,  of  Yokohama, 
contributes  a  report  in  which  he  says: 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  will  place  orders  in  Glasgow  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  sister  ships,  to  run  on  the  Yokohama-Shanghai  Line. 
The  steamers  are  to  be  completed  in  about  a  year,  and  will  have  a  dis- 

flacement  of  2,550  tons,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  about  14  knots, 
'he  company  will  also  order  from  the  E^awasati  dockyard,  Kob^,  three 
light-draft  boats,  to  be  used  on  the  Yangtsze,  in  China,  and  from  the 
Mitsu  Bishi  dockyard,  Nagasaki,  a  steamer  of  6,550  tons,  to  take  the 

Elace  of  the  Hitdchl  Mani^  which  was  sunk  in  the  Tsushima  Straits 
Lst  year  by  the  Russian  warships.     She  is  to  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber, 1906. 

According  to  investigations  completed  at  the  end  of  November  by 
the  department  of  communications,  the  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  in 
Japan  number  5,034,  representing  1,256,429  tons.  Of  these,  1,381  are 
steamers  representing  929,218  tons,  while  3,653  are  sailing  vessels 
representing  329,210  tons. 

COMMERCIAL  PLANS. 

ENCOURAGEMENT    FOR    INSTALLING    INDUSTRIAL    PLANTS — ACTIVITY    OF 

COMMERCIAL   BODIES. 

Consul-General  Miller,  of  Yokohama,  reports  rapid  progress  among 
the  Japanese.  He  sends  a  remarkable  record  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
chambers  of  commerce  to  inaugurate  a  system,  which,  if  adopted,  will 
secure  industrial  and  commercial  success.  He  reports  the  following 
items  as  the  gist  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  body  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Empire's  leading  comniercial  organizations.  The 
first  set  in  the  series  deals  with  foreign  trade: 

MATTERS  RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

1.  Extending  and  completing  works  on  custom-houses,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  treaty  ports. 

2.  Establishment  of  commercial  and  industrial  commissioners'  offices 
in  the  most  important  foreign  ports. 

3.  Improvements  in  and  extension  of  consular  service  urged. 

4.  Improvements  in  the  present  method  of  sending  trade  industria 
students  to  foreign  countries  urged. 

5.  To  establish  the  service  of  cruising  floating  museum,  and  com- 
mercial nmseum,  and  bazaars  or  sample  nails  at  the  important  foreign 
ports  most  likely  to  be  our  new  customers. 

6.  To  abolish  the  conventional  tariff. 

7.  To  make  customs  alliance  with  Korea. 

8.  Early  conclusion  of  a  better  commercial  treaty  than  the  previous 
one  with  Russia. 

9.  Lowering  the  import  duty  on  raw  materials. 

SUBSIDIES   FOR   MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES. 

1.  Encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  manufactur- 
ing industry  by  subsidy  or  by  protective  policy. 
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2.  To  expand  the  industrial  laboratory  and  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment or  model  factories,  and  to  give  subsidy  to  such  established 
factories. 

3.  To  establish  more  schools  of  technology  and  of  commerce,  and  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  apprentice  schools,  and  to  give  sub- 
sidy to  same. 

4.  To  open  a  world's  fair. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

1.  To  build  more  railways,  and  to  complete  the  already  planned  lines 
immediately. 

2.  To  increase  steamship  lines  with  Government  subsidy. 

3.  To  complete  works  connecting  the  sea  and  land  transportation  to 
give  better  facilities. 

4.  To  control  all  the  railways  in  the  Empire  as  to  their  business 
methods,  etc. 

5.  To  better  (lower)  both  the  railway  and  marine  freight  rates. 

6.  To  expand  the  present  telephone  service. 

FINANCE   AND    GENERAL   ECONOMICS. 

1.  To  economize  the  administrative  expenditures. 

2.  To  adjust  the  taxation:  (a)  either  to  abolish  or  lower  war  taxes 
injurious  to  trade  or  manufacturing  prosperity,  such  as  stamp  duty 
on  checks,  import  duty  on  rice,  cocoons,  consumption  tax  on  fabrics; 
{b)  Government  monopolies,  such  as  tobacco,  salt,  camphor,  are  desira- 
ble neither  as  a  Government  resource  nor  as  bettering  the  industry; 
salt  monopoly,  first  of  all,  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  some  other 
resource  is  found;  there  should  be  no  other  Government  monopoly. 

3.  Redemption  and  consolidation  of  public  land. 

4.  To  give  every  possible  caution  to  cneck  the  overfow  of  circulating 
currency. 

5.  To  better  the  money  market. 

6.  To  consolidate  the  banking  houses  of  the  Empire. 

7.  Immediate  establishment  of  Japano-Chinese  bank. 

COTTON    IMPORTS. 

Improvements  have  been  made  to  Osaka  Harbor,  and  the  Cotton 
Spinners'  Union  has  arranged  to  have  its  Bombay  deliveries  of  raw 
cotton  made  there  instead  of  transshipped  from  Kobe,  as  heretofore. 
The  Bombay  imports  amount  to  500,000  bales  annually,  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  which  is  consumed  around  Osaka.  Although  the  change  means 
more  expense  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  canning  line,  apart  from 
the  possible  abolition  of  the  Government  subsidy  on  the  Bombay  line 
from  next  year,  the  company  agreed  to  the  spinners'  request,  and  the 
freight  rate  has  been  fixed  at  $3.35  per  ton. 

KNITTING  INDUSTRY. 
CHARACTER   OF   FABRICS   PRODUCED   AND   MACHINES   EMPLOYED. 

Consul  Sharp,  of  Kobe,  responding  to  requests  from  the  United 
States,  reports  briefly  on  the  knitting  industry  of  Kobe  and  furnishes 
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several  samples  which  show  the  character  of  the  garments  made.  The 
samples  include  a  seamless  shirt  which  is  largely  exported  to  China, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  India,  together  with  an  arctic  shirt  made 
on  a  circular  machine  and  an  ordinary  shirt  made  on  a  horizontal 
machine.  These  samples  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures by  manufacturers  of  similar  goods  in  this  country.  The 
consul  writes : 

The  knitting  industry  of  this  consular  district,  which  is  not  so 
extensive  as  imagined,  nas  its  headquarters  in  Osaka.  Mr.  Sosuke 
Izuoka,  of  53  Nishi-Dotombori  Nichome,  Osaka,  is  at  the  head  of  this 
trade  and  employs  steam  power  with  the  best  machinery,  imported 
from  Heidelmann,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  and  from  English  makers. 
The  machines  employed  are  known  as  circular  knitting  machines  and 
horizontal-bar  machines,  the  former  turning  out  seamless  goods,  while 
the  latter  weave  fabrics  which  ^re  cut  and  sewed  into  the  required 
styles.  The  sewing  machines  used  for  this  purpose  are  principally  of 
American  manufacture,  Singer  machines  being  most  popular. 

This  industry  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  aiming  to  turn  out 
a  superior  quality  of  goods  from  cotton,  hemp,  and  wool,  in  a  distinct 
imitation  of  such  imported  articles  as  "  Wright's  health  wear,"  *'  Seam- 
less all-wool  underwear,"  etc.,  and  designed  for  home  consumption 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  The  other,  and  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  this  industry,  is  for  the  export  trade  to  China, 
Stitiits  Settlements,  and  India. 

There  are  a  few  factories  in  Osaka  which  turn  out  knit  goods,  but 
the  greater  portion  is  conducted  by  small  makers,  who  operate  one  or 
two  machines  in  their  homes,  and  for  this  purpose  cheap  machines  are 
made  by  the  local  iron  works  at  a  cost  within  easy  reach  of  small 
operators.  However,  if  serviceable  machines  at  a  moderate  cost  could 
be  imported,  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for  the  same. 

FORMOSA. 


Consul  Fisher,  of  Tamsui,  sends  the  export  and  import  trade  statis- 
tics of  the  island  of  Formosa  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905.  He 
writes: 

Formosa's  export  trade  for  the  lirst  half  of  1905  amounted  to 
$5,735,000,  of  which  $3,842,000  went  to  Japan  proper.  The  imports 
were  $6,667,000,  of  which  $3,459,000  came  from  Japan  proper.  The 
only  item  of  export  showing  an  increase  is  that  of  sugar,  which 
amounted  to  $2,655,000,  against  $1,635,000  for  the  same  period  of 
1904.  Practically  all  the  sugar  went  to  Japan,  induced  by  war  needs 
and  an  increased  Japanese  import  duty.  The  season's  production  was 
disposed  of  at  fair  prices  by  July  1.  Rice  exports  were  $630,000,  a 
decrease  of  35  per  cent  from  same  period  in  1904,  because  of  the  heavy 
shipments  of  rice  for  military  purposes  the  latter  half  of  1904.  On 
account  of  a  late  season  tea  exports  were  13  per  cent  less,  or  $792,000, 
for  6,046,000  pounds.  The  camphor  exports  for  first  half  of  1905 
were  2,244,000  pounds,  worth  $764,000,  and  camphor  oil  (all  to  Japan) 
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to  the  amount  of  1,847,000  pounds,  valued  at  $326,000,  showing 
decreases  of  10  per  cent.  These  decreases  were  due  to  a  lack  of  labor 
for  operating  the  stills  in  the  forests. 

The  $3,208,000  imports  from  foreign  countries  show  an  increase  of 
2  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1904,  but  a  general  decrease  is  notice- 
able in  quantities  with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  kerosene,  flour,  cotton 
sateens,  and  white  shirtings,  which  are  usually  supplied  from  large 
stocks  at  Hongkong  and  Snanghai.  The  chief  cause  of  this  decrease 
in  many  items  was  the  presence  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  south  Asiatic 
waters;  as  a  consequence  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Formosa  was 
transferred  to  Japan. 

AETIOLES  IMPORTED. 

The  $3,459,000  imports  from  Japan  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent, 
nnainly  in  cotton  tissues,  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  railway  timbers,  iron 

foods,  and  provisions.  For  this  six  months'  period  China  furnished 
l,502,000in exports;  Great  Britain,  $460,000;  United  States,  $396,000; 
British  India,  $342,000;  Germanv,  $29,000;  Dutch  India,  $28,000: 
Korea,  $23,000;  Honkong  (Britisfi),  $27,000;  Australia,  $12,000,  and 
French  Indo-China,  $12,000. 

In  articles  of  import  opium  led  the  list  with  172,000  pounds  at 
$659,000,  kerosene  next  with  $282,000  value,  leaf  tobacco  worth  $214,- 
000,  and  rice  $148,000.  In  textile  goods  white  cotton  shirting  imports 
were  $98,000,  gray  shirtings  $35,000,  cotton  sateens  $96,000,  cotton 
and  China-grass  tissues  $103,000,  and  raw  cotton  $21,000.  The  six 
months'  imports  of  lumber  were  $134,000,  wheat  flour  $80,000,  joss 

Bper  $64,000,  Chinese  paper  $72,000.  porcelain  and  earthenware 
9,000,  ginseng  $54,000,  packing  mats  $47,000,  oil  cake  $33,000,  hogs 
$33,000,  iron  pans  $25,000,  salted  fish  $20,000,  vermicelli  $20,000,  and 
Chinese  boots  $10,000. 

The  United  States  took  from  Formosa  in  the  first  half  of  1905 
1,885,000  pounds  of  Oolong  tea  appraised  at  $288,000;  730,000  pounds 
of  camphor  worth  $275,0W),  and  1,171,000  pounds  of  sulphur  worth 
$7,400.  In  return  we  furnished  kerosene  worth  $255,000,  flour  at 
$80,000,  bridge  material  at  $27,000,  ginseng  at  $16,000,  dried  shrimps 
$5,000,  machinery  $3,000,  and  sewing  machines,  gramaphones,  and 
typewriters  worth  $560. 

THE   HEMP  INDUSTRY. 

I  have  to  report  that  a  company,  the^  Taiwan  Hemp  Manufacturing 
Company,  has  recently  been  organized  in  Formosa,  with  a  capital  of 
200,000  yen  ($99,600),  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  jute  bags 
from  native  grown  jute.  The  factory  will  be  located  at  Koroton,  m 
the  west  central  part  of  the  island.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  550,000 
bags  per  year,  and  will  employ  100  hands.  The  machinery  will  be 
driven  by  electricity,  to  be  generated  by  water  power,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  purchased  in  Great  Britain.  The  company  contemplates  taking 
up  later  the  manufacture  of  textiles  from  Cnina  grass  (white  ramie). 
Tnis  will  be  the  first  plant  of  its  kind  in  Formosa.  The  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  rice  from  the  island  during  recent  years  has  created  a 
large  demand  for  jute  bags,  which  is  now  supplied  chiefly  from  British 
India.  As  there  is  also  a  growing  demand  tor  jute  bags  in  Japan,  this 
IS  the  commencement  of  an  industry  which  appears  to  have  a  very 
encouraging  future.  ^  I 
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The  annual  productions  in  Formosa  of  jute  and  China  grass  are  at 
present  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  each.  These  materials  are  prac- 
tically all  exported  to  China.  Should  conditions  warrant,  these 
productions  could  be  indefinitely  increased. 


STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 
HINTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  MANUFACTURERS. 

EXTENT  AND   CHARACTER    OF    IMPORTS — AMERICAN    TRADE   CAN   BE 
LARGELY   EXTENDED. 

Consul-Geneml  Wil})er,  of  Singapore,  in  reply  to  inquiries  from 
the  United  States,  writes  the  following  letter,  which  contains  much 
information,  concisely  put,  in  regard  to  the  general  trade  in  the  Straits 
Settlements.  The  consul-general  repeats  what  has  so  frequently  been 
reported  from  various  sections  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the  failure  of 
American  manufacturers  to  furnish  the  style  of  goods- required: 

The  practice  of  sending  out  circulars  and  catalogues,  at  a  great 
expense,  by  our  manufacturers  with  the  expectation  of  competing 
with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries  who  have,  and  have  had  for 
years,  resident  and  traveling  representatives  of  their  own  nationality 
on  the  spot  to  push  and  drum  the  trade,  is  purely  and  simply  the 
height  oi  folly.  The  question  as  to  how  foreign  trade  may  be  acquired 
is  a  simple  one.  Every  mamifacturcr  in  the  United  States  can  answer 
it  by  asting  himself  this  question:  "How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  intro- 
duce my  products  in  a  territory  in  the  United  States  where  I  or  my 
products  are  not  known  if "  If  his  competitors  have  personal  represen- 
tatives on  the  ground  there  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  He 
must  go  and  do  likewise.  In  addition  to  this  he  nmst  expend  a  liberal 
amount  in  advertising  when  the  case  demands.  This  is  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East.  The  English  and  German  manufacturers  have  for 
years  had  resident  representatives  on  the  ground  drumming  the  trade 
early  and  late,  expending  liberal  amounts  in  advertising,  and  are  aided 
in  their  efforts  by  having  regular  steamship  lines  from  home  under 
their  own  flag,  making  regular  weekly  and  fortnightly  trips,  whereby 
they  arc  enabled  to  guarantee  time  deliveries.  In  the  sale  of  all  kinas 
of  goods  in  this  section  of  the  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
different  requirements,  produce  the  kind  and  qualit}-  of  goods  required, 
and  not  try,  or  attempt,  to  educate  the  native  to  buy  that  which  he 
does  not  want  and  will  not  have. 

CLASS   OF   1MK)DS   SOLD. 

As  regards  the  kind  and  character  of  goods  sold  here  attention  is 
directed  to  the  following: 

J^/'orit<i'mu^, — American  canned  vegeta])les  are  gradually  being  intro- 
duced. Canned  fruits  show  satisfactory  increase.  Canned  meats  are 
limited  practicall}'  to  the  European  population.  A  growing  demand 
for  cereals  in  1  and  2  pound  tins,  but  little  headway  can  be  made  with- 
out a  liberal  expenditure  for  advertising.     In  this  climate  no  cereals 
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or  provisions  of  any  kind  will  stand  up  unless  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins.  It  would  simply  be  folly  to  bring  out  any  samples  of 
cereals,  dried  fruits,  dried  lisn,  or  cheese  unless  put  up  in  this  way. 

Flour. — ^Trade  in  Pacific  coast  flour  has  been  considerable,  but  is  fast 
losing  ground.  The  Australian  flour  is  taking  its  place  on  account 
of  the  Chinese  boycott.  Eastern  flours  are  too  high  priced  for  this 
market. 

Piece  goods. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  import 
from  Europe.  None  of  our  American  manufacturers  put  up  the  class 
of  goods  required  for  this  market  and  have  never  shown  a  aisposition 
to  do  so.  Our  American  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  confined  to  a  limited 
sale  on  a  certain  grade  of  drill. 

Dry  goods  sundries. — Inunense  quantities  of  odds  and  ends  come 
under  this  heading,  such  as  buttons,  thread,  trimmings  of  all  kinds, 
cheap  umbrellas  and  pai-asols,  infants'  caps  and  shoes.  A  large  assort- 
ment of  cheap  trinkets  are  sold  in  this  market,  principally  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  compete  in  price. 
These  classes  of  goods  are  sold  principally  to  the  natives.  They  must 
be  the  cheapest. 

AMERICAN    SHOES   IMITATED. 

Boots  and  slwes. — There  is  a  limited  demand  for  boots  and  shoes. 
Sales  of  American  shoes  have  been  cut  into  recently  by  English  manu- 
facturers who  are  making  shoes  on  American  last^  with  American 
machinery,  but  who  very  wisely  cater  to  local  styles.  Our  manufac- 
turers seem  to  disregard  this;  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  make  head- 
way in  this  bmnch  of  business.  The  demand  for  these  goods  is  not 
confined  to  Europeans.  The  Chinese,  who  predominate,  and  Malays 
are  good  buyers,  and  a  large  trade  could  be  had  if  American  manu- 
facturers would  furnish  the  style  of  goods  required  and  be  content 
with  moderate  orders  and  small  profits  until  the  trade  is  well  started. 
Such  a  manufacturer  could  secure  a  large  business.  Any  chop  or 
brand  that  is  satisfactory  and  becomes  well  known  secures  a  very 
tenacious  grip  on  the  market. 

Machinery. — Sawmill  machinery,  steam  and  hand  pumps,  mining 
machinery,  are  all  salable,  but  for  the  present  business  is  dull  owing 
to  general  trade  depression.  The  only  way  we  can  expect  to  do  much 
business  in  this  line  is  to  have  an  American  engineering  concern  on 
the  ground  carrying  a  stock  of  pumps,  portable  engines,  oil-well  and 
electrical  supplies,  as  the  local  engineering  concerns  do  not  favor 
American  machinery  and  will  switch  the  Chinese  from  us  at  every 
opportunit3\  We  are  soon  to  have  electric  light  and  power.  There 
is  already  a  large  demand  for  electric-light  fittings,  fans,  and  small 
motors  for  machine  purposes. 

HARDWARE   AND   NOVELTIES. 

•  Hardware. — Some  American  hardware  is  being  sold  here.  The 
possibilities  are  favorable  for  a  much  larger  business.  I  think  per- 
haps the  high  finish  of  our  goods  makes  them  cost  more  and  retards 
the  sale  on  some  linCvS.  The  Chinese  do  not  care  so  much  for  finish, 
and  in  this  way  the  Germans  and  English,  who  study  these  matters 
verv  closelv,  meet  requirements  and  prices,  and  therefore  secure  the 
bulk  of  tfie  trade.  American  locks  are  growing  in  favor.  The 
enamel-ware  trade  is  controlled  b}^  the  Germans.  ^  t 
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Novelties, — Goods  of  this  description  go  well  with  the  Chinese  and 
natives. 

Clocks. — ^This  trade  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Japanese. 

Watches. — Controlled  by  the  Swiss  and  French,  who  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  the  cheap  kind. 

This  market  is  a  cheap  one,  and  competition  both  in  prices  and  long 
credit  to  native  buyers  is  very  keen.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  sold  here 
is  of  a  cheap  character. 

TIN   EXPORTS   FROM   THE   MALAY   STATES. 

During  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 1905,  the  Federated  Malay 
States  exported  268,323  piculs  (15,376  tons)  of  tin,  and  448,080  piculs 
(6,731  tons)  of  tin  ore,  or  a  total  of  707,404  piculs  (42,107  tons).  The 
duty  collected  by  the  Government  on  this  output  amounted  to  $3,781,717 
gold.  The  output  of  tin  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  was 
less  than  that  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year  by  7,942  piculs 
(524  tons).  The  output  of  tin  ore  exceeded  that  of  last  year  for  the 
period  in  question  by  798  piculs  (53  tons).  Compared  with  the  duty 
realized  in  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase 
of  $183,522  gold,  each  State  being  responsible  for  the  increase.  The 
only  State  which  showed  an  increase  in  block  tin  is  Pahang,  5,083  piculs 
as  against  4,424  piculs;  and  while  Perak,  Negri  Sembilan  and  Pahang 
each  showed  an  increase  in  tin  ore,  only  in  Selangor  has  there  been  a 
decrease,  and  that  by  4,993  piculs.  Comparing  the  output  of  the  metal 
from  all  four  of  the  States  during  the  period  under  review,  with  the 
first  ten  months  of  1904,  the  net  decrease  is  7,143  piculs  (476  tons). 


INDIA. 

THE  KEROSENE  TRADE. 

RUSSIA   CONTROLS  LOW   GRADES — NEW   PIPE  LINE. 

Consul  Fee,  of  Bombay,  reports  on  the  illuminating-oil  trade  of  that 
part  of  British  India  as  follows: 

Of  the  22,500,000  gallons  of  kerosene  oil  imported  into  Bombay 
during  the  year  1904-5  Russia  was  credited  with  over  17,000,000,  valued 
at  nearly  two  million  dollars  gold.  She  has  never  been  able  to  meet 
the  competition  of  America  in  the  higher  grades  of  oils,,  but  for  some 
years  has  substantially  controlled  the  market  in  India  for  low-grade 
and  low-priced  oils.  Other  oils  have  lately  come  into  the  Indian  mar- 
kets that  are  proving  themselves  strong  competitors  of  the  Russian 
oils  in  low  grades  as  well  as  in  cheapness.  Dutch  Borneo  has  within 
three  years  increased  her  exports  of  kerosene  to  Bombay  from  500,000 
to  3,500,000  gallons.  The  fusion  of  the  interests  of  Shell  Transpor- 
tation and  Royal  Dutch  companies  in  the  combination  known  as  the 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
oil  fields  of  both  Borneo  and  Java.  Burma  oil  shows  a  wonderful 
advance,  and  the  first  shipment  of  its  oil  to  Bombay  was  recorded  last 
year.  Burma,  being  politically  a  part  of  British  India,  imports  its  oil 
into  Bombay  duty  free,  and  while  the  effect  of  this  new  and  undeveloped 
factor  can  scarcely  be  gauged  as  yet,  this  must  undoubtedly  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  prices  in  kerosene.         { 
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RUSSIAN   OIL  DISADVANTAGE. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  lately  been  giving  its  attention  to 
the  importation  of  Russian  oil.  It  is  thought  that  with  the  aid  of  her 
advanced  methods  of  refining,  her  system  of  bulk  transportation  and 
installations,  she  will  be  able  to  successfully  meet  the  competition  of 
both  Borneo  and  Burma  in  the  kerosene  markets  of  India.  The  Rus- 
sian oil  imported  into  India  is  produced  near  Baku,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  there  it  is  carried  across  Trans- 
Caucasia,  a  distance  of  some  500  miles,  by  railroad  by  way  of  Tiflis, 
to  the  port  of  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  tank  cars  holdmg  10  tons 
each,  after  the  manner  of  those  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  over 
thirty  years  ago.  The  cost  of  railway  freight  is  $6.50  per  ton,  the  cars 
having  to  return  empty,  causing  serious  impediment  to  railway  traffic. 
The  oil  is  then  loaded  on  oil  steamers,  which  transport  it  across  the 
Black  Sea,  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  down  the  ^gean 
Sea,  across  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Suez  Canal,  through  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay,  some  6,000  miles,  although 
Bombay  is  only  about  2,000  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Jiaku.  How- 
ever, something  is  being  done  to  lessen  costs  of  transportation. 

PIPE   LINE  TO   SAVE   TWO   CENTS   PER  GALLON. 

A  pipe  line  to  unite  the  oil  wells  at  Baku  with  the  port  of  Batoum 
has  been  completed  and  will  not  fail  to  have  a  most  important  and 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  industry  of  Russian  oil.  The  length  of  the 
line  is  570  miles.  It  crosses  the  watershed  of  the  province  and  will 
carry  crude  oil  from  Baku  to  be  distilled  and  shipped  at  Batoum.  At 
intervals  along  the  length  of  the  line  are  large  tanks  and  pumping 
stations  which  provide  the  power  to  propel  the  oil  through  the  pipes. 
The  line  supplies  its  own  fuel  and  the  tanks  enable  the  oil  to  accuma- 
late  in  case  or  accident  or  necessary  alteration  on  any  part  of  the  pipes. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  tanks  and  pipes  of  the  line  is  roughly 
112,507  tons,  and  the  cost  of  the  installation  is  said  to  be  $4,000,000. 
Much  of  the  distillation  and  manipulation  of  the  oil  will  now  take 
place  at  Batoum.  The  saving  in  freight  by  pipe  line  is  estimated  to 
be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  old  car  freight,  and  this  fact  will  doubtless 
be  made  use  of  in  competition  in  the  oil  markets  of  India.  The 
increase  of  exports  is  estimated  to  amount  to  over  one-half  million  of 
tons  per  year  and  a  lessening  of  costs  of  oil  of  about  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon by  reason  of  the  new  pipe-line  transportation. 


The  Yokohama  Mail  reports  the  formation  of  a  Japanese  beer  trust, 
the  three  beer  companies,  the  Nippon,  the  Sapporo,  and  the  Osaka, 
having  agreed  to  unite  and  form  one  concern.  This  result  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  advice  of  the  minister  of  state 
for  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  manufacture  of  beer  in  Japan 
amounted  to  3,800,000  gallons  in  1904,  being  almost  double  the  pro- 
duction for  1902.  However,  the  production  of  1901,  before  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax,  reached  4,800,000  gallons.  The  expoils  of  beer  in  1904 
were  valued  at  $375,000,  while  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1905  the 
exports  reached  $650,000.  Japan  is  increasing  her  sales  of  beer  in 
Korea  and  China. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

ACTION  AGAINST  ENCROACHMENTS  BY  TRUSTS. 

ADMISSION   OF   IMPORTS   TO   BE   REGULATED — KESTRICmON   ON  AGRICUT.- 

TURAL  MACHINERY. 

Consul-General  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  reports  that  the  Australian 
Parliament,  which  was  prorogued  in  December,  was  expected  to  recon- 
vene in  February,  and  that  Governor-General  Lord  Northcote  in  his 
speech  made  the  following  statement: 

''My  advisors  will  take  such  action  as  is  possible  and  necessary  to 
secure  the  interests  of  Australian  producers  and  consumers  against 
the  unfair  encroachments  of  foreign  or  domestic  commercial  trusts, 
which  operate  to  the  detriment  of  all  classes  of  the  community."  The 
consul  adds:  This  statement  has  reference  to  a  bill  which  is  being  pre- 
pared b}^  the  ministry  and  will  be  introduced  next  session  to  regulate 
^'trusts,"  "combines,"  etc.,  and  will  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  shipment  to  and  sale  in  Australia  of  harvesting  machin- 
ery and  implements  now  imported  from  America. 

ANTITRUST   LEGISLATIOX. 

The  agitation  is  now  taking  official  form  against  the  alleged  importa- 
tion at  low  prices  into  Australia  by  American  and  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  harvesters  and  other  agricultural  machinery  with  the 
reported  object  of  crushing  out  the  local  manufacturers  of  these 
machines.  Action  to  deal  with  this  alleged  griev^ance  has  now  been 
taken  by  the  federal  government,  Sir  William  Lyne,  the  minister  for 
customs,  having  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to 

{prohibit  trusts  or  combines  from  operating  in  the  Commonwealth, 
t  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  force  the  measure  through 
Parliament  before  it  adjourns. 

THE   NEW    SOUTH    WALES   LIQUOR  BILL. 

The  amending  liquor  bill  has  now  become  law,  having  passed  through 
both  houses  of  Parliament  without  any  material  amendment.  Curiously 
enough,  the  measure  is  hailed  with  some  satisfaction  b}^  each  of  the 
opposing  parties  concerned — the  liquor  sellers  and  the  temperance 
reformers.  It  contains  features  acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  pro- 
vision for  a  three-fifths  majority  before  a  no-license  vote  can  be  car- 
ried, the  grading  of  licenses,  and  the  bringing  of  clubs  under  the 
control  of  the  act  are  among  the  features  that  please  the  former,  and 
the  advocates  of  temperance  are  gratified  with  the  stringent  clauses 
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for  the  suppression  of  Sunday  trading,  the  concession  to  the  people  of 
the  right  of  closing  hotels  without  monetary  compensation  to  the 
licensees  displaced,  the  restriction  of  the  employment  of  young  girls 
in  public  house  bars,  and  other  principles. 

The  recent  general  elections  in  New  Zealand,  at  which  the  local 
option  vote  was  also  taken,  has  had  the  result  of  leaving  matters 
pretty  much  as  they  were,  the  Prohibition  party,  despite  a  vigorous 
campaign,  having  made  little  if  any  headway. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS. 

Responding  to  inquiries  from  parties  in  New  York,  Consul-General 
Bray  writes  that  a  floating  exhibition  of  American  manufactured  prod- 
ucts would  do  much  by  its  novelty  to  further  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  in  Australia,  the  importations  of  which  are  constantly 
increasing.     The  Consul-General  says: 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  naturally  a  strong 
svmpathetic  feeling  in  Australia  for  British  goods,  which  are  given 
the  preference,  quality  and  price  being  equal.  The  exposition  must, 
therefore,  bring  only  such  articles  as  will  compare  favorably  in  these 
respects  with  British  and  German  goods.  The  trade  connections  of 
the  Australian  firms  are  well  established,  many  of  them  having  repre- 
sentatives in  England  and  Europe  and  some  in  America.  Leading 
English  manufacturers  also  have  oranch  houses  in  Australia. 

"file  consul-general  suggests  that  American  manufactures  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  should  find  larger  sales  in  Australia:  Cotton  goods,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  machine  tools,  bicycles  and  motors,  shoes,  hats  in 
English  shapes,  clocks  and  watches,  novelties  of  all  kinds,  arms  and 
ammunition,  drugs,  electrical  material,  fancy  goods,  lamps  and  lamp 
ware,  leather  ware,  paper,  wooden  ware,  musical  instruments,  paints 
and  colors,  lager  beer,  etc. 

IRON   AND  STEEL  IMPORTS. 

Responding  to  other  requests  from  New  York  parties  for  iron  and 
steel  imports  by  Australia  in  1904,  Consul-General  Bray  reports  that 
these  were  supplied  almost  entire!}^  by  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
list  of  bar,  rod,  girder,  plate,  and  sheet  iron  and  steel  the  total  hun- 
dredweight was  1,340,000,  valued  at  $2,767,000.  Of  this,  the  mother 
country  supplied  1,006,000  hundredweight,  worth  $2,047,000.  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  each  supplied  about  $300,000  worth  of  these 
articles,  and  the  United  States  only  $100,000.  In  galvanized  plate  and 
sheet  steel,  the  United  Kingdom  sold  Australia  1,017,000  hundred- 
weight, appraised  at  $4,393,000;  the  United  States  came  second  on  the 
list,  with  only  $35,000,  and  Germany  with  the  small  amount  of  $2,400. 
The  Australian  imports  of  pig  and  scrap  iron  and  steel  totaled  883,400 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $716,000.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished 
$585,000  of  this,  Germany  $65,000,  Norwav  $41,000,  Canada  $8,000, 
Sweden  $6,000,  Belgium  $5,000,  and  the  Uni'ted  States  $1,700  in  value. 

FLOUR   EXPORTS  TO   ENGLAND. 

During  the  eleven  months  from  January  1  to  November  30,  1905, 
the  exports  of  flour  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  show  a  large 
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increase  over  those  of  the  twelve  months  of  1904,  though  the  exports 
of  wheat  are  less.  The  flour  exports  amount  to  nearly  150,000  tohs,  of 
a  value  of  $5,353,000,  which  compai'es  with  exports  for  the  full  year 
1904  of  $3,858,000,  in  1903  of  $297,000,  and  in  1900  of  $2,096,000. 

The  bulk  of  Australian  flour  is  sent  to  England,  and  the  largely 
increased  quantity  sent  this  year  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  diminished 
supplies  from  America,  which  have  enabled  the  Australian  exporters 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  thus  presented  in  a  manner  that  was 
not  previously  possible.  The  exports  to  the  Philippines  and  the  East, 
as  well  as  to  south  Africa,  also  show  increases. 

The  Australian  wheat  harvest  of  1905-6  is  estimated  by  the  Melbourne 
Journal  of  Commerce  at  58,038,000  bushels.  Allowing  24,000,000 
bushels  for  home  needs  and  4,000,000  bushels  for  seed,  niere  will  be 
a  surplus  of  over  30,000,000  bushels  for  export.  The  crop  in  1904-5 
was  54,537,000  bushels,  and  in  1903-4  74,150,000  bushels. 

AUSTRALIAN   BUTTER  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  butter  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the 
month  of  October,  1905,  amounted  to  5,856,000  pounds,  against 
7,160.000  poimds  for  October.  1904,  a  decrease  of  1,304,000  pounds. 
For  the  ten  months  of  1905  tne  total  exports  of  butter  amounted  to 
36,971,000  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $7,248,000.  The  exports  of  butter 
from  Australia  during  the  twelve  months  of  1904  were  66,157,000 
pounds,  and  36,971,000  pounds  in  1905.  However,  the  returns  are  yet 
to  be  made  for  the  heavy  export  months  of  November  and  Decemlier, 
which  in  1904  amounted  to  26,000,000  pounds. 

SCANDINAVIA   TO   AUSTRALIA. 

The  German-Austmlian  Steamship  Company  has  decided  to  run  a 
regular  steamship  line  between  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Australia, 
and  four  departures  are  announced  for  1906.  The  first  steamer  will 
leave  in  January,  to  be  followed  by  another  for  March-April  loading, 
another  for  June- July,  and  the  fourth  for  September-October.  The 
ports  of  loading  are  expected  to  be  Fredrikstaat  and  Gothenburg. 

Apart  from  lumber  which  comes  to  Australia  by  sailing  vessels,  the 
imports  from  Norway  and  Sweden  are  small.  The  totals  from  Norway 
have  averaged  $1,624,000  for  the  past  five  years,  while  those  from 
Sweden  have  steadily  decreased  from  $670,000  in  1900  to  $381,000  in 
1904.  Imports  from  Norway  in  1904  comprised:  Lumber,  $1,597,757; 
pig  iron,  $39,866;  preserved  fish,  $20,055;  preserved  milk,  $12,507; 
manufactures  of  wood,  $2,886;  all  other,  $8,356.  The  imports  from 
Sweden  during  the  same  period  consisted  of — lumber,  $353,456;  cal- 
cium carbide,  $1,674;  machinery,  $1,183;  matches,  $5,421;  paper, 
$1,265;  pig  iron,  $5,986;  all  other,  $11,936. 

EXPORT  OF  WHEAT   FOR  THE   LAST  SEASON. 

The  total  exports  for  the  season  consist  of  25,020,343  bushels  of 
wheat  and  1,518,529  sacks  of  flour,  equivalent  together  to  32,309,281 
bushels  of  wheat,  against  39,757,429  bushels  for  the  previous  season. 
The  exports  in  the  form  of  wheat  have  been  suialler  by  9,590,738 
bushels,  but  exports  of  flour  have  been  larger  by  446,373  sacks.     A 
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summary  of  the  exports  of  each  State  of  Australia  to  over-sea  destina- 
tions during  the  season  is  as  follows: 


From — 


Victoria 

South  Austral  in  . . , 
New  South  Wales , 

Queensland 

Western  Australia. 

Total 


Wheat. 


Bwhels. 

12,618,677 

7,598,706 

4,661,680 

207,464 

48,917 


26,020,343 


Flour. 


Sade8. 
631.968 
427,225 
412,048 
47,308 


1,618,529 


Equivalent 
in  wheat. 


Bu$hde. 
16,546,961 
9,649,886 
6,629,486 
434,642 
48,917 


82,309,281 


Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  and  about  one-third  of  the  flour 
have  gone  to  Europe.  Substantial  quantities  have  gone  to  South 
Africa,  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  miscellaneous  destina- 
tions, including  the  West  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  China,  and 
Japan,  a  considerable  development  having  taken  place  in  business  with 
the  East.  Destinations  for  the  past  season  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 


To- 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Equivalent 
in  wheat. 

Europe 

BuaheU. 

18,222,127 

4,669,213 

1,526,947 

702,066 

Sacks. 
643,120 
467,623 

BushOa. 

20,829,103 
6,765,803 
1,626,947 
3,187,428 

South  Africa 

South  ATTi<»Hr^R  . .  ^ ,  - . , 

Other  places 

617,786 

Total 

25,020,343 

1,618,629 

32,309,281 

The  value  of  the  past  season's  exports  is  estimated  at  nearly  $25,- 
792,450,  against  about  $30,658,950  tor  the  previous  season. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 


CULTIVATION   OF  COCOANUT8  IN  TAHITI. 

In  reply  to  a  New  York  inquiry,  Consul  Doty  writes  from  Tahiti, 
Society  Islands,  that  French  Oceania  has  large  tracts  of  land  devoted 
to  cocoanut  plantations.  There  yet  remain  large  areas  which  could 
profitably  be  cleared  and  planted  with  cocoanuts.  In  view  of  the  pos- 
sible completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  decade  hence,  cocoanut-Iand 
investments,  on  the  part  of  American  corporations,  would  appear  to 
be  safe  business  ventures.  This  colony  exported  to  San  trancisco 
last  year  cocoanuts  weighing  1,349,812  pounds,  valued  at  16,999.70. 
During  the  previous  year  the  shipment  weighed  1,783,841  pounds, 
valued  at  $9,097.55.  At  present  the  preferred  method  of  shipment  is 
to  remove  the  husk  and  pack  40  nuts  to  the  sack,  taking  care  tnat  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  cany  very  well  during  a  journey 
of  about  three  weeks.  The  cocoanut.  is  generally  made  into  copra 
here,  of  which  the  shipments  in  1904  were  12,046,245  pounds,  valued 
at  $307,079.10;  in  1903,  18,430,047  pounds,  valued  at  $408,608.27.  Oil, 
fiber,  yarn,  etc.,  are  not  manufactured  here. 
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THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

ANALYSIS  AND  REVIEW  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

STATEMENT  OF   IMPORTS— KEIJ^TIVE   SHARE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  report  from  Special  Agent  Hutchinson  on  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Argentina  closes  the  series  which  has  l>een  prepared  by 
him  on  that  subject  and  published  in  previous  numbers  of  monthly 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports: 

In  previous  reports  an  analysis  has  been  given  of  Argentina's  for- 
eign purchases  of  the  six  most  important  classes  of  goods  into  which 
that  country's  imports  are  divided  in  her  official  statistics.  There 
remain  nine  other  classes,  of  less  importance,  to  be  considered,  namely, 
oils,  chemicals,  drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  sundry  manufactures  not  stated 
elsewhere,  other  metals  than  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof, 
tobacco  and  its  manufactures,  paper  and  its  manufactures,  leather  and 
its  manufactures,  paints,  coloi^s,  etc.,  and  live  animals.  In  the  present 
report  only  the  more  important  items  in  these  various  classes  will  be 
touched  upon,  especially  those  in  which  there  are  possibilities  of 
development  of  American  tmde.  The  annexed  table  shows  av^eraffe 
annual  values  for  the  two  periods  given  and  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  received  from  the  United  States.  Values  are  in  thousands  of 
gold  pesos  (1  peso  =  96.5  cents).  This  explanation  applies  to  all  the 
statistical  tables  given  in  this  report. 

OILS   (fixed,    MINERAL,    VOLATH.E,    AND   MEDICINAL). 


18»5-189«. 


1900-1904. 


Articles. 


All  coun- 1 
tries. 


Olive  oil 1,191.0 

Kerosene 979. 0 

Lubricating  oil 357. 0 

Naphtha '       316. 0 

Turpentine 106. 0 

Cotton-seed  oil ,         13. 0 

Essences '       100. 0 

Cod-llver  oil 

Benzine I  9. 4 

Gasoline 


Percentage  from 
United  States. 


United  JAll  coun- 
States.        tries. 


14.5 
972.0 
172.0 
32.5 
93.0 
8.3 
8.4 


I 


8.6  I 


Unitetl 
States. 


1,627.0 
1,268.0 
797.0 
129. 0 
124.0  I 
31.0 
89.0  ' 
10.0 
8.2  1 
•4.8  I 


65.4 

1,266.0 

427.0 

55.0 

118.0 

29.0 

5.6 

4.2 

7.6 

4.8 


1895-1898. 

1900-1904. 

1.2 

4.0 

99.8 

99.9 

48.2 

53.6 

10.3 

12.7 

87.8 

96.8 

64.1 

94.8 

8.4 

6.8 

42.0 

91.5 

98.4 

100.0 

! 


The  total  imports  of  oils  for  the  years  1S95-1898  averaged  in 
United  States  gold  $3,227,000  per  annum;  for  1900-1904  this  rose  to 
$4,437,000  per  annum,  and  for  the  year  1904  alone  to  $5,989,000. 
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The  United  States  naturally  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  except  in  vari- 
ous small  items  such  as  palm  oil,  linseed  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  cocoanut 
oil,  etc.,  the  total  imports  of  which  are  insignificant.  In  all  the  articles 
of  the  above  list  the  share  of  the  United  btates  is  increasing,  though 
in  olive  oil,  naphtha,  and  essences  our  trade  is  small  as  compared  with 
other  countries.  Olive  oil  is  purchased  mainly  from  Italy  (77  per 
cent  of  the  total);  naphtha  from  England  (74  per  cent),  ana  essences 
from  Germany  (47  per  cent),  France  (17  per  cent),  and  Italy  (15  per 
cent). 

In  another  report  attention  has  been  called  to  the  injurjr  done  to 
American  exporters  of  other  goods  than  oils,  through  the  shipment  of 
mixed  cargoes  containing  inflammables.  The  total  weight  of  oils 
imported  from  the  United  States  in  1904  amounted  to  about  60,000 
metric  tons.  This  amount  is  so  large  that  it  seems  as  though  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  steamship  companies  to  hit  upon  some  plan  dj 
which  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  mixed  shipments  might  be 
avoided. 

CHEMICALS,  DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  ETC. 


Average   imports  I  Average  imports      Percentage   from 
1856^1898.  1^0-1904.  United  States. 


Articles. 


All  eoun' 
I     triei*.     I 


From 
United 
States. 


I  All  coun-j 
tries. 


T 


Patent  medicines,  etc 411 

Perfumery,  not  mentioned  elsewhere  ...  187 
Pharmaceutical  preparations,  not  men-  | 

tioned  elsewhere '  244 

Pitch 187 

Common  salt 371 

Gunpowder 35 

Chemicals,  not  mentioned  elsewhere 106 


78 
4 


150 


954 
455 

290 
280 
243 
174 
147 


From 
United 
States. 

1896-1898. 

1900-1904. 

199.0 
9.0 

22.0 
252.0 

18.9 
2.2 

4.6 
80.2 

20.9 
2.0 

7.6 
89.7 

42.6 

24.1 

2.6 

1.9 

1.8 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  small  items  of  less  than  $100,000 
per  annum  each.  Those  in  which  the  United  States  has  any  consider- 
able share  are  given  in  the  annexed  table,  which  shows  annual  percent- 
ages received  for  the  two  periods: 


Articles. 

1895-1898. 

9.0 
.9 

1900-1904.; 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 

32.1  1 

50.0  'I 

Carburet  of  calcium 

27.9  1 

Rockets 

Glucose 

78.9 
65.3 

15.0 
94.7 

Articles. 


Soap,  common 

Soap,  scented 

Sapolio 

Sulphate  of  copper. 
Vaseline,  common. 


189&-1898.  1900-1904. 

I  I 


21.9 
7.6 


37.9 
66.7 


17.4 
10.2 
79.5 
50.0 
77.2 


The  grand  total  of  all  imports  of  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  was 
$2,680,000  (United  States  gold)  per  annum  for  the  years  1895-1898  and 
$4,261,000  per  annum  for  1900-1904.  Foi  the  year  1904  alone  it  rose 
to  $5,804,000. 

Among  the  seven  largest  items  mentioned  above  the  United  States 
has  preponderance  in  only  one — pitch.  In  patent  medicines,  etc., 
France  stands  first,  with  40  per  cent  of  the  ti*aae.  The  United  States 
holds  second  place.  In  perfumery,  also,  France  is  first,  with  80  per 
cent.  In  gunpowder,  chemicals  unenumerated,  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  unenumerated  Germany  leads.     And  the  common  salt 
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comes  almost  exclusively  from  Spain.  The  increase  of  American  trade 
in  patent  medicines,  and  more  especially  in  gunpowder,  is  encouraging. 
We  are  meeting  with  most  success  in  the  sale  of  ammunition  for  sport- 
ing purposes. 

Among  the  ten  smaller  items  noted  above  eight  show  a  remarkable 
growth  of  American  trade.  Only  two — rockets  and  common  soap — show 
a  decline,  our  successful  competitors  being  in  the  former  China  and 
Germany  and  in  the  latter  England,  which  holds  53  per  cent  of  the 
trade.  In  most  of  these  goods  popular  taste  and  prejudice  play  a  most 
important  part  in  determining  the  source  of  imports.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Americans  could  do  a  much  larger  business  by 
judicious  advertising  and  persistent  efforts  to  introduce  their  goods 
through  resident  agents. 

MANUFACTURES   NOT   CLASSIFIED. 


1895-1898. 


190Q-1904. 


Articles. 


gutta- 


Fans 

Eyeglass  frames 

Umbrella  and  paraaol  frames 

Manufactures    of    rubber    and 
percha 

Buttons  of  all  sorts,  except  of  precious 
metals 

Toys  not  mentioned  elsewhere 

Materials  for  tramways 

Materials  for  preserved-meat  establish- 
ments  

Materials  for  bridges 

Materials  for  telephone  installationsa. . . 

Materials  for  telegraph  installations « 

Apothecary's  utensils  and  apparatus  — 


'  All  coun- 
tries. 


31  I 

16 

32 


From 
United 
States. 


0.6 


Stationery  (not  Including  paper) . 
Pencils,  writing  and  drawing,  all  colors. 


Sundries,  unenumerated  , 


148 
138 
112 

13 
56 
10 
27 
83 
59 
20 
604 


.5 

1.1 

72.0 

3.0  I 


.4 

.6  i 

8.0 

5.0 

3.7 

48.0  , 


All  coun- 
tries. 


86.0 

.9 

63.0 

204.0 

186.0 
261.0 
431.0 

43.0 

131.0 

9.0 

22.0 
199.0 

76.0 

31.0 
767.0 


From 
United 
States. 


0.2 
.4 


20.0 


Percentage  from 
United  States. 


1895-1886. 


3.6 


1900-1904. 


0.2 
46.5 


2.4 

.3 

7.0 

.8 

146.0 

64.4 

2.4 

23.7 

1.6 

.5 

3.5 

1.2 

2.3 

15.0 

9.4 

7.6 

8.2 

2.1 

18.1 

46.0 

8.0 

9.6 

1.3 

2,7 

34.0 

5.5 
1.2 
6.2 
5.2 
7.6 
10.1 
6.7 
6.0 


a  Wire  and  instruments  not  included. 

The  grand  total  for  all  this  class  of  goods  averaged  $1,706,000  per 
annum  from  1895  to  1898,  and  $3,901,000  per  annum  for  1900-1904;  in 
1904  it  rose  to  $6,017,000. 

The  largest  items  in  this  class  of  imports  consist  of  materials  for 
various  factories  and  public  utilities,  tramways,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines,  port  and  dock  works,  etc.  These  enterprises  are  in  the 
control  mainly  of  Euroi>eans,  and  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  are  conse- 
quently drawn  from  that  (juarter.  As  to  the  smaller  items,  the  pref- 
erence for  European  goods  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  great  diflfer- 
ences  of  price  or  excellence,  but  mostly  to  the  fact  that  the  great  mass 
of  purchasers  are  familiar  with  the  European  articles  and  not  with  the 
American.  Attempts  made  to  introduce  goods  merely  by  displaying 
them  in  shop  windows  can  not  meet  with  much  success,  yet  this  seems 
to  be  a  metnod  frequently  employed  by  American  manufacturers  of 
these  small  sundry  manufactures. 
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OTHER  METALS  THAN  IRON   AND  STEEL  AND  THEIR   MANUFACTURES. 


189&-1896. 


Articles. 


Brass  wire ' 

Electric  cable  and  wire 

Copper  and  bronze  in  bars  and  plates. . . 

Tin  in  bars  and  ingots 

Tin  plate ; 

Lead  in  bars  and  plates I 

Zinc ; 

Jewelry,  fine,  of  all  sorts,  except  watches 

.    and  precious  stones 

Gas,  electric,  and  oil  fixtures 

Manuiactures  of  copper  and  bronze,  not 

mentioned  elsewhere 

Tinware,  not  mentioned  elsewhere I 

Manufactures  of  sundry  alloys ' 

Silverware i 

Manufactures  of  metals  n.  m.  e I 

Qramopbones,  etc 

Instruments,    mathematical,     optical, 

physical,  and  chemical 

Watches,  gold 

Watches,  other  metals 

Clocks 

Balances 

Printers*  type 

Pins .V. : 

Electric  ventilators 


All 
coun- 
tries. 


16 
291 
96 
71 
324 
164 
110 

160 
109 

274 
32 
59 
69 

159 


From 
United 
States. 


8.1 
80.0 


14.0 
2.0 


17.0 

8.8 

1.7 

2.9 

.7 

36.0 


25 
188 
126 
90 
19 
12 
80 


•7 

1.1 

9.8 

25.0 

4.0 ; 

.5  1 


1900-1904. 


All 
coun- 
tries. 


44.0 
519.0 

92.0 
116.0 
403.0 
224.0 
146.0 

426.0 
108.0 

381.0 
66.0 
77.0 
39.0 

214.0 
8.2 

60.0 
166.0 
250.0 
108.0 
50.0 
24.0 
36.0 
13,0 


Fiom 
United 
States. 


28.0 
29.0 
.7 
.5 
16.0 
.8 
.8 

1.2 
13.2 

89.0 

3.4 

1.1 

.8 

35.0 
4.7 

6.0 
1.0 
10.4 
26.4 
19.0 
2.0 
2.6 
8.6 


Percentage  from 
United  States. 


1896-1898. 


19.2 
10.3 


4.8 
1.2 


.4 
16.6 

1.2 
6.4 
6.0 
1.2 
22.2 


2.9 

.8 

7.4 

27.6 

20.7 

8.8 

.1 


1900-1904. 


62.8 
6.6 
.7 
.4 
4.0 
.1 
.2 

.3 
12,2 

10.2 
6.1 
1.4 
2.1 
16.4 
56.5 

8.8 
.7 

4.2 
24.4 
37.4 

8.8 

7.6 
67.2 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  holds  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in 
brass  wire,  gramophones,  etc.,  and  electric  ventilators.  We  also  hold 
a  larger  share  than  any  other  country  in  balances,  though  Germany  is 
a  close  second.  But  the  total  value  of  the  trade  in  these  articles  is 
small.  The  only  other  articles  of  this  category  in  which  the  United 
States  has  any  considerable  part  of  the  market  are  gas  and  electric 
fixtures,  etc.,  manufactures  of  metals  unenumerated,  and  clocks;  and 
in  all  of  these  our  share  of  the  total  is  decreasing.  Some  of  the  still 
smaller  items  show  a  noteworthy  increase,  such  as  sundry  manufactures 
of  copper  and  bronze,  scientific  instrument.s,  type,  pins,  and  tinware. 


PBETBBBNCE   FOR  EUROPEAN   MAKES. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  smaller  articlcvS  previously  considered, 
the  preference  for  European  makes  of  most  of  the  above  goods  must 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  American  goods  are  little  known.  Elec- 
tric cable  and  wire  is  purchased  mainly  from  Germany  because  German 
capital  is  interested  largely  in  such  enterprises  in  Argentina.  Even 
electric  fans  are  being  displaced  to  a  certain  extent  by  German.  Ger- 
man and  Italian  type  are  preferred  because  purchasers  get  the  exact 
sizes  they  require  more  readily  from  those  countries  than  from  the 
United  States.  In  other  respects  American  tvpe  is  said  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory.  Cheap  grades  of  American  clocks  are  gaining  a  good 
foothold,  but  cheap  American  watches  are  avoided,  because  they  are 
considered  far  less  durable  than  the  German  of  the  same  grade.  The 
better  grades  of  both  clocks  and  watches  are  mainly  Swiss  and  French. 
Tin  and  tin  plate  are  naturally  almost  wholly  English,  but  tinware  is 
largely  Grerman,  the  American  goods  in  general  being  higher  priced. 
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TOBACCO  AND  ITS  MANUFACTUBES. 


Articles. 


Sheep  dip 

Tobacco: 

Habana.in  leaf 

Other,  in  leaf  .. 
Cigars: 

Habana 

Other 

Cigarettes 


1895-1898. 


All  coun- 
tries. 


1,606 
148 


195 
454 
20 


United 
States. 


215.0 

11.0 
82.0 

121.0 

.1 

3.1 


1900-1904. 


All  coun-    United 


tries. 


1,767 


788 

102 

561 

18 


States. 


i  Percentage  United 
I  States. 

11895-1898.11900-1904. 


871.0 

96.0 
97.0 

40.0 
.6 
1.2 


13.4  I 


7.6 
5.1 


62.0 
*i5*6 


21.1 

a6.5 
13.2 

39.1 

.1 

6.7 


Habana  cigars  and  Habana  tobacco  in  leaf  are  coming  in  increasing 

?[uan titles  directly  from  Cuba.  "Other  cigars"  are  chiefly  Italian 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  "other  leaf  tobacco"  mainly  Bra- 
zilian (62  per  cent).  The  very  large  Italian  population  in  Argentina 
accounts  for  the  preference  for  cheap  Italian  cigars  and  the  proximity 
of  the  Brazilian  tobacco  fields  and  the  cheapness  of  her  product  for 
the  large  import  of  leaf  tobacco  from  that  quarter.  Sheep  dip,  with 
tobacco  as  its  chief  ingredient,  comes  mainly  from  England  (72  per 
cent  of  the  total),  and  the  investments  of  English  capital  in  the  sheep 
industry  of  Argentina  probably  go  a  long  way  toward  accounting  for 
this  fact.  England's  share  in  the  trade  is,  however,  decreasing,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  has  risen  rapidly.  As  this  is  the  largest  item 
of  tobacco  import,  the  possibility  or  still  further  development  of  the 
trade  deserves  the  consideration  of  our  manufacturei*s. 

PAINTS,    VARNISHES,    ETC. 


Articles. 


Mixed  paints 

Paints,  drj',  powder,  etc 

Vamisnes.  all  kinds , 

Shoe  polish ' 

Printers'  and  lithograptiers'  ink — 

Writingink,  all  kinds 

Aniline 


1S95-1898. 

1900-1904 

Percentage  from 
United  States. 

All  coun- 1 
tries.     1 

United 
States. 

All  coun- 
tries. 

United 
States. 

1895-1898. 

1900-1904. 

.7 

2.0 

245 

20,0 

0.9 

8.3 

285 

1.0 

174 

1.7 

.3 

1.0 

162 

10.0 

166 

17.0 

6.0 

10.1 

51 

7.0 

30 

11.0 

13.9 

34.9 

18 

.6 

26 

3.6 

3.2 

13.6 

17 
1 

.2 

23 

84 

.5 

1.2 


2.2 


1 

The  United  States  takes  but  small  part  in  any  of  this  trade,  except 
in  the  unimportant  item  of  shoe  polish.  England  and  Germany  are 
the  largest  providers  of  all  the  other  articles  above  mentioned,  except 
printers'  ink,  which  comes  mainly  from  France.  In  this  last  item,  as 
well  as  in  mixed  paints  and  varnishes,  however,  the  United  States  is 
making  encouraging  advances  and  there  is  promise  of  a  good  market. 
England  at  present  furnishes  67  per  cent  of  the  mixed  paints  and  77 
per  cent  of  the  varnishes,  but  there  is  considerable  complaint  among 
importers  as  to  terms  which  English  manufacturers  are  willing  to 
grant,  and  some  of  the  large  American  producers  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  dissatisfaction.  There  is  a  tendency  also  among  the  fur- 
niture and  cabinet-ware  manufacturers  of  Buenos  Aires  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  lighter  and  more  easily  applied  American  varnishes. 
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The  total  imports  of  all  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  in  1904  amounted 
to  $1,114,000  (United  States  gold);  the  average  for  the  five  years 
1900-1904  was  $868,000  per  annum,  and  for  1895-1898,  $731,000. 
The  trade  as  a  whole  is,  therefore,  a  rapidly  growing  one. 


PAPER 


T>  ITS 

MANUFACTURES. 

1896-1898. 

1900-19(M. 

Percentage  from 
UnltedStates. 

All  coun- 
tries. 

United 
States. 

All  coun- 
tries. 

United 
States. 

1895-1898. 

1900-1904. 

195 

218 

77 

1.6 
1.4 

0.8 

49 

0.2 

0.4 

1.8 

312              2.4 

388 

90.0 

.8 

28.2 

198  ;           1.6 

229 

5.8 

.8 

2.5 

81 

.3 

38 

5.2 

.4 

13.7 

174 

196 
226 

.8 
15.0 

.2 

199 

21.0 

10.7 

6.6 

214 

8.3 

303 

18.0 

3.9 

5.8 

168 

2.8 

151 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

75 

.5 

98 

.7 

.7 

.8 

405 

8.1 

463 

22.4 

2.0 

4.9 

17 

11.2 

19 

10.6 

66.0 

54.7 

26 

1.8 

26 

11.0 

6.8 

42.9 

75 

3.x 

98 

5.8 

4.1 

6.0 

Articles. 


Cardboard 

MlUboanl 

Newspaper 

Writing  paper 

Wrapping  paper 

Cigarette  paper 

Printed  books  and  pamphlets 

Printed   matter,  not  mentioned    else- 
where   

Sundry  manufactures,  unenumerated . . 

Blank  books 

Paper  for  building  purposes 

Sandpaper 

Blotting  paper 

Paper  for  sundry  uses,  unenumerated . . 


The  total  imports  for  1895-1898  amounted  to  $2,617,000  per  annum; 
for  1900-1904  to  $2,996,000  per  annum,  and  for  the  year  1904  alone  to 
$3^883,000  (in  United  States  gold).  This  increase  has  taken  place  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  local  industry  highly  protected 
by  the  national  tariff.  It  is  likely  that  this  local  industry  will  increase 
still  further  if  the  protection  is  maintained,  for  it  is  claimed  that  the 
possibility  of  developing  home  supplies  of  wood  pulp  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  poplar  on  some  of  the  river 
islands. 

AMERICAN   SUCCESS   IN   CERTAIN   ITEMS. 

The  United  States  has  met  with  some  success  in  seveml  of  the 
smaller  items  of  the  list,  notably  sandpaper,  blotting  pajier,  and  toilet 
paper.  Our  share  in  the  wrapping-paper  trade  has  also  mcreased,  but 
the  foreign  purchases  of  this  class  of  goods  are  decreasing  rapidlv 
because  of  the  production  of  the  local  mills.  Our  share  in  the  small 
trade  in  sandpaper,  though  still  predominant,  has  declined,  Germany 
having  been  successful  in  capturing  some  of  it.  In  newspaper  we 
have  made  rapid  advance,  but  there  is  much  complaint  at  present 
because  of  the  tendency  of  our  exporters  to  neglect  their  Argentine 
customers  during  any  shortage  of  supply  for  the  home  market.  Some 
of  the  largest  newspaper  publishers  have  recently  abandoned  their 
American  connections  on  this  account,  and  unless  our  manufacturers 
can  see,  their  way  clear  to  remedy  the  evil  our  tmde  in  this  class  of 
goods  may  be  expect^^d  to  decline. 

Printeci  books  and  pamphlets  natumlly  come  chiefly  from  Spain, 
but  France  and  Italy  also  supply  considerable  amounts.  Blank  books 
are  mainly  English  and  German,  but  the  imports  are  not  large,  for 
there  is  a  considerable  local  manufacture.  W  riting  paper,  formerly 
supplied  principally  by  England  and  Germany,  now  comes  mainly 
from  Italy  and  Germany.  American  writing  paper,  however,  has  a 
good  reputation,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  larger  trade  could  be  carried 
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on,  especially  in  the  better  grades,  if  effort  were  made  to  familiarize 
the  people  with  it. 


LEATHER  AND  ITS  BfANUFACTURES. 


Artlclei. 

1895-1898. 

1900-1904. 

Percentage  from 
UnitedStatee. 

All  coun- 
tries. 

United 
States. 

AJl  coun- 
tries. 

United 
States. 

1895-1898. 

1900-1904. 

Tanned  leather 

677.0 
67.0 
2.8 
38.0 
28.0 
17.0 
16.0 

7.6 
.5 
.8 

638 
121 
85 
56 
37 
11 
29 
88 
61 

78.0 

13.2 

.8 

1.8 

.9 

8.4 

12.2 

Boots  and  shoes 

10.9 

Sole  leather. 

.9 

Gloves  .      .               

Card  cases,  tobacco  pouches,  etc 

.1 

.2 

.8 

13.0 

1.5 

1.2 

.4 

.5 

Valines  etc 

2.7 

"Arreos" 

8.7 

28.0 

44.3 

Belting                         

4.0 

Sundries,  unenurnerated  ^ ,.,,-.-  ^ ,,, , j 

2.0 

The  total  imports  of  leather  goods  of  all  sorts  were  valued  at  $829,000 
per  annum  (United  States  gold)  for  the  years  1895-1898;  $1,107,000 
per  annum  for  1900-1904,  and  $1,362,000  for  1904  alone. 

The  largest  item  is  tanned  leather  for  use  in  the  various  factories 
and  shops,  principally  in  Buenos  Aires.  Of  the  total  imports  of  this 
article  ($638,000),  $253,000  is  calfskin,  of  which  the  tfnited  States 
supplies  14  per  cent;  $168,000  is  kid,  of  which  the  United  States  sends 
11  per  cent;  $157,000,  goatskin  (10  per  cent  from  the  United  States), 
and  $37,000,  sheepskin  (United  States  a  little  over  2  per  cent).  Kid, 
sheepskin,  and  goatskin  are  imported  chiefly  from  France,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  calfskin  trade  is  divided  about  equally  between  France  and 
Germany.  American  leather  is  regarded  as  of  inferior  quality,  and 
the  preference  is,  therefore,  given  to  Europe. 

In  boots  and  shoes  the  United  States  has  made  considerable  advance, 
but  the  trade  at  best  is  not  large,  and  its  future  is  doubtful  because 
of  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  highly  protected  local  factories. 
These  are  now  being  well  equipped  with  the  latest  American  machinery, 
and  are  turning  out  shoes  of  all  classes  and  styles  and  of  verv  good 
quality  at  prices  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  large  foreign 
competition,  except  perhaps  in  goods  of  the  highest  grades.  If  the 
protective  duty  is  maintained  there  is  little  likelfiiood  of  much  further 
development  of  the  trade. 

LIVE  ANIMALS. 

Live  animals  are,  of  course,  imported  almost  exclusively  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  largest  purchases  are  of  cattle  and  sheej),  though 
small  numbers  of  mules,  horses,  and  swine  are  also  brought  in.  Tne 
United  States  takes  only  the  most  insignificant  part  in  the  business, 
partly,  at  least,  because  public  opinion  and  prejudice  turn  rather  toward 
England,  especially  for  the  supply  of  breed  cattle.  For  the  past  year 
or  two  renewed  efforts  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  large  '^  estancie- 
ros "  to  introduce  American  breeds,  and  they  are  said  to  be  meeting 
with  marked  success. 

The  total  foreign  purchases  of  live  animals  is,  however,  small  as  com- 
pared with  other  classes  of  imports,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  decline 
as  home  breeds  are  improved.  The  total  imports  for  1895-1898  aver- 
aged $848,000  per  annum;  for  the  fiv^e  years,  1900-1904,  they  dropped 
to  $519,000  per  annum;  but  there  was  a  recovery  in  1904  to  $934,000. 
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THE  PROFESSIONS. 
REGULATIONS  FOR  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE  AND  DENTISTRY. 

Minister  Beaupr^  furnishes  a  report,  which  is  sapplemental  to  former 
reports  on  regulations  for  the  practice  of  the  prof essions  in  Argentina, 
in  which  he  states  that  gi'aduates  of  American  medical  and  dental 
colleges  with  the  proper  degree  who  wish  to  enter  the  Argentina 
medical  or  dental  faculty  to  practice  their  professions  in  that  country 
must  present  the  following  documents: 

The  diploma  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  graduated.  The 
signatures  of  the  rector  and  secretary  on  the  diploma  must  be  authenti- 
cated bv  the  Secretary  of  State,  ratified  by  an  Argentine  consular 
oflBcer  tnere  resident,  and  his  signature  in  turn  certified  by  the  Argen- 
tine minister  for  foreign  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the 
signatures  on  the  diploma  might  be  authenticated  by  a  local  State  officer 
before  being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington. 

The  diploma  is  then  to  be  presented  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  faculty,  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  same  into  Spanish, 
made  by  a  public  translator  on  stamped  paper.  The  public  translator 
must  also  call  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  and  sign  a  document 
acknowledging  and  confirming  the  genuineness  of  his  signature. 

When  the  diploma  has  been  accepted  by  the  faculty  a  day  will  be 
fixed  on  which  the  candidate  shall  appear  at  the  secretary's  office, 
accompanied  by  two  witnesses,  who  must  not  be  relatives  nor  minors, 
and  who  shall  declare  in  writing  that  the  candidate  is  the  real  and  law- 
ful owner  of  the  diploma  presented.  In  addition  to  this  the  candi- 
date must  present  a  petition,  written  on  stamped  paper  of  the  value  of 
$1,  asking  to  be  inscribed  in  the  faculty,  and  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
examinations  necessary  for  the  "revalidation"  of  his  diploma. 

The  examinations  made  by  the  faculty  are  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  embrace  the  same  groups  of  subjects  and  are  conducted  m  tne 
same  order  and  form  as  prescribed  for  the  alumni  of  the  local  school. 
Provisions  are  made  for  reexaminations,  in  case  of  failure  in  the  first 
instance.  The  fees  for  '^revalidation "are:  Medical  diploma, $382. 14, 
United  States  money;  dental  diploma,  $148.61. 

FIELD  FOR  OYSTER  PLANTING. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  successfully  demonstrated  that  oysters  could 
be  brought  from  the  favored  localities  of  the  United  States  and  placed 
in  the  bays  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  this  Republic  and  there  multiply, 
grow,  and  fatten.  An  American  living  at  Bahia  Blanca  started  such 
an  oyster  bed  in  the  bay  on  which  that  city  is  located,  and  it  grew  and 
developed  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  The  owner  was  about  to 
complete  his  arrangements  for  shipping  oysters  to  this  city  when  the 
Government  commenced  the  construction  of  the  military  port  at  Bahia 
Blanca,  and  in  the  course  of  the  necessary  dredging  destroyed  and 
removed  the  entire  oyster  bed.  Lack  of  capital,  1  believe,  prevented 
further  efforts  by  the  same  person,  and  no  other  attempt  has  since 
been  made.  Our  consular  agent  at  Bahia  Blanca,  Mr.  Walter  T. 
Jones,  has  lived  in  that  city  for  many  years,  has  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts  above  mentioned,  and  could  give  any  necessary  information. 
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FARM    EXPORTS. 


The  exportations  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30,  1905,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1904,  were  as  follows: 


Article. 


Wheat tons.. 

Linseed do... 

Indian  com do. . . 

Flour do... 

Hay do... 

Quebracho  logs do. . . 

Quebracho  extract,  .do. . . 
Frozen  sheep. .  .number. . 


1906. 


2,829, 
644, 

2,138. 
131, 

68, 

258, 

SO, 

3,050, 


000  I 
000 
000 
000  I 
000 
000  I 
000  ' 
000  1 


1904. 


2,268,000 

864.000 

2,207,000 

102.000 

47,000 

227,000 

16,000 

3,669,000 


Article. 

Frozen  quarters  of  cat- 

1      tie tons.. 

Wool do... 

Dried  beef do... 

Butter do... 

Tallow do... 

Hides do... 

1906. 

1904. 

149,000 
150,000 
23,000 
5,000 
40,000 
82,000 

89,000 
147.000 
12.000 
6,000 
83,000 
79,000 

STAMPED   PAPER. 

Minister  Beaupre  forwards  copy  of  a  law  of  Argentina  regulating 
the  use  of  stamped  paper  and  stamps  in  all  commercial  transactions, 
which  became  opemtive  January  1: 

By  this  law  substantially  every  written  contract,  document,  or  obli- 
gation is  made  subject  to  stamp  taxes,  and  w6ere  money  values  are 
stated,  the  stamped  paper  or  stamps  required  are  fixed  at  ^rbout  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  on  expressed  values  from  $20  to 
$100,  10  cents  in  stamps;  from  $101  to  $200,  20  cents  in  stamps,  and 
so  on,  the  increase  being  10  cents  for  each  $100  or  fraction.  There 
are  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  rate  given  will  apply 
to  nearly  all  commercial  transactions.  Among  the  exceptions  may  be 
noted  insurance  policies,  which  must  be  stamped  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed schedule  providing  that  policies  from  $100  to  $1,000  shall  pay 
5  cents,  on  each  $1,000  up  to  $5,(KK),  5  cents,  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
a  charge  of  50  cents,  above  $10,()00  and  not  above  $15,000,  75  cents, 
and  from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  $1.  All  above  that  must  pay  for  each 
additional  $5,000,  or  a  fraction  thereof,  25  cents. 


CHILE. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK. 


MINERAL   AND   AGRICULTURAL    PKODUCIS      AMERICAN    METHODS 

DISCUSSED. 

In  the  following  digest  of  a  valuable  report  by  Consul  Mansfield, 
of  Valparaiso,  the  industrial  and  commercial  prospects  of  Chile,  the 
progress  of  recent  years,  and  the  opportunities  offered  to  foreign  man- 
ufacturers are  gone  into  quite  extensively.  Every  country  in  South 
America  oflfers  legitimate  fields  for  American  enterprise.  In  the 
exploitation  of  Chile's  mines,  the  development  of  its  agricultural 
resources,  the  construction  of  irrigation  plants  and  railroads,  the 
building  and  equipment  of  factories,  small  and  large  American  manu- 
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facturers  ought  to  secure  a  large  share  of  the  orders.     Mr.  Mansfield 
says: 

Chile  occupies  an  unfavorable  position,  geographically,  and  is  the 
most  isolated  and  inaccessible  from  Europe  and  tne  United  States  of 
all  the  South  American  countries,  although  European  countries  send 
their  goods  there.  It  lies  between  the  lofty  Andean  i-ange  of  moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  over  2,000  miles  in  length  and  does 
not  exceed  200  miles  in  width.  Its  natural  conditions  and  vast 
resources  make  it  an  agricultural  and  mining  country.  It  contains, 
approximately,  a  population  of  3,000,000,  more  than  one-half  being 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Great  quantities  of  cereals,  wine, 
ana  vegetables  are  produced,  and  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  raisea 
in  large  numbers.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  consists  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  lead,  coal,  nitrate  of 
soda,  borax,  sulphur,  etc.  Very  little  manufacturing  is  carried  on, 
the  bulk  of  manufactured  articles  being  bought  in  Europe.  Vast 
tracts  of  virgin  forests  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile,  the 
woods  being  of  excellent  quality,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  cypress, 
roble,  laurel,  lingue,  and  rauli. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  chief  metallic  product  is  copper,  of  which,  in  1903,  36,600  tons 
were  produced,  valued  at  17,160,000.  The  primitive  methods  employed 
in  mining  and  reducing  the  ore  greatl}'^  lessens  its  output.  With 
modern  machinerv  and  appliances  the  preparation  of  the  copper  for 
the  market  could  be  made  more  profitaole.  There  was  also  produced 
li  tons  of  gold,  valued  at  $600,000;  silver,  42  tons,  valued  at  *426,000; 
lead,  77  tons,  valued  at  $3,000;  manganese,  18,500,  valued  at  $225,000; 
cobalt,  22  tons,  valued  at  $83,000;  iodine,  171  tons,  valued  at  $540,000; 
borax,  18,350  tons,  valued  at  $790,000;  salt,  17,680  tons,  valued  at 
$108,000;  sulphur,  3,740  tons,  valued  at  $112,000;  coal,  898,900  tons, 
valued  at  $2,750,000;  and  niti-ate  of  soda,  1,570,000  tons,  valued  at 
$46,700,000. 

PRODUCTION    OF   NITRATE. 

The  nitrate  product  is  the  greatest  source  of  Government  revenue. 
The  exports  during  1904  were  as  follows: 

Country.  iQuantity.i     Value.  Country.  .Quantity.!     Value. 


Tong.     I    DoUars.  Tons.     ,    DoUars. 

GreatBrltain i    194, 000     13, 600, 000      Norway I  625  45,000 

Germany ;    244,500  I  17,500,000     Ecuador •  1  72 

UnltedStatea 123,000      8,900,000     Peru I  128  i  9,000 

" ...  I  -  1  ^Q 

220 
70 


France i  105,000  i  7,500,000      Argentina I  11 

Belgium 14,000  1,000,000      Uruguay i  3 

Holland I      32,000  2,300,000      Bolivia 1 

Spain J.3W  I  .822,000 

Portugal 


^H'5S?       ^'i^^'SSS  Total 740,869      52,847,132 

3, 800  '        270, 000 


The  imports  of  coal  into  Chile  in  1904  amounted  to  822,000  tons,  of 
which  Great  Britain  furnished  605,(X)0  tons;  Germany,  20,900  tons; 
Australia,  179,400;  Belgium,  1,700;  the  United  States,  15,000  tons. 
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MOVEMENT  IN  AGBICITLTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  barley;  usually 
these  cereals  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  but,  as  a  result 
of  a  shortage  in  production,  flour  was  imported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1905.  There  is  very  little  maize  grown  and  corn 
meal  is  little  used.  The  crop  of  brewing  barley  and  hay  was  of  an 
inferior  quality.  The  decrease  in  yield  of  barley  is  estimated  at  20  to 
25  per  cent.  In  1904  barley,  wheat  flour,  potatoes,  hay,  seeds, 
wheat,  and  wine  were  exported. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  foreign  trade  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1903  and 
1904,  which  includes  only  the  principal  countries,  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Country. 


ImportH. 


Exports. 


1908. 


Great  Britain $18,500,000 

Germany 18,000,000 

United  States ;    4,400,000 

Prance 3, 100, 000 

Peru 2,000,000 

Argentina '    1,600,000 

Italy ,    1,520,000 

Belgium 700,000 

Brazil 430,000 

Spain 200,000 

Holland 

Bolivia 


1904. 


$20,000,000 
14,000,000 
5,100,000 
8,500,000 
2,200,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,100.000 
500,000 
850,000 


1903. 

$20,000,000 
14,500,000 
11.000,000 
9,000,000 
1,200,000 


1,100,000 
2,700,000 


1904. 


$28,000,000 

21,000,000 

10,000,000 

9,400,000 

1,250,000 


1,400,000 
1,090,000 


8,200,000 
260,000 


2,800,000 
400,000 


The  total  imports  for  the  year  1904  amounted  to  $57,360,000,  an 
increase  of  $6,000,000  over  1903.  The  total  exports  for  1904  were 
$78,000,000,  an  increase  over  1903  of  $7,600,000. 

The  United  States  sold  to  Chile  in  1904  weighing  scales,  plows, 
machinery,  railroad  supplies,  gums  and  rosin,  lumber,  wooden  parts 
of  vehicles,  ladders,  wire,  canned  meats,  shoes,  salmon,  nails,  cooking 
stoves,  mineral  oils,  paper,  and  other  articles. 

TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 

With  a  view  of  exploiting  and  developing  the  vast  mineral  resources, 
the  Chilean  Government  is  manifesting  considerable  interest  in  pro- 
viding better  means  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  country  to 
market.  It  intends  te  build  new  raflways  and  to  extend  those  already 
in  operation. 

The  Transandine  Railway,  when  completed,  will  shorten  the  time 
between  Chile  and  Europe  ten  or  twelve  days.  At  present  there  are 
several  new  railways  being  constructed  or  extended.  The  building  of 
a  railroad  through  Chile  for  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  is  being  seriously 
discussed  and  is  beginning  to  assume  tangible  form,  300  miles  of  the 
road  having  been  surveyed. 

Chile  has  but  two  electric  car  lines,  one  at  Santiago,  the  capital,  and 
the  other  at  Valparaiso,  both  of  German  installation.  The  Govern- 
ment has  granted  several  concessions  for  the  construction  of  interur- 
ban  lines,  all  to  be  built  this  year.  A  new  line  will  be  constructed 
from  Concepcion  to  Taleahuano  by  Americans,  the  entire  equipment 
to  be  sent  from  the  United  States.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ Google 
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8HIPPINQ   INTERESTS. 

In  the  total  number  of  ships  entering  and  clearing  at  the  several 
ports  of  Chile  those  flying  the  Chilean  flaff  numbered  5,684,  of  which 
5,041  were  steamers  and  643  sailing  vessels.  Of  the  foreign  nations 
Great  Britain  represented  nearly  one-half  the  total  tonnage  with 
8,422,000  tons.  Germany  was  second  with  3,000,000  tons.  American 
shipping  interests  were  represented  by  thirty-three  steamers  and  six 
saifing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  131,879  and  3,728  tons,  respectivelv. 
The  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entered  was  17,700,000  tons;  of  the 
vessels  cleared,  17,320. 

PROFrrABLB   TBADE  MAY   BE  ATTAINED. 

The  Chilean  market,  as  well  as  that  of  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, seems  to  be  regarded  by  American  exporters  as  a  field  for  placing 
certain  articles  when  stocks  accumulate  at  home  or  business  is  slow  in 
other  foreign  countries.  Profits  are  generally  much  larger  in  Chile 
than  on  the  same  classes  of  goods  shipped  to  Europe,  yet  Americans 
seem  to  cater  much  more  to  the  European  trade  than  to  South  Amer- 
ican. They  fail  to  realize  that  here  are  undeveloped  countries  where 
they  may  lay  foundations  for  lar^e  future  commercial  interests,  where 
manufacturing  competition  is  slight,  and  where  raw  materials  required 
in  the  United  States  are  produced.  Chile  possesses  great  natural 
resources,  the  development  and  exploitation  of  which  are  attractive  to 
American  capital  and  enterprise,  and  which  afford  additional  reasons 
why  the  States  should  make  special  effort  to  capture  and  hold  the  trade 
in  this  market.  There  is  less  competition  and  a  greater  commercial 
future  here  for  American  trade  than  in  Europe. 

SOME  ORDEBS  FORCED  ON  UNITED  STATES. 

The  business  of  cultivating  commercial  relations  with  Chile  on  the 
part  of  American  exporters  1ms  been  spasmodic,  unsystematic,  and  not 
infrequently  unbusinesslike.  Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare 
articles  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The 
sale  of  American  goods  in  Chile  is  at  present  confined  to  a  few  New 
York  exporting  houses  that  fill  orders  sent  to  them  by  local  merchants. 
There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  direct  and  individual  effort  by  manu- 
facturers to  introduce  and  push  their  goods,  resulting  in  many  orders 
being  sent  to  Europe  which  should  so  to  America.  That  such  tmde  is 
diverted  from  us  is  due  directly  to  the  fact  that  European  firms  regu- 
larly send  their  travelers  through  South  America,  calling  upon  the 
merchants,  showing  samples,  ana  gaining  their  business  contidence. 

CATALOGUES  ABE  NOT  OPENED. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  manufacturers  appear  to  depend  upon  circu- 
larizing to  produce  business,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions  how  absolutely  useless  this  method  is,  only  resulting  in  a 
waste  of  postage  and  valuable  catalogues.  The  truth  of  this  is  appar- 
ent in  several  of  the  largest  Valparaiso  houses,  where  can  be  seen 
stacks  of  catalogues  and  trade  literature  eoverea  with  dust  and  dirt, 
some  never  having  been  taken  out  of  their  original  mailing  packages 
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and  generally  appearing  never  to  have  been  of  an}^  use  or  value.  On 
this  subject  our  American  manufacturers  forget  that  the  merchants 
here  are  busy  people  and  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
look  over  advertising  matter  or  catalogues,  especiallv  when  unaccom- 

f)anied  by  prices  or  shipping  information  to  enable  comparison  of 
anded  costs  to  be  made. 

The  few  manufacturers  who  sent  men  into  this  field  did  not  appear 
to  appreciate  the  difference  in  business  methods,  and  sent  men  who  in 
several  instances  could  not  speak  the  language  of  the  country  and  who 
for  other  reasons  were  unfit  to  attain  the  social  position  so  necessary 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  merchant.  Spanish- American  mer- 
chants are  proverbially  slow  in  changing  their  business  relations,  and 
will  not  be  nurried  into  buying  goods  with  which  they  are  not  familiar 
or  into  dealing  with  houses  unknown  to  them,  so  the  hustling  American 
salesman  must  adopt  new  methods.  Then  again,  to  a  man  sent  out  to 
sell  goods  on  a  commission  basis  the  tendency  is  to  sell  wholesaler  and 
retailer  alike,  often  to  both,  first  stocking  up  the  wholesaler  and  then 
going  to  the  retailer,  the  customer  of  the  former,  and  selling  on  the  same 
basis.  The  net  result  of  such  methods  is  that  the  merchant  here  has 
learned  to  look  askance  at  the  average  traveling  salesman  from  America, 
and  often  refuses  to  do  business  with  him. 

WHOLESALER   SHOULD   BE   PROTECTED. 

The  first  essential  with  this  country  is  to  sell  good  goods  at  fair 
prices,  to  carefully  follow  instructions  as  to  shipping  and  packing 
methods  for  the  ocean  voyage,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  goods  are  put 
aboard  the  ocean  vessel  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  to  not  incur 
the  exorbitant  shipping  charges  that  often  cut  off  further  business. 
Then  by  selling  only  U)  wholesale  merchants  of  recognized  standing, 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  building  up  the  tmde  of  the  country 
by  the  use  of  capital  to  support  the  retailer,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
samples  and  full  information  as  to  costs,  freights,  details  of  snipping 
charges  and  terms,  it  will  be  found  quite  possible  to  increase  Cnuean 
business  that  will  prove  advantageous  and  profitable. 

American  manufacturers  egotistically  believe  that  their  products, 
most  of  which  are  designed  for  domestic  trade,  are  the  best  and  should 
suit  people  of  all  climes.  This  mistake  is  making  itself  felt  and,  if  not 
remedied,  will  become  a  greater  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  future. 
Other  countries,  particularly  Germany  and  France,  and  even  Holland 
and  Belgium,  priepereipany*  articles  especially  for  the  South  American 
trade. 

Another  custom  opemting  against  American  trade  in  Chile  is  the 
failure  of  exporters  to  f ull^  comply  with  shipping  requirements  as  to 
weights,  marking,  packing,  etc.  Many  aiticfes  imported  into  Chile 
pay  customs  duties  by  weight  or  cubic  space.  Unless  such  goods  are 
packed  carefully  in  cases  sufficiently*  strong  to  protect  them  and  occupy 
the  smallest  possible  space,  the  purchaser  is  required  to  pay  extra 
heavy  duties.  All  weights  are  reckoned  in  kilograms,  or  tons,  and 
s,nj  other  weights  on  invoices  cause  delay  and  expense.  Recently  a 
shipment  of  merchandise  from  the  States  arrived  in  Valparaiso,  pay- 
ing duty  by  weight.  In  the  case  was  a  large  amount  of  printed  adver- 
tising matter  for  the  New  York  house  making  the  shipment.  The 
customer  was  required  to  pay  duty  on  the  printed  matter.     He  made 
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complaint  and  claim  against  the  shipper,  but  received  no  satisfaction. 
The  result  is  that  the  importer  will  buy  no  more  goods  from  that 
house. 

OLD-STYLE  GOODS   NOT  WANTED. 

Another  frequent  custom  of  American  exporters  is  that  of  sending 
to  this  market  shop-worn  goods  that  are  not  saleable  at  home.  Last 
year  I  saw  advertised  in  a  Valparaiso  shop  the  latest  style  American 
shoes.  Entering  the  shop  1  found  a  variety  of  cheap,  shelf -worn,  old- 
style  shoes  that  could  not  have  been  disposed  of  at  auction  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  stock  had  been  shipped  to 
England  and  the  refuse  of  the  consignment  reshipped  to  Chile.  Such 
impositions  are  prejudicial  to  American  trade.  Tne  belief  prevails  in 
Chile  that  the  mark  "Americano"  on  any  article  is  a  guaranty  of 
merit,  and  it  is  only  by  building  up  business  upon  the  merits  of  the 

foods  that  the  United  States  can  compete  with  Europe  in  these  mar- 
ets.  The  idea  that  the  purchasing  public  is  not  discriminating  is  a 
serious  mistake.  It  has  oeen  the  custom  for  many  years  for  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  in  the  States  to  send  representatives  to  Chile 
when  trade  at  home  and  in  Europe  is  dull  to  get  rid  of  accumulated 
stocks  or  factory  overproduction.  Then  great  inducements  are  offered, 
large  orders  are  placed  at  the  low  prices,  and  there  is  a  spasmodic 
increase  in  trade.  Merchants  establisn  business  in  the  goods  purchased, 
then,  when  they  wish  to  replenish  their  stocks,  a  season  of  prosperity 
with  increased  demand  has  come  upon  the  manufacturers,  prices  have 
been  greatly  advanced,  and  the  South  American  orders  are  treated 
with  indifference  or  such  arbitrary  replies  that  the  trade  connection  is 
broken  off,  and  the  next  solicitor  finds  difficulty  in  securing  purchasers. 

SALE   OF  AMERICAN   GOODS   SUPPRESSED. 

Another  wrong  method  of  placing  American  merchandise  on  the 
Chilean  market  is  to  arrange  with  a  general  local  agent,  usually  an  Eng- 
glishman  or  German,  who  handles  tne  same  line  of  goods  from  his  own 
country,  and  carries  his  national  prejudices  into  his  business,  always 

fiving  preference  to  his  home  country's  articles.  A  Valparaiso  firm 
as  the  general  agency  for  Chile  of  an  excellent  brand  of  American 
whisky.  They  have  never  advertised  it  in  local  papers  nor  endeav- 
ored to  place  it  in  the  dubs  or  bars  of  Valparaiso.  In  order  to  secure 
a  case  of  the  American  whisky,  it  is  necessary  to  make  special  request 
for  it.  The  same  firm  advertises  extensively  several  brands  of  Scotch 
whisky,  and  has  a  special  city  solicitor  to  place  the  same  with  bars, 
clubs,  etc. 

A  steady  American  trade  in  Chile  can  best  be  secured  by  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  establishing  agencies  here,  managed  and  directed 
by  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the  business,  and  whose  energy 
and  enterprise  would  soon  win  success.  The  further  neglect  of  South 
American  markets  by  the  United  States  will  prove  a  commercial 
blunder,  the  magnitude  of  which  will  be  realized  when  the  established 
trade  is  firmly  in  the  hands  of  competing  nations. 

BANKING   FACILITIES  AND   EXCHANGE. 

It  is  primarily  due  to  past  experiences  with  American  manufac- 
turers in  regard  to  inferior  packing  (with  attendant  idsks  of  breakage), 
shortages,  and  other  matters  of  neglect  and  carelessness  that  the  terms 
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of  payment  for  American  shipments  have  not  been  made  more  favor- 
able for  our  exporters.  In  most  cases  houses  buying  American  goods 
require  that  shipments  be  first  received  and  inspected  before  accept 
ing  draft  at  60,  90,  or  120  days  "after  arrival  of  the  goods."  Reauests 
for  shipments  by  direct  steamer  and  that  the  "documents  be  aeliv- 
ered  upon  acceptance"  of  draft  is  a  course  only  adopted  when  the 
manufacturer  or  shipper  is  of  undoubted  responsibility  and  above  sus- 
picion of  shipping  inferior  goods,  bad  packmg,  or  other  carelessness 
that  may  result  in  loss  to  the  importer.  If  the  shipper  is  honest,  he 
may  know  that  his  draft  will  be  paid  upon  maturity,  as  the  merchant 
here  values  his  commercial  integrity  too  highly  to  allow  a  draft  to  go 
to  protest  or  be  unpaid,  especially  when  coming  through  his  own  or 
any  other  local  bank. 

The  theory  that  the  lack  of  American  banking  houses  in  South 
America  operates  against  American  trade  in  these  countries  is  incorrect. 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  bankers  handling  foreign  exchange  have 
correspondents  here  of  undoubted  responsibility  as  collecting  banks, 
and  documents  through  such  banks  can  be  negotiated  to  equal  advan- 
tage as  though  they  were  branches  of  American  banks.  As  the  latter 
also  have  London  agents,  if  it  is  necessary  for  drafts  to  be  negotiated  on 
London  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  rates  of  exchange  it  is  a  simple 
matter,  the  banker  converting  the  face  value  of  his  drafts  into  sterling 
at  the  current  rate  for  such  bills  on  London,  the  exchange  and  interest 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum  being  added  to  draft  and  paid  by  drawee 
according  to  custom.  Under  this  correct  and  approved  system  the 
shipper  receives  full  invoice  value  for  his  goods  without  any  discount 
or  loss  through  exchange,  etc.  Further,  any  special  fluctuation  in 
exchange  in  this  country,  due  to  any  cause  whatever,  will  not  affect 
the  American  shipper,  as  his  drafts  are  taken  up  at  maturity  for  the 
full  face  value. 


PERU. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  REVIEW. 

OPPORTUNITIES    OPENING    FOR    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS — AOTIVITX 

OF  GERMAN   AGENCIES. 

Consul-General  Gottschalk,  of  Callao,  reports  about  the  present 
industrial  conditions  of  Peru  and  calls  attention  to  important  move- 
ments along  modern  lines.  The  country,  according  to  the  consul- 
general,  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  notably  in  minerals.     He  writes: 

Peru  is  1,100  miles  in  length,  760  miles  wide  in  the  north,  and  about 
50  miles  wide  in  the  south.  The  area  is  695,733  square  miles;  the 
population,  of  which  57.6  per  cent  are  Indians,  is  approximately 
6,000,000.  The  coast  line  is  nearly  1,700  miles  in  length.  The  Andes, 
with  their  many  snow-capped  peaks,  run  from  north  to  south.  The 
Peruvian  Andes,  celebrated  for  their  grandeur  and  picturesque  scen- 
ery, reach  a  height  of  more  than  20,000  feet.  To  reach  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  rugged,  narrow,  winding  paths  are  cut  or  made,  many 
of  them  leading  over  abysses  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  These  paths 
often  imn  along  the  edge  of  perpendicular  precipices,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  roar  of  mi^ty  waters  is  heard  rushing  over  huge  rocks. 
Near  the  center  of  the  country  is  the  great  Lake  'Hticaca,  12, 846  feet 
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above  sea  level,  400  miles  in  circumference,  and  from  70  to  180  feet 
deep. 

The  valleys  are  rich  in  tropical  productions,  and  the  mountain  slopes 
are  covered  with  waving  crops  of  golden  grain.  The  wealth  of  the 
country  consists  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  products.  Of  the 
minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  coal,  salt,  sul- 
phur, and  petroleum  are  found. 

AGRICULTURE   AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  of  every  variety,  embracing  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  cocoa.  The 
cultivation  of  cocoa  is  being  rapidly  extended,  and  the  sugar  industry 
has  grown  in  such  magnitude  during  the  past  few  years  that  sugar 
formed  the  principal  article  of  export  in  1904,  amounting  to  nearly 
$5,000,000.  The  cultivation  of  conee  and  cotton  is  carriea  on  exten- 
sively. Cotton  growing  is  being  extended  by  the  erection  of  irrigation 
works  which,  when  completed  and  in  operation,  will  water  thousands 
of  acres,  augmenting  the  cotton-producing  lands  that  now  yield  hand- 
some crops.  Fruits  are  msed  in  abundance  for  home  consumption. 
The  animals  comprise  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  among  the  latter  oeing 
the  alpaca  and  llama,  the  wool  from  which  constitutes  an  important 
item  of  export. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  some  progress  is  being  made.  The 
principal  articles  manufactured  are  straw  hate,  woolen  blankete,  cotton 
cloths,  boots  and  shoes,  candles,  wine,  cigars,  soap,  saddlery,  and 
furniture.  Many  of  these  goods  are  made  by  hand  or  upon  crude, 
old-fashioned  machines. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN   1904. 


Articles. 


Imports.      Exports. 


Arms  and  ammunition . . . 

Cocoa  

Coal 

Cocaine 

Coffee 

Cotton,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Raw 

All  other,  textiles 

Drugs  

Ouano 

Quma  and  resinH ' 

Hats 

Instruments,  all  kinds — 
Leather,  and    manufac- 
tures of: 

Shoes,  etc 

All  other 

Machinery,  and  parts  of  . 


1126,462 
5,364 


4,653 


473 

2,872,112 

623,960 


80,904 
202,910 
143, 168 


153,825 

166,304 

1,003,967 


$50,563 

22,517 

458,263 

165, 780 


1,483,597 

181,241 

85, -263 

893,958 

3,263.566 

210,959 

2.005 


327  , 
808.139 
5,201  i 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Minerals,  metals,  alloys,  I 

etc 

Paper 

Provisions: 

Cheese 

Lard | 

Meats ! 

Another ; 

Rice 

Sugar 

Timber 

Tobacco ' 

Vegetablesand  vegetable 

Bubslances 

Vehicles 

Wax  and  stearin 

Wheat 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wool 


$4,249,568 
331,180 

38,716 
91,858 
80,536 
242,704 
500,543 
64.872 
932,166 
66,729 

183,059 
183,860 
204,230 
962,183 
379,554 
1,365 


Exports. 


$4,710,011 
10,870 

1,226 

750 

28,810 


257,806 

4,911,882 

65,870 

94,408 

330,100 

471 

5,805 

148 

62,944 

1,674,729 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,    BY  COUNTRIES,    IN  1904. 


Country. 


Belgium 

France 

Qermany 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Spain 

Bolivia 

Brasil 


Imports. 

Exports. 

$964,986 

$88,787 

1,288.132 

1,468,966 

8,416.407 

1,667,343 

7,342,796 

9,808,942 

799,439 

77.652 

150,404 

90,13« 

67,006 

1.271,.s31 

116,403 

468,390 

Country. 


Chile 

Ecuador ♦... 

United  States 

Australia 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Import?. 


$1,078,967 
485,816 

3,764,057 
286,853 

1,159,811 


20,981,277 
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Exports. 


$2,198,523 

218,244 

1,850,604 


597,114 
19,804,584 
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EFFECTS  OF   PARCELS  POST. 


A  notable  increase  in  Peruvian  tirade  with  the  Continent  of  Europe 
has  followed  the  going  into  effect  of  the  parcels-post  treaties  with 
European  nations.  Enormous  quantities  of  small  articles  are  brought 
from  Europe  to  the  exclusion  of  less  advertised  American  goods  of  the 
same  class.  The  parcels-post  premiums  collected  during  the  years 
1903  and  1904  were  $51,174  and  $88,51*2,  respectively.  The  great 
spread  of  postal  importations  from  Europe  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  market  should  be  checked  by  the  adoption  of  better 
parcels-post  facilities  between  the  United  States  and  Peru. 

AMERICAN    ENTERPRISES. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  American  enterprises  in  Peru,  the  old- 
est being  the  commission  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  This  firm  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  lines  of  American  goods  being  introduced  into 
Peruvian  markets.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  and  Railway  com- 
panies are  owned  and  operated  by  New  York  capitalists,  who  have 
constructed  and  extendea  lines  of  railways  into  copper  fields  and  coal 
fields,  the  development  of  which  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  mining 
interests  of  the  country.  Another  American  enterprise  is  the  Inca 
Mining  and  Rubber  Company,  whose  home  offices  are  at  Bradford, 
Penn.  This  concern  owns  valuable  mining  properties  and  has  spent 
$2,000,000  in  their  development.  The  company  also  owns  1,000,000 
acres  of  rubber  forests. 

EUROPEAN   PLANTATION   MACHINERY  PREFERRED. 

While  pursuing  an  investigation  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  foreign 
and  American  plantation  machineiy  delivered  in  Peru,  and  the  evident 
preference  of  the  Peruvian  planters  for  certain  types  of  European 
products  of  this  sort,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  following  items, 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  a  certain  class  of  American  exporters: 

Mr.  E.  R.  C.  Biggs,  manager  of  the  Patapo  sugar  estate  in  northern 
Peru,  in  a  note  to  this  office,  says: 

"If  we  write  to  American  firms  regarding  the  purchase  of  imple- 
ments or  machinery,  we  may  feel  sure  that  no  matter  how  often 
reauested  they  never  quote  prices  c.  i.  f.  (including  cost,  freight, 
and  insurance).  Almost  all  the  European  firms  do  this.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  would-be  purchaser,  who  is  often  far  removed  irom 
local  sources  of  information  on  the  subject.  And  it  is  easy  enough  for 
the  manufacturer  to  do.  He  has  only  to  send  a  note  of  the  weight  and 
measurement  of  packages  to  any  steamship  company  and  they  will  not 
refuse  to  make  an  approximate  calculation.  This  would  not  only  facili 
tate  business,  but  would  enable  the  purchaser  to  remit  direct  without 
availing  himself  of  the  often  expensive  services  of  agents  in  the  United 
states.^ 

Regarding  American  tractors  and  plowing  engines,  Mr.  Biggs  con- 
cludes his  conmiunication  with  a  valuable  note.  '* These  goods,"  he 
says,  '^are  excellent  in  themselves,  but  they  have  one  great  defect  in 
Peru,  where  fuel  is  both  scarce  and  expensive.  Thev  are  almost  invari- 
ably made  *  high-pressure'  instead  of  'compound'  (i.  ^.,  both  high  and 
low).     The  first  cost  of  a  compound-pressure  engine  may  be  greater, 
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but  in  this  country  the  great  economy  in  working  expenses  would 
amply  compensate  that.  If  only  some  of  the  standard  makers  could 
be  made  aware  of  this,  much  good  would  result. 

COOLIE  LABOR. 
AN  IMPORTANT  PROBLEM  PRESENTED. 

Consul  Gottschalk  transmits  a  report  on  the  importation  of  contract 
labor  into  Peru,  a  question  which  he  thinks  may  assume  great  impor- 
tance in  this  country  in  the  near  future.     He  writes : 

Considerable  attention,  and  some  protest^  has  been  aroused  by  the 
recent  landing  at  Callao  of  a  number  of  Chmese  coolies,  said  to  have 
been  contracted  for  abroad,  for  periods  of  several  years,  to  work  for 
various  agricultural  and  other  enterprises  in  Peini.  1  am  told  that 
the  laws  of  China  at  present  forbid  the  exportation  to  Peru  of  con- 
tract laborers,  but  it  is  none  the  less  easy  for  such  men  to  ship  at 
ports  such  as  Hongkong,  Macao,  etc.,  on  a  line  of  chartered  steamers 
now  plying  regularly  between  Callao  and  the  ports  of  the  Orient. 

The  question  of  imported  contract  labor  has  for  many  years  pro- 
voked frequent  discussions  in  Peru.  The  country,  which  in  1820  pos- 
sessed 41,228  negro  slaves,  of  which  80  per  cent  were  employed  as 
field  hands  on  the  plantations  (according  to  General  San  IVmrtin's 
Census  of  Slaves,  1821),  found  itself  suddenly  deprived  of  this  class  of 
labor  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Naturally,  the  planters  turned  once 
more  toward  the  native  Indian  population  which  the  blacks  had  been 
imported  to  relieve  of  the  burden  of  farm  and  mining  labor.  But  the 
Indians,  no  longer  the  patient,  laborious  tillers  of  the  soil  of  Inca 
times,  had  fallen  victims  to  sloth  and  drunkenness,  besides  having  been 
decimated  by  the  iniquitous  systems  of  ^'mita''  and  ''reparto"  preva- 
lent under  the  viceroys;  and  ne  proved  then,  as  he  does  to-day,  unfit 
for  the  national  need. 

OVER   80,000   COOLIES   BROUfiHT   IN. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  the  years  1849  and  1874  not  less  than 
87,343  coolies  were  imported  into  f^eru.  Not  all  of  these  were  China- 
men; some  1,000  Polynesians  (Kanakas)  were  imported  in  1862-63,  but 
almostalldiedsoonafter  arriving.  Japanese  hiborers,  under  contract  for 
periods  of  six  years,  were  also  imported  in  189J)  and  again  in  1903 — their 
number  being  estimated  at  2,000.  All  the  figures  given  are  conserva- 
tive; the  totals  would  be  larger  were  there  any  record  of  the  numbers 
of  contract  laborers  entering  as  ordinary  immigrants.  Not  long  ago 
this  consulate-general  was  applied  to  by  local  flapanosc  merchants  to 
furnish  a  certificate  as  to  the  concessions  held  by  a  certain  American 
rubber  concern  in  mountainous  Peru.  Some  such  document,  it  appears, 
was  required  by  the  Japanese  Government  before  permitting  the 
exportation  of  a  number  of  contract  laborers  which  were  to  be  brought 
here  to  work  on  the  rubber  ranges  of  the  concern. 

TO   REGENERATE   THE   INDIAN. 

Peruvian  eco..omists  and  thinkers  view  the  question  of  imported 
contract  labor  with  some  concern.     It  is  claimed  b}^  many  that  for 
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ethnologic  reasons  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  humanity;  above  all, 
from  the  view  point  of  protecting  the  native  Indian  laborer,  the  coolie 
importations  snould  be  done  away  with  entirely.  OUiers  pin  their 
faith  upon  coming  legislation  which  shall  tend  to  civilize  and  regen- 
erate the  Indian  and  make  him  better  fitted  for  work.  And  there  are 
still  others  who  declare  that  the  country  should  foment  and  encourage 
the  immigration,  not  of  contract  labor,  but  of  colonies  of  independent 
agriculturists  from  Europe.  On  the  whole,  the  problem  of  providing 
aOTicultural  labor  here  is  a  serious  one.  It  would  seem  less  vital  with 
the  mines,  where  the  native  Indian  labor  appears  better  fitted  to  fill 
the  requirements.  There  the  Indian  works  under  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  altitude  familiar  to  him  and  usually  near  his  home. 

IMMIGRATION   ENCX)URAGED. 

The  present  Government  encourages  immigration,  and  a  society  has 
already   been-  formed  among  prominent  local  bankers,  merchants, 

Planters,  etc.,  to  bring  about  a  systematic  immigration  from  Italy, 
here  is  already  in  the  country  a  vast  number  of  Italians,  mostly  tilling 
the  soil  in  the  vallej^s  of  southern  Peru  (vine  lands  principally).  With 
the  increase  of  agricultural  immigration,  and  a  careful  distribution  of 
the  water  rights  through  the  plantations  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  as 
in  the  West  Indies,  there  should  be  formed  about  the  large  plantations 
possessing  mills,  colonies  of  small  tenant  farmers,  who  could  draw  a 
living  from  the  land  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  mills  of  the  larger 
plantation  busy. 

The  distribution  of  waters,  possibilities  for  future  irrigation,  etc., 
are  fully  treated  in  recent  reports  by  Dr.  George  I.  Adams,  an  Amer- 
ican hydrologist  employed  by  the  Government.  They  corroborate 
my  observation,  that  by  a  proper  storage  of  the  waters  of  rivers  used 
for  irrigation  the  cultivable  areas  of  the  Peruvian  coast  could  be  much 
increased  in  extent.  The  rivers  now  in  time  of  flood  carry  past  the 
plantations  a  volume  of  water,  which  if  stored  in  reservoirs  at  the 
river  heads,  could  be  used  during  the  yearly  drouth. 

RUBBER  GATHERERS  INDEPENDENT. 

The  figures  given  in  this  report  apply  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Peru 
and  a  portion  of  the  interior,  excludmg  trans- Andean  Peru,  the  great 
region  known  locally  as  the  Montana,  whose  life  is  still  separate  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  K^public  and  whose  contact  with  the  outer  world 
is  chiefly  through  the  Amazon  River  and  Brazil. 

In  conversation  with  Senor  Don  Luis  Felipe  Morey,  senator  for 
Loreto,  I  learn  that  while  there  are  as  yet  no  instances  of  contract 
labor  being  imported  into  the  Montana,  this  is  due  only  to  the  lack  of 
lar^e  rubl^r-cutting  enterprises  there.  The  work  is  performed  chiefly 
by  independent  rubber  cutters,  who  are  often  ''habilitado"  (^^staked,^' 
as  we  would  say  in  mining  parlance)  by  commercial  firms  at  Iquitos 
and  Puerto  Bermudez,  who  buy  their  products.  There  is  a  large 
immigration  of  "Asiaticos"  (Chinese  and  Japanese)  through  Brazil 
and  the  Amazon,  however,  and  Mr.  Morey  thinks  they  are  chiefly  old 
contract  laborers  who,  having  served  out  their  time  elsewhere,  have 
been  attracted  up  the  Amazon  bv  the  opportunities  offered  to  inde- 
pendent labor.  He  estimates  their  number  in  the  department  of 
Loreto  alone  at  some  7,000. 
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BRAZIL. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  COMMERCE. 

MINERAL    DISCOVERIES    AND    DEVELOPMENTS,    IMPORTS,    EXPORTS,    AND 

INVESTMENTS. 

Brazil  began  the  twentieth  century  with  17,000,000  people,  a  terri- 
tory larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  undeveloped  resources 
surpassed  by  no  country  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  United 
States  and  China.  Consul  Seeger,  reporting  upon  Brazil's  commercial 
record  for  1904r-6,  says: 

Of  all  the  South  American  countries  Brazil  is  the  most  extensive. 
It  contains  an  area  of  3,200,000  square  miles,  is  2,630  miles  long,  2,640 
miles  wide,  and  has  a  population  of  17,000,000,  mostly  of  Indian  origin. 
It  borders  on  every  country  of  South  America  except  Chile.  The 
rivers  are  numerous,  among  the  largest  being  the  Amazon,  Madeira, 
Negro,  Para,  Tocan tins,  Parana,  and  San  Francisco.  In  the  extreme 
•northern  part  of  the  country  are  the  llanos,  or  grassv  plains,  on  which 
roam  millions  of  horses,  many  being  caught  and  sold  in  the  different 
markets  of  the  world.  Central  Brazil,  especially  that  part  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  called  the  silva  or  forest 
region;  it  abounds  in  Para  rubber  and  palm  trees,  mahogany,  and 
dyewoods.  The  eastern  and  southern  parts  form  the  great  Brazilian 
plateau.  On  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  this  section  is  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
coffee  tree,  the  production  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  fruits. 
Among  the  minerals,  besides  gold  and  diamonds,  iron  of  superior 
quality  is  abundant.  The  emerald,  ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  garnet,  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Quite 
large  quantities  of  corn  and  wheat  are  grown  in  the  Amazon  basin, 
but  none  for  export. 

VAST  RESOURCES  OF  THE   CJOUNTRY. 

Brazil  is  a  country  of  varied  and  wonderful  resources,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  up-to-date  methods  its  development  could  be  extended 
so  that  within  a  few  years  it  would  produce  enormously  and  take  high 
rank  among  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  The 
export  trade  is  increasing  at  a  very  repid  rate,  especially  in  that  of 
rubber,  which  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  bicycle,  automobile,  and  other  rubber-tired  vehicles  has 
given  the  rubber  production  an  impetus  that  has  caused  it  to  forge  to 
tne  front  as  the  leading  export  of  the  country.  The  coffee  trade  is 
being  extended  and  has  a  very  healthy  growth.  The  United  States 
buys  50  per  cent  of  the  coffee  exported,  which  amounted  to  $46,922,974 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

Of  the  three  leading  countries  that  sold  their  products  to  Brazil  in  1904 
Great  Britain  ranks  first,  with  $34,976,266,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount;  Germany  second,  with  $15,975,118,  or  12  per  cent;  the  United 
States,  $14,041,970,  or  11  per  cent.    The  great  disparity  in  the  amount 
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of  goods  sold  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  Brazil  pre- 
sents a  problem  that  must  be  studied  by  the  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  this  country  if  their  trade  with  that  and  the  other  South 
American  countries  is  to  be  extended. 

IMPORTS  BY   COUNTRIES  AND   ARTICLES. 

The  imports,  by  countries,  during  the  years  1903  and  1904  were: 


Country. 


Great  Britain 

Qermany 

United  States 

Argentina 

France  

Portugal 

Uruguay 

British  possessions 

and  protectorates. . . 

Italy 


1903. 


S33,410, 
14,528, 
13,311, 
10.552, 
10,381, 
8,497, 
6,386, 

5,548, 
4,397, 


1904. 


S34,976,266 
15.975,118 
14,041,970 
12,958,331 
11,263,475 
9,246,637 
6,  m,  121 

5,057,705 
4,582,900 


('ountry. 


1903. 


1904. 


I  Belgium $3,446,095 

i  Austria-Hungary 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Holland 

All  other  countries. . . 


Total •    117,913,490  I      126,023,868 


^,446,095 

84,063,267 

2,149,689 

2,457,792 

1,830,604 

1,332.098 

1,009,833 

1.027,681 

968,716 

992,041 

752,916 

536,675 

1,241,036 

1,820,516 

Of  the  imports  in  1904  tlie  leading  articles  were  the  manufactures 
of  cotton,  wnich  amounted  to  $18,744,912;  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  $16,197,644;  breadstuffs,  $13,809,731;  wine,  $7,685,625;  provi- 
sions, $7,207,480,  and  coal,  $6,183,638. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports,  by  articles,  in 
1903  and  1904: 


Article. 


Animals:  Cattle 

Breadstuffs: 

Flour,  wheat 

Wheat 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc. 


Coal. 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of 

Earthenware,  glass,  etc 

Hides  and  skins,  dressed,  manufactures  of. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Linen 


Oil. 

Kerosene  — 

Lubricating  . 

All  other 

Paper,  all  kinds . 
Provisions: 

Beef,  jerked . 

Butter 

Cheese 


Rice. 

Rubber,  manufactures  of. 

Silk 


Tar. 

Wine 

Wool 

Yam,  jute. 


Value. 

Increj 
decre 

Me(+i, 

1908. 

1904. 

wel-). 

«868,644 

$511,061 

- 

1248,583 

6,066,661 

7,647,560 

+1,590,889 

5,386,296 

6,162,181 

+ 

776,886 

2,500,710 

2,808,876 

+ 

307,665 

5,914,611 

6,183,638 

+ 

269,127 

18,466.620 

18,744,912 

+ 

278,292 

1,725,111 

1,809,944 

+ 

84.883 

1,928.657 

2,134,627 

+ 

206.970 

14,231.943 

16,197,644 

+1,966,701 

1,192,497 

1,401,742 

+ 

209,245 

2,713,386 

2,933,161 

+ 

219,776 

402,485 

609,123 

+ 

106,738 

477,491 

387,666 

— 

89,825 

2,863,581 

3,155,658 

+ 

293.077 

5,636,721 

6,171,642 

+ 

534,921 

1,446,972 

1,473,888 

+ 

26,916 

535,539 

661.960 

+ 

26,821 

3,535,945 

2,985,408 

— 

650,537 

575,606 

660.884 

— 

14,721 

2,268,711 

2,465.660 

+ 

206,989 

382,  ?21 

474,256 

+ 

92,535 

7,072,762 

7,685,626 

+ 

612,863 

8. 165, 181 

•       3,220,417 

+ 

65.236 

1,842,759 

1,392,696 

— 

460,064 

The  greatest  increase  in  imports  was  in  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  ($1,965,701),  which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  building  and  extend- 
ing of  railway  lines,  both  steam  and  electric.  Wheat  flour  shows  an 
increase  of  $1,590,889,  wheat  $775,885,  wine  $612,803,  rice  $550,537, 
and  jerked  beef  $534,921. 
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EXPOKT8. 

Of  the  exports  from  Brazil,  coffee  and  rubber  comprised  the  prin- 
cipal articles.  For  the  six  months  ende^  June  30,  1904  and  1906,  the 
valueof  coffee  exported  amounted  to  $31,113,916  and  $33,449,641,  and 
the  value  of  rubber  $29,443,877  and  $39,610,439,  respectively.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $10,166,662  in  the  exports  of  rubber  for  the  six 
months  under  review.  The  following  table  shows  the  exports  by 
principal  articles  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1904  and  1906: 


First  six  months  of  1904. 


Articles. 


Cocoa , 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Floor,  manioc,  and  c«u«aya  . 

Gold,  bar 

Hair,  horse 

Herba-Matte 

Hidea 

Horns 

Ipecacnanha 

Lumber 

Manganese 

Nuts,  Para 

Pianava  (fiber) 

Rubber 

Sand,  monazite 

Seeds: 

Castor 

Cotton 

.Skins 

Stones,  precious , 

Su^ar , 

Tobacco 

Wax 

Wool 


Quantity. 


PmincU. 
14,981.429 
a3, 282, 284 
21,206,306 

3,666,501 

«>  2, 107, 351 

630,024 

43,135,622 

45, 136. 932 

1,448.834 
22.848 


c92,209 

d  250. 649 

1,673,482 

39.107,613 

8,607,490 

4,018,123 

34,246,880 

3,968,564 


5,704,563 

31,067,893 

3,521,768 

2.120,505 


Value. 


1, 


1 


l,&n,457 

8L  113,915 

3J.Vj,.'.97 

^78 

'.  ^10 

«6 

T97 

-  141 

u>,^l 

22,868 

221,387 

666.826 

498,889 

111,092 

29,443,877 

200,696 

69,012 
260,110 

2,028,006 
186,523 
120.494 

2,577,007 
814,799 
246, 182 


First  six  months  of  1905. 


Quantity.    |     Value. 


Pounds. 
14,666,861 
a  8. 481, 087 
11,780.857 

4,728,134 

ft  2, 012, 948 

342,817 

34,125,416 

35,734,609 

1,683,411 
27,789 


0  189,983 
rf  457, 494 
1,386,172 
44,356,783 
5,782.234 

4,317,696 
58,365,191 
2,643,931 


48,916,068 

38,626,997 

2,994,492 

418,661 


DoUars. 

1,473,080 

33,459,641 

1,046,878 

128,621 

1,061,133 

57, 119 

1,859,897 

3,431,881 

111,204 

34,363 

106,706 

1,010,136 

945,746 

100,196 

39,610,439 

289,771 

94,644 

379,213 

1,316,921 

136,616 

1,238,876 

3,131,536 

678,600 

63,283 


a  Bags. 


frQrams. 


cTons. 


d  Bushels. 


FOREIGN   LOANS   AND   INVESTMENTS. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  were  borrowed  in  Europe  during  the  year 
1904.  For  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  loan  of 
$48,665,000  was  negotiated,  and  lar^e  amounts  were  borrowed  for 
productive  purjx)ses.  In  1S96  the  price  of  the  gold  dollar  fluctuated 
from  4.883  to  6.380  milreis;  in  1904  the  fluctuation  mnged  from  3.636 
to  4.247  milreis. 

In  recent  years  a  large  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been  invested 
in  Biuzilian  enterpri.ses,  especially  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  in  the  southern  htates.  German  capitalists  have  established 
steamship  lines  for  coast  service,  and  American  and  Canadian  capital- 
ists have  acquired  the  air  lines,  gas  works,  and  telephone  service  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  money  invested  being  estimated  at  $25,000,000* 

NAVKJATIOX    RETURNS. 


During  the  year  liH»4  there  entered  at  the  several  ports  of  Brazil 
17,407  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  of  11,879,563  tons,  lieingan  increaso 
of  1,339  in  the  number  oi  vessels  and  811,265  in  tonnage.     The  fol- 
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lowing  shows  the  numl>er  of  arrivals  of  vessels  in  Bmzilian  ports  in 
1908  and  1904: 


FlaK. 


I  19():J.  I  VJM. 

Number.  I  Tonnage.  I  Number.    Tonnage 


Brazilian 12, 2C.0 

British 1 .  6^H 

German 704 

French 349 

Argentine 264 

Italian 165 

Norwegian 142 

Au8tro-HungHriiiii 108 

Other  countries 328 

Total 16,068 


171,906 
423,411 
783, 216 
722,262 

95, 752 
331,868 

87, 825 
in,  874 
300,184 


3.452  1 

4,589,M4 

1.792  , 

3,6<31,010 

737  ' 

1,730.375 

392 

829. 526 

316 

147,189 

168 

363,301 

141   ' 

110,507 

110 

184,231 

299 

263,880 

11,0H8,298  I   17.407  I  11,879,563 


URUGUAY. 

TRADE-MARK  REGULATIONS. 


MANUFA(TUR1N(J    FIRMS    SHOULD    PKOTKCH'   THEIR    PRODITCTS. 

Consul  O'Ham,  of  Montevideo,  forwards  a  copy  of  the  I'ruguayan 
law  relating  to  trade-marks.  He  states  that  many  inquiries  have 
reached  his  consulate  recently  relating  to  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
proper  registmtion  of  a  tnide-mark  and  tht*  ex|)ense  connected  thtM(  - 
with.  In  addition  to  the  $50  (gold)  Government  fees  are  the  fees  for 
the  attorney,  the  translations  into  Spanish,  and  the  stamped  paper 
which  must  be  used,  making  a  total  of  al>out  $1()0  gold.  Mr.  O'Ham 
writes: 

An  investigation  has  shown  that  local  dealers — agents  of  American 
manufacturers — have  had  the  trade-marks  of  their  principals  registered 
in  Uruguay  in  the  name  of  the  agent,  and  before  the  principals  were 
aware  of  what  w^as  being  done  the  exclusive  right  to  handle  articles 
with  a  jmrticular  trade-mark  would  })e  transferred  from  manufacturer 
to  agent.  The  lattiM*  is  then  in  a  position  either  to  dictate  terms  or 
drive  the  goods  from  the  market  and,  under  the  old  mark,  to  sell  a 
cheap  imitation. 

A    KE(  EXT   (  ASE. 

Within  the  past  two  we(»ks  there  appeared  in  an  ofiicial  paper  pub- 
lished in  Montevideo  a  notice  ot*  an  application  for  the  registration  of 
a  trade-mark,  the  word  *' Oliver*'  being  used  as  the  mark  intended  to 
cover  agricultural  implements,  fencing  wire,  cement,  binder  twine, 
steam  cookers,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Ifujuirv  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  persons  who  were  asking  to  li:ive  the  trade-mark  registered 
were  the  agents  of  a  well-known  American  manufa<-tory,  whose  goods 
they  were  selling  under  the  same  name,  although  it  was  not  registered 
in  this  country. 

It  may  b(^  safely  recommended  that  persons  entering  trade  in  this 
country  have  their  trade-marks  registered.  The  trad(»-mark  runs  for 
ten  vears,  when  it  may  be  renewed.     A  transfer  costs  $25  gold.     One 
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of  the  sections  reads  that  ''  the  proprietors  of  foreign  ti-ade-marks,  or 
their  agents,  properly  authorized,  arc  the  only  ones  who  may  apply 
for  registration  or  same."  Another  provides  that  '"  any  person  injured 
by  the  use  of  his  trade- mark  or  commercial  name,  who  shall  not  make 
a  complaint  within  one  year  from  the  commencement  of  such  use  by 
another,  shall  lose  his  cause  of  action." 

The  full  text  of  the  Truguayan  trade-mark  law  is  on  tile  at  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  where  it  can  be  examined. 


PARAGUAY. 

ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY. 
HIGHWAY   IMPROVRMENTS — AUTOMOBILE    ENTERPRISE. 

Consul  Kuflin,  of  Asuncion,  sends  a  report  on  a  Paraguayan  auto- 
mobile line  enterprise.  An  order  has  been  sent  to  France  for  the  first 
train  of  the  line,  which  will  be  plac^ed  in  service  from  the  capital  to  a 
town  20  miles  distant.  The  fact  that  the  Paraguayan  Congress  has 
just  passed  a  law  establishing  a  public  road  commission  to  improve 
her  highways  ought  to  mean  the  sale  of  considerable  American  road- 
making  machinery,  if  the  builders  will  try  to  make  sales  in  Paraguay 
and  elsewhere  in  South  America.     The  consul's  letter  follows: 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  operate  an  automobile  train  service 
between  Asuncion  and  Villeta,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  passing  through 
several  intermediate  towns.  The  order  for  the  first  tmin  was  placed 
with  the  Russian  consul  at  Asuncion,  who  is  agent  in  Paraguay  K)r  the 
Renard  automobile  trains  of  Paris.  The  outfit  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  February,  and  the  roads  are  being  prepared  so  that  the  train  may 
be  successfully  operated.  Although  the  system  is  of  the  automobile 
type,  the  operating  engines  are  run  ny  st^^am,  the  fuel  being  coal,  wood, 
or  crude  oil.  There  seems  to  l)e  a  preference  for  the  latter,  and  the 
crude-oil  dealers  in  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  sell  some 
here,  not  only  for  this  automobile  line,  but  for  other  enterprises  as  well. 

The  President  has  promulgated  a  law  passed  by  Congress  on  the 
improvement  of  the  public  roads.  An  ofiice  is  created  called  '•  Director 
general  of  public  roads  and  ways  of  comnmnication,"  whose  duty  will 
be  to  open  up  canals  and  pla<'e  roadways  in  good  repair.  This  new  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  will  greatly  facilitate  communications 
with  the  rural  districts,  which  up  to  tne  present  can  not  reach  the  city 
markets  to  advantage,  the  roads  being  in  such  a  bad  state. 

QUEBRACHO  FORESTS. 
DEVELOPINO   THK   FORESTS  TO   SECURE   VALrABT.E    EXTRACTS. 

Consul  Ruffin,  of  Asuncion,  reports  the  latest  movement  toward  the 
exploitation  of  the  (juebracho  forests  of  Paraguay  as  follows: 

A  new  com  pan  v  with  $2,500,000  capital  stock  has  been  formed  to 
prmluce  quebmclio  extract.  The  president  is  Nicolas  Mihanovicli, 
rounder  of  the  powerful  steamboat  company  that  bears-^his  name. 
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They  have  bought  some  600  square  miles  of  forest  land,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  full  of  quebracho  trees.  They  will  begin  in  February  to 
build  a  factory  at  the  port  of  Sastre  that  will  proouce  1,000  tons  of 
quebracho  extract  per  month.  They  will  also  probably  construct  a 
narrow-gauge  railway. 

Messrs.  Strieker  and  Vignolo,  who  are  announced  as  representa- 
tives of  the  River  Plata  Quebracho  and  American  Quebracho  compa- 
nies, have  been  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  state  that 
the^  have  inspected  600  leagues  of  land  (1,500  miles),  which  they 
claim  to  be  full  of  quebracho  trees,  commencing  about  8  miles  from 
the  shores  of  the  river.  The  River  Plata  Company  has  already 
shipped  logs  to  the  value  of  about  $8,800  gold,  and  claims  that  an  im- 
mense sum  will  be  invested  in  narrow-gauge  railroads,  rolling  stock, 
land,  etc.  The  Chaco  lands  are  being  greatly  developea  now  and  por- 
tions have  been  sold  at  high  prices. 


COLOMBIA. 
ANTIQUATED  LIGHTS. 
.     TRADE  PROSPECTS  IN   ILLUMINATING   ARTICLES. 

Consul  Snyder,  answering  an  American  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
outlook  for  acetylene  lighting  in  the  consular  district  of  Bogota,  says 
that  up  to  the  present  time  this  method  of  lighting  is  practically 
unknown  in  Colombia.     He  says: 

Owing  to  prevailing  conditions  here,  and  as  a  result  of  my  personal 
observations,  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  systems,  properly 
introduced,  would  ultimately  become  very  popular.  Bogota,  for  its 
size  and  apparent  imi)ortance,  is  one  of  the  worst-lighted  places  I  have 
ever  been  in.  There  is  no  public  service  at  all.  But  one  local  electric- 
light  company  exists,  and  the  high  prices  charged  for  its  service  put 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who,  together 
with  those  in  the  surrounding  villages,  have  to  depend  for  lighting 

Surposes  on  oil  lamps,  generally  of  a  very  poor  quality,  and  wax  can- 
les.  Some  time  ago  I  induced  a  large  dry  goods  merchant  here  to 
send  to  the  States  for  a  trial  order  of  acetylene  burners,  but  shortly 
after  their  arrival  he  had  to  leave  for  England,  so  nothing  came  from 
it;  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  he  could  nave  given  it  the  attention 
necessary,  in  connection  with  his  other  business,  for  its  successful 
introduction. 

PRACTICAL   DEMONSTRATION   NEEDED. 

To  introduce  a  new  system  like  this  would  take  time  and  careful 
work  in  any  country,  especially  in  Colombia,  and  something  else  would 
be  necessary  than  mere  correspondence.  A  competent  agent,  under- 
standing Spanish  and  his  business  thoroughly,  should  he  sent  to  estab- 
lish a  sample  room,  to  illustrate  the  system  and  place  it  before  the 
people.  Tnese  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  aaopt  anything  that 
strikes  their  fancy,  and,  although  this  method  of  introduction  would 
require  an  outlay  of  time  and  money,  a  good  business  mi^ht  result 
therefrom,  especially  as  its  cheapness  would  make  competi^n  impos- 
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sible  with  the  present  high  prices  of  electric  light  and  petroleuDi.  No 
l)etter  example  of  success  through  personal  efforts  can  be  furnished 
for  this  country  than  that  of  an  American  who  came  here  a  short  time 
ago  selling  a  class  of  small  hand  pumps  for  watering  streets,  etc.  This 
pump  cost  about  $2  in  the  States,  ana  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  sold 
about  2,000  of  them  at  an  average  price  of  $10. 


BOLIVIA. 

WORK  OF   THE   CONGRESS. 

V 

• 

Minister  Sorsby,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Bolivian  Congress  at 
its  recent  extraordinary  session,  reports  that  it  ratified  the  Peru- 
Bolivian  treaty  of  November  27,  1906;  passed  a  law  defining  the 
prospective  railway  building  in  the  country,  and  giving  the  executive 
unqualified  authority  to  employ  the  £2.000,000  of  Brazilian  indemnity 
and  £300,000  of  Chilean  indenmity  in  tne  construction  of  the  railways, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  and,  in  the  event  that  these  funds  should  be 
insufficient,  to  enter  into  financial  arrangements  bv  which  additional 
funds  may  be  secured,  subject  to  legislative  approval,  and  passed  a  new 
customs-tariff  law  and  regulations. 


NEW  BRITISH  LINE  TO  SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Consul-General  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  sends  the  information  that 
Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.  and  the  Manchester  Liners  (Limited)  have 
conjointly  established  a  fortnightly  service  of  direct  steamers  from 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  to  Buenos  A vres  and  Montevideo.  American 
citizens  are  financially  interested  in  the  new  line,  which  is  making  good 
headway  in  the  carrying  trade  from  England  to  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  export  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  the  River  Plate  is  very 
large.  Hitherto  it  has  been  monopolized  by  a  strong  conference  or 
ring  of  steamship  companies,  whicn  employed  the  system  of  deferred 
rebates  to  protect  themselves  against  competition.  Five  of  the  com- 
panies forming  the  conference,  viz,  the  Houston,  Allan,  Nelson,  Lam- 
port &  Holt,  and  Mac  Iver  Lines,  load  three  and  sometimes  four 
steamers  a  week  at  Liverpool  for  the  River  Plate. 


Minister  Russell  reports  from  Caracas  that  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment has  abolished  by  executive  decree  the  additional  tax  of  30  per 
cent  imposed  since  May,  1904,  by  that  Government  on  merchandise 
transshipped  from  the  Antilles. 


Consul  Wood,  of  Ceiba,  writes  that  a  new  and  prosperous  trade  has 
sprung  up  in  the  Honduran  Republic  in  apparatus  for  acetylene  light- 
ing. Nine  houses  in  Ceiba  and  the  public  plaza  are  already  thus 
lighted,  as  well  as  many  houses  in  coast  towns.  Acetylene  is  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  Spanish-American  countries,  which  afford  good 
openings  for  manufacturers  of  these  outfits  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  AMERICANS  IN  SONORA. 

AiJRICI  LTUKAL,     INDUSTRIAL,     AND     MTNKKAL     DEVELOPMENT  —  CATTLE 
INDl'STKY       FOREUi'X    COMMERCE. 

Vice-Consul  Brickwood  reports  great  activity  in  Sonora,  and  say.^ 
there  are  many  good  opportunities  for  American  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  to  secure  a  large  share  ii)  the  new  progressive  and  pros- 
perous movement  so  auspiciously  begun  and  now  fully  under  way. 
There  are  reports  to  the  effect  that  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
mattresses,  pillows,  comforters,  and  other  articles  of  bedding  will  l>e 
built  in  Nogales  by  American  capital.  It  is  exp<H*tcd  that  the  product 
of  the  factory  will  have  a  large  market  to  supply  in  Sonora.  Continu- 
ing, the  consul  says: 

A  furniture  factory,  an  extensive  implement  and  wagon  factory,  a 
distillery,  a  match  and  candle  factory  are  among  the  projects  listtni 
for  early  establishment  here.  Of  the  possible  anci  opportune  indus- 
tries in  this  section  might  be  mentioned  a  harness  and  saddle  factory, 
a  paper  mill,  a  tannery,  a  sugar  retinery,  a  shoe  factory,  creameries 
for  tne  manufacture  of  })utter  and  cheese,  etc.  Recently  a  cigar  fac- 
tory, as  also  a  bottling  works,  were  set  in  operation  by  Americans  in 
this  city.  A  soap  factory  was  started  by  Mexicans  a  few  months  ago. 
These  are  but  the  beginnings  of  numerous  enterprises  which,  no 
doubt,  are  soon  to  spruig  up,  especially  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
abolishment  on  July  1  last  of  the  Mexican  free  zone  (a  strip  along  the 
northern  boundary  12^  miles  wide,  wherein  but  1(>  per  cent  of  the  duty 
on  imports  was  imposed)  has  tended  to  act  as  a  spur  to  the  establishment 
of  manufactures,  due  to  the  consequent  high  trend  of  prices  on  food, 
clothing,  footwear,  furniture,  etc.,  practically  all  of  which  have  to  }>e 
imported. 

PACIl-TC   (X)AST    RAILWAY. 

Construction  now  proceeding  of  a  Mexican  Pacific  coast  trunk  line 
between  (luaymas,  Sonora,  and  Guadalajara,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  is 
unquestionably  an  impetus  to  thein  vestment  of  capital  in  manufactures. 
The  new  line  will  pass  through  immensely  rich  mineral  and  agricultural 
sections  of  the  Mexican  Pacific  slope  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Territory 
of  Tepic  and  State  of  Jalisco,  the  ports  of  which  will  be  put  in  direct 
communication  with  the  City  of  Mexico.  Work  is  advancing  on  the 
new  road  at  a  rapid  rate.  Already  seveml  miles  of  steel  rails  have 
b(MMi  laid,  with  the  grading  done  on  jui  additional  stretch  of  several 
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miles.  It  is  predicted  that  180  miles  southerly  will  have  been  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  })v  August,  1906.  Construction  up  and  do\>n 
from  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  State  of  Sinaloa,  is  to  be  prosecuted,  sur- 
ve3'ing  parties  now  being  in  the  iield.  Northerly  from  Guaymas  the 
Sonora  Railway  is  in  operation,  crossing  the  international  line  at 
Nogales,  and  connecting  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at  Benson, 
Ariz. 

CUSTOMS  SMELTER  NEEDED. 

At  the  present  time  shipments  of  ore  from  Sonora  must  go  to  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  a  distance  of  about  HOO  miles,  or  to  Canyon  City,  Colo.,  a 
distance  of  about  1,000 •miles.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  customs  smelter  ,of  large  mag- 
nitude for  this  northwestern  section  of  Sonora,  embracing  in  its  limits 
mineral  districts  notable  for  fabulously  nch  deposits  of  gold,  copper, 
silver,  and  lead,  for  quartz  producers  of  unlimited  wealth,  as  also  for 
placers,  the  phenomenal  wealth  and  future  yield  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate.  American  corporations  and  individuals  operatmg  in 
mines  in  Sonora  preponderate. 

MININO    OF   (  OPPER. 

The  State  of  Sonora  is  a  vast  mineral  network — among  the  foremost 
of  the  mineral  regions  of  the  world — its  mountains  teeming  with  vir^n 
wealth.  The  influx  of  American  capital  and  energy  goes  on  with 
remarkable  strides,  yet  the  State  is  not  worked  one  hundredth  part. 
Inexhaustible  deposits  of  ore  still  untouched  await  the  enterprising 
miner.  About  50  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Bisl>ee,  Ariz.,  are  the 
Cananea  copper  mines,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Arizpe  dis- 
trict, where  the  Cananea  C^onsolidated  Copper  Company  (an  American 
corporation)  has  within  live  years  developed  and  established  one  of  the 
greatest  copper  mining  camps  in  the  known  world,  upward  of  6,000,000 
pounds  of  refined  copper  being  sent  to  market  every  month.  The  min- 
ing lands  of  this  company  aggregate  10,408  acres.  The  ores  are  of  great 
extent  and  variety,  including  huge  masses  of  oxides,  carbonates,  and 
sulphides,  with  frequent  deposits  of  native  copp(M%  extending  through 
a  distance  of  15  miles  along  the  main  tract  of  the  company.  The 
machinery  plant  of  the  company  is  one  of  the  most  complete  upon  the 
continent.  Numerous  other  companies  with  extensive  holdings  are 
operating  in  the  region  at  great  profit.  In  the  Cananea  Mountains 
are  many  valuable  undeveloped  and  partly  developed  copper  proper- 
ties awaiting  capital  and  scientific  management  to  make  of  them 
impoi-tant  pnxlucers. 

ONE   OF   THE   WORLD's   GREAT   GOLD   FIELDS. 

The  region  is  but  one  field  in  a  great  copper  belt  embracing  (ilobe, 
Clifton,  Morenci,  and  Bisbee  mines  in  Arizona,  and  traced  through 
Cananea  in  the  Arizpe  district,  Nacozari  in  the  Moctezuma  district 
(where  are  the  extensive  })roperties  of  the  Moctezuma  ('opper  Coin- 
mny)  through  the  Sahuaripa  district,  down  into  the  Alamos  district. 
This  belt  of  copper  runs  parallel  with  a  gold  region  which  extends 
down  through  the  Magdalona,  Ties,  Hermosillo,  and  (luay mas  dis- 
tricts, including  Cerro   Pric^to,  Providencia,  Caliche,  and  Klondyke, 
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with  the  San  Domingo  and  La  Brisca  placer  fields  in  the  Magdalena 
district,  a  section  declared  by  Professor  Hill,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  gold-beariuff  regions  in  the 
world,  reaching  nearly  15  miles  along  a  river  channel.  To  the  west- 
ward the  Jerome  copper  belt  is  traced  down  through  the  Altar  and 
Ures  districts  across  the  Hermosillo  and  Guaymas  districts,  emerging 
at  Santa  Rosalia,  in  Lower  California.  The  Altar  district  is  very  rich 
in  gold,  both  quartz  and  placer;  leading  quartz  localities  are  El  Trio 
ancTCajon  de  Amarillas;  placei-s  at  La  Cienega,  Caborca,  Boludo,  etc. 
In  the  Altar  district  are  deep  placer  grounos  forging  rapidly  to  the 
front.  The  section  about  Boludo  bids  fair  to  rival  the  famed  placers 
of  South  Africa.  A  strong  American  syndicate  is  operating  there, 
employing  several  hundred  men,  with  highly  gratifying  results.  A 
pipe  line  furnishes  water.  Extensive  appliances  for  recovery  of  the 
gold  from  the  gravel  have  been  installed. 

SILVER   MINES. 

Sonora  takes  front  rank  with  her  silver  mines.  In  the  Magdalena 
district  are  the  Planchas  de  Plata  (plates  or  balls  of  silver),  Cerro 
Azul,  and  Mejia  silver  localities.  In  the  Alamos  district  is  the  Quin- 
tera  mine,  turning  out  a  monthly  product  of  50,000  ounces  of  silver, 
and  La  Sultana  and  Pedrazzini  mines  in  Ures  district.  A  long  list 
might  be  made  of  the  numerous  other  silveV  localities  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  State.  Graphite  is  also  produced  in  paying  quantities. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  Sonora  presents  an  excellent  market 
for  mining  machinery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND   DAIRY   OPPORTUNITIES. 

As  with  the  mining  industry  so  with  agriculture — Sonora  furnishes 
a  virgin  field.  The  live-stock  industry,  occupying  an  important  posi- 
tion in  this  section,  offers  an  inviting  field  but  lightly  touched,  and 
only  at  the  commencement  of  a  future  with  undreamed-of  prospects. 
An  American  corporation  has  holdings  aggregating  1,000,000  acres  of 
land  devoted  mostly  to  the  grazing  industry,  part  of  the  holdings  bor- 
dering upon  I  he  international  boundary  line.  Mention  might  be  made 
of  other  grants  of  land  soon  to  be  applied  to  the  interests  of  cattle 
raising,  offering  excellent  grazing  conditions  on  mountain  sides  and  in 
ravines  and  valleys,  with  mountam  streams  to  supply  water.  There  is 
a  lack  of  bloodea  cattle  as  well  as  of  pedigreed  horses.  A  better  grade 
of  animals  could  be  introduced  at  great  profit  and  to  the  material 
enhancement  of  the  stock-raising  business.  There  is  little  lard  or  bacon 
produced  in  Sonora.  Conditions  are  well  adapted  in  all  sections  for 
hog  and  poultry  raising,  with  abundant  returns. 

Of  dairy  facilities  and  products  there  are  practically  none,  butter 
being  infrequent  or  absent  on  most  tables.  This  lack  suggests  induce- 
ments for  engaging  in  the  dairy  industry,  the  products  of  which 
would  find  a  good  and  eager  market. 

NEED   FOR   SUGAR   REFINERY. 

Sugar  cane  is  raised  in  this  district,  causing  a  need  for  a  sugar 
refinery  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.     In  this  connection  it  might 
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be  said  that  the  agricultural  sections  of  Sonora  present  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  raising  of  the  sugar  beet,  looking  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  beet-sugar  industry.  Valleys,  rich  in  alluvial  sou, 
yield  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  melons,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
oranges,  limes,  figs,  pome^i'anates,  gi-apes,  etc. 

A  good  market  is  offered  for  agricultural  machinery. 

ORANGES   SEEK   CANADIAN   MARKETS. 

The  growing  of  oranges  in  the  State  of  Sonora  has  reached  a  notice- 
able place  in  the  industries  to  her  credit.  At  this  time  many  carloads 
ai*e  passing  through  daily,  the  shipments  increasing  with  the  advance 
of  tne  season,  which  extends  from  the  latter  part  of  October  to  the 
latter  part  of  April.  The  greater  part  of  the  oranges  go  in  transit  to 
Canada  where  they  have  an  equal  market  with  the  oranges  of  other 
origin.  The  duties  imposed  it  is  said  do  not  permit  of  their  being 
marketed  profitably  in  the  United  States.  The  Sonoi*a  orange  is  sweet 
and  pleasing  to  tHe  taste,  resembling  markedly  in  that  respect  the 
Florida  orange.  If  improvement  is  possible,  no  doubt  with  scientific 
culture,  a  high  degree  of  excellence  would  be  obtained  for  the  Sonora 
orange.  For  the  fiscal  year  closing  with  June  30,  1905,  there  were 
entered  for  consumption  through  the  port  of  Nogales,  Ariz.,  756,140 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,523,  and  in  ti*ansit  4,408,414  pounds,  valued  at 
|76,760.  The  orange  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  There  are  vast  areas 
that  have  not  been  utilized,  well  adapted  for  orange  growing,  as  also 
for  the  growing  of  lemons,  figs,  limes,  pomegranates,  and  almost  all 
semitropical  fruits. 

CHICK-PEA   SHIPMENTS. 

An  industry  of  no  small  consequence  is  the  growing  of  chick-peas 
(garbanzos)  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State.  During  July,  August,  and 
September  the  heaviest  shipments  are  made.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1905,  12,440  bushels,  valued  at  $18,719,  passed  through  the 
port  of  Nogales,  Ariz.,  in  transit,  the  major  portion  of  the  shipments 
going  to  consignees  in  Spain.  From  Julv  to  November,  inclusive, 
1905, 152,098  bushels,  valued  at  $227,820,  went  through  Nogales,  Ariz., 
in  transit. 

Great  quantities  of  a  superior  quality  of  tan  bark,  found  in  a  con- 
siderable section  of  this  consular  district,  should  attract  the  attention 
of  parties  interested  in  the  introduction  of  a  tannery,  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  hides  to  draw  upon. 

DURANGO. 
THE   CATTLE   INDUSTRY — IMPORTATION   OF   BREADSTUTFS. 

Consul  Le  Roy,  of  Durango,  writes  that  the  prospects  for  agricul- 
turists and  stock  raisers  in  Mexico  are  encouraging.  He  goes  into 
considerable  detail  in  connection  with  wheat  raising,  the  milling  inter- 
ests, and  fibers  for  textiles.     He  writes: 

Sometime  ago  this  consular  office  invited  attention  to  the  constantly 
increasing  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  arid  pla- 
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teau  of  Mexico,  to  the  constant  increase  in  the  consumption,  even 
among  the  poorer  classes,  of  wheaten  bread,  to  the  liigh  prices  stead- 
ily ruling  for  wheat,  and  to  the  market  for  American  thrashing 
machines.  Despite  the  greater  acreage  of  wheat  in  the  north  and  the 
unquestionably  greater  production  of  this  crop  there  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  including  this  last  season,  it  is  asserted  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  wheat  in  the  country  at  present,  owing  to  the  partial 
failure  of  the  crop  in  some  of  those  districts  in  the  centml  and  south- 
ern part  of  Mexico  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  the  entire  source 
of  the  suppl3\  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  shortage  is  due  rather  to 
increased  consumption  than  to  crop  failure. 

TARIFF   ON    WHEAT. 

The  duty  on  wheat,  in  conmion  with  all  other  unclassified  alimentary 
seeds  and  grains,  as  provided  in  the  recently  pronmlgated  general  tariff 
law  of  Mexico,  is  $0.0068  in  United  States  currency  per  pound.  In 
accordance  with  authority  granted  the  execrutive,  which  is  employed  for 
temporary  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  times  of  imduly  high  prices  f  or  w  heat 
and  flour,  a  duty  of  $0.34  United  States  currency  per  100  pounds,  gross 
weight,  was  specifically  laid  on  wheat  in  August.  More  recently  the 
railroad  rate  on  wheat  coming  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico  was 
reduced.  So  far,  however,  importations  of  American  wheat  have  not 
been  large,  in  no  degree  corresponding  to  the  prices  prevailing  in  the 
Mexico  Citv  market,  viz,  $1.20  to  $1.50  American  currency  per  bushel. 
On  December  20  President  Diaz  extended  the  reduced  rate  of  dutv  on 
wheat  importations  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1900,  when  there 
will  have  come  into  the  market  the  next  Mexican  wheat  crop,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  forecasted  to  }>e  the  largest  on  record.  The  Mexico 
City  dealers  and  flour-mill  opemtors  have  explained  the  light  impor- 
tations of  American  wheat  to  date  by  declaring  that  AmeriC4in 
exporters  had  put  up  their  price  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
Mexican  freight  reduction;  but,  inasmuch  as  Mexican  importers  can 
buy  in  an  open  market  in  the  United  States,  this  would  seem  to  l)e 
merely  an  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  high  prices  for  flour.  Amer- 
ican wheat  is  much  cleaner  and  fuller  in  flour  content  than  the  Mexic*an 
yet  put  upon  the  market,  even  of  the  ])est  grade,  while  the  ordinary 
and  poorer  grades  of  Mexican  wheat  are  of  an  almost  unmarketable 
sort — judged  by  the  American  standard — from  the  failure  to  clean  the 
grain  well,  the  fact  that  it  often  gets  nmstv  or  moldy  from  lack  of 
good  storage  facilities,  and  that  rodents  are  permitted  to  run  thiough  it. 

MEXICO    Ml'ST   IMPORT   WHEAT. 

It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  import  wheat,  since  the  amount  in 
sight,  it  is  said,  will  not  run  the  flour  mills  of  the  country  more  than 
alx)ut  two  months.  There  appears  to  ])e  a  combination,  or  if  not  that, 
at  least  a  tacit  selling-price  understanding  lK»tween  the  principal  oper- 
ators in  wheat  and  flour  in  Mexico.  Local  ''trusts"  of  flour-mill 
opemtors  are  known  to  exist,  and  they  exercise  a  deleterious  influence 
both  on  the  price  and  the  Quality  of  flour.  There  is  little  good  Mexi- 
can flour  in  the  market,  judged  by  American  standards,  something  one 
does  not  wonder  at  when  he  sees  the  kind  of  grain  that  most  frequently 
goes  into  the  hoppers.     Bread  sells  for  almost  or  quite  double  what  it 
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costs  in  the  United  States,  and  is  of  a  (luality  oonesponding  to  that  of 
the  flour  from  which  it  is  made.  That  its  consumption  is  increasing, 
even  among  the  poorer  classes  so  long  accustomed  to  the  corncake  or 
tortilla,  speaks  plainly  of  greater  future  possibilities  in  this  direction. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES   AND   PRODUCTTIGN. 

Flour  made  from  wheat  and  other  cereals  is  dutiable  in  Mexican 

B)rts  at  the  rate  of  §2.27,  United  States  currency,  per  100  pounds, 
espite  this  impost  some  American  flour  is  brought  into  at  least  the 
nortnern  parts  of  the  country,  being  sold,  of  course,  at  fancy  prices 
to  American  residents  for  the  finer  baking.  Mexican  flour  is" sold  in 
Durango  for  $3.75,  American  currency,  per  hundredweight  (the  low- 
est price  known  to  the  writer,  and  charged  for  the  inferior  and  musty 
product  of  a  local  combination  of  flour  manufacturers)  to  $5  or  more. 

The  Mexican  Herald  recently  contained  this  item: 

'^According  to  a  well-known  wheat  man  of  this  city  who  has  made 
a  close  study  of  the  milling  business  throughout  the  Republic,  there 
are  at  present  375  flour  mills  in  the  Republic,  of  which  63  are  on 
the  roller  and  310  on  the  buhrstone  systems.  Of  the  roller  mills, 
two  have  a  daily  capacity  of  over  500  barrels,  eight  have  a  capacit  v  of 
200  to  400  barrels,  and  the  remainder  small  mills,  with  three  or  four 
stands  of  rolls,  producing  25  to  75  barrels  daily.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
computed  the  aggregate  capacity  of  these  mills  is  6,000  barrels  daily, 
or  1,800,000  barrels  annually.  The  310  buhr  mills  turn  out  an  aggre- 
gate of  600,000  barrels  annually,  which  makes  altogether  a  total  of 
2,400,000  barrels  of  flour,  or  about  34  pounds  per  capita,  that  the 
mills  of  the  Republic  produce." 

AREA   OF   l-TBER   PLANTS. 

Attempts  to  transplant  and  grow  the  henequen  agava  (the  plant 
which  produces  sisal  tiber)  on  some  of  the  hitherto  unemployed  tracts 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  States  are  reported  successful.  An  effort  is  also 
being  made  to  grow  this  plant  on  a  large  scale  on  certain  arid  tracts  in 
the  State  of  Durango.  The  istle  plant,  as  it  is  known,  is  grown  on 
the  arid  uplands,  but  the  henequen  agava,  whose  fiber  is  produced  com- 
mercially to  a  large  extent  only  in  Yiicatan  State  and  neighboring  ter- 
ritory of  the  wet  country,  has  not  been  a  product  of  the  dry  regions. 
The  recent  discovery  of  a  commercial  use  for  the  guayule  shrub,  whose 
extract  is  a  substitute  for  rubber,  stimulates  the  effort  to  use  arid 
plains  hitherto  run  to  waste,  or  but  partially  grazed. 

STOCK    RAISERS   IMPROVING   THEIR   HERDS. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  at  present  among  Mexican  ranchers  to 
import  high-grade  stock  from  the  United  States  in  order  to  "  grade 
up"  their  herds  in  size  and  in  quality  of  the  product,  whether  of  meat 
or  wool.  Some  of  the  foremost  stock  raisers  of  Mexico,  particularly 
the  wealthy  estate  owners  in  the  central  part,  where  there  arc  grassy 
and  watered  valleys,  are  buying  the  finest  registered  stock  from  the 
United  States.  In  cattle,  such  men  are  taking  not  only  registered 
Herefoids  and  shorthorns  but  some  of  the  Holsteins,  notable  for  the 
milk  quantity;  Jerseys  for  quality  and  butter  production,  etc.     These 
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men  are  also  importing  some  of  the  l>est  strains  of  horses  from  the 
United  States,  both  stallions  and  mares,  showing  commonly  a  preference 
for  the  Kentucky  trotter  style  of  animal. 

A   GOOD   MARKET   FOR  AMERICAN    STOCKMEN. 

In  general,  however,  the  raisers  of  the  finest  blooded  stock  in  the 
United  States  must  not  expect  to  find  a  large  market  in  Mexico.  There 
is  a  much  larger  market,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  for  what  might 
be  termed  second-grade  stock.  The  Mexican  I'ancher  of  the  great 
north  and  central  arid  plains  would  not  be  wise  in  buying  the  finest 
registered  stock,  which  his  undersized  cattle  would  not  cross  so  well 
with.  The  herds  can  lye  *"••  graded  up"  best  by  bringing  in  larger 
importations  of  medium-quality  stock.  In  this  line  the  market  for 
American  stockmen  will  continue  to  grow  quite  i-apidly  throughout  all 
this  part  of  Mexico.  Somewhat  the  same  is  true  as  to"  importations  of 
horses  and  mares.  The  Mexican  mule,  though  undersized,  is  better 
adapted  than  the  American  mule  in  living  off  a  poorer  country  and 
for  work  in  the  mountains.  He  is  also  in  great  demand  for  export  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Mule  raising  is  altogether  very  profitable  in 
this  region  of  country. 

MEXICAN   CATTLE   FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Mexico  has  in  former  years  been  a  source  of  supply  of  cattle  for 
feeders  in  the  United  States  at  times  when  there  was  a  shortage  in  the 
home  market.  In  1904  the  imports  of  Mexican  cattle  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  only  $155,000,  as  compared  with  totals  of  $700,000 
to  $1,000,000  during  each  of  the  pre(»eding  five  years.  Apart  from 
registered  stock,  only  Mexico  and  Canada  furnish  anv  perceptible 
number  of  cattle  to  the  United  States.  As  grazing  land  becomes  more 
circumscribed,  however,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Mexican  arid 
plains  will  be  drawn  upon  for  cattle,  which  will  be  fattened  off  the 
products  of  the  farms  that  are  being  made  in  the  irrigated  areas  and 
valleys  of  the  United  States.  The  *''  grading-up"  of  the  Mexican  cattle 
will  gradually  put  them  in  higher  favor  with  American  buyers. 

In  1904  the  United  States  exported  to  Mexico  6,218  head  of  cattle, 
with  a  value  of  $341,473,  or  about  $55  per  head,  as  against  654  head, 
valued  at  $31,505,  in  1894.  In  the  increase  the  higher  rate  per  head 
indicates  better  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  507  horses  the  United 
States  sent  to  Mexico  in  1894  had  a  value  pf  $155,804,  or  over  $300 
per  head,  while  for  1904  the  American  horses  exported  to  Mexico 
were  valued  at  only  $72.50  per  head,  though  they  had  increased  in 
number  to  2,262  (having  numbered  3^763  in  1902).  These  figures 
point  to  an  increased  market  for  American  horses  in  Mexico,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  high-bred  trotter  is  no  longer  the  only  class  imported. 

IMPORTATION   OF   AMERICAN   SHEEP. 

In  1894  the  United  States  exported  to  Mexico  5,443  head  of  sheep, 
valued  at  $9,085,  or  $1.67  per  head.  In  1904,  as  for  the  \Hst  few  years 
preceding  it,  the  figures  were  reversed  in  significance;  the  number  of 
sheep  sent  to  Mexico  in  1904  was  only  2,183,  but  the  value  was 
$25,218,  or  $11.55  per  head.     Formerly  occasional  flocks  of  sheep  were 
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brought  from  across  the  border  into  Mexico  to  increase  the  herds  in 
Chihuahua  or  Coahuila,  without  regard  to  quality.  Now  the  Ameri- 
can sheep  brought  to  Mexico  are  select  stock.  In  this  district,  for 
instance,  no  less  than  four,  perhaps  more,  carloads  of  registered 
sheep  have  been  imported  by  ranchers  during  the  past  year.  Mexico 
has  never  importea  or  exported  wool  to  any  extent.  Her  modest 
wool  production  (small,  considering  what  it  might  be^  is  taken  by  small 
water-power  woolen  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  blankets  anci  rough 
textiles.  The  little  wool  exported  has  commanded  poor  prices  in  tne 
United  States  on  account  of  its  poor  quality  and  conaition.  The 
grading  up  of  the  Mexican  flocks  tends  to  correct  this;  at  the  same 
time  the  decline  in  the  flocks  of  sheep  in  most  of  the  wool-producing 
countries  of  the  world  will  exert  an  influence  toward  making  Mexico 
a  wool-exporting  country. 

PROFIT   IN    MEXICAN    LAND   AND   RANCHING. 

Land  in  the  arid  portions  of  Mexico  is  still  very  cheap,  and  can  be 
bought  in  tracts  of  1,000  to  1,000,000  acres.  The  price  is  rising,  but 
not  at  the  rate  it  will  probably  reach  in  the  near  future.  Without 
any  eflFort  at  improvement,  investments  made  with  reasonable  careful- 
ness will  bring  good  returns  by  the  enhancement  that  improved 
methods  of  communication,  agriculture,  etc.,  are  bringing  about. 
There  is  a  good  chance  to  enlarge  considerably  the  area  of  irrigable 
land  in  these  tracts,  aside  from  the  gain  in  value  due  to  improved 
methods,  better  stock,  and  other  improvements  a  progressive  rancher 
can  make.  The  land  investment  oSevs  a  surer,  perhaps  even  a  larger, 
prospect  for  profit  than  investments  in  mining  enterprises.  Com- 
paratively few  Americans  engage  in  the  former,  while  nearly  all  who 
come  to  the  country  engage  to  some  extent  in  the  latter.  The 
American  is  prone  to  play  for  the  '*  highest  stakes,"  regardless  of  the 
greater  risk. 

A  waterworks  and  sewer  system  is  being  considered  by  the  city  of 
Durango.  The  present  water  supply  is  obtained  from  a  gravity  sys- 
tem of  open  ditches  running  through  the  principal  streets.  Sewer 
facilities  are  almost  entirely  lacking,  barring  two  short  public  sewers 
reaching  a  part  of  the  business  center  of  the  town  and  a  few  private 
drains.  Several  years  back  the  State  and  local  authorities  had  plans 
prepared  for  a  quite  complete  waterworks  and  sewer  system,  but  lack 
of  funds  prevented  it^  execution.  These  plans  have,  it  is  understood, 
more  recently  been  revised  and  approved  in  Mexico  City  and  will  be 
followed  now  if  carried  out.  It  is  probable  that  a  contracting  firm 
could  arrange  not  only  to  install  the  new  system  but  also  to  operate  it, 
if  terms  were  favorable. 

WATER-POWER   EXPLOITATION. 

There  continues  to  be  considerable  activity  in  and  about  the  Guanc- 
cevf  mining  camp,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  State.  Several  new 
mining  companies  have  been  organized  to  operate  there,  and  it  is 
reported  that  an  English  company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  and 
operate  the  big  Restauradora  mine,  which  has  extensive  deposits,  but 
or  refractory  ore.  Despite  rumors  to  that  eflfect,  there  is  no  definite 
progress  as  yet  toward  the  extension  of  the  branch  line  of-^the  Mexi- 
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can  International  Railroad  from  Santiago  PapaHquiaro  to  Guanecevi. 
The  latter  camp  continues  to  be  in  closer  connection  with  Parral,  State 
of  Chihuahua,  than  with  this  cit}'  or  other  parts  of  this  State.  It  is  now 
reported  that  a  large  company  has  been  formed  to  exploit  the  exten- 
sive water  power  near  Guanecevi,  using  it  to  supply  with  power  the 
camps  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Parml,  as  well  as  to  operate  an  elec- 
tric railroad  between  these  two  camps.  The  details  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  not  known  at  this  point,  except  that  it  is  an  American 
enteiprise. 

MEXICAN    CENTUAI,   HltANCH    TO   VELARDENA    CAMP. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railroad  is  credited  with  the  intention  to  con- 
struct a  branch  line  from  Jimulco,  on  its  main  line,  in  the  State  of 
Dumngo,  to  the  large  mining  and  smelting  camp  at  Velardena,  Dur- 
rango,  the  chief  entei*pise  of  which  is  the  new  1,000-ton  smelter  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  Engineers  have  been  sur- 
veying the  proposed  route.  If  built,  it  is  supposed  that  a  train  service 
would  be  inaugurated  over  it  between  Torreon  and  Velardena.  Com- 
munication between  these  two  points  is  now  over  the  main  line  of  the 
Mexican  International  Railroad  from  its  station  at  Pedricena. 

COAI.    RAILROAD   TRADED   FOR   CX>AL   MINES, 

On  January  1,  1901),  the  Mexican  International  Railroad  handed 
over  to  the  Mexican  Coal  and  Coke  Company  its  coal  mines  at  Sabinas, 
receiving  in  return  the  railroad  which  the  coal  company  has  been  oper- 
ating from  Baroteran,  on  the  main  line  of  the  International,  to  Muz- 
quiz,  where  the  coal  company  has  mines.  The  coal  company's  railroad 
is  said  to  have  been  valued  at  $400,000  gold.  With  the  exchange  there 
is  understood  to  be  a  stipulation  that  the  coal  company  will  furnish 
coal  to  all  the  divisions  or  the  national  lines  of  Mexico  at  a  fair  price. 
The  coal  out{)ut  is  expected  to  increase  under  the  new  management. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  Mexican  milroad  divisions  are  making  experi- 
ments with  crude  oil  in  their  engines. 

ONYX    Ql  ARRIES   OF    NORTHERN    MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  Herald  in  a  recent  issue,  describing  the  onyx  marble 
fields,  sa3's: 

'"One  of  the  most  extensive  fields  of  onyx  marble  in  Mexico  lies 
along  the  border  between  the  Stites  of  Durango  and  Coahuila.  Rich 
beds  of  this  marble  have  l)een  found  in  the  hununocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  high  mountains  which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hacienda 
Jimulco  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Aguanaval  River.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  marble  l)eds  li  west  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  being 
20  kilometers  from  Peralta,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  sierra  on  the  way 
to  Cuencame.  The  })eds  east  of  the  railway  lie  m  a  similar  position 
in  the  hills  at  the  lK)ttom  of  deep  valleys.  Some  are  in  the  Viboras 
ravine,  while  others  are  near  Paso  de  Calvo  much,  4  or  5  kilometers 
from  Noria  station.  The  proximity  of  th(»  railway,  the  (|uantity  and 
beauty  of  the  marble,  unil(»  two  facilities  for  making  these  l>eds  of 
easy  exploitation.  They  are  not  only  very  extensive,  but  are  impor- 
tant l>ecause  of  their  accessibility.     With  few  exceptionsr-the  quality 
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of  the  Jimulco  onyx  in  good  from  the  surface,  though  the  deposits  are 
the  remains  of  ruined  caverns.  From  the  cuts  made  to  secure  sam- 
ples to  send  to  expositions  it  is  possible  to  calculate  how  much  marble 
can  be  secured  from  a  cut.  It  is  estimated  that  the  preliminary  works 
for  the  extensive  exploitation  of  the  Cuencam6  cut  will  cause  the 
removal  of  200,000  cubic  feet  of  marble." 

OF   DYNAMITE    MONOI*OIiY. 

In  several  mining  camps  recently  foreigners  engaged  in  mining  have 
sent  appeals  to  the  authorities  at  Mexico  City  to  suspend  the  prohibi- 
tive dut}^  on  dynamite,  at  least  temporarily,  alleging  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  at  the  depots  established  by  the  new 
Mexican  National  Dvnamite  and*  f^xplosives  Company.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  privileges  extended  to  this  company  in  1903  included 
a  virtually  prohibitive  consumption  duty  on  dynamite  imported  from 
abroad;  also,  that  the  large  new  dynamite  factory  locatea  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state  of  Durango,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
last  spring. 

METRIC   SYSTEM. 

As  is  well  known,  Mexico  has  for  a  dozen  3^ears  or  more  used  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  not  only  in  all  official  transac- 
tions and  all  legislative  and  administrative  measures,  but  also  in 
private  transactions.  Penalties  are  provided  for  the  verification  of 
any  transaction  wherein  other  weights  or  measures  are  specified  in 
writing,  unless  reduced  to  the  metric  system;  and  the.scales,  measures 
of  capacity,  etc.,  in  stores  are  required  to  be  periodically  inspected  by 
public  officials  to  conform  to  the  official  standards.  The  laws  and' 
orders  bearing  on  the  subject  have  just  been  revised  and  put  forth  in 
a  new  compilation  of  regulations  regarding  weights  and  measures, 
including  also  the  standards  of  measurement  for  electric  light  and 
power. 

THE    I^Rl)    MARKET. 

The  representative  of  an  American  packing  company  who  was  in 
Mexico  recently  to  establish  a  sales  agencv  is  quoted  as  sa3'ing  that 
Mexico  can  not  produce  enough  lard  for  the  home  market,  and  that 
American  lard  is  sold  there  more  cheaply  than  the  domestic.  The 
latter  statement  is  incorrect,  for  to  the  freight  rates  on  the  superior 
American  turned  lard  must  be  added  the  $2.75  (gold)  per  100  pounds 
duty.  The  fact  that  the  Mexican  domestic  product  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing to  meet  the  demand  is  indicated  by  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  of  $702,000  in  1902  down  to  $280,000  in  1904.  Furthermore, 
Mexico  imported  263,083  hogs  for  slaughter  from  the  United  States 
in  1897,  and  in  1904  only  10,679.  The  Mexican  market  for  hog  prod- 
ucts is  being  restricted,  though  still  open  to  some  extent. 

RKGULATIONS    BY    dOVERNMENT    OF   TUirST   COMPANIES. 

A  law  is  soon  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Mexican  Executive,  under 
authorit}'  granted  by  the  Federal  Congress,  whereby  trust  companies 
may  be  organized.  Such  companies  have  hitherto  operated  in  Mexico 
as  agencies  of  trust  companies  in  the  United  States,  or  by  virtue  of  a 
special  organization  in  this  country.     A  new  trust  company  has  been 
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organized  in  Durango  by  Mexican  and  American  capital  and  will  soon 
open  its  place  of  business  under  American  management.  The  law 
authorizes  special  privileges  and  exemptions  to  trust  companies  in  the 
matter  of  taxation,  and  intrusts  to  the  Executive  the  modification  of 
the  civil  and  mercantile  codes  wherever  necessary  to  protect  the  busi- 
ness of  trust  companies.  The  law  passed  by  Congress  was  presented 
by  Finance  Minister  Limantour,  who  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  it 
'Hhe  ever-increasing  relations  that  are  growing  up  between  our  com- 
mercial life  and  the  commercial  life  of  the  United  btates  of  America." 
"The  President  likewise  desires  that,  in  so  far  as  depends  upon  you, 
you  will  take  special  care  to  see  that  in  the  cases  to  which  1  allude  the 
arrest  shall  always  be  made  in  consequence  of  a  written  order  from 
competent  authority,  and  that  in  the  criminal  cases  prosecuted  against 
foreigners  the  judicial  authorities  of  your  State  comply  perfectly  with 
what  the  law  prescribes,  handing  down  the  order  for  imprisonment 
based  on  cause  assigned  [auto  motivado  de  prision]  within  the  period 
fixed  by  the  constitution,  and  regularly  reporting  to  your  government 
upon  the  progress  of  each  case,  in  order  that  it  may  be  communicated 
to  this  deparfinent." 

VERACRUZ. 
VALUABLE   FORESTS— TREES  THAT   MAY   HAVE  A   COMMERCIAL  VALUE. 

Consul  Lespinasse,  of  Tuxpam,  says  there  are  trees  in  Mexico  that 
may  be  made  as  valuable  to  commerce  as  are  the  rubber  trees.  He 
writes: 

In  the  dense  woodlands  of  Veracruz  there  are  numerous  plants 
reputed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues  and  others  which  could  be  profit- 
ably utilized  for  commercial  purposes. 

This  tree  yields  a  deep  brownish  red,  thick  sap  of  a  slightly  resinous 
odor.  The  process  of  extraction  is  simple;  slignt  superacial  incisions 
are  made  in  the  bark,  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the  tree;  a  medium- 
sized  leaf  or  strip  of  palmetto  is  inserted  underneath  the  bark,  so  as  to 
form  a  gutter  into  wnich  the  sap  drips,  and  as  it  overflows  it  drips 
into  a  receptacle  placed  underneath  tne  leaf.  When  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  the  sap  does  not  appear  to  undergo  fermentation,  but 
becomes  slightly  denser.  A  bottle  in  this  oflSce  was  left  open  for  a 
year,  but  no  apparent  change  appears  to  have  occurred.  Small  quan- 
tities are  exported  to  Germany.  Buyers  claim  that  it  is  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  carmine  ink;  this  is  doubtful.  It  may  have  other 
and  more  valuable  uses,  which  are  not  divulged.  It  may  be  used  in 
the  arts  or  in  the  making  of  medicines. 

PRICES. 

As  there  is  no  regular  demand,  price  can  not  be  determined,  and 
samples,  small  or  large,  are  paid  for  according  to  the  time  a  laborer 
employs  in  extracting  the  sap.  The  natives  say  it  is  an  excellent 
dentifrice  and  mouth  wash,  healing  ulcerated  parts.  It  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  being  employea  with  excellent  results  on  fresn  or  old 
wounds;  it  congeals  and  checks  the  flow  of  blood.  It  has  been  employed 
as  an  indelible  stain;  wood  treated  with  it,  when  thoroughly  dried 
afterwards,  does  not  appear  to  bo  affected  by  water  or  diluted  acids, 
the  stain  remaining  unaltered.     On  cloth  it  acts  as  a  perfect  dye,  acids 
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or  alkalies  seeming  to  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  its  color.  The 
foregoing  are  statements  made  by  pei-sons  who  have  experimented 
with  this  sap,  hence  ought  to  have  weight. 

PALO    I>E   LECHE. 

The  palo  de  leche  tree  is  quite  common  in  damp  or  marshy  loca- 
tions; the  sap  is  milk  white  and  about  the  same  consistency  as  rich 
milk;  it  is  a  powerful  caustic.  Partial  or  total  blindness  may  result 
when  this  sap  has  by  accident  been  injected  into  the  eyes;  the  natives 
claim  that  a  strong  decoction  of  the  Chile  pepper,  if  applied  in  time, 
will  dissolve  the  thick  tilm  which  gradually  spreads  over  the  eyes 
when  attacked  by  this  fluid.  It  is  averred  that  a  few  drops  in  a  glass 
of  water  acts  as  a  violent  poison,  often  proving  fatal;  it  is  employed 
b}'^  the  natives  in  diluted  form,  which  they  spread  on  the  surface  of 
streams  or  lakes  to  stupefy  tish,  which  they  consume.  If  properly 
analyzed  this  fluid  might  prove  valuable;  samples,  however,  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  as  the  native  laborer  can  not  l>e  induced  to  approach  the 
tree,  of  which  he  has  the  greatest  fear.  However,  there  are  some 
who  will  take  the  risk  if  they  are  well  paid,  which,  no  matter  how 
large,  is  but  a  trifling  amount  compared  with  the  danger  to  which 
they  imagine  they  will  be  exposed. 

HOXOTE. 

The  honote  tree  produces  a  very  tine,  long  fiber  (10  to  15  feet),  wliich 
is  extracted  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark.  Each  tree,  I  am 
informed,  will  produce  from  4  to  5  pounds  of  fiber. 

The  present  system  of  procuring  the  fiber  is  to  denude  the  tree  of 
its  bark  completely,  and  divide  it  in  3  to  5  inch  strips,  which  are  cleaned 
by  hand.  The  result  is  a  fine  layer  of  fiber — a  perfectly  united  sheet 
about  the  thickness  of  medium-heavy  note  paper.  This  layer  can,  with 
care,  be  separated  so  as  to  produce  threads  of  an}'  desired  thickness. 
Although  the  honote  fiber  has  been  known  by  the  natives  for  a  long 
time  and  employed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  many  articles,  such 
as  tmces,  saddle  girths,  bagging,  etc.,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  public  notice.  So  far  it  has  not  been  utilized  for  any 
well-defined  purpose.  Although  the  matter  has  not  l>een  thoroughly 
investigated,  those  who  have  given  this  fiber  passing  attention  claim 
that  machinery  does  not  exist  to  extract  it  satisfactorily.  Manufac- 
turers of  decorticating  machines  interested  in  such  matters  should 
investigate  its  merits  and  possibilities. 

OJIOTE. 

The  ojiote  is  a  vine  from  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in 
slightly  damp  and  shady  locations.  This  vine  furnishes  a  white,  milky, 
gummy  juice,  which  is  employed  as  a  cement  to  unite  leather,  and  the 
united  parts  will  hold  with  great  tenacity  when  subject  to  severe  ten- 
sion. A  section  of  vine  about  8  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter  has 
been  chopped  into  short  lengths  and  allowed  to  drip,  producing  in  this 
crude  manner  about  4  to  5  ounces  of  the  milk,  but,  as  it  coagulates 
rapidly,  only  a  small  proportion  was  extracted.  Doubtless  a  much 
larger  percentage  could  be  obtained  with  scientific  treatment.  Some 
say  it  has  the  proi)erties  of  rubber  gum. 
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Although  not  found  in  large  auantities*,  it  may  be  susceptible  of 
improvement  and  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  if  the  milk  possesses  any 
commercial  value. 

ZAPUPE. 

Since  my  last  report  on  the  zapupe.  plant  (published  in  Daily  Con- 
sular Report,  No.  2301,  July  6,  1905),  tne  interest  taken  in  its  cultiva- 
tion has  oecome  widespread,  inquiries  from  different  points  in  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  testifying  to  the  favorable  impression  the  fiber 
of  this  plant  has  created  among  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have 
all  acknowledged  its  merits  in  the  most  positive  terms  and  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  emplo}'  it  whenever  obtainable  in  large  quan- 
tities. Several  plantations  are  now  under  cultivation  in  this  section. 
A  demand  for  plants  is  being  constantly  made  upon  the  owners  of  the 
two  original  plantations,  who  are  now  extracting  fiber  on  a  small  scale 
but  will,  as  soon  as  new  machinery  arrives,  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  fiber  in  sufficient  quantities  for  shipment.  The  cultivation  of  the 
zapupe  plant  opens  up  an  unlimited  field  for  the  capitalist  or  individual 
of  moderate  means. 

Mr.  Zespinasse  will  find  pleasure  in  furnishing  samples  of  any  of 
the  products  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  provided  parties  desiring 
them  will  pay  cost  of  same  plus  postage  or  expressage, 

SONORA. 
MARKET   FOR   RIBBONS   AND   NOTIONS. 

Consul  Hostetter,  of  Hermosillo,  believes  a  good  trade  in  ribbons 
and  notions  may  be  established  at  that  point.     He  writes: 

If  an  effort  were  made  by  American  manufacturers  of  ribbons  to 
introduce  their  products  here  thov  could  build  up  a  good  trade.  A 
large  quantity  of  ribbons  are  sold  here,  most  of  which  is  brought 
from  France  and  Germany.  Ribljons  are  used  in  Mexico  for  many 
different  purposes  and  the  consumption  is  consequently  large.  The 
largest  dealer  here  in  conversation  expressed  the  l>elief  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  can  build  up  a  large  trade  here  by  a  persistent 
effort.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  the  names  of  dealers  to  all  inquirers, 
as  well  as  forward  samples  to  them.  There  should  also  be  a  good 
trade  in  fancy  notions  and  cheap  jewelry,  corsets,  fancy  soaps,  and 
perfumeries. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

GUATEMALA. 
DENSE   TROPICAL   FORESTS     CONCESSIONS    DIFFICULT   TO   OBTAIN. 

Consul-General  Winslow,  of  Guatemala  City,  reports,  in  rej)!}'  to 
inquiries  from  firms  and  persons  in  the  United  States  in  regjird  to 
timber  lands  in  Guatemala,  that  there  is  in  the  Kepublic  of  Guatemala 
much  valuable  timber,  but  that  most  of  it  is  so  far  from  means  of 
transportation  that  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  available,     lie  writes: 

Nearly  all  of  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  Republic  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  tropical  forest,  consisting  of  mahogjiny,  different 
kinds  of  cedar,  chicle,  and  other  hard  woods.     Along  streams  down 
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which  logs  can  be  floated  much  of  the  mahogany  has  been  cut,  but  as 
yet  very  little  of  the  other  woods  have  been  marketed.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  departments  of  Peten,  Alta  Verapaz,  and  Izabal. 

Most  of  the  foreela  still  belong  to  the  Government,  and  the  usual 
method  of  securing  the  timber  is  by  concession,  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  trees  are  cut  at  a  given  price  per  tree,  or  a  stipulated  sum 
is  paid  for  the  timber  on  a  given  tract.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  titles  to  large  tracts  of  land  in  Guatemala,  as  it  is  discouraged  by 
the  Government.  These  concessions  are  not  usually  granted  for  a 
longer  period  than  five  years.  Sometimes  it  is  stipulated  that  if  a  cer- 
tain number  of  trees  are  cut  during  that  time  they  must  be  renewed. 
The  pine  forests  are  limited,  being  in  the  mountainous  country  prin- 
cipally and  inaccessible.  Most  of  the  lumber  used  comes  from  the 
United  States,  principally  from  California.  The  forests  of  this  coun- 
try are  generally  so  inaccessible  that  the  railroad  companies  import 
nearly  all  their  ties,  and  even  import  coal,  because  it  is  diflBcult  for 
them  to  get  enough  firewood. 

RAILWAY    EXTENSION. 

Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Guatemala  Bail- 
way,  and  Mr.  Percival  Farquhar,  general  manager,  of  New  York,  have 
l)een  in  Guatemala  looking  over  the  work,  and  while  here  informed  me 
that  the  road  would  be  completed  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  Guatemala 
City  by  the  end  of  1906.  This  will  mean  much  for  American  export- 
ers, and  our  people  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it,  for  it  will  bring 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  in  as  close  touch  with  this  Rej)ub- 
lic  as  they  are  with  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  1  am 
informed  that  freight  rates  are  to  be  verv  satisfactory.  The  same 
interests  that  control  this  rnilway  control  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
of  New  Orleans  and  Boston,  and  it  is  proposed,  when  this  railroad  is 
completed,  to  put  on  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Puerto  Barrios  to 
New  Orleans  that  will  make  the  voyage  in  less  than  three  days. 

BANANA   INDUSTRY. 

Extensive  banana  plantations  arc  to  be  put  under  cultivation  in  the 
near  future  along  the  Guatemala  Railway  within  100  miles  of  Puerto 
Barrios.  One  company'  is  under  contract  to  furnish  1,200,000  bunches 
of  bananas  for  shipment  each  year,  and  is  soon  to  bagin  planting. 
The  climate  and  soil  is  well  adapted  to  this  industry,  and  it  is  expected 
that  many  private  persons  will  take  up  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  and 
that  the  2,000,000  mark  will  be  reached  from  Puerto  Barrios  shortly 
after  the  Guatemala  Railway  is  finished,  which  will  be  at  the  close  of 
1*J06.  This  field  will  be  within  three  days  of  New  Orleans.  There 
are  now  about  500,000  bunches  shipped  yearly  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Guatemala. 

STEAMSHIP   FACILITIES. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  advertises  that  hereafter  two 
boats  each  month,  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  will  stop  at  Sulina 
Cruz,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  and  the  only 
Mexican  port  on  the  Pacific  connected  by  rail  with  the  City  of  Mexico. 
This  will  make  a  short  cut  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  Guatemala  to  the 
cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Pigi^i^^^  by GoOgle 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

American  freight  will  he  largely'  assisted  in  Guatemala  when  the 
new  railroad  from  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  completed 
to  Guatemala  City.  Goods  from  New  York  now  come  mostly  via 
Pacitic  ports,  and  freight  rates  are  thus  often  higher  than  from  Europe. 
German  and  English  branch  houses  now  control  the  import  trade  in 
that  Republic,  and  onl\'  by  careful  methods  can  American  goods  gain 
entrance.  The  consul-general  suggests  that  several  American  inter- 
ests, such  as  dry  goods,  shoes,,  hardware,  drugs  and  chemicals,  elec- 
trical goods,  etc.,  jointly  send  a  man  into  the  field  with  a  complete 
outtit  of  samples.  European  concerns  thus  unite  and  succeed,  n  ith 
competent  salesmen  selling  goods  on  six  and  eight  months'  time,  a  big 
increase  of  trade  would  come  from  Guatemala  and  all  Central  America. 
It  is  a  trade  worth  cultivation,  for  here  can  be  sold  many  lines  of  goods 
out  of  season  at  home,  and  at  good  prices.  Good  packing  of  goods, 
however,  is  essential,  for  poorly  packed  goods  drives  more  trade  from 
America  than  anything  else. 


WEST  INDIES. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 
TOBACCO   CROP    B^AILURE   THE   WORST   IN    HISTORY. 

Charge  de  Affaires  Sleeper,  at  Habana,  reports  further  on  the  great 
damage  to  the  tobacco  crop  of  Cuba: 

The  past  history  of  the  tobacco-growing  industry  records  no  such 

feneraf destruction  of  a  tobacco  crop  as  by  tlie  torrential  rains  recently, 
.eading  planters  declare  that  not  more  than  from  30  to  H5  ])er  cent  of 
the  regular  harvest  will  be  reaped,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  leaf 
marketed  will  be  very  deficient  m  qualitv.  The  number  of  bales  of 
tobacco  in  1905  was  4(>9,328,  while  the  190()  estimate  is  160,000  bales. 
The  latter  figure  will  be  further  reduced,  because  the  acreage  in  tobacco 
is  not  so  large.  That  the  11)00  crop  will  hardly  supply  even  local 
needs  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  Ilabana  cigar  factories  alone  renuire 
100,000  bales  yearly.  The  American  smoking  public  will  first  feel  the 
effects  of  the  conse(|uent  higher  prices  because  of  the  preference  for 
the  *' green  cigar,"  while  European  smokers  value  more  the  ''seasoned 
cigar."  The  American  preference  therefore  necessitates  fresher 
stocks  by  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

Ai)peals  to  the  Cuban  Government  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
afflicted  districts.  The  remedy  most  in  favor  is  to  render  both  direct 
and  indirect  aid  to  the  devastated  districts.  It  is  proposed  to  execute 
a  system  of  public  works  that  will  prevent  a  reciu-rence  of  the  overflow 
of  'the  rivers  so  destructive  in  some  districts,  in  addition  to  giving 
emplovment  to  manv  hands  that  usually  find  work  in  the  tobacco 
fields/  The  outlook  *is  extremely  gloomy,  and  the  scarcity  of  'Sseed- 
lings''  blights  the  la-st  hope  of  the  early  recouping  of  the  losses  suf- 
fered. 

BARBADOS. 


('onsul  Clare,  of  Barbados,  reporls  that  the  declared  exports  to  the 
'nited  States  from  that  British  West  Indies  island  fopthe  fiwt  six 
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months  of  1905  amounted  to  $721,000,  an  increase  of  $187,000  over 
the  same  period  of  1904.  The  leading  articles  were:  Sugar,  $688,000; 
gold  bullion,  $12,000;  and  skins,  $3,800.  The  articles  on  the  free  list 
were  not  yet  compiled. 

Consul  Clare  also  reports  on  the  shipments  of  sea  island  cotton  from 
the  British  West  Indies  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905.  The  total 
amount  of  sea  island  cotton  exports  was  valued  at  $177,000.  Barbados 
was  the  largest  producer,  furnishing  208,000  pounds,  valued  at  $50,000, 
or  $4,000  in  excess  of  the  entire  preceding  year.  The  planters  in 
Barbados  are  increasing  their  cultivation  by  50  per  cent,  as  they  are 
now  assured  that  cotton  growing  is  a  paying  inaustry.  The  increase 
in  cultivation  in  the  islands  of  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis  is  also  esti- 
mated at  50  per  cent. 

CANADA. 

SENTIMENT  FOR  RECIPROCITY. 

GRANGE   DELEGATES   DESIRE   TRADE   BARRIERS  REMOVED. 

Consul  Ifft,  of  Chatham,  writes  that  the  Canadian  tariff  commission 
has  held  sittings  in  eveiy  important  center  of  industry  in  the  Dominion. 
Many  delegates  from  farmers'  unions  have  lately  been  asking  for  com- 
plete reciprocity  with  the  United  States.     The  consul  says: 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  side  lights  thrown  on  agricultural 
industries  in  Canada  by  detailed  statements  of  farm  operations,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  been  studying 
the  tariff  and  have  a  sufficiently  clear  conception  of  it  to  estimate  its 
cost  per  acre  of  land,  per  bushel  of  wheat,  and  per  head  of  population. 
One  speaker  at  Montreal  said  that  the  average  farm  in  Huntingdon 
CJounty  represented  an  investment  of  $5,000.  On  such  a  farm  tnere 
would  be  12  cows  of  a  total  value  of  $420.  Two  cows  would  fatten 
2  pigs  and  4  calves.  The  revenues  from  the  milk  and  milk  products 
of  12  cows  amounted  to  about  $420  a  year;  from  the  2  pigs  and  4  calves 
$100.  They  would  sell  2  beeves  at  $40  each.  From  the  sale  of  horses, 
1  in  two  years,  apples  and  small  stuff,  there  would  be  another  $100. 
The  produce  of  the  farm  eaten  annually  by  a  family  of  six  was  esti- 
mated at  $180;  therefore  there  was  a  total  revenue  of  §840  a  year. 

To  work  such  a  farm  required  the  services  of  two  men  and  one 
woman,  worth  in  all  a  value  of  $456  and  their  board  at  $6  a  month. 
Then  there  would  be  expenditure  for  blacksmith's  service,  harness, 
and  various  items  of  wear  and  tear,  to  amount  to  $100.  Thus,  the  total 
expense  reached  the  sum  of  $772,  which,  deducted  from  a  total  reve- 
nue of  $840,  left  a  balance  of  $68. 

Later  at  Toronto,  representatives  of  the  Farmers'  Association  of 
Ontario  and  of  the  Dominion  Grange  offered  to  forego  protection  on 
their  own  products  if  similar  treatment  was  accorded  to  other  indus- 
tries, going  even  so  far  as  to  advocate  openly  the  desirability  of  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States. 

UNANIMOUS  FOR   RECIPROCITY. 

One  representative  said:  ^'  We  are  not  only  willing  to  have  the  duty 
off  our  farm  products,  but  our  association  unanimously  passed  a  reso- 
lution looking  toward  reciprocity  with  the  American  people.     That 
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would  help  us  largely  in  giving  a  market  for  some  of  our  surplus 
products  if  we  had  the  benefit  of  having  our  agricultural  implements 
on  the  free  list."  This  speaker  gave  the  balance  sheet  of  an  average 
dairy  farm,  showing  receipts  of  $1,205  and  expenditures  of  $565, 
leaving  $690  for  living,  clotning,  education,  excursions,  etc. 

A  delegate  at  Brandon  stated  that  the  average  prairie  farmer  on  320 
acres,  with  seven  in  the  household,  spent  in  ordinary  necessities  $680 
a  year,  which,  at  the  current  rate  of  duty,  meant  a  contribution  to 
the  revenue  of  $203  each  year.  Another  stated  that  of  the  $1,500 
worth  of  machinery  required  to  operate  a  320-acre  farm  $325  was  a 
tax.  One  speaker,  referring  to  the  duty  on  threshing  machinery,  said 
that  it  constituted  a  tax  of  half  a  cent  on  every  bushel  threshed. 

Thus,  Canadian  farmers  are  counting  the  cost  of  the  duty,  especially 
upon  American  agricultural  implements,  which  the  farmers  have  every- 
wnere  had  in  mind.  The  secretary  of- the  Ontario  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion pointed  out  to  the  commission  that  pmctically  all  agricultural 
implements  imported  into  Canada  came  from  the  United  States.  ''If 
the  agricultural-implement  duty  from  the  United  States  is  increased," 
said  he,  ''depend  upon  it  there  will  be  a  very  vigorous  protest  from 
the  farmers  of  this  country." 

According  to  statistics  frequently  submitted  to  the  Commission 
there  are  in  Canada  over  a  million  people  engaged  in  agriculture,  as 
compared  with  344,000  in  manufacturing  industries.  The  capital 
invested  in  agriculture  is  estimated  at  $1,760,000,000,  as  against 
$447,000,000  in  manufacturing.  These  figures  afford  a  striking  dem- 
onstration of  the  basis  of  Canada's  prosperity  and  development,  and 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  significant  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  the  farmers  are  on 
record  as  demanding  adjustments  by  reduction,  while  the  manufac- 
turers are  equally  unanimous  in  demanding  increases. 

AMERICAN   GOODS   POPULAR. 

Figures  on  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Chatham  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  demand  for  American  goods  in  many  lines  is  ^ow- 
ing steadily.  This  is  due  to  their  superiority,  especially  in  the  line  of 
boots  and  shoes,  gents'  furnishings,  nardware,  linen  and  cotton  goods 
for  women's  wear,  binder  twine,  grain  sacks,  farm  machinery,  elec- 
trical machinery  and  supplies,  Portland  cement,  etc.  All  coal  used 
comes  from  the  United  States,  amounting  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  to  $326,664. 

There  should  be  a  good  market  here  for  American  harness  and  sad- 
dlery. A  prominent  horseman  tells  me  that  all  the  mcing  and  driving 
harness  used  here  is  American  make,  which  is  superior  and  more  styl- 
ish than  the  Canadian.  No  American  harness,  however,  is  to  be  found 
on  sale  in  Chatham,  that  in  use  being  mostly  bought  in  Detroit. 

The  coming  spring  promises  a  very  active  demand  for  electric  rail- 
way supplies  and  equipment,  for  the  Ontarian  peninsula  cities  are 
rapidly  being  connectea  by  electrical  lines.  Several  were  built  last 
veur,  a  good  many  miles  of  tracks  have  been  graded,  and  more  new 
lines  are  projected. 

GRAIN   MOVEMENT   FROM   FORT   WILLIAM   AND   PORT   ARTHUR. 

Consul  Mosher,  of  Collingwood,  forwards  a  summary  of  the  season's 
grain  shipments  on  the  (Ireat  Lakes:  ^.^.^.^^^  by GoOglc 
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A  recent  issue  of  the  Toronto  Glo))e  publLshes  a  review  of  the  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  grain  from  Fort  mlliam  and  Port  Arthur  during 
the  last  navigation  season,  as  compiled  by  a  number  of  Canadian 
vessel  owners.  It  appears  that  the  total  movement  was  37,063,000 
bushels,  as  follows:  Wheat,  30,235,000;  oats,  barley,  etc.,  828,000,  and 
old  crop  (1904)  6,000,000.  The  following  went  through  United  States 
traffic  routes:  To  Buffalo  10,600,000  and  to  Erie  600,000,  a  total  of 
11,200,000  bushels,  of  which  10,0(X),000  were  carried  in  United  States 
bottoms.  The  largest  cargo,  and  the  record  for  the  Great  Lakes,  351,047 
bushels,  was  carried  by  the  W.  A.  Rogers^  and  the  smallest,  39,000 
bushels,  by  a  small  carrier  on  the  Montreal  route. 

There  are  al>out  40,000,000  bushels  of  exportable  wheat  left  in  the 
west,  of  which  four  or  five  millions  will  be  sent  out  by  the  railroads 
this  winter,  and  the  remainder  will  leave  at  the  reopening  of  navigation. 
United  States  bottoms  carried  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  that  went  to 
Buffalo  and  Erie,  but  did  not  participate  in  the  20,000,000  bushels  that 
went  to  Georgian  Bay  and  other  Canadian  elevators. 

SUPERIORiTr  CLAIMED   FOR   DOMINION   BACON. 

Consul  Harvej',  of  Fort  Erie,  sheds  additional  light  on  the  much 
discussed  subject  of  American  bacon  in  Canada,  giving  the  statement 
of  live-stock  men  that  Canadians  frequently  buy  an  inferior  grade  of 
hogs  that  are  rejected  by  American  packers,  which  may  account  for 
part  of  the  general  complaints  against  the  animals  from  the  States. 
Canadian  packers,  however,  are  particular  about  the  animals  they  kill 
for  export,  as  Canada  cured  bacon  sells,  the  consul  states,  higher  in 
Great  Britain  than  any  other  except  the  Danish.  American  packers 
should  also  note  the  statement  that  Canadian  bacon  is  cured  more  than 
ours,  which  takes  but  a  few  hours,  while  the  (Canadian  process  takes 
days.  American  bacon  sells  lower  than  the  home  product  at  Fort 
Erie  after  paying  2  cents  per  pound  duty.     The  consul  writes: 

No  beef  cattle  are  exported  to  the  States  from  this  district.  Beef 
retails  3  cents  higher  per  pound  than  in  Buffalo.  Among  farm  prod- 
ucts going  to  Buffalo  from  here  are  lambs,  calves,  hides,  live  poultry, 
and  clover,  timothy,  and  blue-grass  seed  in  considerable  Quantity.  For 
racing  purposes  800  to  900  American  horses  are  sent  nere  annually, 
while  97  Canadian  horses,  valued  at  $19,675,  were  exported  from  here 
last  j'ear  to  Buffalo  and  New  York  City.  These  latter  were  coach, 
draft,  driving,  and  hunting  horses. 

HOG   CHOLERA   SCARE   A   BUGABOO. 

Concerning  the  importation  of  American  hogs  for  slaughter  under 
bond  and  the  Canadian  fear  of  hog  cholera,  the  Dominion  inspector 
reports  that  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1905,  there  occurred  in 
Ontario  45  outbreaks  of  this  disease.  There  were  officially  slaughtered 
1,032  diseased  and  contact  hogs,  the  Dominion  Government  paying 
two-thirds  their  market  value.  This  was  a  great  improvement  over 
the  previous  year,  when  there  were  105  outbreaks  and  3,011  hogs 
killed.  During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1903,  there  were  207 
outbreaks  and  6,543  hogs  killed,  more  than  four  times  the  outbreaks 
during  the  past  year  and  more  than  six  times  as  many  hogs  slaughtered. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 
ACTIVITY   AND   PROSPERITY   FEATURES  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

Consul  West,  of  Sydney,  reports  considerable  activity  among  the 
iron  and  steel  makers  of  Canada.     He  writes: 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  prosperity  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  located  in  Cape  Breton,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit.  The  bulk  of  the  raw 
material  used  on  one  of  the  plants  selected  for  illustration  is  procured 
from  the  company's  own  properties,  located  in  Cape  Breton  and  New- 
foundland, all  capable  of  being  brought  to  the  works  by  water  tmns- 
f)ortation.  The  amounts  were  as  follows:  Iron  ore  from  Newfound- 
and,  380,254  tons;  iron  and  other  special  ores  from  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  foreign  countries,  28,952  tons;  limestone 
and  dolomite  from  Cape  Breton,  267,237  tons;  gravel  and  sand  from 
Cape  Breton,  13,711  tons. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  was  162,000  tons,  and  of  steel  163,500  tons. 
The  output  of  80-pound  steel  rails  since  June,  1905,  has  been  44,000 
tons,  and  the  output  of  rods  for  the  year  was  47,100  tons.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  steel  output  has  been  manufactured  intx)  blooms  and  billets, 
and  most  of  the  material  has  found  a  market  in  Canada. 

During  the  past  year,  and  especially  during  the  past  six  months,  the 
works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  have  advanced  from 
being  mere  purveyors  of  raw  material  to  be  the  producers  of  finished 
material.  The  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  company's  develop- 
ment can  not  be  overestimated,  as  in  none  of  the  departments  has  their 
full  producing  capacity  been  reached.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
steel-rail  mill.  In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  a  shipment  of  30 
tors  of  rails  has  been  made  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company 
for  experimental  purposes  on  the  sharp  curves  of  that  road,  it  being 
claimed  that  the  rails  being  so  extremely  hard  their  life  will  greatly 
exceed  those  at  present  being  used,  thereby  resulting  in  a  large  saving 
to  the  company  in  the  replacing  of  i*ails  on  curves. 

BLAST  AND   OPEN-HEARTH   FURNACES. 

During  the  year  two  blast  furnaces  have  been  continuously  in  opera- 
tion, but  in  November  a  third  was  placed  in  use.  It  is  intended  that 
three  furnaces  shall  be  in  continuous  operation  during  1906,  and  the 
fourth  be  held  in  readiness  to  take  the  place  of  an}'  of  the  other  three  that 
shall  need  repairs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  vear  six  open-hearth  fur- 
naces were  in  operation.  This  number  has  gradually  been  increased  until 
the  whole  ten  were  in  use  in  September  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Another  company,  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company  (Lim- 
ited), had  a  prosperous  year,  with  an  output  of  120,000  tons  of  coke, 
58,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  22,000  tons  of  steel.  The  importations 
of  ore  from  its  mines  in  Newfoundland  were  about  100,000  tons,  and 
from  foreign  countries  15,000  tons.  The  production  is  shipped  in  the 
shape  of  pig  iron  and  unfinished  steel  ingots  to  the  company's  works 
at  Trenton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  other  Canadian  markets.  I'his  large 
business  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  taken  in  connection  with  the  min- 
ing and  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  year  1905  by  the  two 
companies  referred  to  in  a  previous  report,  which  aggregated  3,158,907 
tons  to  all  markets  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  nas  brought  to 
this  community  a  prosperous  year,  and  all  indications  show  that  this 
prosperity  will  continue  and  be  invreased  during  the  coming  year. 


EUROPE. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

BUSINESS  AGGRESSIVENESS  OF  THE  BRITISH. 

GREAT  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY — FOREIGN   SALES  INCREASED — RELATIONS 
WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Consul  tdward  N.  Ozmun,  of  Stuttgart,  sends  a  report  on  tmde 
conditions  in  Germany.  Our  boots  and  shoes  find  favor,  owing  to 
superior  style  and  finish,  which  the  Germans  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  imitating.  Europeans  anticipate  an  invasion  of  their  mar- 
kets by  the  automobile  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  consul  forecasts  great  success  if  we  do  not  resort  to  shipping 
flimsily  built  machines,  as  was  done  during  the  bicycle  era.  Other 
Amei  ican  articles  and  novelties  are  named  in  the  report  as  desirable 
in  Germany.  The  Empire  shows  remarkable  prosperity,  progress 
being  evident  on  all  sides.  An  important  trend  of  the  export  trade 
is  that  German  banks  are  becoming  the  middlemen  for  exporting 
manufacturers.      Mr.  Ozmun's  letter  follows: 

All  business  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  whole  of  German3'  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  it  broadly  without  speaking  of  the  Empire  as  a  wnole.  The 
first  ten  and  a  half  months  of  this  year  has  been  characterized  by  a 
business  activity  seldom  if  ever  equalled  in  German  history.  There 
has  been  great  energy  and  foresight  displayed  in  both  commerce  and 
finance,  and,  if  the  ratio  of  profits  of  the  former  has  been  smaller  on 
account  of  the  keenness  of  competition,  the  volume  of  business  has 
been  very  much  greater  than  last  year  and  the  total  net  gains  there- 
fore enlarged.  Tne  German  manufacturer,  having  learned  much  in 
economy  of  production  and  distribution  during  the  recent  hard  times, 
has  been  well  able  this  year,  when  the  tide  of  business  turned  in  his 
favor,  to  hold  his  own  and  conquer  new  markets,  even  under  adverse 
circumstances,  as  in  Japan  and  Korea  during  the  war. 

Prices  in  general  have  been  firm  and  in  some  instances  higher.  The 
adverse  circumstances  were  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  and 
the  increase  in  labor  wage  necessitated  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  great  business  activity  in  the  United  States  was 
favorable  to  German  industry, and  each  succeeding  year  shows  increased 
intimacy  of  business  relations  between  these  two  countries.  England 
is  making  more  determined  and  successful  efforts  to  capture  trade 
in  Germany,  and  the  year  1904  saw  her  displace  the  United  States  by 
increasing  her  sales  to  Germany  $4,'25(),0(X)  while  the  United  States 
only  increased  its  sales  by  $95,000.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
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an  Englishman  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  trade  he  goes  after  it  and 
keeps  after  it  with  his  own  experienced  men  on  the  spot.  He  does 
not  organize  a  bureau  of  distribution  of  circulars  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, with  prices  in  the  currency  of  his  country,  nor  does  he  let 
general  agencies  look  after  his  trade  for  him. 

GERMANY  INCREASES   FOREIGN   SALES. 

The  number  of  shipments  from  Wurttemberg  to  the  United  States 
for  the  tirst  ten  and  a  half  months  of  1905  has  increased  about  30  per 
cent  over  1904,  and  the  mtio  of  increase  in  values  for  the  whole  year 
seems  now  likely  to  be  relatively  as  large.  The  etfect  of  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia  was  soon  felt  in  Germany.  Last  year  the  Russians 
bought  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  that  year  and  luxuries 
were  curtailed,  but  this  3'ear  Russian  buyers  early  in  October  came 
into  the  large  wholesale  centers  of  Germany  in  great  numbers  and 
ordered  heavily  not  only  of  necessities  but  also  of  the  greatest  luxuries, 
assuring  the  German  dealers  that  good  times  in  Russia  were  near  at 
hand.  The  Russian  merchants  are  generally  favorites  with  the  Ger- 
man trade,  for  they  are  not  so  particular  about  prices;  but  when  it 
comes  to  paying  they  demand  from  six  to  nine  months'  credit  at  least 
and  payments  are  often  very  slow,  except  among  the  Russo-Germans, 
who  are  very  close  buj^ers  and  are  punctual  about  payments. 

This  year  has  not  been  characterized  by  any  ^reat  combination  of 
manufactories  into  trusts,  but  many  new  corporations  were  established 
and  industrial  securities  steadily  increased  in  value,  and  German  invest- 
ors demand  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  their  investments  than  Eng- 
lish, so  that  high-dividend  industrial  securities  are  more  popular  than 
government  bonds  and  new  enterprises  are  easily  financed. 

OPINION   ON    NEW   COMMERCIAL   TREATIES. 

The  opinion  in  Wurttemberg  as  to  the  result  upon  trade  of  the  new 
commercial  treaties  is  divided.  Of  the  many  inauiries  made  an 
undoubted  overwhelming  majority  are  of  the  decided  belief  that  the 
result  will  be  disastrous.  Some  retire  with  the  statement  that  no  one 
can  tell  until  they  have  been  tried;  a  very  few  only  are  outspoken 
in  favor  of  the  treaties.  The  real  expert  opinion  of  the  highest  value 
seems  to  be  extremely  doubtful  of  their  being  any  benefit  to  the  Ger- 
man trade.  It  is  but  human  nature,  however,  especially  in  business 
matters,  to  be  fearful  of  any  disturbing  influence,  or  in  fact  of  any 
change  whatever,  especially  when  afifairs  are  going  on  as  well  as  they 
are  now.  There  is  much  widespread  concern  about  the  new  commer- 
cial relations  necessary  to  be  made  with  the  United  States  before  Feb- 
ruary next,  and  many  say  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  depends 
largely  upon  what  is  accomplished  in  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  entire  financial 
and  commercial  world  in  Germany  will  examine  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est all  proceedings  leading  up  to  and  accomplishing  this  most  important 
transaction. 

LABOR   AND    FINANCE. 

In  Germany  there  are  461  workingmen's  homes,  where  2,000,000 
workingmen  found  temporary  lodging  in  l^CMr  two  nights  each.     The 
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intelligence  office  of  the  homes  in  1904  provided  122,042  of  these 
lodgei*s  with  work.  The  present  good  times  has  decreased  the  unem- 
plo^ed  10  per  cent.  Great  business  activity  exists  all  over  Germany, 
and  labor  experts  declare  that  anyone  willing  to  work  can  readily  tind 
employment. 

The  most  notable  internal  development  for  the  year  was  the  activity 
of  the  great  German  banks  formmg  combinations  with  other  banks 
throughout  the  Empire,  large  increases  of  capitalization,  and  the 
many  private  banks  converted  into  stock  companies.  Nearly  all  the 
banks  will  increase  their  dividends,  some  of  them  making  remarkable 
profits  in  real  estate  syndicates.  The  increase  in  banking  credit  busi- 
ness is  shown  by  the  9  per  cent  additional  revenue  which  the  Gov- 
ernment received  on  promissory  notes.  The  stock  exchange  sales 
increased  $1,350,000  or  53i  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  foreign  banking  business  increased  in  proportion  with  German 
manufactunng  exports.  German  bankers  are  successfully  becoming 
the  middlemen  for  exporters  and  importers.  Of  especial  benefit  was 
the  increased  business  with  the  Unitea  States  and  the  intimate  affiliation 
of  some  large  Berlin  financial  institutions  with  similar  ones  in  New 
York.  There  were  few  losses  by  failure,  and  the  unsatisfactory  Trans- 
vaal loans  are  not  expected  to  produce  serious  losses.  Business  in  the 
German  colonies  was  good. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  imports  into  Wurttemberg.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  Stuttgart  to  form  direct  connections  with 
large  exporting  firms  in  the  United  States,  but  they  find  little  encour- 
agement. Manj^  of  our  exporters  do  not  seem  to  want  to  take  the 
trouble  to  supply  individual  customers,  preferring  to  sell  to  one  or  two 
large  houses  m  berlin  or  Hamburg  and  run  the  risk  of  their  being 
able  to  sell  as  much  of  such  goods  as  they  should.  Dealers  in  Stutt- 
gart have  fi'ankly  told  me  that  thev  have  not  been  able  to  form  satis- 
factory connections  with  American  houses,  and  they  have  naturally  gone 
elsewhere  for  goods,  usually  to  England,  which  is  nearer  and  where 
the  exporters  are  keen  on  forming  connections  in  any  part  of  Germany 
thev  can. 

While  American  houses  have  made  great  advances  in  selling  goods  in 
Germany  and  have  traveling  salesmen  canvassing  the  country  con- 
stantly, nevertheless  Germany  as  a  whole  has  hardly  been  touched  as 
a  market  for  many  of  our  wares,  and  a  wonderful  market  remains  to 
those  who  have  enterprise  and  forethought  enough  to  do  business  svs- 
tematically.  Business  in  Germany  is  done  much  the  same  as  in  ihe 
United  States,  and  any  business  worth  having  is  worth  going  after. 

The  market  for  American  shoes  has  hardly  been  tried,  >vliile  good 
openings  exist  for  cheap  American  house  and  office  furniture,  cut 
and  pressed  glass,  novelties,  fine  cotton  prints  and  madras  goods, 
cheap  silks,  pens,  inks,  wagons  and  carriages,  and  if  a  systematic  effort 
were  made  I  believe  that  a  good  trade  in  sash,  dooi-s,  and  blinds  could 
be  worked  up,  as  these  articles  are  still  all  made  by  hand  here. 

AMERICAN   AUTOS    FOR   EUROPE. 

In  automobiles  competition  is  very  keen,  and  there  are  evidences 
that  American  machines  will  soon  appear  in  the  European  market. 
The  American  manufacturers  are  becoming  more  careful  in  the  seiec- 
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tion  of  materials  and  construction,  and  American  ingenuity  is  making 
itself  felt  in  perfecting  these  ma(*hines.  It  is  expected  by  the  trade 
here  that  in  two  or  three  years  American  manufacturers  will  have 
made  a  serious  beginning  to  capture  the  European  markets.  If 
American  machines  can  be  made  of  the  very  best  steel,  etc.,  without 
impairing  the  economy  of  production,  they  will  have  a  wonderful 
market  in  Europe,  where  automobile  prices  are  much  higher  than  in 
the  United  States.  To  attempt  to  flood  this  market  with  cheap 
machines  made  of  inferior  material,  as  was  done  in  1897-98  hy 
American  bicycle  manufacturers,  would  ruin  the  trade  forever,  as  it 
ruined  the  bicycle  trade.  The  bad  cflfect  of  the  bicycle  fiasco  is  still 
felt,  and  its  baneful  influence  will  be  felt  wherever  an  American  auto- 
mobile is  put  upon  the  European  market.  It  is  believed  that  motor 
boats  will  become  as  popular  as  have  motor  cars;  that  they  will  be  used 
in  sport  increasingl}"  e^ich  j^ear,  and  that  they  will  enter  into  commer- 
cial life  as  much  as  delivery,  omnibus,  and  dray  cars  have  done,  par- 
ticularly in  furnishing  power  for  fishing  vessels  and  small  dispatch  and 
ferryboats. 

CORSETS   AND   UNDERWEAR. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  large  export  of  corsets  from  the  factories 
of  Stuttgart,  but  this  has  steaduy  decreased  until  it  is  now  more  than 
60  per  cent  less  than  it  was  at  that  period.  The  manufacturers  here 
claim  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  United  States  tariflf.  Exports  to 
England  and  many  other  countries  are  decreasing  and  one  firm  states 
that  American  manufacturers  have  entered  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  active  competition  with  European  producers. 

Stuttgart  produces  fine  underwear,  in  which  export  business  was 
good,  with  prices  precarious.  In  former  years  there  was  a  very  large 
export  to  the  United  States  of  woolen  underwear,  but  the  high  tariff 
has  almost  stopped  it.  One  silk  underwear  firm  reports  that  they  can 
not  export  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  high  tariff. 

CHICORT,  HOPS,  AND   BEER. 

The  only  firm  which  exported  chicory  from  Wurttemberg  to  the 
United  States  established  a  house  in  Long  Island,  New  York,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  there  have  been  no  exports  from  this  consular  district 
since  then. 

The  hop  crop  in  Wurttemberg  was  75,000  hundredweights.  Other 
German  States  also  had  good  iTops,  and  England  had  the  large  crop  of 
about  700,000  hundredweights.  This  accounts  for  the  very  low  pres- 
ent price  of  hops.  Good  to  prime  costs  $12  to  $16.50  per  hundred- 
weignt,  while  inferior  goods  are  much  cheaper. 

The  brewery  industry  of  Wurttemberg  is  very  extensive,  with  fifty 
large  breweries  in  Wurttem[)erg  and  countless  small  concerns.  The 
business  in  1904  was  bad,  as  the  great  wine  crop — the  best  for  fifty 

i-ears — and  the  great  fruit  crop,  especially  of  apples,  which  produced  a 
arge  quantity  of  cider,  decreased  sales.  The  low  price  of  hops  this 
year  makes  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  very  bright.  The  wine 
crop  of  1905  does  not  equal  that  of  1904. 

AMEKICAX    BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 

This  long  neglected  market  has  had  some  improvement  in  the  intro- 
duction of  cheaper  grades  of  American  shoes  by  a  large  department 
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store  in  Stuttgart.  It  is  too  early  to  I'eport  on  sales,  as  these  goods 
have  only  been  on  sale  a  month.  They  are  well  displayed  in  the  shop 
window  and  will  doubtless  be  sold  in  large  quantities,  as  this  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  largest  in  south  Clerman}'  and  does  a  tremendous 
business.  America  should  enter  Stuttgart  with  the  best  qualities,  for 
the  people  here  appreciate  a  good  article.  What  can  be  accomplished 
in  Germany  wherever  serious  attention  is  given  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  business  is  shown  b\'  the  following  statistics,  just  pub- 
lished: For  the  hrst  eight  montlis  of  the  current  year  the  imports 
of  American  shoes  into  Germany  amounted  to  $293,403,  as  against 
$186,823  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  total  exports  of  shoes  from 
the  United  States  show  the  enonnous  increase  from  $4,701,522  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1904  to  $5,970,010  of  the  same  period  this  year. 
The  leather  exports  to  German}'  were  also  large.  Sole-leather  exports 
were  small,  but  the  ratio  of  increase  over  last  year  was  tremendous. 
Upper  leathers  for  this  period  of  the  current  year  was  $889,805,  as 
against  $647,493  for  the  hrst  eight  months  last  year. 

AMERICAN   MEN   AND   MACHINERY. 

Gennan  manufacturers  have  not  only  supplied  themselves  with 
American  shoe  machinery  and  imported  American  foremen  to  super- 
vise the  shapes  and  see  to  the  proper  putting  together  of  the  shoes  so 
that  the  form  and  workmanship  will  appear  like  the  American  article, 
but  they  are  now  actually  importing  in  great  quantities  the  American 
dressed  leather.  But  somehow,  while  the  best  German  shoes  have 
improved,  still  they  do  not  have  the  **chic"  appearance  of  the  Amer- 
ican article.  The  German  manufacturer  will  not  incur  the  very  great 
outlay  necessar}^  to  have  a  lar^e  number  of  lasts  and  employ  proper 
experts  to  study  new  and  catchmg  designs.  The  American  manufac- 
turer spends  large  sums  in  this  direction  willingly,  for  he  knows  that 
SUCC3SS  there  means  great  sales.  There  are  really  no  competitors  so 
far  as  design  is  concerned  with  the  American  shoes. 

TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES. 

In  1904  prices  for  woolen  yarns  were  low  and  business  dull,  but  in 
1905  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  prices  and  business.  Since 
May  and  June  all  spinning  concerns  are  working  full  time.  But  wool 
prices  are  also  higher,  fine  sorts  advancing  10  to  15  per  cent,  cheaper 
sorts  15  to  20  per  cent.  This  is  mostly  on  account  of  speculation  in 
America.  England  bought  more  in  the  current  year  than  last,  but  not 
as  much  as  before  the  South  African  war.  Germany  is  still  the 
principal  market  for  the  wool-spinning  industry,  and  large  orders  are 
at  present  received  from  abroad.  It  appears  that  foreign  buyers  wish 
to  get  a  good  supply  before  the  new  commercial  treaties  will  be  in 
force.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  new  treaties  will  have  a  serious 
effect  on  this  industry,  as  the  duty  on  yarns  was  raised  in  nearly  every 
country. 

The  wool  trade  of  the  past  ten  months  was  improved  by  the  Asiatic 
war.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  l)oth  fine  and  coarse  yarns, 
especially  from  Japan;  also  for  blankets,  etc.  This,  added  to  an 
increased  consumption  in  (lermany  and  a  decline  in  the  clip  of  South 
America   (special  cross-bred  wools),  has  driven  the  price  of  wools 
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steadily  higher.  The  heav^y  baying  of  the  United  States  aba  helped 
the  upward  movement.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end 
of  last  month  the  Americans  bought  up  all  the  light  greasy  wools  they 
could  secure.  Whether  all  of  it  was  for  actual  factor}'  need  or  whether 
some  of  it  was  bought  by  speculators  is  hard  to  say,  but  there  is  a 
rumor  that  some  of  the  American  purchases  are  coming  back  to 
Europe.  After  the  Far  East  peace  was  declared,  a  decided  improve- 
ment started  in  business  with  Kussia,  but  this  stopped  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out. 

PROGRESS  IN    FINER  WOOLS. 

This  scarcity  of  wool  and  decline  of  clip  refers  to  crossbreds,  whereas 
in  merinos  there  has  been  a  much  greater  production  in  Australia, 
consequentU^  the  finer  wool  did  not  advance  as  much  as  the  coarse; 
therefore  fashion  and  ti*ade  are  favoring  the  liner  qualities,  whereas 
crossbred  wools  are  mther  neglected.  The  mills  were  exceedingly 
busy  in  1905,  and  some  of  the  merino  spinners  are  sold  out,  I  hear,  far 
into  the  next  year.  The  wool  trade  has  been  sound  all  along.  Small 
stocks  are  recorded  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  owing  to 
the  change  of  fashions  and  to  the  high  prices  of  coarse  wool  these  are 
beginning  to  be  neglected,  and  there  might  be  an  accumulation  of 
stocks  therein;  whereas  merinos  are  greatly  in  favor,  but  there  is 
expected  to  be  a  great  clip  and  specially  the  higher  combs  will  be  asked 
for.  Consequently  there  is  a  feeling  that  we  have  seen  the  highest 
point.     There  has  been  no  attempt  at  corners  in  wool  this  year. 

SPINNING   AND  KNITTING    YARNS. 

Yam  prices  were  behind  in  the  beginning  of  1905,  but  now  the  con- 
sumers seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  advanced  prices.  Some  spinners 
seem  to  think  that  the  commercial  treaties  will  not  have  mucn  effect 
on  the  wool  trade  of  German}^  except  toward  Austria. 

There  have  been  a  good  man}^  attempts  at  combinations  this  year; 
in  fact  I  believe  that  the  spinners  of  raw  undyed  yarns  have  gone  so 
far  as  fixing  cotton  prices,  whereas  the  colored  spinners  have  also 
formed  a  combination  which  does  not  yet  fix  any  prices,  but  has  intro- 
duced common  selling  conditions  and  bonuses.  This  ''Buntspinnerei- 
Vereinigung"  comprises  all  the  colored  spinners  of  German}'.  The 
knitting-yarn  spinners  also  formed  a  combination  with  the  same  object, 
including  ten  of  the  leading  firms. 

ITALIAN    WORKMEN. 

Conditions  of  labor  are  getting  more  difficult,  with  scarcity  of  work- 
men, especially  in  the  textile  industry.  Wages  have  reached  a  very 
high  point,  probably  in  some  parts  not  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States,  making  the  labor  question  about  the  most  difficult  one  for  the 
manufacturer.  There  are  many  Italians  employed  in  South  Germany, 
probably  0,000  altogether.  These  are  imported  because  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  sufficient  supply  in  (lermany.  A\  hile  the  Thuringian  strike  has 
had  no  influence  on  the  trade,  if  it  lasts  longer  there  will  be  a  slump, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  spinners  have  been  so  busy  and  so  pressed  for 
delivery  that  they  are  glad  to  catch  breath. 
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TO   COPE   WITH  AMERICAN   COTTON   SPECULATION. 

The  cotton  trade  has  been  eood,  but  it  is  being  injured  by  specula- 
tors. The  committee  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners  Associations  was  recently  in  session  in  Paris  with  delegates 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  They  were  received  officially  at  the  Elys^e  ralace 
by  the  President  of  France,  who  is  reported  to  have  declared  himself 
in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  organization  which,  as  Mr.  Berger, 
the  French  delegate  and  spokesman,  is  reported  to  have  said,  is  to  cope 
with  American  speculation  by  preparing  statistical  returns  which  will 
show  the  real  needs  of  European  cotton  spinners.  He  ventured  the 
hope  that  the  various  governments  would  lend  their  powerful  aid  to 
their  colonial  cotton-growing  establishments  to  free  the  spinners  from 
the  yoke  of  the  American  cotton  speculators  under  which  the  spinners 
now  labor.  The  congress  decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  American 
Industrials  and  Planters  Assoiuation  to  be  held  next  April,  who  will 
invite  the  American  Association  to  send  a  delegate  to  its  next  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Bremen. 

The  linen  trade  improved  in  the  past  six  months,  but  the  Russian 
raw  material  is  still  very  dear,  and  the  spinners  and  weavers  complain 
bitterly  about  lack  of  profits.  They  also  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
German  tariff  on  flax  thread  does  not  prevent  a  considerable  importa- 
tion from  abroad,  and  that  the  cotton  fabrics  made  from  a  much 
cheaper  raw  material  is  constantly  coming  into  closer  competition  with 
certain  kinds  of  linen  products. 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

Business  in  this  line  in  Wurttemberg  can  not  be  said  to  be  bad  so  far 
as  volume  is  concerned,  but  profits  for  1905  were  not  good.  Raw 
material  is  constantly  increasing  in  price,  wages  and  taxes  have  largely 
increased,  and  selling  prices  for  the  manufactured  article  arc,  as  for- 
merly, very  low.  Tne  export  business  in  Wurttemberg  in  hats  and 
caps  is  unimportant,  as  tariff  barriers  prevent  trade.  Even  in  Russia 
very  little  is  exported,  and  the  declaration  of  peace  and  the  subsequent 
revolution  was  unnoticed  in  the  tmde.  Although  there  are  no  tariff 
barriers  in  England,  there  is  an  overproduction  of  hats  there,  and, 
besides,  the  English  people  do  not  take  the  hats  produced  in  foreign 
countries.  There  were  no  strikes  this  year  in  this  business,  and  the 
labor  market  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  new  commercial  treaties  will  be  of  value  to  this  trade. 

HANDMADE  LACE. 
MOVEMENT  TO   REVIVE   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Consul  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  furnishes  a  brief  report  on  the  training  of 
girls  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  laces.     He  writes: 

Exporters  from  the  Plauen  lace  district  to  the  American  markets  are 
interested  in  the  revival  in  France  of  the  handmade  lace  industry. 
The  different  varieties  of  real  French  laces,  such  as  Alen^*on,  fine  Val- 
enciennes, Auvergne,  and  Cluny,  have  become  known  the  world  over 
for  their  beauty  and  the  individual  character  of  the  designs  of  the  vari- 
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ous  lace-producing  localities,  and  were  at  one  time  more  largely  used. 
The  decadence  that  aflfected  this  art  was  due  chief!  v  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  machine-made  lace  for  dress  effects.  T^he  manufacturers  of 
Plauen  succeeded  in  produ  ing  surprising  imitations  of  the  existing 
established  patterns  and  easily  went  on  to  a  greater  excellence  with 
perfected  mechanical  devices  and  highly  trained  artistic  designei's, 
until  the  industry  has  become  creative  to  a  surprising  extent.  It  is 
stated  that  this  district  alone  possesses  some  3,000,000  patterns.  The 
fact  that  handmade  and  older  laces,  whose  range  of  design  is  limited, 
can  faithfully  l)e  reproduced  is  only  a  secondary  factor  in  the  great 
Saxon  industry. 

INSTRUCTION    IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

The  syndic  of  the  Plauen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dr.  B.  Dietrich, 
has  recently  given  in  the  local  press  an  interesting  description  of  the 
means  taken  in  France  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  ancient  industr}^ 
of  handmade  lace.  In  1903  a  French  legislative  enactment  provided 
for  instruction  in  making  lace  by  hand  in  many  girls'  public  schools 
and  in  the  normal  schools  of  those  provinces  where  the  lace  industry 
exists.  In  the  chief  lace  centers  more  advanced  courses  or  even  special 
schools  for  the  artistic  education  of  woman  workers  will  be  instituted. 
Results  of  this  far-seeing  measure  are  already  becoming  manifest,  and 
the  number  of  those  engaged  in  lace  making  in  various  French  depart- 
ments is  estimated  at  135,000,  or  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  when 
the  industry  was  at  its  height,  but  now  bids  fair  to  increase.  Various 
auxiliary  committees,  societies,  and  trade  journals  show  the  awakening 
interest  in  France,  among  the  higher  as  well  as  the  working  classes, 
in  an  almost  moribund  art  that  might  within  a  genei^ation  have  gone 
beyond  resuscitation. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  room  for  the  two  branches  of  this  artistic 
industrv.  Handmade  lace  can  never  take  the  place  of  machine-made 
lace,  whereas  machine-made  lace  can  be  a  substitute  for  real  lace,  but 
there  is  a  field  for  both,  where  the  competition  does  not  tend  to  crowd, 
but  rather  to  increase  excellence  of  design  and  quality.  The  bar  to 
a  large  development  of  lace  making  in  America  will  always  be  a  ques- 
tion of  wages;  but,  with  the  perfection  of  lace-making  machines  and 
the  immigration  from  European  lace-making  regions,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  build  up  a  domestic  industry  that  will  have  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  in  the'  future. 

MEAT  PRICES. 
RAPID    DECLINE   IN    PORK. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz,  reports  indications  of  a  decline  in  prices  ■ 
of  meats.     He  writes: 

For  the  first  time  since  1894  there  are  indications  that  the  price  of 
meat  is  about  to  become  ('heapor  in  Germany.  The  month  of  November 
showed  a  decided  decrease,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  consumers  here  that 
this  state  of  affairs  will  not  only  become  permanent  but  will  continue 
to  go  down  the  scale  until  normal  prices  have  been  reached.  During 
the  last  six  months  of  1905  the  price  of  pork  was,  on  an  average,  fully 
50  per  cent  dearer  than  any  other  kind  of  meat.  The  price  of  port, 
however,  has  now  fallen  with  the  same  rapidity  that  characterized  its 
rise.     About  a  year  ago  the  price  of  veal,  beef,  and  mutton  remained 
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stationary,  even  while  that  of  pork  was  advancing.  The  unexplainabie 
feature  about  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  pork  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  whole  time  a  larger  number  of  hogs  were  driven  to  the  German 
markets  than  ever  before.  The  extent  of  the  decline  will  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  last  November  the  price  of  pork  was  $14.28  per  110 
pounds  as  compared  with  the  same  amount  of  money  for  94  pounds  in 
November,  1904.  The  price  of  pork  in  Dresden  last  month  amounted 
to  $22.20  per  110  pounds,  on  an  average. 

Generally  speaking,  the  highest  prices  for  meat  have  been  paid  in 
Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  Chemnitz,  and  Dresden,  while  the  lowest  prices 
were  quoted  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  The  following  table  will  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  present  price  of  pork  per  110  pounds  in  diferent 
parts  of  Germany  compared  with  1904  at  the  same  time  (December): 


1904. 

1905. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Berlin 

$10.71 
11.66 
12.88 
12.14 
10.47 
10.95 

$18.09 
17.37 
19.76 
19.28 
18.33 
17.85 

916.66 

Breslau 

16.90 

Dresden 

19.04 

Chemnitz 

18.80 

MagdeburBT - 

16.66 

HamburBT 

16.18 

TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 


AMIBRIGA   A   SPLENDID   CUSTOMER  OF  THE   EMPIRE. 

Consul-General  Thackara,  of  Berlin,  has  compiled  and  forwarded  a 
statement  showing  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
consular  districts  of  Germany  during  the  calendar  year  of  1905  com- 
pared with  the  exports  for  the  previous  year.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  United  States  purchased  nearly  $15,000,000  more  merchandise 
from  the  Empire  last  year  than  in  1904.  The  sum  total  of  $125,000,000 
sales  of  German  goods  to  the  United  States  consists  mainly  of  manu- 
factured articles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sales  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods  to  Germany  did  not  equal  $15,(MK),000  (not  including  lard 
and  petroleum,  which  were  $26,000,000  additional).  The  following  is 
Mr.  Thackara's  exhibit  of  German  exports  to  America: 


District. 


1904. 


Alx  la  Chapelle |l     i      00 

Annaberg i.     00 

Bamberg I          00 

Barmen i  :       00 

Berlin j          00 

Bremen m  . .    00 

bre«lau I   k  i  i^CO 

Brunswick .    ii^  iW 

Cbemnitz t,  >.moo 

Cotfbrg ; ;.  »i*,  1 00 

Cologne J,  ^' 1. 1 00 

Crefeld j  n  lOO 

Dresden i  t'h  ijOO 

Dusseldorf ■ ,  ■^■}.  >  lOO 

Eibenstock j  1:1  iiOO 

Frankfort r  :i^V    OO 

Freiburg .1'  HOO 


1906. 


51,000 

76,000 

12,000 

18.000 

57,000 

57,000 

26,000 

177,000 

.  :30,000 

.  126,000 

-32,000 

10,000 

69,000 

i72,000 

,  136,000 

,  :21,000 

•00,000 


District. 


1901. 


1905. 


Qlauchau . . . 
Hamburg   . . 

Hanover 

Kehl 

Leipzig 

Magdeburg  . 

Mainz 

Mannheim.. 

Munich 

Nuremberg 

Plauen 

Stettin 

Stuttgart.... 

Weimar 

Zlttau 


1668,000 
13,890,000 
1,626,000 
1,185,000 
8,530,000 
6,98o,000 
2,296,000 
4,786,000 
674,000 
4,762,000 
5,389,000 
2,081.000 
1,484,000 
1,647,000 
1,318.000 


I 


$1,076,000 

15,354,000 

1,881,000 

1,633,000 

10,244,000 

8,400,000 

2,617,000 

5,659.000 

913,000 

5,166,000 

5,652,000 

1,120.000 

2,136,000 

1,806,000 

1.328,000 


T<»tRl 111,240,000    125,721,000 
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COMMENDABLE  PRACTICE. 
EXPERIMENTS  TO   REDUCE   DRAM   DRINKING. 

CJonsul  Brittain,  of  Kehl,  reports  the  results  of  efforts  made  in 
Germany  to  secure  absolute  safety  on  railroads  in  the  German  Empire. 
He  cites  the  practice  of  giving  railroad  employees  coffee  or  hot  non- 
alcoholic drinks  to  take  the  place  of  the  beer  and  dram  drinking  that 
once  prevailed.     He  writes: 

During  the  past  summer  and  winter  the  officials  of  the  Baden  rail- 
roads inaugurated  the  practice  of  serving  hot  coffee  to  their  employees 
at  the  expense  of  the  management  of  the  railroads,  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  The  experiment  has  been  attended  with  gratify- 
ing results.  The  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  materially 
decreased,  as  a  result  of  the  practice,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  wort- 
men  has  increased.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  employees  have 
performed  their  various  duties  more  cheerfully,  and  have  been  more 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  same.  This  has  been  especially  notice- 
able among  the  workmen  in  the  various  freight  departments.  The 
Sowers  of  endurance  notably  increased.  There  were  also  fewer  acci- 
ents  to  the  employees,  as  they  had  better  command  of  their  faculties. 
In  consequence  of  the  benencial  results  from  the  experiment  the 
railroad  officials  have  decided  to  serve  hot  nonalcoholic  drinks  to  the 
employees  on  all  the  Baden  railroads  during  the  present  winter. 

PRACTICE   ORIGINATED  IN    PRUSSIA. 

The  practice  of  serving  hot  coffee,  tea,  and  meat  broth  to  the 
employees  on  the  Prussian  railroads  has  been  in  practice  for  some  time 
in  tne  freight  department,  especially  where  the  men  are  obliged  to  make 
long  runs.  On  some  lines  hot  and  cold  drinks  are  sold  to  employees 
at  the  reasonable  price  of  2  pfennigs  (one-  half  cent)  per  portion  of 
coffee  or  tea  or  for  a  bottle  of  mineral  water.  On  some  of  the  lines 
in  Germany  the  employees  have  been  forbidden  to  take  any  alcoholic 
drinks  while  on  duty.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  number  of 
English  and  French  speaking  tourists  the  railway  employees  in  Bavaria, 
such  as  station  masters,  ticket  collectors,  guards,  and  porters,  are 
obliged  to  learn  English  and  French  in  order  to  facilitate  travel  during 
the  tourist  season.  Scholarships  are  to  be  given  to  those  who  make 
the  most  progress,  and  the  successful  stuoent  will  be  sent  at  the 
expense  of  the  railway  management  for  a  holiday  in  England  to 
complete  his  studies. 


The  trade  in  preserved  milk  between  Europe  and  Burma  is  enor- 
mous, says  the  Bangoon  Gazette,  which  predicts  a  still  greater  exten- 
sion. In  every  part  of  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States  canned  milk 
is  obtainable  and  used  by  the  people  as  a  confection.  It  comes  from 
Switzerland  and  Norway,  where  tne  creameries  go  to  the  extent  of 

Srinting  labels  and  advertisements  in  Burmese.     As  American  con- 
ensed  milk  is  finding  a  market  in  China,  it  would  evidently  pay  to 
include  Burma  in  the  sales  territory. 
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FRANCE. 

RAILROAD  RATES  AND  REBATES. 
METHODS  OF  REGULATION — OFFICIAL  SUPERVISION— NO  SPECIAL  RATES. 

Consul  Brunot,  of  St.  Etienne,  finds  that  all  railroads  in  France, 
whether  the  property  of  the  Government  or  of  corporations,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  national  supervision.  When  a  company  obtains 
the  right  to  build  and  operate  a  railroad,  conditions  are  imposed  by 
which  the  property  may  be,  at  some  future  time,  acquired  by  the 
nation.     He  says: 

The  management  of  national  control,  under  the  laws  of  1881,  of  the 
operation  of  each  great  railway  system  in  France,  is  intrusted  to 
inspectors-general  of  roads  and  bridges  or  of  mines,  residing  at  Paris, 
who  have  seats  in  the  councils  and  committees  instituted  by  the  min- 
ister of  public  works.  These  inspectors  are  invested  with  authority 
to  consult  the  books,  papers,  reports,  etc.,  of  the  railway  company  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  as  well  as  any  documents  necessary  to  reveal 
the  condition  of  the  company  and  the  exactness  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

The  inspector-general  assists  or  is  represented  at  all  the  meetings  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  company,  and  nas  under  his  control: 

{a)  The  railway  track  and  buildings; 

(J)  The  technical  and  commercial  operation  of  the  railway. 

When  necessary  he  inspects  and  controls  plans  and  designs  of  new 
lines.  The  control  of  the  ti'ack  and  edifices  comprises  supervision  of 
new  construction  and  repairs  on  lines  and  verification  of  the  expenses 
incurred.  The  general  inspector  is  assisted  by  a  chief  engineer  of 
roads  and  bridges,  several  ordinary  engineers,  and  a  staff  of  clerks. 

SCOPE   OF  SUPERVISION. 

The  control  of  the  technical  working  of  the  line  comprises  the 
supervision  of  the  motive  power,  rolling  stock,  workshops,  verifica- 
tion of  accounts,  and  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  observance  of  the 
regulations  concerning  the  work  of  the  employees.  That  of  the  com- 
mercial operation  embraces  the  study  of  rates  and  all  commercial 
questions  interesting  the  railway  system,  examination  of  the  budget 
of  the  company,  and  verification  of  accounts.  By  a  decree  of  1901 
the  study  of  the  former  questions  is  intrusted  to  a  director  of  com- 
mercial control,  assisted  oy  a  general  controller  of  each  company, 
several  inspectors,  and  commissaries  of  surveillance.  The  salary  of 
a  Government  director  is  $3,000.  He  is  by  right  of  office  a  member 
of  the  consulting  committee  of  railways,  and  can  assist  at  any  of  the 
railway  directors'  meetings  of  the  line  as  well  as  at  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  shareholders.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  very  important. 
Tne  official  director  must  make  himself  acquainted  witn  the  needs 
of  the  population  and  examine  with  care  all  propositions  to  change 
ti*ansport  rates,  and  report  thereon  to  the  minister  of  public  works. 
Although  officially  residing  in  Paris,  he  is  invited  to  study  the  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  agricultural  affairs  of  different  regions  in  the 
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provinces,  and  goes  about  f  requenth^  to  meet  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  the  syndicates  for  the  proper  understanding  of  local 
claims. 

CONSULTING   COMMITTEE. 

Besides  these  inspectors  and  their  staff  of  assistants,  the  Govern- 
ment appoints  a  class  of  agents  called  commissaries  of  surveillance, 
who  are  attached  to  every  large  station  under  the  control  of  the  State 
engineers  or  inspectors.  Another  class  of  agents  are  appointed  to  see 
that  the  railway  company  observes  the  State  regulations  as  regards  the 
employees  of  the  company,  the  running  of  trains,  and  the  rotation  of 
enginemen  and  firemen.  The  consulting  committee  attached  to  the 
minister  of  public  works  is  composed  of: 

The  president  of  the  Senate  committee  on  railways;  president  of 
the  Chamber  railway  committee;  president  of  the  public  works  sec- 
tion of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry;  director  of  railways 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  public  works;  director  of  roads,  naviga- 
tion, and  mines;  director  of  the  State  railways;  a  member  of  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Railways;  two  workmen  or  employees  of  the 
milway  companies. 

Besides  the  above  must  be  mentioned  several  deputies  and  senators, 
members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  engineers,  etc.,  or  75  in  all. 
The  committee  is  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  public  works  or  in 
his  absence  by  a  vice-president.  The  members  are  chosen  for  two 
years,  but  can  be  reappointed.  The  committee  must  be  consulted  on 
questions  of  rates,  interpretation  of  laws  and  regulations  relative  to 
the  commercial  operation  of  railways,  acquisition  of  property,  condi- 
tions imposed  on  companies,  regulations  passed  by  the  administration 
of  the  railways  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  minister,  requests 
for  authority  to  issue  bonds,  building  of  railway  stations  or  stops  on 
lines  in  operation,  demands  on  the  part  of  the  public  relative  to  the 
running  of  trains.  The  committee  deliberates  and  gives  its  advice  on 
all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister  of  public  works  on  the 
general  operation  of  railways  and  the  organization  by  the  companies 
of  pension  funds  for  their  employees.  A  session  is  held  at  least  once 
a  week  and  more  frequently  when  necessary. 

RATES   MUST   BE   APPROVED. 

No  rates  of  any  kind  can  be  imposed  by  the  railway  companies 
unless  they  have  received  authorization  from  the  minist^er  of  public 
works.  Before  applying  any  tariff  or  rate  the  companies  have  to 
draw  up  a  list  or  scnedule  of  the  prices  they  intond  to  charge  for  the 
transport  of  passengers,  cattle,  merchandise,  and  divers  objects. 
Copies  of  this  schedule  are  transmitted  to  the  minister,  the  prefect  of 
the  department  prossed  by  the  railway,  and  to  the  control  service. 
For  accessory  expenses,  as  those  of  loading,  unloading,  storage  of 
goods  and  warehousing,  as  well  as  all  other  rates  determined  annually, 
the  companies  must  submit  the  schedule  for  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  month  of  October  of  each  year;  those  schexlules,  when 
approved,  are  posted  prominenth'  in  stations  for  public  information. 
At  the  end  of  one  month  after  the  date  on  the  poster  the  schedule 
enters  into  effect. 
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The  companies  are  bound  to  transport  with  exactitude,  celerity,  and 
without  favoritism,  merchandise,  cattle,  and  all  other  objects  intrusted 
to  them. 

(JKNEKAL   TKAN81»ORTATIC)N    RATES. 

The  following  legal  rates  for  the  transport  of  passengers  ana  for 
fast  and  slow  freight  per  kilometer  (five-eighths  of  a  mile)  can  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  companies:  First-class  passengers,  JfO.0239;  second- 
class  passengers,  $0.0145;  third-class  passengers,  $0.00458.  The  price 
of  first-class  tickets  only  includes  a  12  per  cent  tax;  a  fixed  tax  of  2 
cents  is  levied  on  all  tickets  costing  over  $2.  Children  under  3  years 
of  age  are  carried  free;  between  3  and  7  they  pay  half  price,  and 
over  7,  full  price.  Deputies  and  senators  receive  passes,  for  which 
$20  is  retained  by  the  Government  out  of  their  salaries.  Other  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  free  passes.  Soldiers 
traveling  over  the  railways  pay  one-fourth  of  the  rate,  and  teachers 
one-half.  The  companies  grant  excursion  half-price  tickets  to  parties 
with  more  than  twelve  members. 

The  fast-freight  rates  per  ton  and  per  kilometer  are:  on  oysters, 
fresh  fish,  and  excess  of  baggage  of  passengers  of  all  classes,  $0.0193. 
Slow-freight  rates  on  live  stock  are:  For  cows,  horses,  and  mules, 
$0.0193;  pigs,  $0.00772;  sheep  and  goats,  $0.00386.  Merchandise  by 
slow  freight  is  rated  as  follows:  l^i-st  class:  oil,  eggs,  fresh  meat, 
sugar,  coffee,  groceries,  manufactured  articles,  and  firearms,  $0.03088; 
second  class:  grain,  flour,  rice,  farinaceous  vegetables,  lime,  wood, 
wine,  cotton,  beer,  coke,  iron,  etc.,  $0.00773;  third  class:  building 
stone,  ore,  salt,  bricks,  slate,  $0.0193;  fourth  class:  coal,  manure, 
limestone,  paving  stones,  iron  ore,  etc.,  from  1  to  100  kilometers, 
$0.01544;  1  to  300  kilometers,  $0.00965;  over  300  kilometers,  $0.00772. 

MAXIMUM   FREIGHT  RATES. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  rates  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise; but  the  railway  companies  only  apply  the  strictly  legal  rates  to 
passengers  and  to  goods  by  fast  freight.  As  to  the  slow  freight,  none 
of  the  companies  apply  these  rates,  as  they  are  much  too  high;  their 
slow-freight  tariff  is  much  lower  and  has  to  be  so  in  order  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  loc-alities  and  to  compete  with  other  means  of 
transport,  such  as  roads  and  canals.  In  every  case  of  lowered  rates 
by  the  companies,  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  public  works  must 
be  obtained  before  they  can  be  put  into  force. 

PENALTIES  AND  SUPERVISION. 

Any  private  agreement  to  grant  a  rebate  is  strictly  forbidden; 
further,  if  a  company,  knowing  and  willingly,  underrates  any  given 
merchandise,  it  is  obliged  to  apply  that  same  rate  to  the  same  kind  of 
goods  to  all  other  shippers,  for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  such  errors  or  expediencies  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Government  supervision  of  the  working  of  railways  is  exercised  by 
the  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges,  by  the  agents  of  the  control  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  by  the  inspectors  of  the  commercial  operation  of  the 
lines  and   the  commissaries  of  administrative  supervision.     To  any 
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or  all  of  these  aeents  the  companies  are  bound  to  produce  their  books 
of  expenses  and  receipts,  circulars  and  orders  of  service,  contracts 
passea  with  other  transport  agencies,  and  in  general  all  documents 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  Goveniment  officials. 

AOOIDENTS  AND  COMPLAINTS. 

When  an  accident  happens  on  a  railroad  a  declaration  is  made  by 
the  company  or  by  its  agents  to  the  commissary  of  surveillance  of  the 
locality.  Where  it  is  attended  with  loss  of  life  the  company  must 
advise  without  delay  the  minister  of  public  works,  the  preiect  of  the 
department  in  whicn  the  accident  took  place,  the  public  prosecutor, 
and  the  State  engineers. 

In  each  station  a  special  memorandum  book  is  kept  to  receive  any 
complaint  against  the  company  or  its  agents  on  the  part  of  the  trav- 
eling public.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  is  sent  immediately  to  the 
commissary  of  surveillance  of  the  district. 

STATIONS  AND  TRACKS. 

The  prefect  of  each  department  imposes  a  series  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  maintenance  or  good  order  prominently  about 
the  railway  stations.  These  stations  must  be  kept  clean  and  well 
adapted  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Employees  must  be  in 
sufficient  number  to  insure  the  proper  working  and  supervision  of  the 
signals,  switches,  and  every  other  apparatus  necessary.     All  gates 

f)£ced  at  grade  crossings  are  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  pub- 
ic works,  their  form,  method  of  working,  etc.,  being  prescribea  by 
him.  The  intersection  of  a  railway  by  another  railway  or  car  line 
must  also  receive  official  sanction. 

ROLLING-STOCK   REGULATIONS. 

Locomotives,  tenders,  and  cars  of  all  kinds  for  composing  a  tram 
must  be  constructed  according  to  the  best  models  ana  with  the  best 
materials.  The  companies  forward,  along  with  the  request  for  their 
authorization,  plans,  designs,  and  all  other  pertinent  documents  of 
information  that  may  be  required  by  the  minister.  This  official  also 
determines  the  conditions  under  which  material,  private  cars,  etc.,  not 
belonging  ^p  a  company,  may  be  operated.  The  condition  of  service 
of  all  locomotives  is  inscribed  on  a  register  and  kept  constantly  up  to 
date,  indicating  for  each  machine  the  date  of  its  first  journey,  the 
work  it  has  accomplished,  the  repairs  it  has  received,  etc. 

A  special  register  is  kept  for  the  axles,  on  which  is  marked  the  num- 
ber or  an  axle,  where  it  was  made,  when  it  was  first  in  use,  its  work, . 
accidents,  and  repairs.  These  two  books  are  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Government  officials  attached  to  the  company.  The  axles  of 
all  the  cars  l)ear  marks  indicating  where  they  were  manufactured  and 
the  date  of  their  entry  on  service.  No  locomotives  are  allowed  to  run 
unless  by  authorization  delivered  by  the  controlling  agents  and  after 
undergoing  all  the  trials  prescribed  by  Government  regulations.  Each 
engine  must  be  provided  with  an  apparatus  to  prevent  live  coals  from 
falling  on  the  track  or  flaming  particles  escaping  from  the  chimney. 
The  company  is  liable  for  damage  from  this  cause. 
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The  cai^s  are  required  to  l>e  comfortable  and  to  have  the  number  of 
seats  posted  in  each  compartment.  No  cars  can  be  put  into  use  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  State  agents.  The  companies  must  advise 
the  minister  of  public  works  of  every  measure  adopted  to  keep  the 
rolling  stock  in  repair. 

COMPOSITION   OF  TRAINS. 

Every  locomotive,  passenger,  freight,  or  mixed,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  engine  driver  and  a  fireman,  the  latter  capable  of  stop- 
ping the  train,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  conductors  and  brakemen, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  grades  and  the  apparatus  employed  for 
slowing  down  or  stopping  the  train.  This  rule  particularly  applies  to 
freight  trains.  The  maximum  number  of  cars  of  each  class  on  pas- 
senger trains  is  fixed  by  the  minister  on  the  proposition  of  the  com- 
pany. The  passenger  trains  must  be  hauled  by  one  locomotive  only 
unless  additional  power  is  found  necessary  by  reason  of  extra  passen- 
gers, of  steep  grades,  special  atmospheric  conditions,  or  on  account 
of  some  accident.  Where  more  than  one  locomotive  is  used  the  fact 
must  be  mentioned  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  giving  the  reason 
why  the  second  engine  was  employed,  the  station  wnere  it  was  found 
necessary  to  attach  it,  and  the  time  when  the  train  left  that  station. 
Not  more  than  two  locomotives  can  be  attached  to  a  passenger  train, 
and  the  first  one  controls  the  running  of  the  train.  Immediately  after 
the  tender  must  be  attached  a  car  that  carries  no  passengers  (generally 
the  baggage  car).  A  local  baggage  car  also  is  generally  attached  to 
the  tail  of  the  train.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  both  ends  are  protected 
in  case  of  collision. 

The  minister  of  public  works  regulates,  in  accord  with  the  company, 
the  transport  of  dangerous  material  (explosives,  inflammable  liquids, 
etc.),  ana  determines,  notably,  the  cases  where  the  tmnsport  of  these 
goods  by  a  passenger  train  is  forbidden.  The  conductors  and  brake- 
men  are  placed  in  communication  with  the  driver  by  means  of  an 
alarm  bell  to  give  warning  in  case  of  danger  or  accident.  An  alarm 
signal  is  also  placed  in  each  compartment  for  the  use  of  the  passengers. 
Every  passenger  train  is  furnished  with  a  medicine  chest,  tne  contents 
of  whicn  must  be  approved  by  the  minister. 

OPBRATIOX   OF  TRAINS. 

Before  the  starting  of  the  train  the  driver  must  see  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  machine  and  tender  are  in  good  condition;  the  same  veri- 
fication is  made  for  the  cars  by  the  agents  of  the  company.  No  trains 
may  leave  a  station  before  the  schedule  time;  for  the  arrival  a  certain 
tolerance  is  granted  by  the  minister.  The  interval  between  the 
departure  of  two  trains  following  each  other  is  fixed  by  the  State 
agents.  Except  in  special  cases,  such  as  accidents  or  repairs  of  the 
track,  no  tmin  can  stop  between  stations. 

The  speed  of  the  train  over  different  sections  of  the  line  is  deter- 
mined by  the  minister,  as  also  the  special  precautionary  measures  in 
sending  extra  trains.  At  certain  places  along  the  road,  fixed  by  the 
minister,  locomotives  with  steam  up  must  be  held  in  reserve  in  case 
of  accident.  Special  registers  are  kept  at  the  stations,  on  which  are 
bulletined  train  delays  exceeding  five  minutes.     The  books  must  show 
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the  nature  and  composition  of  the  train,  mileage  it  travels,  the  loco- 
motive number,  hour  of  departure,  and  all  delays.  These  books  muat 
be  produced  at  any  request  of  the  Government  agents.  The  train 
schedules  are  submitted  to  the  minister,  who  can  add  to  or  modify 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  hy  the  minister  of  public  works  is  posted  up  in  every 
station,  another  given  to  the  conductor  of  each  parting  train,  while 
extracts  relative  to  their  duties  are  delivered  to  the  enginemen,  the 
firemen,  brakemen,  gatemen,  and  other  agents  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

NO  DISCRIMINATION. 
MONOPOLY   WITHIN   PRESCRIBED   SPHERE. 

Consul-General  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  also  furnishes  an  interesting 
report  on  French  railroads,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

It  may  be  said  that  if  frequent  complaints  are  heard  in  regard  to 
certain  tariffs  there  is  no  complaint  in  France  in  regard  to  the  equal 
and  just  application  of  all  tariffs  to  individual  shippers.  Of  course 
the  temptation  to  offer  rebates  and  special  privileges  is  less  acute  in 
this  country  than  in  the  United  States.  In  France  there  are  few 
points  served  by  competing  lines.  As  a  rule  the  monopoly  of  the 
railroad  company  in  its  sphere  of  influence  is  absolute,  ana,  iJeing  so. 
the  operators  have  no  advantage  in  offering  special  terms  to  favored 
shippers.  The  right  of  building  railroads  in  every  direction  at  the 
behest  of  financial  interests  is  not  conceded  in  this  country.  The  pub- 
lic nature  of  each  enterprise  is  invariably  regarded,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  as  a  whole  control  the  direction  of  a  projected 
line.  Interested  localities  and  interested  financiers  act  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, inducing  the  State  to  prop)ose  a  certain  railroad  as  a  measure 
of  public  utility,  and  the  concession  is  disposed  of  on  the  best  possible 
terms  to  the  company  willing  to  accept  the  same.  This  method  has 
its  disadvantages  in  spite  of  its  irresistible  logic.  It  takes  years  at 
times  to  obtain  the  concession  for  a  line  clearly  required.  It  substi- 
tutes five  hundred  opinions  upon  the  proper  direction  of  such  a  line 
for  that  of  a  private  company,  which  has  considered  the  subject  from 
a  purely  commercial  point  ot  vie\^^. 

1  find  no  formal  obligation  on  the  part  of  railroad  companies  or  the 
minister  to  apply  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  giving  to  communities  tariffs 
based  upon  mileage  and  irrespective  of  direction.  For  example,  grapes 
may  be  shipped  from  Montpellier,  a  grape-growing  center,  to  Mar- 
seille at  a  low  rate  to  favor  exportations,  but  grapes  may  not  be 
shipped  from  Marseille  to  Montpellier  upon  the  same  terms,  for  this 
would  favor  Spanish  and  other  grapes  imported  at  Marseille.  At  the 
same  time  the  matter  of  geographical  advantage  is  kept  squarely  in 
mind  and  is  vigorously  defended.  The  principle  is  almost  universal 
in  its  application  of  mtes  based  strictly  upon  mileage. 
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The  i*ailway  statistics  for  all  Europe  have  also  just  made  their  appear- 
ance, being  set  forth  by  the  minister  of  public  works  as  follows: 


Country. 


Gennany 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway 

Holland 

Portugal 

Roumania  .'. 

Russia 

Finland 

Servia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumelia 
Malta,  Jersey,  and  Isle  of  Man  . . 
United  Kingdom 

Total 


Mileage  in  operation. 


Jan. 


Incre«se. 


I,19(M. 

Jan.  1,1905. 

34,103 

34,844 

24,120 

24,338 

4,287 

4,376 

1,963 

2,043 

8,607 

8,782 

28,100 

28,440 

643 

696 

9,966 

10,016 

1,456 

1,616 

1,806 

1,815 

1,494 

1,660 

1,974 

1,974 

81,164 

31,966 

1,929 

2,037 

869 

369 

7,698 

7,815 

2,676 

2,689 

1,962 

1,962 

68 

68 

22.456 

26,664 

188,767 


Mileage 
perloiOOO 
inhabit- 
ants. 


741  , 

218  ' 

38  i  6.88 

80  8.32 

176  I  4.90 

340  7.27 
52  2,85 
49  3.04 
60  :  6.77 
9  3.54 
66  2.&5 
3.35 

Z   }  2.92 

'  1.86 

117  15.22 

63  7.89 

1.98 

1.86 

99  , 

2,098  I 


DESICCATED  MILK. 
IMPORTANT   INDUSTRY   WITH   GREAT   POSSIBILITIES. 

In  the  following  report  Consul- General  Mason,  of  Paris,  calls  atten- 
tion to  an  industry  that  is  apparently  in  its  infancy.  It  is  one  that 
would  seem  to  have  in  it  great  possibilities  in  the  United  States.  As 
the  United  States  is  producing  the  best  desiccating  machinery  and 
appliances,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  desiccated  milk  should  be  pro- 
duced by  us  for  the  world's  markets.     The  consul-general  writes: 

Among  the  new  ideas  which  are  being  worked  out  into  practical 
results  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  France  there  is  one  of  American 
origin  which,  m  view  of  the  wide-reaching  importance  of  its  results 
and  its  applicability  to  the  dairying  interests  of  other  countries,  seems 
worthy  of  a  more  than  passing  notice.  This  is  tlie  desiccation  of  milk, 
eggs,  and  other  food  materials  by  means  of  a  mechanical  process 
whicn  is  accomplished  by  a  machine  invented  and  perfected  in  the 
United  States,  but  which  has  thus  far  found  its  chiei  practical  appli- 
cation in  Europe  and  South  America.  The  economic  importance  of 
this  method  will  be  readily  inferred  from  a  brief  consideration  of  cer- 
tain primary  facts  which  underlie  the  science  of  dairying. 


GUARDINCl    AGAINST   BACILLI. 


Ordinary  milk  contains  approximately  85.5  parts  of  water  to  14.5 
parts  of  other  substances,  namely:  Butter,  4.5  parts;  casein,  4;  milk 
sugar,  5.25;  phosphates  and  other  salts,  0.75  parts.  This  is  the 
formula  of  full  rich  milk. 
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Poor  milk  contains  87.5  parts  water  and  12.5  parts  of  nutritive 
elements.  There  are  thus  always  al)out  7  pounds  of  water  to  be 
transported  and  taken  care  of  in  milk  for  each  pound  of  food  material 
actually  contained.  Moreover,  milk  is,  of  all  substances,  one  of  the 
most  susceptible  to  fermentation  and  deterioration.  The  milk  first 
drawn  from  the  cow  at  each  milking  contains  a  colony  of  bacilli  suf- 
ficient, when  the  warm  liquid  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  at  its  natural 
temperature,  to  quickly  fill  the  whole  mass  with  a  myriad  of  bacteria, 
which  provoke  coagulation  and  immediate  deterioration. 

To  prevent  this  tendency,  and  to  delay  as  far  as  possible  its  effects, 
modern  dairy  practice  employs  two  methods — the  mimediate  chilling 
of  the  milk  in  cold  closed  reservoirs  and  pasteurization  or  partial  ster- 
ilizing by  heating  to  about  170*^  F..  which  paralyzes  the  micro-organ- 
isms and  retards  their  reproduction,  so  that  milk  which  has  been  thus 
treated  can  be  preserved  longer  and  transported  farther  than  in  its  nat- 
ural condition.  Unfortunately  neither  of  thase  processes  prevents,  but 
only  retards  for  a  few  hours,  the  inevitable  altemtion  and  degeneration 
of  milk,  statistics  showing  that  with  every  possible  precaution  taken 
25  per  cent  of  all  the  milk  sent  into  French  cities  and  towns  from  the 
surrounding  country  districts  is  condemned  and  abandoned  as  human 
food  by  reason  of  alteration. 

A   LURKING   PERIL. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  peril  which  may  always  lurk  in  the  milk  sup- 
ply of  a  city  or  district  through  contamination  with  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis,  cholera,  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers,  all  of  which  diseases 
may  infect  the  animals  from  which  it  has  been  drawn.  Modern  science 
has  made  a  strong  stand  against  this  source  of  danger,  and  most  Euro- 
pean cities  are  now  provided  with  a  special  sanitary  milk  supply,  by 
which  milk  furnished  by  cows  carefully  inspected,  fed,  housed,  watered, 
and  cleansed  is  put  up  in  sealed  bottles  under  competent  supervision, 
and  sold  for  the  feeding  of  children  and  adults  in  delicate  health.  But 
milk  thus  prepared  is  of  necessity  limited  in  quantity  and  costly,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  infant  children  die  by 
thousands  every  year  for  want  of  the  protected  and  carefully  inspect^ 
food  which  their  parents  can  not  afford  to  buy. 

PRODUCTTION   AND  QUALITY. 

Finall V,  there  is  the  economical  aspect  of  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point oi  the  farmer  who,  in  France  and  other  European  countries, 
keeps  a  few  cows  on  his  little  farm  and  relies  largely  upon  their  milk 
and  increase  for  his  income.  The  grain  fields  of  EVance  can  no  longer 
compete  with  those  of  Russia,  Argentina,  Austria,  and  the  United 
States.  Sugar  beets  are  limited  in  practicable  area  and  yield  only  a 
more  or  less  uncertain  profit,  and  there  has  been,  consequently,  in 
recent  years  a  reversion  toward  pasturage  and  stock  growing,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  overproduction  of  milk  in  many  districts  which  are 
remote  from  cities  and  poorly  supplied  with  means  of  transportation. 
Whereas  in  1882,  5,019,670  cows  on  French  farms  furnished  68,205,965 
hectoliters,  eauivalent  to  1,500,531,250  gallons,  of  milk,  the  product 
of  1899,.  the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available,  had 
reached  a  total  of  1,845,200,140  gallons. 
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Official  records  give  the  mean  average  value  of  milk  to  the  French 
producer  as  15  centimes  (3  cents)  per  liter,  a  trifle  more  than  a  quart, 
so  that  the  milk  produced  that  year  was  valued  roughly  at  *55,296,003. 
This,  so  far  as  concerned  the  quantity  of  milk  produced,  was  a  satis- 
factory result,  but  the  money  value  of  the  product  was  dispropor- 
tionately low,  and  the  agricultuml  economists  of  France  have  been 
diligently  seeking  for  some  improved  method  by  which  the  milk — and 
particularly  the  skimmed  milk — produced  so  abundantl}^  in  remote 
rural  districts  could  be  profitably  utilized.  For  whereas  the  average 
value  of  full  milk  to  the  producer  throughout  France  is  estimated  at 
3  cents  per  liter,  that  of  skimmed  milk,  which  is  not  permitted  to  enter 
Paris  or  most  other  French  cities,  does  not  exceed  2  centimes  per  liter, 
or  approximately  1|  cents  per  gallon. 

EFFICIENCY   OF  THE   AMERICAN   MACHINE. 

Such  were  substantially  the  prevailing  conditions  when  the  American 
invention,  already  alluded  to,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Just-Hatmaker 
Evaporating  System,  was  introduced.  Its  principal  feature  is  a 
machine  weighing  about  two  tons,  which  includes  two  steel  cylindei*s 
6  feet  in  length  by  30  inches  in  diameter,  set  in  a  strong  iron  frame, 
and  so  adjusted  that  the  faces  of  the  two  cylinders,  which  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  are  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
cylinders  are  heated  by  steam  at  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres  and 
introduced  through  the  trunnions  to  a  temperature  of  about  2iO^  F., 
sufficient  to  not  only  evaporate  almost  instantaneously  the  film  of  milk 
distributed  over  the  heated  surface,  but  to  destroy  effectually  every 
germ  that  it  may  contain. 

Into  the  triangular  space  between  the  rollers  the  milk  is  fed  in  the 
form  of  jets  from  a  perforated  supply  tube  or  trough  at  a  rate  of 
from  80  to  100  gallons  per  hour,  the  supply  being  varied  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  speed  at  which  the  cylinders  are  run;  that  is,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  turns  per  minute.  The  milk,  passing  downward  by  grav- 
ity, oozes  slowly  through  the  extremely  narrow  slit  or  space  between  the 
cylinders,  is  taken  up  by  adhesion  to  the  heated  surface,  passes  round 
under  the  cylinder  and  appears  in  a  thin,  almost  invisible,  film  of  dried 
milk,  having  about  the  tnickness  of  heavy  paper,  which,  when  three- 
fifths  of  the  cylinder's  revolution  has  been  completed,  is  shaven  or 
peeled  off  from  the  steel  surface  by  a  knife  or  scraper  adjusted  by  set 
screws  so  as  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  without  cutting  or 
abrading  the  metal.  The  white  film  of  dried  milk,  peeled  up  and 
turned  backward  by  the  knife,  falls  into  a  receptacle  below  each  cylin- 
der, whence  it  is  removed,  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  becomes 
the  completed  product,  or  flour  of  milk,  containing  butter,  caseine,  milk 
sugar,  and  phosphates  in  their  exact  proportions  as  provided  by  the 
liquid  milk. 

RESULTS   OF   THE   NEW    METHOD. 

One  hundred  liters  (22  gallons)  of  full  rich  milk  will  yield  13  kilo- 
grams (27.3  pounds  average)  of  meal  containing  28  to  30  per  cent  of 
butter.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  full  milk  and  skimmed  milk  will 
yield  for  every  22  gallons  of  such  mixture  23  pounds  of  meal  contain- 
mg  a  full  complement  of  caseine,  sugar,  and  phosphates,  with  alx)ut 
16  per  cent  of  butter.     In  both  cases  the  product  is  a  white^ry,  holno- 
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geneou8  flour  or  powder  containing  about  87  per  cent  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  47  per  cent  of  sacchanne  elements,  having  about  one-seventh 
of  the  weight  of  the  licjuid  milk  from  which  it  wa«  condensed,  and 
capable  of  being  put  up  m  tin  cans,  transported  to  any  distance  by  sea 
or  land,  preserved  indefinitely,  and  ready  for  use  at  any  moment, 
either  bv  mixing  with  flour  in  the  preparation  of  many  formy  of  cook- 
ing, with  ground  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  chocolates, 
or  ef  being  reconverted  into  liquid  milk  by  simpl}^  dissolving  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  170^  F. 

EXPERT  TESTIMONY. 

Prof.  Dr.  Achille  Muntz,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and 
director  of  the  Agronomic  Bureau,  who  has  made  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  milk  meal  produced  by  this  process,  says: 

"  The  digestibility  of  milk'is  not  diminished  by  desiccation.  Numer- 
ous tests  have  demonstrated  that  the  perfect  sterilization  of  milk 
powder  suppresses  the  maladies  of  the  digestive  organs  to  which 
mfants  are  so  frequently  subject.  The  milk  powder  conserves  all  the 
qualities  of  fresh  milk — its  taste  and  appearance,  nutritive  value,  and 
aigestibility."  An  article  in  the  Cosmos,  Paris,  some  time  ago,  reports 
that  850  children,  ranging  in  age  from  5  davs  to  2  years,  were  fed 
exclusively  for  a  period  of  four  months  upon  liouid  milk  reconstituted 
from  milk  powder,  and  that  of  the  whole  number  not  one  died,  and 
all  gained  normally  in  weight. 

APPLICATION   AND  RANGE   OF  THE   SYSTEM. 

The  range  and  application  of  such  a  system  will  be  readily  inferred. 
A  machine  which  will  desiccate  from  800  to  1,000  gallons  of  milk  per 
day  requires  as  motive  and  heating  power  the  consumption  of  about 
500  pounds  of  coal.  The  powder  can  be  shipped  in  bags  or  boxes,  and, 
when  put  up  in  tin  cans,  can  be  preserved  indefinitel}^  for  use  on  ship- 
board, in  military  campaigns,  or  m  hospitals.  There  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  continental  Europe  about  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these 
machines,  and  ten  in  Argentina.  There  are  in  Paris  two  depots  or 
stores  which  sell  exclusively  milk  powder.  One  of  these  is  supplied 
from  a  factory  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  France,  where 
milk  is  plentiful,  but  too  distant  from  Paris  or  other  large  markets  to 
be  profitably  transported  and  sold  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Through  these  depots  bakers,  pastry  cooks,  con  feet  ionei*s,  and  manu- 
facturers derive  a  clean,  condensed,  and  cheap  form  of  milk,  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  purposes,  while  to  the  poorer  classes  of  people  in 
this  great  city  thev  offer — almost  for  the  first  time— a  supplv  of  pure, 
perfectly  sterilized  and  digestible  food  for  young  children  at  a  price 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

When  eggs  are  to  l>e  desiccated  thev  are  broken  into  a  vat,  then 
mixed  witn  warm  water  and  drawn  through  a  rotary  pump,  which 
converts  the  mixture  into  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and  this  being  passed 
through  the  drying  machine  produces  a  light  yellowish  meal  having 
all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  natural  eggs,  but  capable  of  indefinite 
preservation  and  i>erfectly  adapted  to  the  making  of  omelets,  custards, 
pastry,  and  other  forms  of  prepared  food. 
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NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 
TRADE   RECORD   OF   LAST  YEAR   BEST   IN    HISTORY. 

Consul  Covert  sends  from  Lyons  a  summary  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
France  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  19i)5,  showing  exports  to  have 
increased  over  the  previous  year  $66,00(),(X)0  (cotton  goods  being 
$11,000,000  of  this),  and  that  the  Republic  continues  to  grow  in  thrift 
and  prosperit3^     The  consul  writes: 

Hon.  Georges  Trouillot,  minister  of  commerce  and  industry  and  of  the 

Eost-office  and  telegraphs,  delivered  an  address  in  December,  in  which 
e  reviewed  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  stating  that  it  was 
greater  than  ever  before  known  in  its  history.  He  attributed  this  sat- 
isfactory progress  to  the  wise  policy  of  t&e  third  republic  and  the 
peace  of  neurly  thirty -five  years,  a  longer  period  of  peace  than  France 
nas  enjoyed  for  eight  hundred  years.  The  exports  of  France  in  1903 
were  stated  at  $676,930,000.     In  1904  they  were  $801,143,000. 

INCREASED  TRADE   SHOWING. 

The  following  table  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  last  two  years  snows  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  trade: 


Clam. 


Food  products  . 
Kaw  material . . 
Mannfactures . . 
Postal  parcels.. 


Imports.  Exports. 


1906.  1904.  1905. 


$139,438,000     $140,029,000     $132,266,000  ,  $118,827,000 

624,582.000  I    494,049,000  i    221,046,000  210,117,000 

146, (M8, 000  I    144,107,000      417,471,000  380,902,000 

'      57,826,000  63.154,000 


Total 810.068,000      778,186,000      828,608,000'      762,500,000 

Ooldandsilver 160,588,000       136,276,000,      43,152.000  43,213,000 


Although  France  is  the  greatest  wine-producing  country  in  the 
world,  she  imported  $20,778,000  of  wine,  principally  from  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Spain.  This  was  $7,058,000  less  than  was  imported  m  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1904. 

The  increased  imports  of  raw  material  amounted  to  $30,534,0(X). 
The  increase  consisted  chiefly  in  hides,  wool,  feathers  for  millinery, 
silk,  hemp,  cotton,  wood  pastes,  nitrate  of  soda,  oil  seeds,  vegetable 
oils,  india  rubber,  wood  for  building,  and  for  staves,  mineral  oils,  coal, 
copper,  and  iron. 

Among  manufactured  objects  the  increased  importations  were  in 
pottery,  faience,  and  glavssware,  the  increase  being  $298,000;  woolen 
goods,  $454,000;  cotton  goods,  $539,000;  prepared  hides,  $1,881,000; 
machines,  $2,208,000;  tools  and  worked  metal,  $532,000.  The  imports 
of  chemical  products  were  $13,811,000,  a  decline  of  $877,(X)0. 

HEAVY  EXPORT  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

The  exports  of  raw  material  aggregate  an  increase  of  $10,929,000; 
ores  contribute  to  this  result  in  tne  sum  of  $342,000;  castings,  iron 
and  steel,  $1,396,000;  wood  pastes,  $993,(MM);  mw  hides,  *3,98S,oo(). 
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Different  kinds  of  wooil  exported  amounted  to  $9,283,000,  a  decline 
of  $298,000.  The  principal  manufactures  exported  in  the  eleven 
months  of  1905  were: 


Silks 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Woolen  yam 

Prepared  skins 

Skin&  manufactures. . 
Jewelry,  watches,  etc. 

Machinery 

Tools 

Carriage  building 

Paris  manufactures. . . 


$47,962,000 
32,594.000 
46,128,000 

6,486,000 
21.249,000 
11,892,000 

9,883,000 
12,260,000 
19,779,000 
21,065,000 
29,427,000 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


-$2,296,000 

-  4,929,000 
f  10.920,000 
+  1,348,000 
+  438,000 
+   287,000 

-  1,183,000 
+  2,246.000 
-h  6,932.000 
+  6,646.000 
+  1,260.000 


1905. 

_l.  

Millinery     articles 

and  flowers |  S20.015.000 

Furniture 6,594,000 

Linen  goods,  sewed . .  4, 935, 000 

Ladiesdresses 16,802.000 

Paper,     pasteboard,  I 
books,  and  engrav- 
ings  !  12,996,000 

Earthen    and    glaA-  I 

ware 11,951,000 

Chemical  products. . . '  20, 468, 000 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


-$1,275,000 
+  624,000 
H-  270,000 
+  2,884,000 


+  1,658,000 

+      789,000 
+  2,049,000 


COMMERCE   OF  NICE. 

Consul  Van  Buren,  of  Nice,  reports  on  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  his  consular  district  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905  as  follows* 

The  declared  value  of  exports  for  January-June,  1906,  were  $554,600, 
which  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  1899,  when  the  exports  for  the 
first  half-year  were  but  $237,000.  Among  the  largest  exports  for  the 
1905  period  perfumery  was  tne  greatest,  or  $400,000  worth,  the  weight 
being  11  tons;  oliveoil,  $110,000;  and  cork  waste.  $25,000.  The  foreign 
trade  in  olive  oil  has  greatly  increased  from  tne  fact  that  it  may  be 
imported  under  bond  free  of  duty,  then  filtered  for  exportation. 

The  importations  at  Nice  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905  included 
3,500  tons  of  wheat,  308  tons  of  flour,  215  tons  of  corn,  27,000  tons  of 
coal,  50  tons  of  machinery,  24  tons  iron  and  metal,  19  tons  of  refrig- 
erators, 44  tons  of  furniture,  4  tons  automobiles,  15  tons  glassware, 
4  tons  linoleum,  31  tons  tubes,  and  11  tons  potterj^. 

Many  improvements  are  being'  effected  at  Nice.  The  harbor  is 
l)eing  aeepened,  and  work  will  commence  soon  on  the  Vegay  aqueduct 
to  increase  the  city  water  supply,  while  the  Arnaud  sewerage  plans, 
exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  are  to  be  commenced  at  once 
and  finished  within  three  years.  Building  activity  has  been  renewed, 
and  quite  a  number  of  Americans  are  buying  real  estate  in  Nice, 
seveml  important  properties  having  been  purchased  lately,  and  others 
are  now  contemplating  buying  and  building. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 


SUCCESSFUL   EFFORTS   TO    SECURE   THE   WORKMAN. 

Consular  Clerk  Cauldwell,  of  Paris,  reports  an  interesting,  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  pi-actical  appliances  for  preventing  ac»cidents  to 
operators  of  machines  in  French  factories.     He  writes: 

A  permanent  exhibition  of  practical  appliances  to  prevent  accidents 
to  operators  of  machines  in  factories  has  heon  established  in  Paris  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M<?tiers.  This  exhibition  was  officially 
opened  early  in  December  by  M.  Loubet,  President  of  tiie  Republic. 

In  the  exhibition  are  installed  the  more  common  machines  found  in 
factories.     The  machines  are  in  motion,  and  a  practical  demonstration 
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is  given  daily  by  an  official  in  charge.  The  various  machines  have 
been  chosen  by  the  administration  of  the  conservatoire  as  representa- 
tive of  their  class,  and  are  equipped  with  the  most  improved  appliances 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  the  operator. 

APPEARANCE  OF  MACHINES  IMPROVED. 

One  notes  first  of  all  that  the  arrangements  added  to  protect  the 
operator  improve  rather  than  injure  the  appearance  of  the  machines. 
In  every  instance  the  safety  appliances  are  graceful  and  sightly;  at 
the  same  time  they  are  arranged  with  the  greatest  possible  simplicity 
and  economy,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  improvements,  though  of 
great  value  both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employee,  must  add  but  a 
small  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  machine.  A  brief  recital  of  some  of 
the  more  common  machines  found  in  the  collection  will  give  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  scope  of  the  exhibition  and  the  general  idea 
elaborated. 

Fly  wheels  within  the  height  of  the  operator  are  surrounded  by  high 
screens  of  substantial  wirework.  If  the  wheel  is  small  and  a  screen 
impracticable  the  spokes  of  the  fly  wheel  are  hidden  by  light  plates 
that  make  is  impossible  for  the  clothing  or  person  of  the  operator  to 
become  involved  in  the  wheel. 

Horizontal  saws  are  entirely  protected  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  sticks  of  an  ordinarv  fan,  and  can  readily 
be  swung  backward  or  forward  to  admit  work  of  varying  sizes.  Rib- 
bon or  band  saws  are  incased  in  angle  pieces  or  practical  boxes  wher- 
ever it  is  possible  for  the  operator  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blade. 

All  gearing  to  lathes  is  inclosed  and  a  practical  and  readily  detach- 
able casing  over  the  end  gears  permits  the  change  of  these  gears  in 
the  screw-cutting  machines. 

Emery  wheels  are  closely  incased  and  the  operator  protected  from 
injury  from  the  dust  and  nying  particles. 

Drills,  planing  or  mortising  machines  are  closely  protected  at  all 
parts,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  determined  eflFort  would  be  required 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  secure  injury. 

In  spinning  and  knitting  machines  special  attention  is  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  skirts  of  female  operators,  all  the  running  parts  being  tigntly 
inclosed. 

In  general,  one  remarks  that  all  belting,  gearing,  and  wheels  coming 
within  reach  of  the  clothing  and  person  of  the  operator  are  well  inclosed 
and  protected  by  casings  or  screenings. 

LIABILITY    OF   EMPLOYER. 

Because  of  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  all  injuries  to  the 
employee,  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  protection  of  the  workmen  in 
France  and  other  European  countries,  possibly,  than  in  America. 

In  France  the  law  presumes  the  fault  of  the  accident  is  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  employer.  A  workman  receiving  permanent  inju- 
ries, incapacitating  him  from  work,  is  entitled  to  an  annual  income  of 
two;thirds  of  his  salary;  for  tempomry  incapacity  he  is  entitled  to  claim 
one-half  of  his  salary.  If  the  workman  dies  from  the  result  of  an 
accident  his  wife  is  entitled  to  a  yearly  income  of  20  per  cent  of  her 
late  husband's  salary  if  she  does  not  remarry,  and  a  child  receives  1 5 
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per  cent  of  the  deceased  workman's  salary  until  arriving  at  the  age  16; 
if  two  children,  they  receive  25  per  cent;  if  three,  35  per  cent,  and  if 
four  or  more,  40  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  greatly  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
employer  in  France  to  seek  for  and  adopt  safety  devices  In  his  factory. 
It  IS  also  a  direct  object  to  builders  to  make  safety  to  the  operator 
an  important  consideration  in  planning  of  machines.  The  French 
machinery  builders  have  already  brought  safety  in  machines  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  macvnines  found  in  the  Conservatoire  exhi- 
bition are  machines  actually  on  the  market,  and  are  loaned  by  the 
manufacturers. 

rUKPOSE   OF   THE   EXHIBIT. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  administration  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  in  establishing  this  exhibition  to  place  before  the  public  the 
most  perfected  safety  appliances  now  in  practical  use.  The  exhibition 
will  represent  at  all  times  the  latest  stage  in  the  development  of  safety 
devices  as  applied  to  machines,  and  new  inventions  will  be  added  as 
their  practicability  is  demonstrated.  The  administration  is  preparing 
a  catalogue  to  be  issued  about  February  1.  It  will  include  cuts,  draw- 
ings, and  descriptions  of  the  more  valuable  safety  appliances  now 
known  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  operators  of  machines.  A 
valuable  work  of  this  kind  in  English,  French,  and  German  was  pub- 
lished in  1895  and  called  ""Collection  de  disj)ositions  et  d'appareils 
destines  a  ^viter  les  accidents  de  machines."  It  can  be  had  of  Gauthier- 
Billars  et  Fils,  55  Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  Paris,  for  15  francs. 

WATER-POWER  SURVEY. 
FRANCE   TAKING   A    STEP   IN   ADVANCE   OF   AMERICA. 

Consul-General  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  reports  on  the  interest  now 
manifested  in  France  in  the  country's  latent  water  power,  and  in  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  to  secure  reliable  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  this  great  natural  resource.  French  manufacturers  have  evidently 
made  the  same  mistakes  many  industrial  promoters  in  the  United  States 
have  committed,  in  developing  water  power  for  factories  only  to  find 
that  lack  of  water  at  certain  periods  compelled  discouraging  shut 
downs  or  installation  of  reserve  steam-power  plants.  The  act  of  the 
French  Government,  therefore,  is  a  step  in  advance  of  America,  about 
whose  wonderful  water  power  on  hundreds  of  streams  there  is  no 
accurate  data.     The  consul  writes: 

The  work  of  the  French  Government  in  the  matter  of  classifying 
and  controlling  streams  has  been  put  forward  again,  in  a  presidential 
decree  dated  December  26,  1905,  which  increases  the  membership  of 
the  service  of  hydmulic  direction  and  agricultural  ameliorations.  The 
President  adopts  the  report  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  after  *' con- 
sidering the  necessity  of  coordinating  the  stuay  and  research  being 
made  to  facilitate  the  control  of  streams  neither  navigable  nor  floatable 
(a  floatable  stream  is  one  large  enough  to  float  logs),  and  to  study  the 
regime  of  the  souiccs  of  subtermnean  waters,  notably  as  they  affect 
potable  water  supplies.''    The  systematic  manner  in  which  the  French 
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Government  is  proceeding  with  its  great  task  should  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  every  American  State,  where  priceless  energy  is  going 
to  waste  for  want  of  knowledge  concerning  it.  Hydraulic  enterprises 
in  the  United  States  have  been  limited  to  great  streams,  and  executed 
mainly  by  private  enterprise.  So  far  as  I  Know,  the  States  have  never 
attempted  a  scientific  examination  of  their  resources  with  a  view  to 
enabling  towns  and  villages  on  streams  of  minor  consequence  to  put  to 
use  the  power  now  lost. 

NUMEROUS   RIVERS  AVAILABLE. 

The  French  minister  of  agriculture,  in  his  report  which  drew  forth 
the  decree  al>ove  mentioned,  says: 

'^  We  know  the  great  degree  of  interest  in  the  utilization  of  water- 
falls for  the  production  of  electricity,  not  only  of  those  great  mountain 
torrents,  but  also  of  those  of  the  secondary  ranges,  and  in  a  certain 
measure  the  streams  of  flat  countries.  In  France  the  rivers  susceptible 
of  being  controlled  with  a  view  to  industrial  utilization  are  very 
numerous.  However,  before  erecting  hydro-electrical  works  of  impor- 
tance, it  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  know  the  variations  in  the  volume 
of  the  stream  utilized  at  various  periods  of  the  year.  For  having 
neglected  this  primordial  element  of  information  several  enterprises 
hastily  realized  have  given  rise  to  cruel  deceptions.  During  jxeriods 
more  or  less  long  certain  concerns  have  had  at  their  disposition  an 
amount  of  power  greatly  inferior  to  that  upon  which  they  counted, 
and  are  therefore  placed  under  the  necessity  of  making  costly  trans- 
formations in  their  original  installations,  anil  in  some  cases  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  their  plants. 

SCIENTIFIC   STUDIES. 

''The  factors  to  be  investigated  are  the  surface  and  direction  of  the 
watershed,  the  mode  of  culture,  the  extent  of  the  forests,  the  geological 
nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  the  intensity  and  the  division  of  the 
rains  or  snows  received  by  the  watershed,  and  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries the  surface  of  glaciei^s  which  sustain  the  summer  discharge.  Your 
minister  of  agriculture  has  instituted  a  bureau  of  hydraulogy  and  great 
hydraulic  forces  in  our  two  principal  mountain  systems — the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees — and  he  proposes  to  extend  progressively  the  same  studies 
to  the  secondary  systems  and  then  to  the  level  regions.  The  two  serv- 
ices which  now  operate  have  already  gathered  together  a  great  number 
of  useful  elements;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  order  that  they 
may  be  utilized  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  seeking  these  elemente 
and  to  coordinate  the  results  obtained.  This  is  a  new  and  important 
task,  which  is  now  confided  to  a  committee  of  scientific  studies." 

THE  WINE  CROP. 

AN    ESTIMATED   DECREASE   FOR   THE   YEAR. 

Consul -General  Skinner  furnishes  the  following  on  the  wine  crop 
of  France  for  1905: 

The  bureau  of  indirect  taxes  announces  that  the  French  wine  crop 
of  1905  is  fixed  at  1,478,406,533.573  gallons,  or  a  decrease  of  265,556,417 
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^llons  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1904,  and  an  increase  of  288,309,581 
gallons  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  Adding 
the  crop  of  184,919,350  gallons  for  Algeria,  and  3,434,216.500  gallons 
for  Corsica,  the  total  production  reached  is  1,666,760,100  gallons. 
Decreases  in  production  are  reported  principally  from  the  departments 
growing  large  quantities  of  table  wines,  notably  the  Herault,  where 
there  is  a  loss  of  64,325,516. 75  gallons  as  compared  with  1904.  Accord- 
ing to  alcoholic  force,  the  wines  of  1905  are  thus  subdivided: 

Gallons. 

Less  than  11  degrees 1,  ,326,  722, 315. 676 

Eleven  degrees 115, 588, 806. 123 

More  than  11  degrees 36, 095, 411.  774 

Total 1,478,406,5:^.573 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  1905  is  established  by  the  Government  at 
$169,244,147,  In  this  total  the  wines  of  superior  quality;  that  is  to 
say,  wines  the  price  of  which  to  the  farmer  exceeds  $9.65  per  26.41705 
gallons  are  comprised  for  $15,292,400.50,  corresponding  to  a  Quantity 
of  29,694,666.217  gallons,  and  the  whies  of  ordinarv  quality  for 
$153,951,746.50,  corresponding  to  a  Quantity  of  1,448,711,867.345  gal- 
lons. The  foregoing  figures  set  forth  by  the  Government  fully  con- 
firm the  common  observation  that  the  farmers,  particularly  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  ^row  little  else  than  cheap  table  wines,  rarely 
exported,  have  not  received  cost  for  their  crop,  while  the  growers  of 
the  famous  wines  of  more  than  11  alcoholic  degrees,  and  whose  product 
is  favorably  known  all  over  the  world  have,  as  usual,  profited  hand- 
somely. 

CORN  OIL. 
OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   MARKETING   NOT  GOOD. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  concerning  the  advisability  of  exporting  corn 
oil  to  France  Consul-General  Skinner  writes: 

American  corn  oil,  while  not  unknown  in  Marseille,  has.  been 
received  thus  far  in  small  sample  lots  only.  It  has  no  current  value, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  as  saponifiable  as  either  arachide  or  cotton  oil. 
Soap  makers  value  it  at  from  29  cents  to  38  cents  per  220  pounds  less 
than  ordinary  arachide  oil  (soap-making  quality),  which  at  this  date  is 
selling  at  $9.57  per  220  pounds.  I  am  told  that  fairly  large  quantities 
of  corn  oil  sometimes  find  a  sale  at  Trieste,  and  on  the  Englisn  market 
it  is  currently  dealt  in.  I  have  before  me  an  English  trade  report 
dated  January,  which  says:  '"Corn  oil,  which  to  a  great  extent  com- 
petes with  cotton  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  was  scarce  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year.'' 

Marseille  i^  itself  the  greatest  oil  manufacturing  center  in  the 
world  and  frequently  exports  industrial  oils  to  the  I  nited  States,  so 
that  under  ordinarv  circumstances  the  oppoitunities  for  marketing 
corn  oil  in  southern  France  are  limited.  The  same  is  true  of  corn  cake. 
The  duty  on  corn  oil  is  15  francs  ($2.90)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 
Correspondence  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  this  article  might  be  under- 
taken with  II.  Beau  &  Cie.,  26  rue  Montgrand;  Bendit,  Limburger  & 
Co.,  4  rue  des  Princes,  or  Gravier  &  Cie.,  20  rue  Nicolas,  and  Gabaia 
Freres,  25  rue  de  TArsenal,  all  of  Marseille. 
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AGAINST  SPECULATION. 
LAW  PROHIBITING    SPECULATION  IN   LIFE   NECESSITIES. 

Consul  Miller,  of  Rheims,  furnishes  the  following  on  methods  to 
prevent  combinations  to  deal  in  food  and  other  necessities  of  the 
people: 

What  is  popularly  known  in  the  United  States  as  ''cornering"  such 
commercial  commodities  as  are  termed  the  necessities  of  life  is  a  crim- 
inal offense  in  France.  It  has  been  so,  with  varying  forms  of  penalties 
dealt  out,  since  1793.  The  offense  has  been  maae  so  broad  and  sweep- 
ing that  it  now  includes  all  persons  who  destroy  or  permit  to  perish 
merchandise  of  prime  necessity,  whether  it  is  his  or  ner  property  or 
not.  Among  the  articles  thus  protected  are  gi-ain  and  its  products, 
bread,  meat,  wine,  vegetables,  fruit,  butter,  vinegar,  coal,  wool, 
silk,  etc. 

The  criminal  code  prohibit  manipulations  tending  to  bring  about  an 
advance  or  fall  in  price  that  is  not  warranted  bv  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  law  does  not  include  tobacco,  or  course,  for  tobacco  is  a 
Government  monopoly  and  controlled  absolutely  by  it.  The  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  violators  of  this  law  consists  of  both  imprison- 
ment and  tine,  the  term  and  amount  being  measured  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  offense.  In  addition  to  this  the  offending  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, or  manipulator  has  his  factory  or  business  establishment  placed 
under  police  supervision,  the  expense  of  which  he  pays  for  from  two 
to  five  years.  There  is  no  more  trouble  in  handling  corporations  that 
are  offenders  than  individuals.  Every  director  and  employee  in  a  man- 
agerial capacity  is  held  responsible.  For  a  second  offense  the  penalty 
is  so  severe  that  it  would  result  in  the  extermination  of  almost  any 
establishment. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND. 
ACTIVITY  IN  SHIPBUILDING — OVER  A  MILLION  TONS  ADDED  TO  REOISTEB. 

Consul  Metcalf,  of  Newcastle,  forwards  a  clipping  from  the  New- 
castle Journal,  January  12,  in  which  the  commercial  activity  in  British 
shipyards  is  discussed,  and  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  persons 
interested  in  the  increase  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States. 
The  writer  says: 

Only  occasional  orders  are  now  heard  of  in  the  shipbuilding  trade, 
and  in  this  respect  the  trade  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  its  condition 
a  month  or  two  ago,  when  orders  were  simply  tumbling  in  upon  build- 
ers. The  new  year  has  started  with  a  distinct  refaction  in  this  respect. 
It  was  not  altogether  unexpected  after  the  recent  rush,  and  it  need  not 
trouble  the  builders,  who  are  well  supplied  with  work  for  many  months 
to  come.  I  doubt  if  ever  there  was  more  tonnage  building  on  the 
northeast  coast  than  there  is  at  present.  One  firm  can  not  book 
another  order  for  delivery  before  the  summer  of  1907,  and  there  are 
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several  others  with  nme  and  twelve  months'  work  on  hand.  I  see  that 
Lloyd's  returns  for  the  past  quarter  show  that  there  are  now  under 
construction  not  less  than  592,684:  gross  register  tons  of  shipping  on 
the  three  northern  rivers,  including  the  Hartlepools  and  Bl3'th.  The 
demand  for  material  is  very  active,  and  the  leading  plate  mills  are 
working  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and  a  further  rise  in  prices  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  announcement  that  iron  angles  and  bars  have  been  put 
up  5s.  a  ton.  It  is  rumored,  and  in  a  few  days  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
firmed, that  steel  plates  are  to  be  advanced  by  a  like  amount^  and  such 
an  advance  would  bring  them  up  to  the  relatively  high  price  of  £7  5s. 
a  ton. 

INORKASEl)   COST   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

Over  and  abov^e  this  prospective  advance  in.  material  there  are  appli- 
cations from  some  of  the  tmdes  unions  for  an  early  advance  in  wages. 
Higher  priced  material  and  labor  can  have  only  one  effect,  and  that  is 
higher  quotations  for  new  shipping — and  higher  quotations  for  new 
shipping  mean  a  check  to  the  demand,  especially  with  the  present 
problematic  freight  outlook.  In  the  circumstances  we  need  not  look 
for  many  new  orders  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  higher  costs  are  producing  a  natural  check  to 
building,  for  last  year's  output  of  shipping  was  exceptionally  heav}', 
and  there  is  quite  a  large  surplus  of  tonnage  on  the  market  as  the 
result  of  the  year's  work,  even  after  making  all  deductions.  There 
have  been  added  to  the  British  Register,  including  colonial,  during  the 
past  year  about  1,300,000  tons  of  steamers' and  60,000  tons  sailing 
ships.  There  have  been  removed  from  the  British  Register  during 
the  same  period,  including  losses  aad  vessels  sold  to  foreigners,  about 
710,000  tons  steamers  and  210,000  tons  sailing  ships,  of  which  the 
larger  proportion  are  sales  to  foreigners.  Of  these  sales,  about  47,000 
tons  were  old  steamers  for  breaking  up  abroad,  and  also  include  the 
steamers  captured  and  sunk  during  the  late  war,  which,  after  deducting 
the  vessels  released,  represent  about  110,000  tons. 

Deducting  920,000  tons  from  1,900,000  tons  there  remains  a  balance 
of  980,000  tons,  which  represents  the  gain  to  the  British  flag  on  the 
3^ear.  This  is  a  large  surplus.  It  will  need  a  big  spurt  in  the  world's 
trade  to  employ  it  all,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  freight  market  can 
absorb  it,  even  under  favora>)le  conditions,  without  suffering.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  work  on  hand  means  a  further  addition  at 
a  similar  rate  for  many  months  to  come.  Clearly,  a  check  to  shipbuild- 
ing is  necessary  and  inevitable,  unwelcome  as  it  must  be  to  this  dis- 
trict when  its  effects  are  felt,  as  they  promivse  to  be  later  in  the  year. 

VAIXE    OF   NAVAL    ARCHITECTS. 

''There  is/'  sa3's  the  Glasgow  Herald,  forwarded  by  Consul  Taylor, 
of  Glasgow,  ''a  general  tendency  to  reduce  shipbuilding  more  and 
more  to  a  fine  art;  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  value  of  technical 
training  given  naval  architects,  and  of  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
trade  of  the  world.  The  movement  in  favor  of  a  chair  of  naval  archi- 
tecture at  Liverpool  and  another  at  Newcastle  is  guining  ground. 
Even  with  these  and  the  one  at  Glasgow,  Great  Britain  wull  be  far 
behind  (Tcrmany  and  the  United  States  in  facilities  for  technical  train- 
ing.    The  countries  named  were  the  first  to  realize  the  vq-lue  ol  tech- 
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nical  education,  and  they  produced  early  a  large  number  of  students 
capable  of  becoming  leaders  in  their  different  walks  of  life."  Con- 
cluding, the  Herald  savs:  "In  it^  lack  of  scientific  training  Great 
Britain  lost  ground  in  shipbuilding  for  nearly  a  centur}'  prior  to  1860, 
and  to  mainUiin  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  she  nmst  see  that  a  race  of 
naval  architects  is  trained  to  take  over  the  profession  as  the  present 
generation  retires  from  the  field  we  are  occupying  so  creditably." 

THE  LACE  TRADE. 
EFFECT   OF   FOREIGN   TARIFFS  ON   NOTTINGHAM   FACTORIES. 

Consul  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  sends  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  testi- 
mony of  a  number  of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Chamberlain 
tariff  reform  commission  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  foreign  tariff  in 
competition  with  British  lace  industry.  These  witnesses  were  chiefly 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Nottingham. 

The  curtain  trade,  it  is  declared,  has  almost  disappeared  from  Not- 
tingham. The  plain-net  trade  still  holds  its  own,  mainly  because  it  is 
very  technical  and  intricate,  but  German  manufacturers  are  making 
rapid  progress  toward  displacing  it  in  their  country.  Severe  competi- 
tion is  felt  in  the  commoner  grades  of  other  laces  from  various  European 
centers,  but  the  finer  grades  are  not  yet  menaced.  German  comjue- 
tition  in  the  British  colonies  is  felt  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
German  manufacturer  enjoys  advantages  from  lower  wages  and  greater 
pliability  of  workers.  High  tariffs  have  carried  France,  it  is  testified, 
to  a  further  stage  even  than  Germany,  which  still  depends  upon  Not- 
tingham for  certain  necessary  articles.  France  is  far  less  dependent, 
and  has  even  replaced  Nottingham  in  British  and  foreign  marKets  once 
supplied  by  British  manufacturers.  Lyon,  it  is  averred,  now  buys 
nothing  from  England,  but  is  even  supplying  London  and  N^ottingham 
houses  with  laces  at  prices  for  which  English  laces  can  not  be  made.- 
The  French  manufacturer  is  much  aided  by  lower  wages,  longer  hours 
of  work,  and  absence  of  trades- union  restri(*tion.s. 

THE   INDUSTRY    IN   THE    ITNITEU  STATES. 

According  to  evidence  submitted,  the  lace  industry  of ,  the  United 
States  is  still  in  an  early  stage,  but  is  making*  substantial  progress. 
Machines  and  skilled  labor  have  been  imiK>rted  from  this  district 
under  the  encouragement  of  high  duties,  and  lace  mills  have  been 
started.  In  some  kinds  of  laces  British  trade  with  the  United  States 
has  been  well  maintained,  and  has  even  advanced.  In  other  kinds,  it 
is  declared,  the  McKinley  tariff  has  had  a  most  marked  effect  in 
restricting  British  importations.  Em})loyment  is  represented  as  fairly 
good  in  the  fancy  lace  trade,  but  some  other  brancnes  have  suffered 
so  much  that  many  lacemakers  have  had  to  seek  other  work  or  have 
emigrated  to  establish  foreign  competing  industries.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  situation  as  to  employment  was  getting 
worse  rather  than  better. 

DEPRESSION    IN   NOTTINGHAM. 

The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Nottingham  lace  trade  was  the 
most  profitable  up  to  ISiH),  but  that  now  it  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  some 
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firms  saying  that  they  lose  money  on  everything  they  make.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  net  profits  have  diminished.  In  one  case  output 
IS  ahead  of  all  previous  records,  but  profit  is  very  much  reduced.  The 
most  bitter  complaint  is  made  of  increasing  foreign  competition  in  the 
home  market,  due  to  unrestricted  entry  of  foreign  ^oods.  Nottingham 
curtain  manufacturers  formerly  did  business  with  every  European 
market,  but  now,  witnesses  testified,  those  markets  are  practically 
closed  against  them.  No  curtains  at  all  go  to  Germany,  one  deponent 
said.  Another  reported  that  the  "trade  with  German^",  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Spain  has  completely  stopped  owing  to  the  high 
duties."  Nearly  every  witness  said  something  regarding  the  prejudi- 
cial effect  of  the  McKinley  tariff  on  Nottingham-lace  exports. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  TARIFF. 

The  records  of  this  consulate  hardly  sustain  the  testimony  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law.  It  is  true  that  the  export  of 
lace  curtains  to  the  United  States  has  much  decreased,  but  that  of 
Nottingham  laces  as  a  whole  has  nearly  doubled,  comparing  the  five 
years  just  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  with  the  five 
years  since  1900.  Some  individual  exportei-s  find  their  trade  with  the 
United  States  decreasing,  and  naturally  infer  that  to  be  the  general 
experience.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  exporters  have  increased  in 
number,  dividing  business  into  smaller  portions.  But  it  is  apparentlv 
the  fact  that  the  British  lace  trade  as  a  whole,  if  not  retrograding,  is 
growing  less  rapidly  than  that  of  other  countries. 

EXCLUSION  ACT. 
OBJECTIONABLE   IMMIGRANTS  NO   LONGER  ADMITTED. 

Consul  Mahin  sends  an  abstract  of  the  aliens  act  which  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  put  into  effect  on 
January  1.  As  so  many  immigrants  come  via  England  to  America  it 
is  believed  that  the  steamship  lines  will  cull  out  more  closely  the 
undesirable  persons  heading  for  this  country.     Consul  Mahin  writes: 

The  aliens  act  will  be  administered  through  the  home  oflSce.  Thir- 
teen immigration  ports  are  named,  10  being  in  England,  1  in  Wales, 
and  2  in  Scotland.  As  11  are  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  it  is  evident 
from  what  direction  objectionable  aliens  are  expected  to  arrive.  At  all 
these  ports  immigration  boards  have  been  established,  consisting  of  from 
12  to  30  local  men.  Customs  oflicials  will  serve  as  port  immigration  offi- 
cers with  a  medical  officer  at  each  port.  The  immigration  and  medical 
officers  will  inspect  aliens,  and  the  local  board  will  hear  appeals  from 
rejected  immigrants  and  shipowners  or  officers.  No  ship  bringing  20 
alien  steerage  passengers,  or  such  less  number  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  home  secretary,  will  be  allowed  to  land  them 
except  at  a  port  where  there  is  an  immigration  officer  and  on  special 
leave  ^iven  by  him.  All  but  first-class  passengers  will  be  examined 
by  an  immigration  and  a  medical  officer. 
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CAUSES   FOR   REJECTION. 

An  immigrant  may  be  rejected  as  undesirable  if — 

(1)  He  can  not  show  that  he  has  in  his  possession,  or  can  obtain,  the 
means  of  decently  supporting  himself  and  his  dependents; 

(2)  He  is  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot,  or,  owing  to  disease  or  infirmity, 
appears  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  or  otherwise  a  detriment  to  the 
public; 

(3)  He  has  been  sentenced  in  a  foreign  country  for  an  extraditable 
crime. 

To  permit  his  entry  into  this  country,  an  alien  must  possess  a  mini- 
mum of  £5  ($24.33),  with  an  additional  £2  ($9.73)  for  each  dependent. 
But  this  provision  will  not  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  political  and 
religious  refugees.  Where  leaV'e  to  land  is  withheld,  the  immigrant 
will  be  given  a  notice  of  refusal,  setting  out  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
stating  that  he  has  a  right  of  appeal.  If  his  appeal  be  unsuccessful, 
the  owner  of  the  ship  must  retransport  him. 

IMMIGRANTS   DESTINED   FOR   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

Immigrants  passing  through  this  country  en  route  to  the  United 
States,  and  having  through  prepaid  tickets,  will  be  admitted  without 
examination,  provided  that  security  be  given  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies concerned  that  they  will  proceed  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
if  rejected  by  another  country  will  not  reenter  the  United  Kingdom 
except  for  the  purpose  of  transit.  It  is  believed  that  one  result  of  this 
provision  will  be  greater  care  by  shipping  companies  in  the  selection 
of  immigrants  for  America;  The  new  law  is  wholly  experimental,  but 
the  general  public  approves  it,  expects  much  from  it,  and  will  be  sorely 
disappointed  if  it  fails  to  remove  some  evident  evils  due  to  the  un tram- 
meled admission  of  aliens  to  this  country. 

ADULTERATED  LIQUORS. 
PROSECtTTION   OF   WHISKY    DEALERS. 

Vice-Consul  Sulis,  of  Liverpool,  report*^  that  there  has  been  a  pros- 
ecution in  England  a^inst  whisky  dealers  for  selling  adulterated  liq- 
uors, and  that  the  evidence  before  the  court  shows  how  some  so-called 
whisky  is  distilled.  The  general  manager  of  the  largest  distilling 
company  stated  that  their  annual  output  was  10,000,000  proof  gallons 
of  whisky,  of  which  only  500,000  gallons  was  pot  still,  the  balance 
being  patent  still.  The  latter  costs  one  shilling  per  gallon  to  produce, 
the  pot  still  nearly  double.  The  witness  further  stated  that  11  to  14 
per  cent  of  malt  is  necessary  to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar,  whisky 
being  defined  as  ''  spirit  which  matures  from  aging,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  fermented  cereals  and  malt,  more  malt  being  used  than 
is  necessary  to  convert  starch  into  sugar.''  The  average  of  malt  uj^ed 
in  Irish  whisky  was  stated  to  be  35  per  cent,  while  for  Scotch  pot  still 
an  average  of  50  per  cent  malt  was  used,  the  witness  admitting  that 
they  advertised  the  latter  as  *•'  all-malt  Scot<;h  whisky."  An  attorney 
stating  that  Islington  whisky  is  defined  as  containing  380  parts  of 
impurities  to  the  100,000  parts,  another  witness  responded:  ''No 
alteration  of  still  is  needed  to  produce  3,000  parts  of  impurities  to  the 
100,000.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  relieve  the  steam  pressure  a  little 
and  open  the  spur  cock  a  little  more." 
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IRELAND. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE   LINEN    INDUSTRY. 

Consul  Knabenshue,  of  Belfast,  makes  an  interesting  report  on  the 
reviving  linen  industry  of  Ireland.  The  year  1905  proved  one  of  pros- 
perity, with  exports  at  good  prices,  the  United  States  taking  an 
increased  amount  of  linen  fabrics.  As  nearly  all  the  flax  produced  in 
Ireland  comes  from  the  consular  district  of  Belfast,  Mr.  Knabenshue's 
report  covers  both  ends  of  the  industry,  as  follows: 

The  manufacturing  trade  for  the  year  beean  with  but  little  change 
from  conditions  in  1904,  month  b}^  month,  but  an  early  improvement 
set  in  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  the  slack  summer  period,  say 
the  beginning  of  September,  the  conditions  were  strong.  Manufac- 
turers neld  a  large  amount  of  forward  business,  stocks  were  exceed- 
ingly limited,  and  prices  showed  the  utmost  firmness.  From  that 
period  up  to  the  present,  steady  and  well-defined  improvement  has 
Deen  the  rule,  and  the  year  closed  in  better  shape  than  for  a  very  long 
time  back.  As  regards  individual  branches  of  the  trade,  damasks, 
perhaps,  were  the  most  unsatisfactory  line,  but  the  last  three  months 
witnessed  substantial  recovery  which  has  gone  far  to  make  up  for  the 
previous  dullness. 

INCREASE  IN    AMERICAN   SALES. 

The  Irish  Textile  Journal  in  its  latest  i^sue  gives  a  review  of  the 
linen  manufacture  for  1905,  summing  up  the  situation  as  follows: 
"  Business  during  the  year  has  been  characterized  by  an  improving 
tendency  from  January  to  December.  Of  course  some  months  make 
a  better  showing  than  others,  but  we  think  we  are  quite  safe  in  saying 
that  the  year  as  a  whole  has  been  highly  satisfactor}"  to  all  engaged  in 
our  stapfe  industr}'.  Prices  reached  a  remunerative  level,  though,  in 
the  cloth  end  at  any  rate,  they  did  not  advance  to  a  point  commensurate 
with  the  rise  in  otlier  directions,  and  the  year  closes  with  quotations  all 
round  at  the  best  figures  touched." 

This  estimate  is  substantiated  by  the  figures  of  the  Flax  Supply  Asso- 
ciation in  its  last  monthly  bulletin,  which  compares  the  shipments  for 
November,  1905,  with  the  average  for  the  same  month  in  the  last  five 
years.  Its  figures  show  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
linen  goods,  there  being  a  62.9  per  cent  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

FLAX    GROWING    TAKES  AN    UPWARD   TURN. 

The  area  in  Ireland  under  flax  in  1905  was  46,153  acres,  being  an 
increase  of  4.2  per  cent  over  1904 — the  first  instance  for  a  number  of 
years  in  which  there  was  not  a  decrease  from  the  acreage  of  the  pre- 
vious twelvemonth.  The  yield  was  good,  owing  to  thedry  summer,  and 
farmers  receiv^ed  better  prices  than  for  several  years.  The  increased 
price  was  due  to  a  decrease  of  one  third  in  the  Holland  and  Belgium 
yield  and  to  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Russia,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  of  scutched  flax  comes  to  the  Irish  mills.  The  Irish 
Textile  Journal  says  as  to  the  Russian  crop: 

^' At  the  normal  period  for  the  opening  of  the  new  season  business 
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was  greatly  disorganized  by  the  strikes  on  the  railways,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  by  wretched  roads.  Supplies  commenced  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance about  the  middle  of  November,  but  were  not  sufficient  to  meet 
shippers'  needs  and  prices  began  to  advance.  From  that  period  up 
to  the  present  there  has  been  a  strong  advancing  tendency.  As  regards 
yield,  it  is  thought  in  some  quarters  there  will  be  a  considerable 
decrease." 

CONTROL  OF  STREET   RAILWAYS. 

On  December  5,  1905,  the  new  electric  tramway  system  went  into 
full  operation  in  Belfast.  It  is  the  last  city  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  abandon  horse  traction  in  favor  of  electricity  and 
to  adopt  municipal  ownership  of  its  street  railways.  The  private  com- 
pan\'^  owning  the  system  held  a  franchise  which  would  not  expire  until 
1907,  but,  as  the  result  of  protracted  negotiations  between  the  company 
and  the  corporation  of  Belfast,  an  enabling  act  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1904  which  provided  among  other  things  tnat  the  tramways 
should  be  transferred  from  the  company  to  the  corporation  and  that 
the  company  should  be  paid  the  value  of  its  property  as  ascertained 
by  arbitration,  plus  three  vears'  profits  and  three  3^ears'  compensation 
to  its  officers.  To  meet  the  cost  of  the  change  the  city  issued  bonds 
amounting  to  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500),  and  the  work  of  reconstruction 
began  early  in  Februarv,  1905.  The  total  route  length  of  the  tmm 
lines  is  over  36  miles.  This  is  all  constructed  as  doul3le  line,  except 
about  a  quarter  mile  of  interlacing  track,  so  that  the  single-track  mile- 
age is  a  little  over  73  miles.  The  new  rails  are  45  feet  in  length, 
weighing  105  pounds  per  linear  yard. 

COTTAGE  INDUSTRY. 
HOME   TRADE   IS   GIVEN    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Consul  Gunsaulus,  of  Cork,  calls  attention  to  the  work  being  done 
in  Ireland  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  island's  industries,  and  to 
secure  the  consumption  of  Irish  wares  and  a  due  advertisement  of 
Irish  products  by  having  them  trade-marked.     The  consul  writes: 

Energetic  efforts  for  the  revival  of  Irish  industries  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  use  of  Irish-made  goods  are  now  being  made  by  vari- 
ous societies  organized  for  the  purpose.  Considerable  interest  is  man- 
ifested not  only  by  the  leaders  and  active  friends  of  the  movement 
in  Ireland,  but  b}^  other  countries  as  well.  While  it  may  not  be  that 
any  great  impetus  has  thus  far  been  given  to  the  work  in  hand,  the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  are  attracting  widespread  attention,  and 
have  served  to  awaken  a  sentiment  on  the  part  of  business  men  and 

f)rominent  citizens  generally  in  favor  of  the  scheme  for  the  revival  of 
anguishing  industries  and  the  betterment  of  conditions  generally  in 
Ireland. 

One  of  the  chief  agencies  employed  in  this  movement  is  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Association,  having  bmnches  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns  of  Ireland,  and  numerous  meetings  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
aims  have  lately  been  held  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  An  industrial  exhi- 
bition, under  the  auspices  of  this  association,  was  recently  held  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  where  products  representing  the  handiwork  of  the  coun- 
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try  were  shown  in  profusion.  The  display  of  Irish-made  articles  of 
various  kinds  does  much  toward  encoumging  the  efforts  of  the  people 
in  an  industrial  way,  and  besides,  owing  to  the  splendid  character  of 
the  exhibits,  is  effective  in  creating  and  strengthening  a  sentiment  for 
home-made  goods. 

IRISH  WORK   SHOULD  BE  TRADE-MARKED. 

The  Queenstown  branch  of  this  society  held  a  meeting  recently  with 
good  results.  Sevei'al  speakers  urged  in  forcible  and  convincing  lan- 
guage the  duties  of  Irishmen  and  Irish  women  in  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  homemade  articles.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  sale 
of  Irish  lace,  Beleek,  and  other  fancy  articles  of  Irish  manufacture  to 
American  tourists  and  other  visitors  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and 
that  various  industrial  centers,  as  well  as  those  who  work  in  their 
homes,  are  kept  busily  engaged,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
Irish  lace.  It  is  stated  that  thousands  of  home  workers  in  County 
Monaghan  and  County  Cork,  and  elsewhere,  have  made  as  much  as 
18  shillings  a  week  by  crochet  work  alone.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  it.  i  rench  ][>easants  in  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura  have  tried  to  com- 
pete with  the  Irish  workers,  but  it  is  said  that  they  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce work  that  can  vie  with  that  of  Irish  hands.  There  is  a  deftness 
and  delicacy  of  touch  in  Irish  fingers  that  can  not  be  found  elsewhere. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  attempts  to  palm  off  imitations  of  Irish  work 
on  unsuspecting  people  and  meet  other  unfair  trade  competition  the 
adoption  of  a  registered  Irish  trade-mark  for  all  home-manufactured 
goods  is  urged  as  the  only  security  for  Irish  manufacturers,  traders, 
and  the  general  public. 


MALTA. 

UNFORTUNATE  SHIPMENT. 
INITIAL  CONSIGNMENT   OF   PIGS   FEET   SPOILED. 

Consul  (jrout,  of  Valetta,  in  the  island  of  Malta,  writes  with  much 
earnestness  about  a  shipment  of  pigs  feet  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  a  local  dealer  order  from  the  United  States: 

Very  few  things  in  consular  work  discourage  a  consular  oflScer  more 
than,  after  having  induced  a  merchant  of  his  district  to  deal  with  an 
American  house,  to  see  the  first  or  experimental  order  resulting  there- 
from arrive  at  its  destination  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  I  have 
had  many  conversations  with  a  prominent  merchant  here  relative  to 
American  firms  and  goods.  Recently  this  merchant  secured  a  contract 
to  supply  a  large  naval  canteen  located  here  with,  among  other  things, 
pigs  feet.  In  pursuance  of  the  contract,  an  order  for  quite  a  number 
of  tierces  of  pigs  feet  was  sent  to  a  certain  American  house  for  ship- 
ment to  be  made  at  once.  Cash  was  naid  in  advance.  After  a  while 
the  pigs  feet  arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  transshipment.  Upon 
opening  the  fii*st  tierce  the  con  tenths  were  found  to  be  in  an  almost 
putrid  condition. 

An  examination  of  the  remaining  tierces  revealed  them  to  be  in  like 
condition.  Had  they  })een  provided  to  the  canteen,  beyond  any  doubt, 
the  merchant  would  have  lost  his  contract,  meaning  much  loss  to 
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him.  As  it  was,  the  merchant,  in  order  to  fulfill  requirements,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  a  local  dealer  to  purchase  a  tierce  for  immediate 
demands  from  the  canteen.  This  tierce,  upon  examination  of  the 
outside  marks,  was  found  to  be  from  the  same  American  concern  that 
had  shipped  the  first-mentioned  lot,  but  upon  bein^  opened  was  found 
to  be  perfect  in  every  way.  hocsA  health  authorities  nave  condemned 
the  tierces  in  question  as  being  unfit  for  use  as  food  for  human  beings. 
The  matter  of  return  of  purchase  money  is  now  between  the  buyer  and 
seller.  Some  of  our  firms  are  rather  stiff  as  regards  requirement  of 
payments  in  advance  on  foreign  shipments  and  it  seems  as  if,  when 
these  terms  ai-e  complied  with,  the  goods  at  least  might  be  sent  as 
guaranteed.  As  a  rule,  American  goods  arriving  here  are  found  to  be 
up  to  mark,  but  such  an  instance  as  above  quoted,  even  though  excep- 
tional, does  not  help  our  trade  and  reputation.  Such  carelessness,  if 
carelessness  it  was,  should  be  regarded  as  unpardonable  in  business. 

IMITATION   OF  MALTESE  LACE. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  Malta  is  famed  for,  it  is  its  lace.  For  a 
great  many  years  it  has  been  in  demand  in  most  countries,  and  to-day, 
so  great  are  the  requirements,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  native  girls 
and  women  are  engaged  in  its^iianufacture.  In  Malta  there  are  no 
machines  for  manuiacturing  lace,-  as  it  has  always  been  made  by  hand. 
Recently,  however,  imitations  of  Maltese  lace  have  been  spread  broad- 
east  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  England.  Owing  to  its  having 
been  made  by  machine,  the  dealers  have  been  able  to  aispose  of  it  at 
much  less  than  the  genuine  article.  Samples  of  the  machine-made  arti- 
cle have  been  sent  to  Malta  for  criticism,  and  I  am  informed  by  good 
judges  who  have  seen  it  that  the  imitation  is  far  inferior  in  every  way 
to  the  genuine  article,  not  only  in  the  materials  used,  but  also  in  work- 
manship and  design.  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  much  of 
this  imitation  lace  is  sold  as  genuine  Maltese  lace.  Germany  is  given 
as  the  place  of  manufacture.  Maltese  dealers  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  taking  such  steps  as  will  at  least  protect  and  keep  pure 
the  local  market.  Thus  far  no  Maltese  dealer  has  consented  to  deal  in 
the  imitation  article. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL. 

AGRICUI.TURAL   AND    MINERAL   DEVELOPMENT  — PROGRESS    IN    MANUFAC- 
TURES— TRADE    WITH   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  eagerly  entering  upon  an  ei'a  of 
commercial  expansion.  Every  eflFort  is  being  made  to  make  the  most 
of  the  Empire's  natural  resources  and  to  supplement  them  by  the  best 
that  industrial  art,  commercial  and  technical  education  afford.  It  has 
long  been  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  people  to  estab- 
lish by  means  of  expert  investigation  exact  knowledge  of  the  world's 
markets.     To  this  end  it  has  established  excellent  sihools  in  Vienna, 
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Budapest,  Prague,  Trieste,  and  Fiume.  Besides  these  it  has  a  vast  net^ 
work  of  educational  institutions  of  a  technical  or  industrial  character 
in  each  industrial  center,  the  schools  being  built  with  a  view  to  the 
particular  industries  of  particular  localities. 

Consul  Ledoux,  of  Pnigue,  Consul-General  Rublee,  of  Vienna, 
Consul-General  Chester,  of  Budapest,  and  Deputy  Consul  Heingartner, 
of  Trieste,  have  furnished  valuable  material  concerning  the  Empire's 
work.  It  is  here  presented  in  the  form  of  a  digest,  having  been 
selected  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  consuls  referred  to. 

Austria-Hungary  contains  an  area  of  241,333  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  46,000,000.  Three-fourths  of  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous or  hilly,  being  traversed  by  two  great  mountain  chains,  the  Alps 
and  Carpathians,  the  altitude  of  which  reaches  more  than  12,000  feet. 
The  lakes  are  numerous,  most  of  them  being  in  Hungary.  Of  the 
rivers  the  Elbe,  Save,  Theiss,  Dneister,  Drave,  and  Danube  are  the 
most  important,  the  latter  l>eing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in 
the  world.  The  largest  and  most  important  cities,  from  a  commercial 
and  industrial  viewpoint,  are  Vienna,  Pmgue,  Trieste,  and  Budapest. 
The  plains  of  Hungary  are  fertile  and  produce  vast  quantities  of  grain 
and  wine.  Coal,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  graphite,  manganese,  gold, 
sulphur,  and  rock  salt  comprise  the  principal  minemls.  Kock  salt  and 
peat  are  important  items  of  export.  The  country  raises  large  numbei's 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  The  transportation  facilities 
are  excellent.  There  are  over  12,000  miles  of  railways,  besides  numer- 
ous canals.  Austria-Hungary  i*anks  sixth  in  the  list  of  important 
commercial  countries.  It  enjoyed  fair  prosperity  in  1904,  due  to  the 
Russian- Japanese  war,  which  increased  exports  and  stimulated  activity 
in  the  building  trades  and  internal  improvements,  and  to  high  prices 
for  farm  products. 

MINERAL   PRODUCTS. 

There  are  few  if  any  countries  in  Europe  that  surpass  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  mineral  wealth.  Mining  has  been  a  favorite  pursuit  for  cen- 
turies. Coal  leads  in  production  and  value.  There  are  more  than 
225,000  persons  employed  in  mines.  The  annual  output  of  rock  salt 
is  large,  there  being  no  less  than  10,000  persons  engaged  in  thisindus- 
tiy.  Of  the  other  minerals,  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are  produced  in  large 
quantities,  the  exports  running  into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Min- 
eral springs  are  in  abundance,  the  waters  from  which  are  sold  in  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Regardless  of  the  rugged  condition  of  the  countr3%  at  least  five-sixths 
of  it  is  productive,  being  utilized  for  tillage,  meadows,  pastures,  and 
forests.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  extensively  cultivat;ed,  especially  on  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  numerous  valleys.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
juteare  raised  in  large  quantities,  a  great  amount  for  the  export  tmde. 
The  crop  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  wTieat  was  excellent  in  1904,  and  the 
hop  crop  was  vc^ry  good,  the  production  amounting  to  10,000  tons. 
Sugar-beet  culture  is  growing  more  in  favor  every  year  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  agricultural  industries. 
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In  1903,  1,074,000  acres  were  planted  in  sugar  beets,  and  produced 
11,395,000  tons.  In  190-1  the  acreage  was  1,125,000,  yielding  8,595,000 
tons.  The  enormous  decrease  in  production  was  due  chiefl}^  to  drought. 
It  represented  a  monetary  loss  of  over  $11,000,(X)0,  partly  compen- 
sated for  by  the  ruling  high  prices,  varying  from  $0.47  to  $0.53  per 
220  pounds,  compared  with  $0.34  to  $0.39  for  1903.  The  vegetable 
crop,  especially  beans  and  peas,  was  fairly  good,  while  potatoes  were 
almost  a  total  failure.  Fruits  were  plentiful,  and  found  a  ready  foreign 
market. 

Austria  Hungary  takes  great  pride  in  its  raising  of  blooded  stock. 
Its  horses  and  cattle  are  shipped  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  in  great  demand.  The  sneep  are  of  the  best  breeds.  The  wool  is 
of  the  finest  grades,  and  always  brings  good  prices.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  32,000,000  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  husbandry, 
although  tne  Empire's  capabilities  as  an  agricultural  country  have  not 
been  fully  developed. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  country's  manufacturing  indus- 
tries during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  estimated  that  5,000,000  persons 
are  employed  in  them.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  silk 
goods,  clothing,  leather  goods,  glass  and  glassware,  paper,  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  machinery  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  tobacco, 
woolen  goods,  clocks,  fancy  goods,  instruments,  etc.  Cotton  manu- 
facturing has  been  active,  but,  owing  to  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
American  cotton,  profits  have  been  meager.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1904,  raw  cotton  being  much  cheaper,  the  deliveries  of  yarn  assumed 
large  proportions.  The  smelting  works  were  run  at  their  full  capac- 
ity and  gave  employment  to  a  Targe  number  of  workmen.  In  lact, 
practically  all  the  industries  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  total  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1904  amounted  to  $827,313,- 
897,  of  which  $409,580,179  was  imports  and  $417,733,718  exports.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $84,217,299  in  iniports  and  a  decrease  of  $8,222,415 
in  exports,  compared  with  1903.  The  falling  oif  in  exports  is  attrib- 
uted principally  to  poor  crops.  The  three  largest  items  of  import 
were:  Cotton,  yarns,  and  manufactures,  aggregating  §54,306,996, 
pi-actically  the  whole  amount  being  raw  cotton;  animal  products, 
$25,556,486;  and  grain,  flour,  etc.,  $23,319,000.  Of  exports  the  three 
largest  items  were  wood,  coal,  and  peat,  valued  at  $67,877,000;  animal 
products,  $38,680,000;  and  cattle,  $32,373,000.  Germany  led  the 
nations  from  which  Austria-Hungary  imported  with  $152,935,000,  or 
more  than  one-third  the  total.  The  United  States  came  second  with 
$36,942,000.  (jreat  Britain  followed  with  $30,978,000;  British  West 
Indies,  $26,021,000.  Austria-Hungary's  best  customer  was  Germany, 
which  bought  products  valued  at  $192,226,000;  Great  Britain  was  sec- 
ond with  $36,30.5,000  to  her  credit;  Italy  was  third,  $31,363,000,  and 
Turkey  fourth,  $18,287,247. 
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The  following  statement  gives  the  Empire's  imports  from  and  the 
exports  to  other  countries  in  1904: 


Countrj'. 

Imports. 

Exports.                   Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States 

136,942,166 

1,092,208 

l,46l\570 

414,798 

6,726.009 

602,736 

7,390,738 

9,925,452 

144,447 

371, 112 

1,644,009 

54.779 

2,694,790 

1,582,167 

707, 176 

211,^3 

8,634,070 

5,593,654 

13,508,953 

152,935,441 

30,978,310 

4,011.404 

293,254 

26,021,459 

$8,151,776 

730,280 

158,899 

193,423 

666,712 

41,064 

3,815,568 

1,287,603 

193,676 

18,583 

5,346,888 

286,122 

'      6,116 

198,210 

38,868 

971,746 

77.809 

7,625,389 

12,590,797 

192, 225, 863 

Italy 

«20,923,817 

1,291,276 

409,002 

246,714 

284,879 

4,021,666 

981.893 

144,447 

90.617 

184,987 

12,252.415 

23,972,621 

12,067,338 

1,154,540 

1, 144, 148 

11,628.886 

218,665 

77,914 

8,890,226 

1,033,107 

915,092 

931,362,985 

America,  n.  e.  6..  . 

'  JafHin 

611.693 

Africa,  n.  e.  8 

Algeria          

Congo  Free  Stale 

Mexico 

1,282 
236  466 

Argentina 

Montenegro 

207, 177 

Asia,  n  e.  s 

Netherlands 

6,704  419 

Belgium 

Norway 

326,283 

Brazil 

Oceania 

158, 100 

British  Australia 

Persia 

221,999 

British  West  Indies... 
Bulgaria 

Portugal 

Roumania 

388,633 
15, 173, 668 

CSanada 

1  Russia 

14,348,197 

Chile 

Servia 

6,484,M6 

China 

Spain 

1,036,708 

Cuba 

Sweden      

1,179,345 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

15,  &18, 093 

Dutch  Indies 

Trieste  (free  zone) ... 
Tunis 

1,444.607 

Egypt  

153,696 

France 

Turkey  

18,287,247 

Germany 

Rptnmfrt  frtwxlN 

Great  Britain 

36, 304, 683       All  other  ponntriGs. . . 

2,439,406 

Greece 

3,584,810 
14,198,264 
12, 406, 035 

Total 

Hamburg  (free  port) . 
India,  British 

409,580,175 

417, 733, 718 

TRADE   WITH   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1904  showed  an  increase  in 
imports  and  a  decrease  in  exports  compared  with  1903.  The  monarchy 
bought  of  Germany  37.3  per  cent  of  her  total  imports  and  sold  her  46 
per  cent  of  her  exports.  It  bought  of  the  United  States  8.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  and  sold  1.9  per  cent  of  exports.  Or,  m  other 
words,  Germany  bought  12  per  cent  more  products  than  she  sold 
Austria-Hungary,  while  the  United  States  sold  the  Empire  447  per 
cent  more  than  she  bought.  Raw  cotton  was  the  leading  article  of 
import  from  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  was  $22,705,600. 
The  principal  article  of  export  to  the  United  States  was  linen  goods, 
valued  at  $1,054,800.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the 
principal  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  United  States  in  1903 
and  1904: 


Ardcles. 

1903. 

IMPORTS. 

Animals:  Horses 

(yOppcr 

S62,400 
2,774,000 

Cotton: 

Raw 

20, 748, 600 

Waste 

223  400 

Fats 

976,800 
95, 600 

Grain 

Hides  and  skins 

3S.  000 

InntrnnientM, nil  kinds... 
lr>n  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of: 

Cast,  un  wrought 

Machinery,  etc 

Lead  and  allovs 

446,000 

10,  WO 
465. 400 
43.000 

Leather  

232.400 

Minerals 

7a'\  000 

()1: 

Cotton-seed 

Mineral,  rt^Hned 

Pitch  and  resin 

1,417,000 
440,800 
595,000 

S43,800 
4,079,400 

22,705,600 

358, 400 

1,829.000 

68.500  I 

161,  OtK)  ; 

411,800 


382.800 
50,  HOO 
3;i9, 600 
317,000 

.  ryy],  oix) 

<»!,200 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 


Art  collections 

Beans 

Beer 

Canes , 

Chemicals: 

Compounds 

Product** 

Cotton  goods 

Fancy  g«K)ds 

Fats 

Flowers,  artificial 

GlasKwnre 

Gloves 

Gum  arabic 

Hop« 

Iji^tritH-nts,  musical . 

Linen  p(»;-ds .. 

.M  •jtl  wnre 

^'^n■  ml  wnler 

I'liUllS 


1903. 


1904. 


203. 
142. 
42, 

62, 
152, 

61, 
279. 

61, 
564, 
678, 
rJ8. 

41, 

ni, 

191, 
.  273. 
101. 

5;^, 

214, 


800 
600 
000 
000 

400 

800 

400 

800 

400 

600 

200 

600 

600 

000 

400 

200  I 

000 

200  , 

800  I 


982,600 
56,400 

194,000 
63,200 

98,400 

62,000 

84,200 

807,000 

18,000 

270,400 

641,600 

83,400 

23.600 

397,400 

235,200 

1,054,800 

228.  hOO 

170,000 

107,800 
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Articles. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Rubber  goods 

Tobacco  

Turpentine,  etc 

Vitriol,  copper 

Wood, and  manufactures 
of: 

Pegs  (shoemakers' ) . . 

Timber 


1908. 

1904. 

980,200 

1,057.000 

139,200 

169,400 

878,200 
917,600 
142,400 
191,400 

!    90,800 
137,200 

107,400 
112,800 

Articles. 


EXPORTS— continued.     , 

Porcelain 

Powder,  insect 

SilkgocKls I 

Skins 

Sugar 

Wood,  manufactures  of:    I 

Furniture 

All  other 

Wool,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Raw 

Manufacturetl 


1903. 


$937,000 


38,200 
4?3,-200 
859,400 

136.400 
111,600 


l.>4,800 
03,600 


1904. 


$620,200 


80,000 
764,600 
877,800 

117,600 
127,600 


305,000 
100,200 


SELLING  AMERICAN  GOODS. 


EXPLICIT   INFORMATION    FOR   MANUFACTURKS   AND   MERCHANTS. 

Consul  Ledoux,  of  Prague,  replying  to  numerous  inquiries  from 
American  merchants  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  followed  by  parties 
eager  to  enter  the  A  astro-Hungarian  Empire  to  effect  sales,  furnishes 
an  excellent  series  of  practical  suggestions..  While  the  replies  were 
specifically  for  parties  who  wanted  to  sell  lawn  swings,  baby  jumpers, 
barrel  swings,  folding  canvas  boats,  wringers,  washing  machines,  and 
washing-machine  castors,  they  apply  to  all  others.  One  firm,  writing 
to  Consul  Ledoux,  said:  '^We  think  our  export  trade  is  restricted 
by  our  asking  all  the  trade  to  send  us  cash  in  advance.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  list  of  foreign  merchants  to  whom  we  felt  safe  in 
shipping  goods  to  be  paid  for  upon  arrival,"  etc.  To  these  questions 
and  to  other  letters  the  consul  answers  seriatim,  dealing  first  with  the 
question  of  calling  for  cash  in  advance.     He  writes: 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  introduce  new  lines  of 
American  goods  into  Bohemia  on  a  '*  cash-in-advance"  basis.  Local 
dealers  refuse  to  pay  in  advance  for  goods  of  which  they  generally 
have  only  catalogue  descriptions.  There  should  be  no  surprise  dt  that. 
Would  not  you  do  the  same?  Some  importers  have  had  unfortunate 
experiences  with  the  "cash-down"  system.  Goods  were  either  not 
according  to  specification  or  arrived  in  a  bad  condition  on  account  of 
poor  packing,  but  importers  could  not  obtain  the  proper  redress.  And 
these  have  generally  neralded  this  fact  far  and  wide,  so  that  to-day  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  introduce  an}'  new  lines  of  American  goods 
^'cash  in  advance."  The  Bohmische  Union  Bank,  one  of  the  largest 
banking  institutions  of  Bohemia,  with  16  branch  offices,  writes  upon 
the  subject  of  the  "cash  with  order"  American  system: 

"  Nobody  here  will  pay  cash  in  advance.  There  arc,  of  course,  goods 
dealt  here  payable  against  bill  of  lading,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  lard, 
raisins,  leathers,  etc.;  but  machinery,  hardware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  any  other  goods  would  not  be  salable  thus.  Cash  upon 
delivery  of  the  goods  here,  or  thirty  days  after  receipt,  would  be 
suitable." 

Supported  by  such  authoritative  statements  and  by  3  ears  of  personal 
experience,  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  in  declaring  most  emphatically 
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that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  introduce  new  lines  of  American 
merchandise  in  Bohemia  on  the  "cash  down"  principle.  Credit 
information  should  be  secured  and  the  goods  sold  payable  about  thirty' 
days  after  arrival,  or  else  payable  upon  delivery  at  place  of  destination. 

CREDIT   INFORMATION. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  the  original  letter  from  the  Bohmische  Union 
Bank,  in  which  they  give  a  list  of  dealei*s  in  the  lines  of  merchandise 
named,  with  their  responsible  and  authoritative  statement  that  these 
firms  are  "'good  for  their  engagements."  Firms  that  C4in  get  good 
indorsements  from  high  banking  institutions  or  mercantile  agencies 
in  their  own  country  should  maKC  Americans  feel  safe  in  extending 
them  liberal  discounts  and  credits.  Replying  to  my  inquiry  on  the 
possibilit}'  of  securing  lists  of  firms  to  whom  one  could  *"  feel  safe  in 
shipping  goods  to  be  paid  for  on  arrival,"  the  bank  gave  the  following 
reply: 

"'As  to  information  about  buyers,  we,  who  have  no  less  than  16 
branches  in  the  industrial  centers,  would  willingly  give  such  without 
charging  anything.  For  such  as  we  have  not  on  file  we  charge  our 
own  expense." 

This  system  is  the  most  practical,  and  can  be  followed  with  profit  by 
American  firms  in  all  their  foreign  campaign.  Providing  commercial 
institutions  can  see  any  possibility  of  business,  they  should  gladly  fur- 
nish the  credit  information  desired  absolutel}^  free  of  charge,  except 
in  cases  where  they  must  themselves  make  certain  disbursements. 
They  should  look  for  future  reward  on  the  possibility  of  3  our  doing 
your  collection  business  through  their  institution,  which  should  be 
done,  providing  the  charges  are  reasonable.  American  banks,  with 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  should  be  able  to  do  as  much 
as  the  writer  has  done  in  the  present  case  regarding  credit  information, 
and  this  should  be  secured  free  of  charge.  The  exchange  and  collection 
business  should  be,  and  is,  a  sufli<!ient  reward. 

now   TO   SELL   GOODS   IN    BOHEMIA. 

You  finally  ask  me  to  give  you  suggestions  how  bast  to  increase  your 
s^les  in  this  country.  Should  I  know  how  extensively  you  desire  to 
enter  foreign  fields  I  could  better  advise  you.  Do  you  intend  to 
establish  branches  in  foreign  countries?  Do  you  intend  to  send  repre- 
sentatives f  Do  you  intend  in  fact  to  ''drum"  trade  personally  from 
European  i)oints  of  vantages  Or  do  you  simply  intend  to  try  issues 
through  catiilogues,  circulars,  advertising,  etc.  ?  Of  course,  tne  best 
way  of  introducing  American  goods  is  through  personal  contact  with 
the  buyer. 

To  those  who  desire  to  go  into  foreign  trade  extensiv^ely  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  branches  would  become  necessary.  At  first  Bohemia 
could  be  covered  from  either  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  later  from  Vienna, 
until  trade  becomes  extensive  enough  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
an  agency  for  Bohemia.  These  are  the  plans  which  have  led  to  the 
great  American  successes  with  agricultural  implements,  sewing 
njachines,  cash  registers,  etc.     1  do  not  see  why  others  could  not  fol- 
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low  it  with  success.  The  American  system  of  distribution,  coupled 
with  a  close  study  of  local  needs  and  due  respect  to  customs,  invariably 
wins. 

PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE   PAYS. 

Should  one  not  desire  to  go  into  the  export  business  so  extensively 
my  advice  is  to  send  a  represehtative  to  study  local  trade.  Tours  of 
observation  may  seem  costly,  but  they  are  the  best  investments  which 
Americans  can  make  for  the  extension  of  their  trade.  When  condi- 
tions justify  it  connections  can  immediately  be  formed  with  strong 
commercial  institutions,  thus  assuring  perfect  safety  as  regards  credit. 
Then  working  relations  with  wholesale  houses  with  established  markets 
and  good  systems  of  distribution  can  also  be  formed  on  such  tours  of 
observation,  fully  repaying  its  cost.  American  goods  are  very  popu- 
lar in  Bohemia.  They  generally  command  a  premium,  and  tnis  is 
Quite  cheerfully  paid  on  account  of  the  high  reputation  they  enjoy, 
bo  that  with  proper  export  campaigns  American  firms  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  their  merchandise  into  Bohemia. 

CATALOGUE  SALES  AND  PROCEDURE. 

Should  you  desire  to  confine  your  first  efforts  (which  should  not, 
however,  be  considered  as  a  fair  trial  of  the  possibilities  of  the  local 
markets)  to  a  catalogue  campaign,  the  following  additional  information 
regarding  collections,  also  furnished  by  the  Bchmishe  Union  Bank, 
might  be  of  considerable  help: 

''  Concerning  payments,  the  best  method  would  be  to  impress  upon 
the  invoice  with  a  rubber  stamp  the  words  'Payable  at  (here  name  of 
bank  and  place).     Suable  in  (here  name  of  place).' 

^'  This  should  be  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  the  buyer  should 
be  instructed  that  the  amount  is  to  be  paid  through  said  foreign  bank. 
In  cases  of  lawsuits  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  customers  have 
their  domicile  in  Prague  or  in  any  other  city  of  Austria. 

"Having  important  connections  with  the  foremost  exporters  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  collecting  their  bills  here,  we  can  say 
that  there  are  hardly  any  difficulties.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
firms  one  has  to  deal  with,  and  for  that  puipose  reliable  information 
must  be  had  with  reference  to  the  buyers.  The  local  laws  are  giving 
full  protection  to  foreign  creditors;  in  fact,  the  same  efficient  one  as  to 
the  home  firms. 

*'To  facilitate  payments  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  to  every 
invoice  a  slip  of  the  post-office  savings  institution,  which  we  would 
furnish  upon  demand.  The  cost  of  transmitting  money  to  us  by  post- 
office  savings  institution  amounts  to  0.375  per  $1,000.  For  hanaling 
the  payments  handed  to  us  or  collections  of  drafts  against  goods  deliv- 
ered in  Austria  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  equivalent  to  sellers  in  the 
United  States  we  charge  the  moderate  commission  of  $1  per  thousand." 

The  writer  regards  this  as  practical  a  system  of  securing  credit  infor- 
mation and  collection  as  he  has  thus  far  been  able  to  secure  for  the 
extension  of  our  trade  relations  in  Bohemia, 
^o,  305—06 9 
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AMERICAN   EXPORTERS   NEGLECTING   GOOD   FIELD. 

Replying  to  inquiries  of  Consul  Ledoux,  one  of  the  largest  banking 
institutions  of  Bohemia  writes: 

"We  are  sure  that  Bohemia  would  be  a  fine  market  for  American 

foods.  In  that  regard  it  is  quite  a  virgin  soil.  American  goods  are 
ighly  appreciated  here.  The  population  is  intelligent,  and  any  good 
article  will  find  its  buyers  here,'^  to  which  Consul  Ledoux  adds  the 
following: 

This  is  in  substance  what  the  writer  has  stated  over  and  over  again. 
Why,  then,  has  this  market  been  so  neglected  by  American  exporters? 
This  question  remains  unanswered.  American  exporters  should  wake 
up  to  the  extraordinary  opportunities  offered  by  the  markets  of 
Bohemia.  Thus  far  except  in  certain  lines,  such  as  agricultui*al  imple- 
ments, sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  phonographs,  etc.,  the  trade 
campaigns  have  been  mighty  poor  indeed.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  true,  but  with  proper  efforts  our  trade 
should  be  fivefold  what  it  is  to-day. 

POINTERS  FOR  AMERICANS. 

The  writer  quotes  the  following  '"pointers"  from  this  same  banking 
institution: 

The  best  method  to  create  sales  of  American  goods  in  Bohemia 
would  be  to  engage  able  and  reliable  agents  to  push  that  trade.  As  to 
direct  sales,  certain  articles,  as  rubber  goods,  machinery,  fire  extin- 
guishers, etc.,  are  handled  in  Bohemia  by  some  powerful  firms  who 
are  represented  in  the  principal  places  and  who  have  a  staff  of  travel- 
ing salesmen.  Samples  would,  of  course,  help  a  good  deal  toward 
winning  the  trade  here.  Sales  rooms  and  warehouses  for  American 
goods  would  only  be  possible  if  a  certain  number  of  American  firms 
would  find  the  funds  to  establish  such  here.  If  this  could  be  managed, 
with  an  able  and  energetic  man  at  the  head  of  the  concern,  it  would  be 
the  most  efficient  way  of  introducing  American  goods. 

The  foreign  houses  who  are  exporting  to  Austria  have  their  agents 
here  or  are  represented  b}' houses  who  sell  their  goods  on  commission, 
viz,  who  keep  a  stock  of  goods  on  their  own  account,  retailing  the 
same  here,  so  that  the  exporter  has  only  to  deal  with  them  and  not 
with  their  buyers.  As  to  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  currency, 
we  would  think  it  advisable  if  those  of  this  country — that  is,  kiiograms, 
meters,  and  kronen — should  be  adopted.  We  are  sure  this  would  make 
business  easier. 

Nobody  here  will  pay  cash  in  advance.  There  are,  of  course,  goods 
dealt  here  payable  against  bill  of  lading,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  lard, 
raisins,  leather,  etc.;  but  machinery,  hardware,  agricultuml  imple- 
ments, and  any  other  goods  would  not  be  salable  thus.  Cash  upon 
delivery  of  the  goods  here,  or  thirty  days  after  receipt,  would  be 
suitable. 

PATENT  REVOCATIONS. 
INACTIVE   PATENTS   ANNULLED   AFTER   THREE   YEARS. 

Consul-General  Rublee,  of  Vienna,  reports  an  interesting  decision 
of  the  Austrian  patent  office  in  regard  to  the  revocation  of  patents 
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granted  to  foreigners  in  case  of  noncompliance  with  the  1897  patent 
law.     Pai'agraph  27  reads  as  follows: 

A  patent  may  be  revoked  in  whole  or  in  part  if  the  patentee  or  his 
assigns  neglects  to  operate  it  in  Austria  within  three  years.  Basing 
its  application  for  revoking  a  Germany  company's  patent  on  the  manu- 
facture of  intermediate  coal-tar  products  on  this  law,  ^n  Austrian  firm 
submitted  the  case  to  the  nullity  department  of  the  Austrian  patent 
office. 

The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  nearly  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
patent  was  granted,  and  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  operate  it  in  Aus- 
tria. The  nullity  department  gave  a  decision  revoking  the  patent  if  it 
were  not  adequately  operatea  in  Austria  within  nine  months.  The 
defendant  concern  claimed  in  defense  that  no  demand  bad  existed  in 
the  country  for  the  product  patented,  and  they  were  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  carry  out  its  manufacture,  a  prejudice  of  home  industry  exist- 
ing against  said  product.  This  view  was  not  sustained,  the  nullity 
department  stating  that  the  only  way  the  patentee  could  effectively 
oppose  revocation  after  three  years  was  the  snowing  that  earnest  efforts 
had  been  made  to  manufacture  his  product  in  Austria  and  was  frus- 
trated by  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  law  prescribes  a  positive  act 
to  be  performed. 

Upon  appeal  to  the  patent  court,  the  adverse  decision  was  sustained; 
yet,  in  consideration  of  the  patentee's  intention  to  build  a  factory  and 
eventually  form  a  limited  liability  company,  the  delay  of  nine  months 
was  extended  to  eighteen  months. 

Note. — For  complete  details  of  this  patent  case  interested  parties 
may  examine  the  full  report,  which  is  on  tile  at  the  office  of  Bureau  of 
Manufactures. 

AUSTRIAN  OIL  BARRIER. 

Deputy  Consul  Heingartner,  of  Trieste,  writes  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  tariff,  which  became  effective  on  February  28,  completely 
puts  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil.  This  trade  has  been  an 
important  and  growing  one  to  the  United  States,  which  has  been  fur- 
nisning  95  per  cent  of  it.  The  importations  in  1904  were  85,407  bar- 
rels, increasing  to  106,365  barrels  in  1905  at  the  port  of  Trieste  alone. 
The  price  ranged  from  $7.51  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  in  January  of 
lavst  year  to  $10.35  in  December. 

The  present  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  $3.87  per  quintal,  but  American 
oil,  by  the  most- favored-nation  clause,  paid  $1.96.  The  new  tariff 
imposes  a  straight  duty  of  $8.12  per  quintal,  which  will  entirely  shut 
out  cotton-seed  oil  from  Austria.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  necessary 
to  build  up  the  Austrian  oil  industry,  but  the  olive  oil  production  is 
so  small  and  the  substitutes  of  sesame,  peanut,  and  rape-seed  oil  so 
limited  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  will  take  the  place  of  Amer- 
ican cotton-seed  oil,  which  the  people  now  like  better  tnan  olive  oil. 


According  to  information  furnished  by  Consul  Bairden,  of  Batavia, 
the  coffee  crop  of  Java  and  Sumatra  for  1904  was:  Java,  private  crop, 
16,013,723  pounds;  Government  crop,  9,341,384  pounds;  Sumatra, 
private  crop,  15,309,250  pounds;  Government  crop,  4,082,856  pounds. 
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SPAIN. 
A  NEGLECTED  MARKET. 

OPEN    DOOR    FOR  AMERICAN     ENTERPRISE — SALES    OF    AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS   MAY   BE   INCREASED. 

Increasing  American  tmde  in  Spain  is  the  subject  of  a  report  from 
Consul-General  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  as  follows: 

In  manufactured  articles  Germany  supplies  Spain  with  a  very  lartre 
perceutage  of  nearly  everything  she  imports.  Without  doubt  the 
Germans  are  the  most  enterprising  and  practical  merchants  working 
this  market.  They  not  only  send  commercial  travelei-s  who  speak  the 
language,  but  they  sell  cheap  and  give  satisfactory  credits.  Moreover, 
they  advertise  their  novelties  in  the  Spanish  daily  newspapers  and 
back  up  their  advertisements  with  samples. 

Such  American  manufactured  articles  as  typewriting  machines,  sew- 
ing machines,  meat  choppers,  ice  boxes,  ice-cream  freezers,  water 
filters,  and  sausage  grinders  are  currently  sold  in  Spain  in  spite  of  the 
discriminating  tariff,  but  the  Germans  are  pushing  hard  to  get  this 
trade  away  from  us,  and  have  already  cut  into  the  sales  of  American 
sewing  machine.^  to  some  extent  by  establishing  a  big  agency  here. 
They  have  not  yet  been  able,  however,  to  sell  their  typewriters  in  com- 
petition with  ours. 

There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  sales  of  American  manufactured 
products  in  Spain.  The  first  is  to  secure  certain  tariff  concessions  by 
means  of  a  conunercial  treaty;  the  second  is  to  establish  in  Barcelona 
a  big  exposition  of  American  products,  particularly  machinery,  hard- 
ware, and  novelties  of  all  sorts,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  live  Ameri- 
can manager  with  suflicient  money  behind  him  to  employ  first-class 
traveling  Spanish  salesman  to  litemlly  invade  the  country  with  sam- 
ples. The  Spaniard  will  not  buy  sight  unseen,  and  he  will  not  buy 
readily  from  people  with  whom  he  can  not  converse  in  his  own  tongue. 

HOME   FLOl'R   MILLS   LARGE   AND   MODERN. 

Recent  articles  in  American  tmde  papers  may  lead  American  millers 
to  suppose  that  Spain  offers  a  large  market  for  foreign  wheat  flour. 
One  paper  declares  that  large  quantities  of  flour  are  imported  into 
Spain  from  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  quality  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

While  it  is  true  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Spain  caused  large  ship- 
ments of  Black  Sea  wheat  during  the  present  year,  no  flour  has  been 
imported  from  eastern  P^urope.  To  relieve  the  situation,  the  Spanish 
Government  temporarily  lowered  the  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
This  temporary  reduction  slighth^  favored  the  importation  of  flour  as 
against  wheat,  and  in  the  south  of  Spain  some  few  sales  of  foreign  flour 
were  effected  by  French  millers,  and  some  small  shipments  were  made 
from  Liverpool  and  other  ports  Avhich  ma}'  possibly  have  been  of  Amer- 
ican flour. 

Prior  to  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  many  large  mills  were 
erected  around  Barcelona  and  furnished  with  the  most  improved 
machinery  to  supply  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  which  were  obliged  at  that 
time  by  the  Spanish  tariff  to  obtain  their  flour  from  Spain.    These  large 
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flour  mills  are  now  restricted  to  the  home  market,  and  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  foreign  millerH  must  find  it  almost  impossible  to  com- 
pete against  those  on  the  spot  protected  by  a  duty  of  91  cents  per  100 
pounds.  American  wheat  has  lately  been  found  dearer  than  other 
qualities  of  foreign  wheat  in  Spain  this  year.  The  only  demand  for 
American  wheat  now  is  for  '^ Durum''  wheat,  Duluth  or  New  York 
inspection,  about  five  cargoes  having  been  sold  recently  for  shipment 
to  ports  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1905  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  are 
given  as  follows:  From  Germany,  2,111  tons;  Belgium,  3,306  tons; 
France,  37,662  tons;  other  countries,  5,546  tons. 

The  present  prices  of  flour  are  as  follows:  White,  extm,  $6  to  $6.30; 
superfine,  $5.75  to  $5.87;  No.  3,  $5  to  $5.20;  strong  extra,  $6.10  to 
$6.22;  superfine,  $5.83  to  $6;  I  quality  No.  3,  $4.93  to  $5.30  per  220 
pounds,  exclusive  of  '^ octroi"  duty. 

STEEL  RAILS  SHIPPED  TO  MEXICO. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  American  steel  producers  to  know  that 
within  the  past  six  months  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  manufactured  at 
Bilbao,  Spain,  have  been  sold  in  Mexico  and  shipped  direct  from  Bil- 
bao to  Mexico  via  the  United  States,  and  that  12,000  tons  additional 
have  been  ordered  and  will  be  shipped  during  the  present  year.  The 
sellers  are  the  Altos  Hornos  de  Vizcaya,  whose  chief  officers  are  at 
London.  The  fact  that  Bilbao  has  been  able  to  sell  rails  in  Mexico  in 
competition  with  American  manufacturers  is  probably  explained  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  contract  for  these  rails  was  made  prices  of  iron  ore 
in  Bilbao  were  from  9  to  11  shilHngs  per  ton  f.  o.  b. ;  but  before  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  had  made  their  bids  for  this  same  contract  prices  of 
iron  ore  rose  from  11  to  14  shillings.  It  is  said  that  the  Altos  Homos 
de  Vizcaya,  under  these  conditions,  would  have  liked  to  withdraw,  but 
could  not  honorably  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  here  that 
American  manufacturers,  being  still  in  time,  did  withdraw  their  first 
estimates  and  submit  higher  ones.  Another  fact  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  that  the  Altos  Hornos  are  mine  owners  on  a  large 
scale,  and  are  therefore  able  to  supply  their  own  mineral  to  their  mills 
to  better  advantage  than  other  manufacturers.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
believed  that  this  factor}^  would  not  like  to  make  any  more  contracts, 
under  present  conditions,  at  the  same  prices.  The  fact  that  Spain  can 
sell  raus  to  Mexico  is  worth  considering,  however,  and  it  may  be  that 
Bilbao  will  seek  to  extend  her  market  for  steel  imls  in  South  America 
as  well  as  in  Mexico. 

LUBRICATING   OIL. 

During  1897  the  most  active  representative  of  American  oil  at  Bar- 
celona sold  9,422  barrels  in  this  country.  During  the  year  1904  he 
sold  onlj'  2,838  barrels.  This  serious  loss  is  due  to  American  oils 
paying  $9  per  hundred  kilograms,  while  other  countries  exporting  to 
Spain  pay  only  $7.65.  UntU  1900  all  countries  paid  the  same  duty, 
$3.88  per  hundred  kilograms.  American  oils  are  under  the  further 
disadvantage  of  paying  fe  per  hundred  kilograms  on  the  weight  of 
barrels,  wnile  the  Russian  oils  are  delivered  from  tank  steamers. 
Russian  oils,  however,  are  of  only  three  qualities,  while  tlie  Standard 
Oil  Company  sells  over  forty  classes  of  lubricating  oil  in^min.  jThe 
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differential  rate  on  the  weight  of  the  barrels  from  other  countries  is 
$1.63  per  hundred  kilograms.  If  barrels  were  admitted  free  it  would 
place  the  business  on  the  same  basis  as  in  France,  where  barrel  imports 
of  oils  are  given  a  rebate  of  17  per  cent. 

The  Spanish  manufacturers  protested  on  the  high  duty  on  lubricat- 
ing oils,  and,  despite  the  protest  of  olive  growers,  it  is  reported  the 
duty  will  be  lowered  on  March  1.  The  total  imports  of  this  commod- 
ity in  1904  were  only  26,000  barrels,  while  1905,  it  is  estimated,  will 
show  a  further  decline.  The  exporters  from  the  United  States  will 
still  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  differential  to  other  countries 
under  the  new  tariff,  as  well  as  the  du^  on  barrels,  if  no  commercial 
treaty  is  effected  with  Spain. 

THE  CX)RK  TRADE. 

San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  Spain,  is  one  of  the  important  cork-trade 
centers  of  Europe,  and  the  agent  of  this  consulate-general,  in  writing 
from  there  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  trade  in  1905,  says  that 
the  net  result  of  business  shows  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  manufacture 
of  corks  and  the  packing  of  cork  shavings,  due  to  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  other  countries.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of  corks  to  the 
United  States  has  been  produced  by  the  introdaction  of  a  new  kind 
called  "disks,"  which,  being  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  compete 
none  the  less  with  corks  of  regular  sizes.  The  increase  in  the  exports 
of  cork  shavings  was  caused  oy  an  unprecedented  rise  in  their  value 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The  introduction  of  practical 
machinery  for  cutting  cork  insoles  lowered  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  article  and  also  served  to  increase  its  exportation. 

SLOT  MACHINES  SUPPRESSED. 

The  new  civil  governor  of  Barcelona  has  just  issued  an  order  for- 
bidding the  operation  of  all  such  machines  in  this  city  and  Province 
as  have  gambling  devices  of  any  sort  attached  to  them.  There  were 
about  80  American  machines  of  this  character  in  opemtion  in  Barce- 
lona and  about  200  similar  ones  of  Spanish  fabrication,  all  of  which 
have  been  suppressed.  Some  of  these  American  machines  are  of  the 
finest  construction  and  finish,  and  were  sold  here  at  prices  ranging 
from  $50  to  $500. 

The  order  was  issued  because  of  the  great  growth  and  extent  of  all 
sorts  of  petty  gambling  in  Barcelona;  and  various  other  petty  games 
of  chance  have  been  suppressed.  The  slot  machine,  it  may  be  stated, 
has  become  very  popular  with  the  working  classes  all  over  Spain.  In 
one  wide-open  arcade  of  the  principal  commercial  thoroughfare  of 
Barcelona  some  30  of  the  machines  were  established,  and  play  was 
openly  in  progress  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

BEEVES  FROM  ARGENTINA. 

This  commerce  was  inaugurated  about  three  months  ago  by  the 
Spanish  representative  of  the  firm  of  Juan  Cantor  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  first  shipment  of  180  head  of  young  cattle  arrived  at  Tarragona 
in  a  French  steamer,  and  it  was  announced  at  the  time  that  a  dozen  or 
more  had  died  during  the  voyage  from  the  results  of  overcrowding 
and  rough  weather.     A  second  consignment  of  140  head  arrived  last 
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Week  in  iine  flesh  and  condition  at  the  same  port,  and  I  am  told  that 
not  one  died  en  route.  This  may  be  attributed  to  their  comfortable 
instalment  in  the  corrals  constructed  on  the  steamer's  decks,  as  well 
as  to  the  care  of  the  South  American  drovers  who  accompanied  them, 
and  to  tlie  cleanliness  and  abundant  food  (chiefl}'  clover  and  wheat),  as 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  steamer  was  an  average  fast  liner  belonging 
to  the  Veloce  Line,  of  (Jenoa,  with  spacious  deck  room,  and  to  the  good 
weather  which  favored  the  voyage.  The  representative  in  Spain  of 
the  Argentine  exporter  is  a  man  who  lived  some  years  in  Argentina 
and  who  believes  there  is  a  big  thing  in  this  commerce— that  is  to 
say,  in  buU'heis'  stock  imported  on  the  hoof  from  South  America. 
His  first  lot  was  largely  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of  Barcelona, 
Madrid,  and  Valencia,  but  he  met  with  hostility  on  the  part  of  Span- 
ish cattle  raisers  and  their  lifelong  clients,  the  butchers.  In  some 
cities,  indeed,  the  slaughter  houses  refused  to  buteher  his  beeves.  A 
little  publicity,  however,  and  the  pmctical  conviction  that  the  Argen- 
tine meat  is  better,  more  tender,  and  cheaper,  even  though  rather 
fatter  than  the  home  product,  have  caused  tne  people  to  accept  the 
innovation  with  favor,  and  at  the  stalls  in  the  markets  which  display 
the  Argentine  colors  there  are  generally  many  buyers, 

EXACT  FIGURES   NOT  OBTAINABLE. 

The  rate  of  freight  paid  for  the  transportation  of  these  cattle  is  kept 
secret,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  cost  of  the  beeves 
after  landing  in  Spain.  Experienced  cattle  dealers  say  that  the  beeves 
of  the  last  consignment  should  be  reckoned  as  having  cost  at  least  $80 
gold  per  head,  landed  at  Tarragona.  The  present  price  at  which  the 
entire  Spanish  beef  is  sold  to  the  butchers  is  6i  reals  per  carnicera  of 
one-half  kilo,  or  about  9i  American  cents  per  pound.  It  should  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that  the  first  consignment  of  Argentine  beef 
was  sold  at  retail  at  prices  about  30  per  cent  lower  than  the  standing 
retail  prices  of  the  Spanish  product.  As  these  beeves  average  about 
900  pounds  in  weight,  if  we  assume  $80  as  the  cost  at  which  tney  may 
be  landed  in  Spain  we  reach  the  cost  per  pound  of  about  9  cents  on  the 
hoof,  which  is  the  feature  of  most  interest  to  American  cattle  raisers. 
It  is  reported  that  another  exportation  of  these  cattle  will  soon  be  on 
the  way  to  Spain,  and  that  yet  another,  consisting  of  sheep  and  swine, 
is  to  follow.     In  short,  it  appears  that  the  commerce  is  established. 

ORANGE  CROP. 
CAUSE   FOR   DECREASED    EXPORTS. 

Consul  Bartleman,  of  Seville,  makes  a  report  on  the  dwindling  orange 
exports  of  that  port.  It  would  seem  that  this  would  require  more 
oranges  from  other  countries  to  supply  European  markets,  and  that 
the  overproduction  in  Florida  and  California  could  thus  find  an  outlet. 
The  letter  follows: 

According  to  the  Revista  Comercial,  of  Seville,  the  disease  which 
has  raged  among  the  orangeries  of  this  region  is  resi)onsible  for  the 
retrogressive  movement  in  the  exportation  of  this  fruit  which,  although 
extensive  in  previous  years,  amounted  in  the  present  but  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  shipments.     In  the  season  1900-1901,  200,000  boxes 
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of  oranges  were  shipped  from  Seville  by  water  route,  every  year  there- 
after showing  a  greater  decrease,  the  exportation  in  the  present  year 
amounting  to  only  88,000  boxes.  Small  as  this  quantity  appears,  it 
would  not  have  even  reached  this  figure  were  it  not  for  the  recurrence 
to  neighboring  provinces  where  the  trees  continue  in  a  sound  state  and 
whose  limited  production  Was  incorporated  with  shipments  directed 
from  this  port. 

DENMARK. 

'TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  6TATB8. 

AMERICANS  URGED  TO   COMt»ETE — RESULTS  OF   GERMAN   ENfiRGY. 

(yharg^  Lorillard,  of  the  American  legation  at  Copenhagen,  incloses 
a  review  from  oflBcial  statistics  just  published  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  Denmark,  especially  trade  relations  with  the  United  .States 
during  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904.     Mr.  Lorillard  writes: 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  1893  and  1894  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3,546,000  and  $5,412,000,  respec- 
tively, and  in  1897  they  amounted  to  $13,(HX),000,  the  showing  of  our 
exports  te  Denmark  during  the  period  under  consideration  might  seem 
to  be  satisfactory.  In  1899,  however,  our  exports  to  Denmark  were 
valued  at  $21,000,000,  or  slightlv  more  than  in  1904,  and  since  tha 
time  they  have  been  at  a  stand stifl. 

The  other  principal  export  countries  to  Denmark  have  likewise 
either  just  held  their  ground  or  lost,  with  the  exception  of  German v, 
which  has  doubled  its  sales  and  now  furnishes  about  four-tenths  of  tfie 
entire  trade.  The  prime  causes  are  her  close  proximity  and  the  low 
freight  rates  between  the  two  countries,  but  it  is  also  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  energetic  and  successful  manner  in  which  German  trade  is 
forced  upon  the  country  by  experienced  commercial  agents  and  travel- 
ers, speaking  the  language  and  understanding  the  special  tastes  and 
peculiarities  of  the  people.  As  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  consular 
reports,  our  exporters  can  not  expect  to  materially  increase  their  ti*ade 
here  unless  they  are  willing  to  grant  ninety  days  or  even  six  months 
credit,  which  is  done  by  German  exporters.  The  Danish  people  have 
no  prejudice  against  Americans  or  American  goods,  but  if  this  market 
is  not  to  be  lost  to  us  our  exporters  should  lose  no  time  in  energetically 
pushing  our  goods  in  Denmark  as  the  Germans  push  theirs. 


PORTUGAL. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
WINE,  CORK,  AND   FISH   THE   PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES. 

From  the  annual  report  on  trade  conditions  in  Portugal  by  Vice- 
Consul  Kinchant,  of  Lisbon,  the  following  is  taken: 

Portugal,  the  most  westerly  kingdom  of  Europe,  forms  part  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  has  an  area  of  34,254  square  miles,  and  contains 
a  population  of  6,000,000.     Its  mountains,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
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prolongations  of  those  of  Spain.  The  principal  rivers— the  Tagus, 
Duoro,  and  Guadiana — enter  from  Spain,  and  with  the  other  numerous 
streams  are  tilled  with  fish.  There  are  pi-actically  40,000  persons 
engaged  in  fishing,  the  annual  catch  being  very  valuable.  Nearly 
^2,000,000  worth  of  sardines  was  exj)orted  in  1904.  The  valleys  are 
fertile  and  produce  considerable  maize,  rye,  wheat,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  Of  the  whole  area  45.8  per  cent  is  uncultivated,  although 
millions  of  acres  of  that  land  are  susceptible  of  reclamation  for 
cultivation*  With  the  exception  of  shipbuilding,  cotton  spinning, 
and  weaving,  the  manufacturing:  industrv  of  the  country  is  rather  insig- 
nificant. Quite  a  number  of  sheep  and  goat-s  are  raised  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  Wine  is  the  most  important  product,  the  exports 
amounting  in  1904  to  $9,293,735.  The  mineral  wealth  consists  of  coal, 
iron,  manganese,  zinc,  copper,  limestone,  marble,  and  arsenic.  Cork 
and  its  manufactures  are  among  the  leading  exports. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  total  imports  in  1904  amounted  to  $80,942,000,  of  which 
$62,107,000  were  for  home  consumption.  The  exports  were  valued  at 
$49,546,000,  of  which  $30,711,000  were  home  products  and  $18,835,000 
foreign  and  colonial  reexports.  Of  the  imports  '^raw  products" 
showed  an  increase  of  $300,000  over  1903;  paraffin,  $43,751;  cotton 
and  tobacco,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  nearly  $1,250,000;  food 
stuffs,  nearly  $2,000,000;  cereals,  over  $1,000,000;  farinaceous  foods, 
$804,000;  machinery,  etc.,  $671,471;  typewriters,  $27,000,  and  alco- 
hol, $137,000.  The  principal  exports  were  cork,  iish,  fruits,  olive  oil, 
and  wine,  the  value  of  which  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 

Corkfl,  all  kinds 

FI«h.  fresh  and  preserved  (mostly  sardines) . 

Fniits  and  vegetables 

OU,  olive 

Potatoes 

Wines,  all  kinds 


1903. 


$3,740,628 

2,027,145 

1,716,221 

669.567 

299,001 

10,003,037 


1904. 


$3,947,584 

1,913,968 

1,581,045 

490,478 

236,767 

9,293,786 


During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  trade  of  Portugal 
showed  a  marked  decrease,  both  in  imports  and  exports,' as  compared 
with  a  similar  period  in  1904.  The  decrease  in  imports  amounted  to 
$1,905,000;  exports,  $2,696,000.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  auto- 
mobiles, typewriters,  boots  and  shoes,  gloves,  and  other  manufactured 
articles. 

The  future  of  Portugal,  from  an  industrial  and  commercial  viewpoint, 
depends  altogether  upon  her  people.  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
but  many  of  its  mines  are  unworked  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  are 
untilled,  not  for  lack  of  capital  but  through  the  nation  not  seeing  the 
needs  created  by  modern  enterprise  and  activity.  When  the  country 
realizes  its  condition,  its  possibilities  and  opportunities,  and  adopts  up- 
to-date  methods,  backed  by  vim  and  energy,  it  will  win  its  way  to  a 
high  place  among  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  To  do  this 
it  will  need  a  great  manv  of  the  machines,  tools,  appliances,  and  appa- 
ratus that  have  helped  the  United  States  to  secure  successful  results  in 
the  exploitation  of  its  mines,  forests,  farms,  vineyards,  i-anches,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  industries.  The  firms  that  extend  their  trad- 
ing efforts  to  Spain  should  add  Portugal  to  the  territory  to  be  covered 
by  themselves  or  their  agents.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgle 
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RUSSIA. 

TRADE  OF  WARSAW. 

CHANCE  TO   SELL  AMERICAN    PRODUCTS — SUGGESTIONS    FOR  EXTENDING 

AMERICAN    TRADE. 

The  trade  of  Wai'saw,  according  to  Consul  Leffingwell,  of  that  city, 
is  worthy  of  attention.  It  offers  opportunities  to  enterprising  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.     The  consul  writes: 

The  great  struggle  in  which  Russia  has  been  en^ged  and  the  political 
disturbances  to  which  the  country  has  been  subjected  have  influenced 
to  a  marked  degree  her  trade  with  other  nations.  The  declared  value 
of  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  iy05,  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half  from 
the  corresponding  amounts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table 
affords  opportunity  for  comparison  of  exports,  not  only  for  the  two 
periods  of  six  months  each  ending  June  80,  but  also  for  two  entire 
years. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1904  Warsaw's  imports  amounted  to 
*163,128;  for  the  same  period  of  1905  they  amounted  to  $66,063;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  city's  imports  were  $208,513; 
for  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1905,  $107,769. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fluctuation.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
it  may  l>e  ascribed  very  largely  to  the  war  with  Japan,  which  with- 
drew from  the  ranks  of  productive  labor  so  much  of  the  nation's 
strength,  and  to  dissatisfaction  of  the  working  class  with  their  con- 
ditions, which  found  expression  in  strikes  and  violence.  For  several 
months  Warsaw  has  been  under  martial  law.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  with  the  return  of  peace  conditions  more  favorable  to  exporting 
interests  will  certainly  prevail. 

IMPORTS  FROM  AMERICA. 

To  what  extent  the  depressing  conditions  consequent  upon  the  war 
have  influenced  purchases  of  American  products  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  A  few 
leading  articles  are  directly  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  the 
majority  of  articles  of  American  manufac^ture,  especially  of  the  smaller 
wares,  find  their  way  into  western  Russia  through  the  large  commis- 
sion houses  of  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  American  products  it  might  not 
appear  to  be  of  consequence  by  what  route  they  entered  Russia  or 
found  their  way  to  the  hands  of  the  consumer  or  purchaser.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  especial  interest  to  the  commission  merchant  to  increase 
American  manufactures,  and  the  chief  disadvantage  of  this  method  of 
import  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  an  increased  demand  for  any  article  exists  here,  or  whether 
there  is  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  which  might  be  remedied.  For 
every  article  of  recognized  value,  the  product  of  American  skill  and 
industry,  there  is  here  a  good  market,  especially  if  American  manu- 
facturers will  endeavor  to  come  into  closer  relations  with  consumers 
of  their  goods  than  may  be  accomplished  through  the  commission 
merchants  of  Germany.  ^  I 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  past  season  would  appear  to  have  been  particularly  favorable 
to  this  branch  of  American  exports.  The  harvest  in  Poland  has  been 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  war  with  Japan,  by  decreasing  the  supply 
of  manual  labor,  increased  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  Rumors  were  at  one  time  prevalent  that  the  peasants' 
hatred  for  such  machines  would  find  expression  at  harvest  time  in 
mobs  organized  for  their  destruction,  and  some  orders  were  on  this 
account  delayed.     No  such  outbreaks  occurred. 

A  disadvantage  to  which  the  manufacturer  of  American  machinerv 
for  European  export  must  always  be  subject  is  the  distance  which 
separates  him  from  the  purchaser  of  his  goods.  That  on  this  account 
especiaFattention  shoula  be  given  to  the  strength  and  excellence  of  all 
parts  of  machinery  sent  to  this  country  it  is  needless  to  say.  No  agri- 
cultural implement  at  all  complicated  can  be  expected  to  give  satisfac- 
tion and  meet  approval  here  until  it  has  been  severely  tested  on  the 
soil  of  this  countrv  and  under  native  hands.  A  good  machine  may 
earn  a  bad  name  through  the  ignorance  of  the  average  peasant,  who 
sometimes,  if  a  day  laborer,  has  no  love  for  complicated  implements 
unknown  to  his  forefathers.  Under  his  hands  something  breaks;  the 
machine  works  imperfectly  or  not  at  all;  the  farmer  complains;  makers 
of  British  or  German  implements  stand  ready  to  substitute,  and  the 
American  implement  is  cast  aside. 

One  American  manufacturer  makes  of  cast-iron  parts  of  an  imple- 
ment which,  in  England  or  Germany,  are  made  of  steel.  He  can  afford 
to  sell  it  at  less  cost;  but  the  chances  of  a  breakdown  are  of  course 
greater  than  in  case  of  the  better-made  machines.  In  America  this 
matters  little;  one  telegraphs  for  another  part,  and  it  is  furnished  in 
two  or  three  days.  To  the  Polish  farmer  this  is  impossible;  an  ocean 
prevents  repair  under  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  a  machine,  good  in 
many  respects,  may  be  thrown  aside  to  give  place  to  one  of  European 
make. 

THE   VISITS   OF   EXPERTS. 

After  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine  the  visit  of  an  expert  is 
exceedingly  desirable.  In  case  of  agricultural  machines,  the  man  is 
needed  wno  can  go  out  into  the  fields,  see  the  machine  at  work  under 
new  conditions,  and  suggest  remedies  for  any  defects.  It  is  one  thing 
to  sell  a  machine;  it  is  cjuite  another  to  make  it  popular  and  to  create 
a  demand  for  it.  One  firm  in  central  New  York,  receiving  complaints 
concerning  their  machines,  immediately  sent  an  experienced  workman 
direct  to  Warsaw,  who  went  out  into  the  country,  got  upon  hands  and 
knees  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  the  cause  of  complaint,  and 
then  retunied  to  America,  able  to  suggest  such  modification  and 
strengthening  of  parts  as  might  prevent  further  complaints. 

The  man  was  in  Warsaw  but  a  fortnight.  It  was  a  long  journey, 
but  it  paid.  The  profit  from  the  sale  of  half  a  dozen  implements  or 
machines  was  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  outlay.  Such  a  visit 
from  an  expert  is  worth  a  year  s  correspondence  with  the  head  oflBce 
about  complaints,  and  it  serves  to  impress  the  purchaser  with  the 
superiority  of  American  enterprise.  Such  an  impression  is  of  no 
inconsiderable  value.  One  agent  of  an  American  firm  tells  me  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  peasantry  are  investing  in  our  machines  is  a 
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constant  source  of  astonishment  to  himself.  "  Russia, *'  said  one  tra;f- 
eling  man  to  me  the  other  daj',  "is  the  future  granary  of  Europe  and 
the  most  promising  market  m  the  world  for  American  agricultural 
machinery." 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  scarcity  of  manual  labor  at  the  harvest  season  has  led  to  the 
demand  for  the  invention  of  some  machine  which  shall  effectively  do 
the  work  of  human  hands  in  digi^ing  potatoes.  The  importance  of 
this  vegetable  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  soil  is  far  greater  in 
Poland  than  in  the  United  States.  Inventive  genius  has  been  at  work 
upon  the  problem;  but  thus  far  without  achieving  any  noteworthy 
success.  Machines  both  of  British  and  German  manufacture  have 
been  shown  nie;  but  for  sundry  reasons  they  do  not  work  with  that 
economy  which  the  Polish  farmer  demands. 

One  of  the  leading  importers  of  American-made  implements  has 
made  repeated  efforts  to  induce  our  manufacturers  to  look  into  the 
problem  and,  if  possible,  to  put  a  machine  on  the  market  adapted  to 
the  special  methods  of  cultivation  which  here  prevail.  Thus  far  noth- 
ing has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  Polish  peasant 
insists  on  planting  potatoes  in  rows  averaging  about  22  inches  apart. 
The  American  machine  demands  more  room.  One  of  our  manufact- 
urers hinted  that  the  Polish  farmer  adapt  his  planting  to  the  machine. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  change  in  the  custom  of  centuries 
can  be  expected.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  substantial  reward 
awaits  the  inventor  or  the  manufacturer  who  can  furnish  the  Polish 
farmer  with  the  machine  for  which  he  asks. 

AMERICAN   WARES   FAVORITES. 

Personal  interviews  with  several   leading  importers  of  American 

floods  in  this  city  have  elicited  no  complaints.  Credit  seems  to  be  as 
iberally  extended  by  American  manufacturers  as  by  their  rivals  in  Eng- 
land and  Grermany.  No  criticism  was  suggested  regarding  the  packing 
of  goods,  nor  were  any  deficiencies  mentioned  which  legislation  coula 
correct.  One  importer  admitted,  a  little  ruefully,  that  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  a  special  discount  allowed  for  cash  he  had  just  been 
drawn  upon  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  he 
could  hope  to  see  his  goods.  Although  no  complaint  was  made,  yet 
considering  the  great  disadvantage  of  distance  under  which  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  must  always  labor,  it  might  be  well  if  drafts,  even 
in  such  cases,  were  made  payable  upon  receipt  of  the  machines. 

EXTENSION   OF  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

So  far  as  exports  from  America  are  concerned,  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  applicable: 

1.  More  use  should  be  made  of  consular  assistance.  Compared  with 
the  vast  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  America  interested  in 
obtaining  new  markets,  the  number  of  applications  received  from  our 
manufacturers  for  assistance  or  for  information  is  far  smaller  than  it 
should  be.  No  one  can  read  an  American  journal  without  seeing 
advertisements  of  American  products,  which,  if  properly  introducea 
and  pushed,  might  find  here  in  western  Russia  a  profitable^ market. 
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2.  Application  for  such  assi8tance  as  an  American  consul  can  atford 
should  be  discriminating.  One  may  ask  too  much.  A  printed  letter 
from  an  interprising  firm  just  received  requests  to  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  all  shoe  dealers  in  this  country.  Compliance  with  such 
invitation  is  practically  impossible,  at  least  in  Russia.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  letter  from  another  American  firm  received  the  same  day  is  a 
model  of  its  kind. 

The  writer  said  in  part: 

'*  We  are  manufacturing  a  line  of  goods  suitable  for  Russian  mar- 
kets, and  desire  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  hardware  trade 
in  that  country.  Can  you  favor  us  with  the  name  of  a  good  house  in 
Warsaw?  Our  goods  are  of  interest  to  the  architect,  the  contractor, 
and  builder." 

To  such  request  it  was  possible,  not  only  to  make  immediate  reply, 
but  to  do  considerably  more  than  to  complj^  with  the  writer's  wishes. 

3.  To  prevent  disappointment  there  snould  always  l>e  systematic 
inquiry  regarding  the  commercial  standing  of  any  prospective  buyer 
to  whom  extended  credit  is  given  for  any  considerable  amount. 

4.  Prices  of  goods  should  be  given  in  Russian  currency.  The  enter- 
prising American  will  even  name  a  price,  which  includes  delivery  at 
Warsaw  with  duty  paid,  when  he  desires  to  off«^r  special  inducements 
for  introduction  of  nis  goods. 

THE   NEW   TARIFF. 

The  new  tariff  for  Russia,  which  is  to  come  into  effect  in  February^ 
1906,  will  doubtless  work  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  exporter.  But  the  market  for  American  goods 
remains.  It  is  diflScult  to  say  what  articles  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage,  simply  because  everything  is  here  in  demand  which  a  civi- 
lized conmmnity  uses  or  consumes.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  make  on  this 
subject  a  special  report  at  a  later  day. 

Following  is  the  declared  value  in  American  currency  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905: 


Articles  of  export. 

1904. 

.       S2,019 
.1        5.117 

.1            '20S 

J      2,a=>7 

363 
1,757 

1906. 

Beans  

Beet  seed 

$5,389 

Bibles 

Books 

BrilllantJJ 

Caviare 

■*""3,'497' 
314 
200 

Cellulose 

1,920 
125 





Cigarette  paper 

Clipper  and  braan  (old) 

Curios 

Church  acce>8ories .  ..  . 

'} 62.V 

73 
G52 

I)\fS 

124 

Flax 

..     ^7,m 

24,924 

Fur* 

1,645 

Graphophone  ret-onls 

361 

649 

Articles  of  export.  1904. 

Hair:  i 

Animal 

Human $12,005 

Hides  and  skins i       1,941 

India  rubber  shoes 1,231 

Machinery ■  80 

Philaclerfes 

Pictures 1, 393 

Tow 77, 369 

Turpentine,  tar  oil 8*22 

Typo  metal '  3a5 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 2,488 

Rugs  and  shawls 90 


1905. 


$1,311 
9,699 
3.809 


492 
216 


80.302 
4,367 


The  total  value  for  1904  was  in  round  numbers  §208,500  and  for  1905 
*107,760,  a  decline  of  $100,000, 
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SWITZERLAND. 

VALUE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 
INFLUX   OF  GOLD   FROM  TOURISTS — FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

The  Swiss  Republic  is  one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  countries. 
Its  population  is  3,315,343,  its  foreign  trade  more  than  $400,000,000 — 
$239,333,730  imports  and  $170,055,504  exports.  Few  people  in  the 
world  are  able  to  exhibit  so  wonderful  a  foreign  oxjmmerce.  At  first 
one  is  unable  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  a  land  lying  far  inland, 
miles  from  any  large  body  of  water  or  from  any  navigable  river  should 
be  able  to  maintain  a  foreign  commerce  of  sucK  magnitude.  Of  course 
this  is  easy  to  explain  when  a  close  examination  is  made  of  the  Swiss 
field.  Its  most  valuable  asset  after  all  is  its  position,  or  rather  its 
curious  geographical  and  geological  conformation.  It  has  the  highest 
mountains  and  most  picturesque  hills  in  Europe.  The  Alps  and  the 
Jura,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Juugfrau,  Pilatus,  and  the  Matterhorn,  Berne, 
Lucerne,  Interlachen,  Zurich,  Geneva,  in  fact  fiftv  little  cities  set  like 
precious  jewels  among  its' silver  seas,  and  attract  hundreds  of  tourists 
every  year  who  leave  behind  them  millions  of  dollars.  If  the  outside 
world  prospers,  Switerland  feels  it. 

Indeed,  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  outside  world  that  its  business 
is  good  or  bad  only  as  the  outside  world's  affairs  go  well  or  ill.  This 
finds  expression  in  the  number  of  tourists  that  go  in  at  the  Swiss 
gates.  If  England,  German}^  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
are  prosperous,  Switzerland  will  have  a  splendid  season;  if  they  suffer. 
Switzerland  suffers.  The  guests  that  go  into  the  country  leave  behina 
them  from  30  to  40  million  dollars  a  }■  ear.  Indeed,  some  parts  of  the 
Swiss  resorts  have  become  so  popular  that  thousands  of  people,  par- 
ticularly persons  troubled  with  pulmonary  difficulties,  visit  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  spite  of  its  mountains  the  land  is  carefully  cultivated  and  is  made 
to  yield  a  large  return  in  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  wines.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  world's  dairv  lands.  Its  cattle 
are  carried  over  the  Alps  across  Germany  into  England  and  other 
countries  to  supply  milk  to  the  numerous  dairy  restaurants  that  orna- 
ment the  parks  of  the  British  Islands  and  continental  Europe.  Swiss 
cheese  is  almost  as  well  known  as  the  cheeses  of  Cheshire,  Roquefort, 
Camembert,  and  Gorgonzola.  The  rich  grasses  of  the  hillsides,  sweet- 
ened by  the  sun  and  the  crystal  waters  made  from  melted  virgin  snow, 
yield  a  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  that  will  compare  with  any  in  the 
world.  A  few  fruits,  some  flowers,  and  a  great  deal  of  honey  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  country's  farming  by-products. 

3IANUFACTURES. 

Watches,  textiles  of  many  kinds,  carved  woods,  chocolates,  con- 
densed milk,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers  are  among  the  country's  lead- 
ing manufactures.  These  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
until  one  has  been  in  Geneva,  St.  Gall,  Neuchatel,  and  the  leading  lake 
cities  like  Lausanne,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  (Geneva,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  little  Republic  is  a  rival  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  in 
manufactured  nroducts.  A  little  country  that  buys  ^239,000,000  worth 
of  foreign  products  and  sells  goods  valued  at  $170,000,000  from  its  owu 
factories  and  farms  is  well  worth  studying.  r^^^r^T^ 
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The  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  of  provisions,  i-aw  materials, 
and  manufactured  articles  in  1904  were  as  follows: 


IMPORTS. 


Country. 


Provisions. 


GennaD  jr. 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

England 

Russia 

Scandinayla 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Spain 

Greece 

Danubian  proTinces . 
Turkey  in  Europe  . . . 

BKypt 

Algiers 

West  Africa 

East  Africa 

Asiatic  Turkey 

British  India 

Dutchlndia 

Japan 

China 

Canada  

United  States 

Central  America 

Chile.  Peru 

Brazil 

La  Platte 

Colombia 

Australia 


«8, 640, 417 

8,?24,548 

14,968,233 

9, 294, 127 

304,516 

254,282 

232,940 

14,882,365 

42,972 

24,095 

14,430 

2,211,263 

871, 702 

4,228,192 

160.246 

23,060 

75,088 

89,625 

18,765 

335, 872 

720,993 

641,080 

5,568 

177,549 

292,042 

1,036,605 

803,769 

19,554 

1,687,138 

2,265,148 

823.333 

168, 468 


Total 

Total  1908. 

Increase  .. 


EXPORTS. 


Country. 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary  — 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

England 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Spain 

Greece 

Danubian  provinces . 
Turkey  i  n  Europe — 

Algiers 

West  Africa 

East  Africa 

Ai<iatic  Turkey 

British  India 

Dutch  Indies 

Japan  

China 

Canada  

United  States 

Central  America 

Chile.  Peru 

Brazil 

La  Platte 

Colombia 

Australia 

Another 


73,487,975 
70,580,634 

2,907,441 


Raw  mate- 

Manufactur- 

Total. 

rial. 

ed  articles. 

$24,893,767 

$39. 122. 356 

$72,656,640 

2,110,467 

5,016,189 

15,861,204 

17,932,078 

13,212,154 

46,112,465 

20,840.807 

2,564,435 

32,689,369 

2,057,982 

2.683,403 

6,046,901 

464,584 

613,876 

1,332,742 

2,582,379 

8,286,915 

11,102,234 

637,616 

126,636 

16,646,617 

164,578 

65,773 

263,323 

12,416 

10,046 

46,657 

409 

626 

15,466 

97,736 

151,032 

2,460,031 

38,842 

2,603 

413,147 

103,474 

26,814 

4,367,180 

168,558 

44,467 

363,271 

3,236,661 

69,087 

3,318,808 

112,108 

11,994 

199,190 

47,632 

922 

88,179 

24,279 

1,068 

44,102 

165, 241 

27, 101 

628,214 

731. 559 

428,513 

1,881,065 

616,568 

16,360 

1,274,008 

1,809,145 

266.456 

1,581,158 

2,630,175 

81,772 

2,789,496 

2,791 

4,562 

299,395 

7,116,122 

2,235,783 

10,388,610 

229,379 

83,906 

1.117,064 

79,609 

6,065 

105, 128 

232,277 

4,312 

1,923.727 

288, 417 

5,180 

2,558,745 

126,002 

1,783 

961,118 

1,742,010 

19,109 

1,929,687 

90,675,568 

75,170,187 

239,388,780 

88,034.809 

72,244,507 
2,926,680" 

230,859,860 

2,640,759 

8,473,880 

Total 

Total.  1903. 

Increase  . . 
Decrease . . 


Provisions. 

$8,711,645 

895, 042 

4,172,257 

1,771,365 

499,964 

173,144 

5, 787, «. 06 

370, 746 

172,299 

167,  K26  I 

28,  SM 

326, 6aT  I 

78,878  I 

140, 055 

44,088 

89,796 

199,500 

114,223 

63,691 

30.770 

595, 946 

235,115 

109,973  I 

170,616 

117,341 

1.893,647 

75.484 

82,524 

200,558 

119,004 

8, 526 

440,135 

_^   136. 788 

23,021.014 
22,998.280 

25,734  ! 


Raw  mate- 
rial. 

$12,002,502 

944,032 

3, 0-^1 1-'^ 

2,057,640 

160,307 

28,953 

217,401 

196,622 

13, 728 

17,330 

28, 173 

^,836 

624 

7.044 

5,805 

2,461 

6,912 

2,330 

201) 

837 

1,863 

262 

268 

86" 

189,371 

9,923 

125 

2,215 

28,209 

14 

7,  .586  > 

12,346  I 

19.0<)4,113  I 
18,480,99:)  ' 

683,118 


Manufac-    I 
[turcd  articles.! 

$25,091,103 

8,267,010 

13.546,116 

6,6.V2,811 

2,283.288 

1,036,234 

27.107,995 

3,767.149 

958,623 

459,136 

485,276 

2,557,311 

256,218 

1,266,145 

1,076,337 

1,101,862 

289, 221 

166,299 

186,.H»4 

745. 748 

2,829,720 

518, 132 

1,189,526 

1,241,381 

1,571,050 

18,440,182 

1,248,749 

560,317 

821,315 

2,5.38,914 

259, 443 

487,348 

962.099 

129,967,377 
130,005,390 


38,013 


Total. 

$40,806,260 

10,106,084 

20,742,488 

10,481,816 

2,943,554 

1,238,331 

33,113,005 

4,334,517 

1,144,660 

644,292 

542,303 

2,978,752 

385, 7-20 

1,413,244 

1,126,230 

1,194,109 

494,638 

282,852 

250,225 

777,355 

3,427.529 

753,509 

1,299,757 

1,411,997 

1,688,480 

20,523,200 

1,334,166 

642,966 

1.024,088 

2,686,127 

267.  »-3 

935,069 

1,111^233 

172,056,604 
171,484,666 

670.838 
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Imports  and  exports  by  articles. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  products 

Animals 

Animal  matter 

Beer.  wine,  and  spirits 

Braid,  straw 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products  . . . 

Colors,  aniline 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of 

Earthenware 

Fertilizers 

Glass 

India  rubber 

Iron,  manufactures  of 

Leather  and  shoes 

Linen  goods 

Machines  and  vehicles 

Metals  and  minerals,  and  manufactures  of: 

Aluminium 

Copper 

Lead 

Metals,  precious 

Mineral  matter 

Nickel 

Tin 

Zinc 

Millinery 

Oils  and  fat 

Paper ^ 

Provisions  (including  tobacco) 

Science  and  art 

Silk. 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


:iiu. 


1 1 


Watches,  clocks,  and  parts... 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of  . 
Wool,  and  manufactures  of .. 
All  other  articles 


Pounds. 

143,787,700 

a  31 2, 121 

9,682,200 

M35.353,504 

<•  10, 161,800 

204,338,800 

26,116,000 

7'2.c«9,000 

18,200 

•61,800 

r. 30, 300 

m64,800 

■66,800 

1.06,600 

:S6,000 

r^'.»,  -34,800 

136,200  . 
18,376,000  I 
11,604,400 
308,800 
6,166,634,400 
684,400 
3,437,000 
5,877.400 
6, 199, 600 
42.355,600 
33,474,400 
2,152,148,200 
8,669,200 
11,264,600 


Value. 


I 


Total. 


731,367,800 
22,600,600 


$1,460,046 

12,268.589 
2,462,263 
7,016,786 
636,184 
6,866,824 
1,412,0?-^ 

17,583,836 
1,231,828 
2,567,618 
1,033,636 
739.293 

12,606,685 
5,579,095 
3,054,970 
6,514,170 

74,845 

3,626,395 

478,639 

8,307,464 

16,883.051 

269,476 

1,159,210 

418,374 

6,514,126 

2,635,100 

2,305,877 

67,873,921 

4,547,833 

30,164,726 

704,311 

6,269,173 

12,051,238 

1,985,737 


239,333,730 


Exports. 


Quantity. 

Pounds, 
10,464,200 

a  37, 981 
16,799,800 
b2, 397. 100 
1,722.200 
69,362,400 
10,359,800 
36,126,600 
49,064,200 
114,206,000 

3;:9,000 

193.600 

47,028,000 

1,658,600 

611,200 
69,762,600 

1,411,800 

3,269,000 

810, 400 

46.600 

274,625,600 

152,800 

196,600 

1,250.000 

1,184,800 

101,200 

16,346,400 

259,284.800 

877.600 

12, 435; 600 


153,844.800  I 
6,308,800 


Value. 


$126,436 

2,403,219 

2,821,107 

171,359 

2,223,790 

3,220,380 

3,554,920 

32,323,246 

157,983 

969,775 

71,920 

211,535 

1,986,440 

1,626,972 

467,710 

10,160,808 

437,580 

521.200 

59,486 

8,562,832 

1,159,529 

26,741 

83.946 

58,959 

2,4a'>.390 

80.217 

931,302 

23, 103, 320 

2,099,388 

45. 484,  603 

23,664,962 

1,196.987 

4,207,613 

472,873 


172,056,504 


a  Number. 


b  Liters. 


©Straw. 


TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  value  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1904  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1905  is  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Animal  products 

Chemicals 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing 

Colors 

(Cotton,  and  manufactures  of  . . . 
Food  stuffs  (including  tobacco) 

Leather  and  shoes 

Machines  and  vehicles 

Metals 

Minerals,  oils,  precious  stones,  etc 1, 291^067 

Science  and  art 

Silks 

Straw  . 


Textile  goods. 

W(M)d 

Another 


Total. 


1904. 

First  six  months  of  1906. 

Imports. 

Export.s. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

S109,805 

$140,799 

$50,810 

$58,501 

231,390 

118.098 

18,416 

22,333 

42,542 

1,548,384 

21,310 

721,188 

2,044 

457, 93;^ 

890 

199,038 

5,463 

848.544 

3,626 

427,839 

4,171.252 

9, 652, 51H 

2.597,157 

4,824.738 

1,871,252 

1,911.450 

1,042,265 

978.742 

96fi.W4 

2.992 

646,883 

1,273 

276.530 

98.089 

176,597 

57.3(M 

510,084 

54.989 

217,494 

23.064 

1,291.067 

448,549 

715,972 

200.595 

62.815 

57, 079 

11,945 

20.306 

8,208 

4,74n.004 

316 

2.731,667 

321, 5<W 

1,883 

161.787 

31,8H4 

67,  (156 
19,093 

413,439 

21,613 

3.205 

894. 304 

31.05.^ 

58.313 

80.840 

10,388,510 

20,523,200 

5,584.989 

10,462,356 
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The  imports  of  cereals  from  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


1898. 

94,099,810 
830,765 
299,810 

1902.       1 

1903. 

1904. 

Wheat 

$3,120,000  ' 
18,080 
19,810 

$683,460  , 
3,460    . 
106,920 

1171,050 

Oats 

Maize 

57,300 

Russia  furnished  70  per  cent  of  the  cereals  in  1904.  The  Swiss 
import  duties  in  1904  amounted  to  $10,242,080,  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent  over  1903. 

During  the  year  1904  there  were  31,417  permits  issued  to  commer- 
cial travelers,  of  which  6,911  represented  foreign  houses. 


ITALY. 


EVIDENCES  OF  ENTERPRISE. 
INDUSTRIAL   PUSH   AND   PROGRESS — GROWTH   OF   COMMERCE. 

Consul  Dunning,  of  Milan,  presents  an  interesting  report  upon 
trade  conditions  in  Italy,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  enterpris- 
ing men  of  that  Kingdom  are  aroused  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
efforts  to  extend  their  manufactures  and  to  place  them  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Numerous  industrial  establishments  have  been  erected  and  old 
ones  enlarged,  and  statistics  of  the  past  few  years  show  that  Italy  is 
extending  her  commerce  in  competition  with  that  of  other  European 
nations.     Mr.  Dunning  writes: 

The  fundamental  condition  facing  that  portion  of  the  American 
expoit  trade  desirous  of  entering  Italy  is  the  wide  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  in  the  two  countries.  American  manufacturers  dealing, 
or  intending  to  deal,  with  the  consular  district  of  Milan  ought  to  have 
always  in  mind  that  condition  and  the  supplementary  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lombardy  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  other  people  in 
mental  and  manual  cleverness.  Ability  to  meet  a  large  portion  of 
their  own  wants  with  theirown  handiwork,  and  at  a  cost  of  production 
made  low  bv  an  overproductive  population,  renders  the  Lombard  quite 
as  independent  in  these  days  as  he  was  six  hundred  years  ago.  One  of 
the  main  factors  in  the  low  cost  of  production  in  the  Italian  field  is 
the  work  of  women,  taken  advantage  of  in  an  unusual  degree. 

INFLUENCE   OF   FOREIGN    DEMANDS. 

The  industrial  awakening  of  Italy,  already  commented  upon  in  these 
reports,  is  an  important  fact  in  Lombardy,  the  extensive  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  which  are  already  feeling  the  effect  of  the  new  demand 
upon  the  countr^^'s  commercial  resources.  The  renaissance  is  not  alto- 
gether due  to  mternal  causes.     One  of   the  main  influences   in  the 
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advance  of  Milan's  trade  in  raw  silk,  for  instance,  is  the  steady  growth 
of  the  demand  from  the  United  States,  our  own  industrial  expansion 
being  thus  reflected  directly  upon  that  of  northern  Italy.  The  pres- 
sure of  other  nations  in  other  ways  is  also  influencing  Italian  capitalists 
and  manufacturers  to  reach  out  for  spheres  where  they  can  operate 
more  independently.  The  earnest  effort  to  establish  cotton  plantations 
in  the  African  colony  of  Eritrea,  not  by  an}^  means  yet  proven  to  be 
unsuccessful,  is  a  case  in  point.  Probably,  in  a  measurable  decree,  the 
great  activitv  now  manifested  by  the  industries  of  Lombardy  has  been 
created  by  the  determined  attacks  which  are  being  made  on  this  terri- 
tory by  American  exporters  desirous  of  finding  in  it  a  new  outlet  for 
their  product.  I  should  say  that  resistance  as  much  as  renaissance 
was  the  underlying  cause  of  Lombardy's  share  in  the  general  waking 
up.  As  this  policy  develops  the  possibilities  of  Lombardy  will  develop 
with  it.    They  are  hardly  yet  more  than  touched. 

ABUNDANCE   OF  CHEAP   LABOR. 

The  district  is  overflowing  with  resources,  chief  among  which  is  to 
be  esteemed  the  abundant  and  low-priced  labor  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  of  women  in  particular.  In  this  regard  Lombardy  dif- 
fers not  at  all  from  what  we  know  to  be  good  commercial  history  in 
American  manufacturing  centers.  The  lessons  which  have  been  stud- 
ied and  learned  at  Lawrence,  Brockton,  Meriden,  Waterbury,  Troy, 
Rochester,  Paterson,  Lynn,  and  other  towns  of  that  type  in  America, 
will  be  applied  in  the  Lombardy  of  the  earl^^  future  as  tne  local  manu- 
facturers find  themselves  driven  harder^  by  foreign  competition. 
Lombardy  unquestionably  aims  to  be  the  supply  house  of  Italy.  How 
nearly  it  approaches  to  that  estate  seems  to  me  to  be  no  small  concern 
to  us. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera,  published  in  Milan,  and  one  of  the  principal 
newspapers  of  Euroj)e,  recently  drew  attention  in  a  thoughtful  and 
characteristically  "moderate"  article  to  the  whole  Question  of  female 
labor  in  Italy  and  the  part  it  will  plavin  the  country's  industrial  trans- 
formation. "  Whether  or  not  the  cnange  from  small,  poorly  equipped 
shops  to  large,  modern,  and  better  fitted  establishments  will  be  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  corresponding  betterment  in  the  condition  of  female  labor, 
y  the  shortening  of  hours,  and  the  limitations  of  the  ages  at  which 
firls  may  begin  and  women  must  cease  active  work."  That  seems  to 
ave  been  the  pith  of  the  question  put  by  the  Corriere  della  Sera 
(Evening  Courier),  and  it«  reply  was  negative.  The  general  considera- 
tion of  the  question  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  statistics. 

FEMALES  IN   FACTORIES,    AND   WAGES. 

Taking,  for  example,  girls  under  15  years  of  age,  it  appears  that  in 
factories  employing  20  operatives  or  less  they  number  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  on  the  pay  roll  and  receive  an  average 
wage  of  11  American  cents  a  day.  In  factories  employing  from  20  to 
100  operatives  the  percentage  of  girls  under  15  years  of  age  is  27,  with 
an  average  daily  wa^e  slightly  less  than  the  other  case — a  little  over 
10  cents.  In  factories  employing  from  100  to  500  operatives  24  per 
cent  are  girls  under  15  years  old,  with  average  wage  of  nearly  12  cents 
per  day.     Where  more  than  500 tperatives  are  employed — the  number 
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of  these  bein^  of  course  small — the  percentafs^e  of  girls  under  16  years 
is  21,  and  their  average  earnings  are  14  cents  a  day.  Thus  in  Italy  it 
seems  that  the  larger  factories  offer  the  best  conditions  for  young  girls 
and  give  steadier  Tabor  and  are  not  shut  down  so  many  days  in  a  year 
as  the  smaller  shops.  Incidentally,  the  cotton  mills  pay  lietter  wages 
to  girls  than  prevail  in  the  silk-manufacturing  industry.  For  mature 
women  the  cotton  mills  pay  from  29  to  39  cents  per  day,  these  being 
the  best  prices  for  female  labor  in  factories.  The  average  number  of 
days  of  labor  for  which  women  in  Lombardy  are  paid  in  a  year  is  265 
for  the  textile  industries,  where  most  of  them  are  engaged.  Northern 
Italy  gives  steadier  employment  than  the  south.  Women  tobacco 
workers  in  Lombardy  get  about  three  hundred  days  a  year,  at  an 
average  wage  of  not  nmch  over  35  cents  a  day. 

As  to  the  average  dav's  wages,  12.2  per  cent  of  women  workei*s 
earn  sums  up  to  the  equal  of  15  cents  a  day;  30.4  percent  earn  from  15 
to  20  cents;  43.7  per  cent  earn  from  20  to  30  cents,  and  10.5  per  cent 
earn  from  30  to  40  cents.  The  percentage  of  women  who  earn  more 
than  40  cents  a  day  is  only  3.2.  Good  domestic  servants  are  hired  at 
from  J|^^  to  $5  a  month.  (lerman  girls,  known  as  superior  cooks  and 
maids,  can  earn  as  nmch  as  $7  a  month.  All  the  above  figures  apply 
to  Lombardy  alone. 

Investigation,  I  am  informed,  indicates  that  in  the  large  factories 
the  larger  part  of  the  women  are  not  over  35  years;  while  in  the 
smaller  factories  women  of  55  years  and  under  show  a  higher  average. 
Taking  100  per  cent  of  women  workers  in  Lombardy  in  all  lines,  41.6 
per  cent  are  between  15  and  20  years  of  age,  44.5  per  cent  between  20 
and  35,  12  per  cent  between  35  and  55,  and  1.9  per  cent  over  55. 

INSURANCE   LEGISLATION. 

Entering  briefly  upon  another  phase  of  the  subject,  there  is  now 
before  Parliament  at  Rome  a  bill  for  maternity  insurance,  intended 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  working  class  of  women.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  certificates  or  papers  connected  with  child-bearing  women 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  stamp  tax,  prohibits  women  from  working 
during  the  lying-in  period,  fixes  an  annual  assessment  upon  every 
workwoman  between  the  ages  of  15  and  55  years,  and  provides  for 
additional  revenues  and  income  by  a  system  of  fines  imposed  upon 
deltncjuents  subject  to  the  law.  One-half  the  annual  assessment  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  woman  and  one-half  by  her  employer,  who  deducts  the 
amount  from  her  wages.  Fines  of  a  decidedly  neavy  nature  are  placed 
on  employers  who  evade  the  terms  of  the  law  or  retaining  more  than 
their  proper  proportion  of  the  wage.  The  assessment  varies  with  the 
earning  capacity.  Women  earning  more  than  84  cents  a  day  are  not 
to  have  advantage  of  the  proposed  law.  The  aasessments  will  run  from 
24  cents  up  to  $1.68  per  year,  and  mothers  will  receive  during  the 
lying-in  period  from  20  to  63  cents  per  day,  the  disbursements  to  be 
made  by  the  employers.  Similar  protective  measures  already  apply 
in  certain  State  mstitutions  in  Italy,  but  not  in  private  trade. 

RAPID    PROGRESS   IN    THE    MATCH    INDUSTRY. 

A  recent  official  labor-union  publication  furnishes  material  which 
can  be  taken  by  American  expoiters  as  another  proof  of  the  steady 
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rise  of  a  new  competitor  in  the  world's  markets.  In  1895  match  pro- 
duction in  Italy  amounted  to  47,689,900  matches,  made  in  429  facto- 
ries. In  1903-4  the  number  of  factories  had  dropped  to  222,  showing 
the  usual  tendency  toward  trade  centralization,  wnile  the  production 
had  jumped  to  a  total  of  62,861,200.  In  April  of  this  year  there  were 
217  factories,  with  a  steady  increase  both  of  production  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  trade  in  foreign  countries.  The  portion  of  the  match 
production  destined  for  home  consumption  was  figured  in  1903-4  at 
37,463,100  wooden  matches  and  8,643,300  wax  matches,  these  figures 
approximating  the  total  Italian  consumption.  The  matches  sell  for 
from  1  to  2  cents  per  box,  the  best  wax  stock  retailing  at  the  latter 
price,  well  put  up  in  a  patented  paper  case  with  an  elastic-snap  cover 
Tor  pocket  use.  In  the  cheapest  grades  two  or  more  boxes  of  wooden 
matches  may  be  had  for  the  equivalent  of  1  American  cent.  They 
are  sold  throughout  the  country  in  the  streets  as  well  as  in  the  smaller 
shops,  and  in  north  Italy  the  police  tolei-ate  no  other  street  peddlers 
than  those — invariably  cripples — who  sell  matc'hes  at  the  corners. 

THE    EXPORT   TRADE. 

The  Italian  export  trade  in  matches  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  is  stated  in  millions  of  matches: 


Year.  Wooden.      Wax. 


1899-1900 !    2,974.9         6,609.1 


1900-1901 4,707.1 


1901-2  . 
1902-8. 
1903-4. 


5,130.0 
4,970.3 
5,710.0 


8,680.8 
8,295.0 
10,218.6 
11,085.5 


The  chief  exportations,  formerly  made  in  wooden  matches  to  Austria, 
now  go  to  Egypt  and  Turkey.  Wax  matches  are  sent  not  only  to  the 
American  continent,  which  formerly  took  most  of  the  product,  but  to 
France,  England,  and  North  Africa,  while  Australia  takes  more  Ital- 
ian wax  matches  than  any  other  country.  South  America,  Grermany, 
and  Switzerland  also  import  heavily  from  Italy  of  this  stock,  in  the 
making  of  which  red  and  white  phosporus  is  used.  Before  1860  the 
phosphorus  was  produced  at  Turin.  Prior  to  1887  there  is  no  record 
of  how  much  was  imported  at  the  Italian  custom-houses  for  the  use  of 
the  trade,  as  there  was  then  no  classification  specially  for  such  chem- 
icals. In  1887  the  tax  on  phosphorus  was  exempted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade,  and  even  in  1895,  when  a  tax  was  placed  on  the  manufactured 
product  (each  box  carrying  a  stamp),  phospiiorus  was  still  held  exempt 
for  match  making,  though  subjected  to  a  tax  of  $20  per  quintal  of  220 
pounds  when  imported  for  other  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1904,  761  quintals  were  imported  for  this  purpose  from  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 

In  April,  1905,  there  were  in  Italy  216  match  factories,  employing 
7,250  hands,  1,859  of  whom  were  males  and  6,391  females.  Many 
other  people  are  employed  outside  the  match  factories  in  the  making 
of  paper  for  boxes,  rubber  bands,  lithographs  for  covers,  etc.,  all  these 
being  important  side  issues  of  the  trade. 
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TYPEWRITER   FAfTTORY. 

The  Societa  Macchine  per  Scrivere  ed  Affini  (company  to  manufac- 
ture typewriters)  has  been  formed  in  Milan,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
for  making  machines  and  their  accessories.  It  has  the  right  ^'  to  absorb 
other  companies."  The  leading  American  tyi)ewriting  machines  are 
now  sold  in  special  agencies  here,  and  are  practic>ally  the  only  machines 
on  the  market,  and  the  demand,  due  to  the  exceedingly  active  state  of 
business  in  north  Italy  and  the  impending  world's  fair  to  be  held  in 
Milan  in  1906,  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  i-ate.  With  the  plenteous  local 
facilities  for  manufacture,  it  seems  to  me  only  a  question  of  time  as  to 
the  creation  of  sharp  Italian  competition,  directed  against  the  Ameri- 
can machines  here. 

I^ARGE   INCREASE   IN    IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

Consul  James  A.  Smith,  of  Leghorn,  confirms  reports  heretofore 
published  regarding  the  industrial  and  commercia;l  growth  of  Italy. 
While  he  does  not  go  into  detail  he  gives  enough  to  show  that  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country  was  never  in  a  healthier  condition 
than  it  is  at  present.     He  writes: 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1904  the  imports  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1905,  including  precious  metals,  advanced 
$27,220,650  and  the  exports  $15,294,750.  The  totals  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Description.  1904.  1905.  Increase. 


Imports «»7,188,822        $324,409,472 

Exports 346,288,766  261,583.615 

Total I        548.477,687  iV85,992,987 


$27,220,660 
15,294,760 

42,515,400 


Imports  of  raw  cotton  show  an  increase  of  $4,961,390;  silk  materials 
(raw  silk,  cocoons,  etc.),  $6,679,535;  machinery,  $1,119,692;  coal, 
$1,776,063;  grain,  $8,764,479.  In  exports  the  advance  shown  is  mainly 
in  the  large  shipments  of  silk  materials,  which  were  $12,258,645  more 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1904.  Results  particularly  favor- 
able are  shown  in  the  augmentation  of  the  trade  in  precious  metals, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  al)Out  $14,000,000  over  the  (corresponding 
period  of  1904.  , 

COTTON  INDUSTRY. 
DEMAN1>   FOR   AMERICAN    RAW    MATERIAL. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Leghorn,  reports  the  continued  growth  of  cotton 
spinning  in  It^ly,  This  has  led  to  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
cotton,  consequently  to  opportunities  to  increase  the  sales  of  the 
Ameri(»n  product  in  that  part  of  the  world.     He  writes: 

With  the  continued  growth  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  Italy 
during  the  past  five  years  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  has  steadily 
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kept  pace.  In  1904  the  impoilations  of  mw  cotton,  on  a  basiH  of  4i 
bales  of  5()0  pounds  each  per  metric  ton,  amounted  to  about  700,000 
bales,  of  which  about  two-thirds  was  shipped  from  the  United  Stat^. 
In  this  district  the  cotton-spinning  industry  has  materially  increased 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  at  le.ast  one  other  mill,  of  20,000  spindles,  is 
now  projected  and  soon  to  be  erected  in  this  eity.^  No  cotton  reacnes 
this  port  direct,  most  of  the  suj)ply  being  purchased  through  Genoese 
middlemen.  It  would  appear  that  as  this  port  has  direct  steamer  con- 
nection with  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  there  would  be  a  saving  in 
freight  and  handling  by  making  shipments  of  cotton  intended  for  the 
mills  in  Tuscany  directly  through  Leghorn.  The  idea  was  suggested 
to  me  by  Mr.  Giampaolo  Bacci.  of  No.  14  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
of  this  city,  who  wishes  to  be  Dlaced  in  communication  with  responsi- 
ble cotton-exporting  firms  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to 
acting  as  their  agent  here.  Mr.  Bacci  can  furnish  the  highest  refer- 
ences, and  invites  ex)rrespondence  on  the  subject. 

EXPORT  AGENCIES. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PERMANENT  EXHIBITS. 

Ck>nsul  Dunning,  of  Milan,  suggests  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
build  up  and  secure  foreign  trade  is  for  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  establish  general  agencies  in  all  large  foreign  cities. 
He  writes: 

1  recently  emphasized  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  American 
exporters  establishing  in  a  city  like  Milan  a  genei*al  agency  represent- 
ing a  complete  exhibit  of  our  manufactures,  and  subdivided  into  groups 
made  up  of  noncompeting  articles  and  in  charge  of  a  trained  American. 
At  Brescia  a  similar  plan  has  been  brought  before  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Brescia  is  one  of  the  livelv  manufacturing  and  commercial 
centers  of  the  Milan  district,  with  a  chamber  keenly  interested  in  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  Italian  export  problem.  Since  Italy  is  making 
such  strong  advances  in  foreign  trade  I  infer  that  an  outline  of  the 
plan  before  the  Brescian  chamber  will  be  valuable  reading  in  the 
United  States. 

The  plan  is  to  lift  Italy  out  of  the  line  of  countries  whose  chief 
export  trade  is  in  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods  and 
increase  her  manufactured  exports,  reacning  out  toward  Latin- America, 
Japan,  and  China,  at  the  same  time  fostering  Italian  commercial 
aspirations  in  Africa  and  Asia  Minor. 

EXPORTERS   WORKING    TOilETTIER. 

''The  principle  of  association  is  necessar3%"'  dedareip  the  Brescian 
chamber.  "In  Italy  several  associations  have  already  been  formed, 
such  as  the  Federazione  Industriale  of  Rome,  the  Federazione  Com- 
merciale  of  Milan,  and' the  Congresso  degli  Industriali  of  Venice. 
These  suggest  association  for  the  common  defense.  The  intention  is 
not  to  create  syndicates  or  trusts,'  or  to  destroy  the  individuality  of 
business  enterprises,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  constitute  groups  of  inter- 
ests in  which  single  firms  undertake  what  single-handed  could  not  be 
done." 
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The  report  from  Brescia  argues,  as  the  consulate  has  already  argued 
for  American  exporters,  that  where  a  single  firm  could  not  appropriate 
the  large  sum  necessary  to  maintain  an  agent  and  an  office  in  the 
important  foreign  trade  centers,  ten  firms  in  combination  could  secure 
special  and  expert  representation  with  all  its  advantages  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  Groups  typical  of  Italian  export  trade  mentioned  in  the 
report  are  firms  dealing  in  preserved  fruits,  cotton  textiles,  butter  and 
cheese,  flax  and  linen,  wool,  silk,  agricultural  machines,  electrical 
supplies  and  machines,  bicycles  and  automobiles^  porcelain  articles, 
and  furniture.  This  partial  list  seems  to  me  to  be  closely  related  to 
our  own  American  export  efforts.  A  central  office  would  be  estab- 
lished at  each  great  market,  supported  by  an  equal  division  of  the 
expenses  among  the  subscribing  units.  The  whole  plan  is  to  be  placed 
beiore  the  chamber  at  Brescia,  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  worked 
out,  with  the  suggestion  that ''  it  be  initiated  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment." 

CONSULS  ARE  ANXIOUS  TO  HELP. 

In  SO  far  as  the  consul  can  properly  act  as  the  advance  agent  of  firms 
in  America  who  write  to  him  for  information  and  advice,  my  experi- 
ence is  that  a  great  deal  of  such  correspondence  lacks  explicit  ietail — 
that  the  consul  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  purpose  of  the  inquirer. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  of  this  nature,  the  letter  headings  of  which 
are  my  only  clew  to  the  business  of  the  writer.  The  letter  itself  dis- 
closes nothing  by  which  I  can  know  the  firm's  trade.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  consul's  mail  to  contain  a  letter  headed  with  the  name  of 
a  shoe  manufacturer,  for  example,  asking  in  the  briefest  possible  terms 
for  information  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  a  particular  district.  The 
consul  can  easily  secure  the  information  asked  for  and  forward  it  by 
return  mail;  but  if  he  could  be  taken  frankly  into  the  confidence  of 
the  shoemaker  and  told  in  fifty  words  something  of  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  he  could  approach  the  subject  with  more  intelligence  and  ren- 
der better  service. 

In  short,  I  find  that  in  50  per  cent  of  my  letters  of  inquiry  the  writers 
have  left  something  for  me  to  read  between  the  lines.  '*!  have  aui^  wered 
your  question,"  is  my  response.  "  Would  you  like  something  on  this 
or  that  phase  of  the  case?"  In  most  cases  they  would.  The  consul 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  pick  out  of  his  morning  mail  three  or  four 
short,  candid,  lucid  letters,  in  which  the  writer  has  stated  his  needs  and 
why  he  needs  them  and  what  he  requires  to  supply  them.  If  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  will  forearm  the  consul  with  as  much  inside  information 
as  any  outsider  ought  to  know,  he  will  find  himself  drawing  good  divi- 
dends out  of  the  results.    The  consul  does  not  like  working  in  the  dark. 

AMERICAN   EXHIBITS  INTEREST   MILAN. 

The  group  system  of  foreign  representation  unquestionably  is  suited 
to  the  larger  number  of  our  exporters.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  the 
American  house  can  afford  to  set  up  its  own  establishment.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  in  Milan,  managed  by  Italians  or  Englishmen,  and 
they  are  among  the  finest  business  exhibits  in  this  great  city.  Every 
one  is  on  a  prominent  street  with  a  complete  office  equipment  and  a 
handsome  showroom.  They  are  distinctively  American  in  style  and 
attract  much  notice.     There  has  just  been  established  here  what  we 
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would  term  a  "model  grocery,"  over  which  has  been  painted  as  the 
background  of  a  sign,  a  large  American  flag.  Yet  there  is  not  on  sale 
within  the  shop  a  single  American  article,  excepting  a  small  line  of 
Chicago  canned  meats. 

The  latest  special  agency  to  be  opened  here  handles  the  product  of 
a  large  manufacturing  firm  in  the  Middle  States.  The  show  is  not 
large,  but  cleverly  arranged.  It  is  a  corner  store,  in  a  handsome  new 
building,  and  50  feet  long.  Along  one-third  of  the  rear  wall  is  the 
inclosed  countingroom,  the  rest  being  occupied  with  blueprints  and 
drawings  of  the  stock  machinery'.  The  other  two  sides  are  glass  win- 
dows as  large  as  those  of  a  Yankee  department  store.  There  is  a 
polished  hard  wood  floor,  on  which  are  the  large  machines,  with  their 
polished  steel  set  off  with  jet  black,  making  a  striking  effect.  Crowds 
of  people  stand  in  front  of  these  windows  with  absorbed  interest,  and 
the  whole  plan  seems  to  be  a  successful  realization  of  what  we,  who 
are  on  the  ground,  know  to  be  the  value  of  an  appeal  to  the  eye  in  a 
country  like  this.  Hardheaded  American  business  men,  who  do  not 
believe  the  consul  when  he  writes  about  such  things,  would  be  inter- 
ested to  see  what  has  been  done  in  this  case  with  a  colorless  and  unor- 
namental  line  of  stock.  This  agency  is  handled  by  an  Italian  expert, 
who  very  probably  buys  his  stock  outright  under  special  terms.  In 
general,  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  American  article  in  view  here 
and  let  it  tell  its  story. 


BELGIUM. 

EXTENSION   OF  COMMERCE. 

INCREASE    IN    FOREIGN    TRADE — RELATIONS   WITH    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

From  reports  furnished  by  Consuls-General  Howe  and  Roosevelt 
and  Consuls  McNally  and  Mowrer,  the  following  digest  of  the  annual 
trade  of  Belgium  has  been  derived.  It  is  interesting  for  a  great  many 
reasons.  It  indicates  a  people's  power — the  possibilities  of  industrial 
success  that  are  to  be  found  even  under  some  comparatively  adverse 
circumstances: 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  in  Europe.  It  contains 
616  persons  to  the  square  mile.  At  one  time  the  country  seemed  destined 
to  perpetual  barrenness,  as  it  was  nothing  but  a  dreary,  silent,  and  seem- 
ingly irreclaimable  waste,  composed  of  morasses,  sterile  heaths,  and 
sandy  deserts.  The  country  has  been  drained  by  canals  and  ditches, 
and  converted  into  fertile  fields  that  are  so  productive  that  nearly  every 
inch  of  the  amble  soil  is  cultivated.    The  cnief  source  of  the  country^s 

f prosperity  lies  in  its  mineral  productions  and  manufactures  there- 
rom.  In  the  provinces  of  Hainault,  Namur,  Luxemburg,  and  Liege 
are  founu  vast  quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  peat,  marble,  slate,  limestone, 
iron,  and  coal,  the  mining  of  which  gives  emploj^ment  to  thousands  of 
workmen. 

The  savings  banks  contain  $200,000,000,  and  there  are  6^000  mutual 
aid  societies.  More  than  50,000  workmen  live  in  houses  built  by  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.     For  three-quarters  of  a  century  Belgium 
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has  enjoyed  peace,  which  has  given  her  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  resources  and  for  the  expansion  of  her  commerce.  With 
an  area  of  only  11,870  square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,000,000,  she 
ranks  fifth  in  importance  in  the  world's  list  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial States.  The  transportation  facdlities  are  good,  as  there  are  1,360 
miles  of  navigable  waterways,  2,600  miles  of  railways,  and  1,540  miles 
of  interurban  railwavs.  The  principal  cities  are  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Liege,  Bruges,  and  Ghent.  Antwerp  is  the  third  largest  port  of  the 
world,  its  tonnage  being  exceeded  onl}'  by  London  and  Hongkong. 
Belgium's  total  trade  in  1904  amounted  to  $669  per  capita,  leading 
every  other  country. 

Tfie  expansion  of  Belgium  has  been  primarily  along  trade  lines,  and 
with  this  in  view  the  Government  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
increasing  her  diplomatic  and  consular  force  in  all  the  large  countries 
of  the  world. 

MINERAL   WEALTH. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Belgium  consists  chiefly  of  rich  deposits  of 
coal,  iron,  and  zinc.     In  the  province  of  Hainaut  there  are  181  coal 

Sits  in  operation,  23  in  reserve,  and  7  in  preparation.  The  total  pi*o- 
uction  from  the  181  pits  in  1904  amounted  to  16,152,669  tons.  The 
number  of  miners  employed  was  99,833,  receiving  in  wages  $22,183,131. 
In  the  province  of  Namur  721,520  tons  of  coal  were  producea,  valued 
at  $1,633,829.  There  were  3,919  miners  employed.  The  coal  fields 
in  the  province  of  Liege  comprise  96,600  acres  of  worked  territory, 
producmg,  in  1904,  nearly  6,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $16,191,667.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  was  34,816.  The  Liege  district  also 
produced  623,437  tons  of  iron  ore  and  122,886  tons  of  zinc,  the  value 
of  the  latter  being  $13,095,879.  Silver  and  lead  are  also  mined  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  this  district. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  woolen,  cotton,  lace,  leather,  and 
metals.  The  principal  seats  of  the  linen  manufactures  are  Bruges, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  ana  Tournay.  The  finest  of  lawn,  damask,  and  lace 
are  proauced,  the  lace  sellmg  for  as  much  as  $200  a  yard.  The 
woolen  centers  are  Veniers,  Liege,  Dolhain,  Ypres,  Mons,  Thuin, 
and  Limbourg.  Brussels  and  Tournay  have  large  carpet  raanaf  actures, 
and  Hainault  supplies  a  considerable  amount  of  hosiery.  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  of  cotton  are  at  (ihent,  Bruges,  Lokeren,  Mons,  and 
Antwerp.  Leather  and  leather  goods  are  manufactured  at  Limbourg, 
Liege,  otadelot,  Dinant,  and  Nanmr.  There  are  ordnance  foundrie.s 
at  Liege,  the  largest  turning  out  5,000  Mauser  rifles  each  day. 

FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  in  1904  shows  an  increase  in  imports 
for  home  consumption  of  4.7  per  cent,  and  in  exports  of  3.5  per  cent. 
In  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  transit  tmde  a  slight  decrease  is 
recorded.  In  1904  Belgium  spent  for  raw  flax  $29,143,000;  iron  ore, 
$5,790,000;  zinc,  lead,  and  other  ores,  $18,335,000;  wool,  $29,529,000; 
wheat,    $45,162,000;     rye,    $1,361,000;     barley,    $9,264,000;    corn. 
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17,720,000.  In  1904  Belgium  sold  in  the  foreign  markets  $58,479,000 
worth  of  iron  and  its  manufacture,  $21,809,0(X)  worth  of  machinery, 
$14,476,000  worth  of  glass  and  glassware,  $8,299,000  worth  of  woibl 
and  woolen  goods.  ^Igium  bought  of  the  United  States  in  1904 
produce  of  the  value  of  $53,012,000,  of  which  $42,904,000  was  for 
home  consumption,  and  sold  to  the  United  States  goods  valued  at 
$45,698,000,  of  which  $10,661,000  represented  Belgian  products. 

The  imports  and  exports  (general  and  special  commerce)  of  Belgium 
in  1904  were: 


Imports. 


Exportfl. 


Year. 


General  com-     Special  com- 
merce.       I        merce. 


Qeneral  com-  j  Special  com- 
merce.       I        merce. 


1903. 
1904. 


$8^,3S4,900  I 
854.295,200 


$512,685,200  f 
641,584,100 


1750,750,700 
742,857,200 


$407. -287, 900 
408, 460, 100 


The  market  in  iron  and  steel  is  becoming  more  active,  and  the  blast 
furnaces  and  puddling  mills  are  working  to  their  full  capacity. 

W^ORLD's  TRADE   WITH   BELGIUM   IN    1904. 


Continents  and  countries. 


Imports. 


America I  $106,408,400 

Asia 1  32.741,800 

Africa •. 14,774,500 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom  '  65,289,200 

Austria-Hungary 2,005,000 

France i  90,653.000 

German  Customs  Union 68, 825, 700 

Italy I  6,657,400 

Netherlands I  46,894,600 

Roumania i  19,894,300 

Russia !  41,287,400 

Spain 6,501,600 

other  countries  (including  Gibraltar  and  Malta) 29,763,500 

Oceania 11,387,600 

Total 541,584,100 


Exports. 


$37. 141, 100 
14,054,600 
11,660,100 

76,360,200 
3,834,800 

67,488,600 

96,400,600 
8.604,000 

52, 824, 600 

759,200 

5.197,400 

9,402,100 

20,711,800 
2,511,100 


408.460.100 


TRADE    WITH    THE    ITNTTEl)   STATES. 


The  trade  of  Belgium  with  the  Ignited  States  during  the  year  1904 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  figures,  which  indicate  a  large  balance  in  our 
favor.  That,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  (lermany  ana  other  Piurope^n 
countries,  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Belgium  is  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  large  (juantities  of  raw  materials. 


ArtirU's. 


Quantity. 


IMPORTS.                       ,  y^,^        I 

Animals '  0,  ^45 

Animal  subsiaures 18, 909  1 

Arms 63 

BreadstuffH 174,474  | 

ChemlcalH, drugs, and  dvL^.  29,4%  | 

Coffee i  381  ] 

Fruita 4,976 

Hardware 385  I 

Honey 581  I 

Hides,  all  kinds ]  594  | 


Value.  Articles. 


I       IMPORTS— continued. 

81,028,400   I  Machinery 

3, 464,  mo      Minerals,  raw 

l:i,  800  i    Metals,  all  kinds 

5, 3,'i.i,  600  I    Meats 

2, 628, 400      Oil.  vcKctable 

78, 200      Preserves 

397, 000      Rubber , 

60,600  I  Rosin,     bitumen, 

75,400         leum,  etc 

321,000      Starcli 


Quantity.  I     Value. 


petro- 


Tbnji. 
2,677 
28,043 
12,775  ; 
8,968  I 
8,263 
82  , 
117  ! 

173,288  I 
1,640  I 


$505,600 

918,400 

8,617,400 

1,834,400 

760,000 

7,200 

171,600 


1,178,400 
124,600 
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Articles. 


IMPORTS— continued . 

Stone 

Textiles 

Tobacco  

Vegetables  and  vegetable 

substances 

Wood,  and  manufacturer 

of 

■XPORTS. 

Alcohol 

Animal  substances 

Arms 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 
Clothing,  dry  goods,  etc . . . 

Coal 

Fertilizers 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hardware 

Hides,  all  kinds 

Machinery 

Minerals,    including    ce- 
ment   

Metals 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Ibrw. 

35,546 

$426,600 

10,927 

2,810,600 

5,616 

2,047,800 

117,622 

4,580,200 

122,364 

1,186,400 

85 

4,000 

4,730 

1,166,400 

723 

418,600 

16,640 

1,417,400 

86 

$74,400 

180,179 

658,200 

11,334 

200,000 

17,221 

1,611,400 

352 

58,000 

2,677 

1,057,800 

259 

61,000 

71,962 

487,600 

12,718 

537,600 

Articleti, 


EXPORTS— continued. 


Quantity.'     Value. 


Meats 

Objects  of  art 

Paper  

Pottery 

Preserves 

Rags 

Resin  and  bitumes 

Rubber,  raw 

Sugar 

Thread: 

Flax 

Silk 

Wool 

Textile  matter,  raw 

Tissues: 

Cotton 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute . 

Silk 

Strawbraid,  etc 

Wool 

Vegetables  and  vegetable 

substances 

Wood,  worked 


Tons. 

139 

184 

1,283 

222 

942 

17,644 

902 

2,427 

9,116 


2i 
3,481 

175 
221 


3 
421 

12,361 
10,792 


$44,200 

45,600 

129,800 

37,000 

160,400 

1,235,000 

45,200 

8,884,000 

458,000 

23,000 

1,200 

20,500 

1,466,800 

148,600 

125,400 

1,000 

3,200 


582,400 
211,200 


BONE  PRODUCTS. 
FLOUR   FOR  FERTTL.IZER8  AND   PHOSPHATES   FOR   FOOD. 

Consul  McNally,  of  Liege,  writes  that  degelatinized  bone  flour  is  an 
article  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  bone  glues  and  contains  about 
30  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  about  1  per  cent  nitrogen.  The 
raw  bone  meal  is  obtained  as  above  and  contains  about  21  per  cent 

Ehosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent  nitrogen.  Both  articles  are  considered 
y  the  advanced  European  farmers  as  excellent  fertilizers  and  are 
used  to  a  great  extent.  They  are  composed  exclusively  of  organic 
matters.  Some  shipments  have  gone  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  thought  that  when  the  American  farmer 
becomes  fully  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  products  he  will  use 
them  extensively. 

Continuing  his  report  Consul  McNally  says:  Precipitated  bone  phos- 
phate is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  contains  about 
40  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  soluble.  Formerly  this  article  was 
exported  as  a  manure,  and  was  extensively  used  both  on  account  of  its 
fertilizing  merits  and  because  of  its  richness  in  phosphoric  acid,  which 
compared  with  its  volume  meant  great  economy  m  freight.  The 
manufacturers  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  purifying  the  phos- 
phate to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  complete  output  is  sold 
exclusively  in  Europe,  and  the  demand  is  so  great  that  it  is  sold  several 
seasons  in  advance.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  feeding  of 
domestic  animals,  such  as  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  etc.  It  is  said  to  have 
given  excellent  results  in  the  development  of  the  animal's  frame,  pre- 
vents sickness  to  a  great  extent  and  gives  a  much  more  healthy  consti- 
tution. The  demand  for  the  thoroughly  puritied  precipitated  bone 
phosphate  would  indicate  its  nourishing  and  strength-giving  proper- 
ties, and  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  American  farmers  and 
cattle  breeders. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

REVIVAL  OF  IMAGINARY  ESTATES, 

PLAYING    UPON   AMERICAN    CREDULITY— ADMONITION    FROM   THE 
HAGUE — DECLINE    IN   AMERICAN    IMPORTS. 

Frequent  inquiries  are  made  at  the  Department  of  State  b}'  citizens 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  estates  in  Europe,  to  which  they  are  led  to 
believe  they  have  legal  claim  as  heirs.  In  many  cases  this  belief  arises 
from  statements  widely  advertised  by  designing  persons,  describing 
supposed  estates  and  soliciting  contributions  in  money  from  persons 
bearing  the  name  by  which  the  imaginary  estates  are  known.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  all  these  cases  have  been  fully  inquired  into 
by  the  diplomatic  officei*s  of  the  United  States,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  widely  published  from  time  to  time,  the  imposition  con- 
tinues to  be  pmcticed  at  intervals.  Mr.  David  J.  Hill,  United  States 
minister  at  The  Hague,  calls  attention  to  one  of  these  alleged  estates 
in  Holland,  known  as  the  *'Metzger  estate."  This  estate  has  been 
worked  by  sharpers  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the 
fact  that  their  efforts  are  renewed  periodically  indicates  that  the  busi- 
ness is  found  to  be  profitable.  Minister  Hill  writes  that  the  number 
of  communications  received  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  at 
The  Hague  have  multiplied  within  the  past  few  months,  and  therefore 
the  matter  is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Depaitment.  In 
speaking  of  this  trading  upon  the  credulity  of  unsuspecting  persons, 
Mr.  Hill  says: 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  refer  to  my  predecessor's,  Mr.  Newel's 
dispatch,  and  to  other  earlier  correspondence  on  the  subject  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Estates  in  Holland,"  issued  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and  of  which  a  number  of  copies  were  furnished  to  the  lega- 
tion. In  this  pamphlet  the  Netherlands  law  of  1852,  providing  for  5ie 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  settle  claims  against  estates  of 
dexieased  persons  as  well  as  against  the  Government,  is  described  and 
the  method  of  procedure  explained.  This  law  provides  for  the  final 
disposal  of  all  estates  that  were  in  the  hands  of  tne  commission  begin- 
ning with  the  date  of  its  establishment  within  five  years  and  some 
months  after  1852,  when  the  law  vent  into  effect.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  such  ancient  estates,  even  if  they  had  ever  existed,  would 
now  under  the  present  law  have  irrevocably  escheated  to  the  State.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  add  that  so  far  investigation  has  shown 
that  these  estates  never  did  exist  except  in  imagination. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   SUPPOSED   HEIRS. 

A  recent  letter  from  Gresham,  Oreg.,  written  by  a  Mr.  G.  W.  Metz- 
ger,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Society  United  Descendants  of  Baron 
Theobald  Metzger  von  Weibnom,  shows  that  in  that  State  an  organi- 
zation of  the  supposed  heirs  has  been  formed  for  the  joint  prosecution 
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of  their  claims.  The  writer  asks  on  behalf  of  his  society  and  "  several 
others  in  the  United  States,"  whether  the  legation  would  **  consider 
any  proposition  relative  to  an  investigation  of  the  case."  Similar 
letters  are  being  constantly  received  from  Colorado,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  other  States.  The  value  of  the  property  is  stated  variously 
to  be  from  $28,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  A  clipping  from  The  Gazette, 
of  York,  Pa.,  of  November  24,  1905,  recently  inclosed,  describes  a 
meeting  of  75  heirs  in  that  place  under  the  leadership  of  "  Attorney 
W.  E.  Bradley  and  Mrs.  Mary  V.  McDonald,"  both  of  Philadelphia. 
This  article  also  states  that  each  individual  was  allowed  to  contribute 
what  he  thought  proper  toward  the  prosecution  of  his  claim.  As  this 
matter  has  assumed  such  large  proportions,  and  as  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  lar^e  number  of  unsuspecting  people  are  contributing 
money  to  an  enterprise  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  return, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting  forth  the  true  status  of  all  such 
visionary  claims  and  of  submitting  the  matter  to  the  Department  for 
such  action  as  it  may  think  proper  to  take  toward  warning  the  public 
as  to  the  unreliability  of  the  statements  made  bj^  pei-sons  soliciting 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  claims  to  estates  in  this  country. 

With  regard  to  imaginary  estates  in  Holland,  it  may  be  added  that 
as  early  as  1878  the  United  States  minister  at  The  Hague  made  a  report 
in  which  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  publications  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions in  money  from  parties  in  the  United  States  was  fullj^  set 
forth.  The  Holland  estates  include  the  following:  The  "Anneke- 
Jans,"  the  "Cronkheit"  or  '^Cronckheit,"  the  ''Van  Cot,"  the  ''Van 
Dussen,"the  "Webber,"  the  "Brandt,"  and  the  "Metzger,"  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  millions  of  money,  but  which  actually  rep- 
resent nothing.  As  stated  in  a  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Downes, 
consul  at  Amsterdam,  dated  March  24,  1896: 

These  estates  do  not  exist;  they  are  myths,  will-o'-the-wisps,  fakes. 
The  "Bank  of  Holland,"  in  which  the  "unclaimed  millions"  are 
alleged  to  be  deposited,  does  not  exist.  Careful  investigation  induces 
the  oelief  that  these  estates  originated  in  the  brain  of  some  rascally 
speculator  or  speculators,  who,  imposing  on  human  credulity,  found 
many  victims  and  fleeced  them  most  profitably.  If  these  estates  ever 
had  a  bona  fide  existence,  then  they  came  clearly  within  the  purview 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  passed  by  the  Dutch  Parliament  in  1852, 
by  which  all  unclaimed  inheritances  irrevocably  escheated  after  a  lapse 
of  five  years  to  the  State.  Every  dollar  spent  in  reference  to  these 
estates  is  so  much  money  wasted. 

FLOUR  IMPORTS. 
UNITED   STATES   SALES   DROPPED   BACK   LAST   YEAR. 

Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  states  that  the  past  year  has  not  been 
favorable  to  the  importation  of  American  flour  into  the  Netherlands. 
He  writes: 

According  to  Dutch  oflScial  statistics  the  flour  imports  amounted  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1905  to  117,758  tons,  the  United  States  fur- 
nishing 32  per  cent.     For  the  same  period  of  1904  the  imports  were 
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127,712  tons,  the  United  States  furnishing  42i  per  cent.  In  1903  our 
country  furnished  Holland  with  57i  per  cent  of  her  flour  imports. 
Dutch  mills  have  been  increasing  their  outputand  boast  of  very  favor- 
able results,  while  Belgian  flour  came  in  at  lower  prices  to  make  up 
the  American  decrease.  This  is  really  a  good  sign  for  the  American 
flour,  showing  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  prices,  and  no  country  can 
regain  lost  ground  as  easily  as  the  United  States  whenever  they  can 
again  compete  in  prices. 

There  is  a  t-endency  in  Holland  to  use  better  flour.  The  demand  in 
increasing  for  fancy  bakers  and  straights.  If  one  considers  the  eoui'se 
of  prices  of  prime  Dutch  flour  and  or  Minneapolis  first  clear  flour  (the 
kind  now  imported  in  large  quantities)  one  sees  at  once  that  prospects 
for  American  flour  are  much  improved.  The  difference  must  be  30  to 
40  cents  before  there  can  be  a  question  of  competition.  Prime  Dutch 
was  quoted  in  November,  1905,  at  $4.62,  and  Minneapolis  at  $4.12. 
The  opportunity  is  presented  to  United  States  millers  to  regain  their 
position,  but  the  quality  of  the  new  crop  must  be  better  than  the 
last.  Complaints  as  to  the  late  quality  of  the  flour  have  been  general, 
otherwise  American  importations  would  not  have  decreased  so  much. 
American  millers  now  say  it  was  on  account  of  the  poorer  quality  of 
the  wheat.  The  trade  must  deliver  what  the  Dutch  market  requires — 
that  is,  a  strong  flour  of  good  color.  If  they  do  this  Holland  will 
always  be  a  good  customer.  Amsterdam  is  the  distributing  point  for 
import  flour. 


Consul  Liefeld,  of  Freiburg,  writes  that  the  telegraph  rates  within 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Luxemburg  are  1.19  cents  per  word, 
without  reference  to  distance.  To  Belgium,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
and  Switzerland  the  charg^e  is  2.38  cents;  to  France,  2.85  cents;  to 
England,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and  Roumania,  3.57  cents;  to  Russia, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  4.76  cents.  The  minimum 
charge  to  Great  Britain  is  19  cents;  to  all  other  points,  12  cents. 
Local  city  telegrams  are  sent  for  0.7  cent  per  word,  with  7  cents  mini- 
mum. Urgent  telegrams  at  treble  the  charge  have  preference  over  all 
other  private  telegrams. 


The  Netherlands  will  spend  $2,500,000  for  public  improvements  in 
the  Dutch  Indies  in  1906.  Railway  extensions  will  receive  $1,400,000; 
irrigation,  $325,(X)0;  Atchin  tramway,  $312,000;  $75,000  for  electric 
motive  power,  laying  of  transport  railway,  and  pump  station  at  Loento; 
$72,000  for  salt  presses,  and  $27,000  for  harbor  works  at  Macassar  and 
a  dock  for  Sourabaya. 

CoNSUL-CiENERAL  Seeger,  at  Rio  de  elaneiro,  reports  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  last  day  of  its  session,  increased  the  duty 
on  pine  wood  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  measure  was  passed  on 
December  28  and  became  effective  on  January  1  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  consul-general,  will  work  serious  injury  to  our  lumber  trade  with 
Brazil.  The  sudden  increase  of  duties  is  said  to  have  provoked  com- 
plaints from  Brazilian  dealers,  who  were  taken  unawares,  particularly 
m  regard  to  shipments  of  lumber  in  transit  to  their  destination  at  the 
time  the  measure  was  adopted.  r^r^^r^T/> 
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NORTH  AFRICA. 

EGYPT'S  COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS. 

INFLUX  OF  FOREIGN  CAPITAL — PROFITABLE  FIELD  FOR  EXPLOITATION — 
CHANCE    FOR   AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

Vice-Consul-General  Morgan,  of  Cairo,  furnishes  many  valuable 
facts  regarding  the  present  state  of  trade,  suggestions  of  how  best  to 
enter  Egypt's  markets,  and  how  to  remain  there  once  a  foothold  has 
been  obtained.     He  writes: 

Just  as  Egypt's  Nile,  pyramids,  temples,  and  tombs  must  be  visited 
in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  and  understand  them,  so  also  must 
her  modern  markets  be  visited  bv  those  who  wish  to  trade  success- 
fully in  them.  This  does  not  imply  that  everyone  desirous  of  trading 
must  visit  the  country,  but  it  does  imply  that  successful  trading  can 
only  be  assured  to  the  importer  by  his  local  agent  or  representative 
being  empowered  to  conform  to  the  peculiar  conditions  and  customs 
of  tne  country,  and  not  by  insisting  on  or  by  imposing  a  Mede  and 
Persian  law  of  procedure  which,  while  commendable  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  impracticable  here.  In  many  matters  Egypt  is  no  less 
conservative  to-day  than  in  the  days  when  Jacob  had  to  send  his  sons 
here  to  buy  corn  during  a  famine  in  Palestine.  ''If  you  desire  my 
produce,"  says  even  the  modern  Egyptian,  "then  come  here  and  pur- 
chase it;  if  vou  wish  me  to  buy  j^ours,  bring  it  to  my  house  and  I  will 
examine  it. '  He  buys  and  sells  on  the  old  conservative  lines.  Neither 
in  modern  nor  ancient  days  has  Egypt  sent  forth  commercial  travelers 
to  push  her  produce. 

Other  countries  must  send  their  travelers  here — buyers  and  sellers. 
True,  Egypt  has  taken  part  in  some  of  the  later  international  exhibi- 
tions, but  with  the  idea  of  advertising  her  historical  and  biblical  asso- 
ciations, and  in  so  doing  attract  visitors  to  her  shores,  since  she  had  no 
manufactures  worth  mentioning  to  exhibit.  Egypt  is  a  purely  agri- 
cultural country,  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be.  Her  produce 
is  required  by  all  other  countries,  and  the  Egyptian  cultivator  is  well 
aware  of  that  fact.  Just  as  in  ancient  days,  under  the  guidance  of 
Joseph,  he  made  the  first  corner  in  the  world's  corn,  so  in  present 
days  he  forms  a  corner  on  his  individual  account.  At  the  present  time 
the  cotton  cultivator  is  literally  sitting  upon  his  bales  and  holding  out 
for  higher  prices.  He  can  afford  to  wait*  but  the  intending  buyer  can 
not,  and  the  Egyptian  knows  this. 

PROGRESS  INDICATED   BY   PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

Some  of  the  comments  made  in  my  last  report  aroused  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  in  quarters  least  anticipatea.     Extracts  from  the 
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report  appeared  in  the  press,  and  the  information  therein  contained 
was  most  properly  made  immediate  use  of  by  trade  experts  and  others 
who  happened  to  be  studying  the  Egyptian  markets  for  the  benefit  of 
manufacturers  not  domiciled  in  the  States.  During  the  present  year 
every  part  of  Egypt  has  been  visited  by  trade  experts  ana  commercial 
travelers,  and  the  customs  returns  are  eloquent  as  to  those  verv  articles 
of  modern  comfort  and  luxury  which  1  pomted  out  last  year  tte  Fellah 
could  now  aflford  to  and  wished  to  buy.  In  two  months'  time  we  shall 
be  having  some  hundreds  of  visitors  from  the  States  and,  perhaps, 
given  a  lead  through  the  medium  of  an  official  report,  some  few  may 
be  induced  to  take  up  earnestly  while  here  the  question  of  the  further 
development  of  our  ccmmercial  relations  with  Egypt. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   CAPITAL   INVESTED  IN   EGYPT. 

Prior  to  the  British  occupation  (1882)  there  were,  exclusive  of  the' 
Suez  Canal  Company  and  two  banks  not  primarily  established  in 
E^vpt,  12  companies  in  which  foreign  capital  was  invested,  viz,  1 
railway,  2  water,  2  banking,  1  telepnone,  5  land  and  estate,  and  1 
milling  company.  The  combined  capital  of  these  companies  can  not 
be  ascertained.  From  1882  to  the  end  of  1887  nine  commercial  com- 
panies with  a  collective  capital  of  $5,000,000  were  formed.  With  the 
exception  of  two  small  concerns  they  were  connected  with  the  port 
and  trade  of  Alexandria.  Between  1889-1891  three  companies  with  a 
capital  of  $3,000,000  were  floated,  one  a  railway  under  Government 
guaranty,  one  a  combine  of  the  Alexandria  cotton  presses,  and  the 
third  an  Alexandria  land  company.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it  ma}*  l)e 
said  that  foreign  commercial  capital  was  coiicentmted  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria.     The  interior  of  the  country  was  avoided. 

ADVENT   OF   FOREIGN    CAPITAL. 

In  the  four  years  1892-1896  13  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$30,000,000,  were  successfully  launched  for  the  purposes  of  interior 
navigation,  tramways,  land,  and  other  real  estate  transactions,  but  Alex- 
andria figured  for  $360,000  onl}'.  The  remaining  capital  had  found 
its  way  into  the  interior.  Foreign  capital,  pure  and  simple,  was  still 
holding  aloof.  Most  of  the  companies  were  formed  ana  principally 
financed  by  foreign  residents,  who  began  to  feel  some  confidence  in  the 
political  future  of  their  adopted  country.  The  Sudan,  and  therefore 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdists,  and  so 
long  as  such  was  the  case  European  financiers  shook  their  heads  when 
schemes  for  Egyptian  development  were  submitted  to  them.  Even  as 
late  as  1897,  when  Lord  Cromer  ordered  the  advance  on  Khartoum, 
financiers  had  so  little  faith  or  confidence  in  Egypt  and  her  possibilities 
that  they  actually  refused  to  purchase  at  cost  price  of  material  (about 
$4,000,000)  the  Sudan  Military  Railway,  although  a  government  guar- 
anty on  the  Capital  invested,  a  monopoly,  and  other  advantages  were 
thrown  in.  In  April,  1898,  the  battle  of  the  Atbara  was  fought,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  telegraphed  to  the  States  for  a  bridge  to  span  the  river. 
Then  the  financiers  wanted  to  buy,  but  could  not.  In  September  fol- 
lowing the  battle  of  OmduiTnan  was  fought,  and  then  foreign  capital 
on  its  own  initiative  came  in  with  a  rush. 
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REMARKABLE  ACTIVITY. 


Between  1897  and  1898  sixteen  commercial  companies  were  insti- 
tuted with  a  capital  of  $43,600,000.  and  by  the  end  of  1904  sixty -six 
more  with  a  capital  of  $70,000,000  nad  come  in.  During  the  present 
year  twenty-four  new  companies  with  a  capital  of  $23,000,000  have 
already  been  instituted  and  njore  are  in  preparation.  In  a  word,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  foreign  capital  to  the  amount  of  $17  per  head 
of  the  population  has  been  invested  in  Egypt,  and  this  figure  is  irre- 
spective of  the  $25,000,000  for  the  Assouan  Reservoir  works,  the 
enormous  interests  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman,  Credit  Lyonnais,  and 
other  banks  not  primarily  estaolished  for  Egyptian  business,  and  pri- 
vate companies  who  do  not  publish  balance  sheets.  I  have  had  neces- 
sarily to  restrict  myself  to  re^stered  companies,  but  the  details  I 
have  given  may  not  be  without  mterest. 

INCENTIVE    FOR  INDUSTRIAL   ENTERPRISE. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  European  manufacturers 
should  have  followed  up  the  stream  of  gold  being  steadily  poured  into 
Egypt.  Distance  and  cost  of  transport  no  doubt  handicap  our  own 
manufacturers,  but  this  should  only  be  a  further  incentive  to  gain  a 
footing  in  the  Egyptian  market.  The  figures  and  details  I  have  just 
given  will,  I  believe,  bear  out  the  statement  I  made  last  year:  ''It  is  a 
new  country,  a  new  people,  and  a  new  market  to  which  I  draw  the 
attention  of  the  American  manufacturer."  There  is,  of  course,  no 
legal  obligation  upon  him  to  push  his  wares  either  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad,  but  there  might  be  a  moral  one  to  extend,  so  far  as  lies  in 
his  power,  his  country's  sea-borne  trade.  I  want  to  place  before  the 
keen  and  pushing  bUvSiness  man  such  commercial  information  as  might 
interest  him  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he  so  chooses,  make  connections 
here,  and  later  on,  as  so  many  continental  manufacturers  now  do,  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure  and  health  in  a  trip  to  the  East  to  still 
further  extend  his  commercial  interests. 

GENERAL   MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Alexandria  has  almost 
doubled  within  the  last  five  years,  nearly  4,000  entering  annually. 
There  are  regular  lines  of  cargo  and  passenger  steamers  running  to 
Egypt  from  every  important  port  in  Europe — London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp, 
Marseille,  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Trieste.  The  express  mail 
steamers  from  Brindisi  bring  the  United  States  within  eleven  days  of 
Cairo,  while  the  all-sea  voyage  from  New  York  via  Naples  occupies 
but  fourteen  days.  So  much  for  the  external  means  for  communica- 
tion. As  for  communications  in  the  country  itself,  it  may,  with  all 
truth,  be  said  that,  considering  her  requirements,  Egypt  is  as  well 
equipped  as  any  other  country.  The  enormous  change  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  six  years  will  be  better  appreciated  when 
I  say  tnat,  with  the  exception  of  the  river  trip  between  Shellal  and 
Wady  Haifa,  you  may  travel  from  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  or  Suez  to 
Khartoum  in  trains  de  luxe  and  from  there  take  a  government  steamer 
to  the  Equator. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AMERICANS. 

Up  to  the  end  of  August  the  general  imports  were  valued  at  nearly 
$5,000,000  over  and  alx)ve  those  of  last  year.  Timber  increased  by 
$650,000,  furniture  by  $200,000,  cotton  fabrics  by  $1,000,000,  iron- 
work by  $600,000,  portable  engines  by  $60,000,  locomotives  by 
$455,000,  to  all  of  which  branches  of  trade  I  drew  special  attention 
last  year. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  recently  large  arrivals  of  American-made 
furniture.  The  erstwhile  cheap  veneered  article  is  rapidly  being 
replaced  by  that  made  of  solid  wood,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  can  more  than  hold  their  own  here  both  for  quality 
andpriqe. 

In  iron  manufactures  the  United  States  continues  on  the  down  grade 
in  imports  to  Egypt.  The  director  of  an  establishment  opened  a 
short  time  ago  lor  trade  in  exclusivelj^  American  manufactures  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  business  and  is  now  the  head  of  a  new  com- 
panv  importing  British  machinery  only.  The  American  manufacturer 
jn  this  instance  lost  more  than  his  trade;  he  lost  experience  and  influ- 
jence.  He  has  secured  for  himself,  however,  a  very  powerful  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  extension  of  his  trade  in  Egypt. 

The  petroleum  market  was  lost  some  years  ago  for  reasons  very 
similar  for  the  loss  of  the  machinery  marKct.  Owing  to  the  troubles 
in  the  south  of  Russia  large  consignments  of  American  petroleum  have 
been  ordered  for  E^ypt,  but  with  the  restarting  of  work  in  Russia  the 
Batoum  oil  will  agam  come  in,  though  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  American 
oil  is  far  superior  on  all  points.  It  is  merefy  a  question  of  conforming 
to  imperative  local  conditions  whether  our  markets  are  to  be  extended 
here.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  experience  of  the  American  exporter  in 
Egypt  has  not  always  been  of  the  happiest,  but  from  careful  inquiries 
made  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  carelessness  and  want  of  judg- 
ment were  exhibited  in  the  choice  of  agents.  Preposterous  claims 
were  made  for  shortages  and  breakages;  losses  were  incurred  through 
bankruptcies,  but  all  this  was  years  ago. 

COLLECTING   DEBTS. 

.  Since  March,  1900,  the  collection  of  commercial  debts  has  been  much 
facilitated.  By  Khedivial  decree,  claims  for  sums  under  $500  may  be 
brought  before  the  summary  courts  of  the  international  courts  of 
lustice;  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  given,  but  the 
law's  delay  is  one  of  three  months  only,  not  the  interminable  delays  of 
past  years.  For  sums  over  ^500  the  procedure  is  the  same,  only  two 
more  judges  are  added  to  the  bench. 

The  same  Khedivial  decree  gave  the  international  courts  of  jus- 
tice penal  jurisdiction  over  fraudulent  bankrupts,  a  measure  which 
had  a  very  deterrent  effect  on  debtors  of  bad  faith;  but  the  decree  pro- 
vides also  for  the  really  unfortunate  debtor  of  good  faith  who  can 
not  meet  his  engagements.  In  such  cases  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  he  is  left  to  carrj^  on  business  in  a  sort  of  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy and  under  supervision  of  court-appointed  experts.  Goods  in 
consignment  found  on  the  premises  of  a  debtor  or  bankrupt  are  secured 
to  the  consignor.  The  bankruptr^^  court  is  presided  over  by  a  Euro- 
pean judge,  with  other  European  judges  assisting.     The  President  is 
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the  Hon.  Judge  Tuck,  who  represents  the  United  States  in  the  interr 
national  courte  of  justice.  The  foregoing  disposes  of  the  objections 
raised  to  exporting  to  Egypt  on  the  grounds  of  possible  bankruptcy  of 
the  consignee. 

BONDED  WAREHOUSES. 

There  are  bonded  warehouses  in  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  and  Suez 
where  goods  maybe  stored  until  reauired  for  distribution,  thus  econo- 
mizing the  hiring  of  expensive  warenouses  in  the  larger  towns,  besides 
offering  other  advantages,  great  and  small.  Merchandise  may  now  be 
sent  to  Cairo  in  bond  and  taken  over  here,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
opf)ortunites  formerly  offered  for  making  unwarrantable  claims  for 
shortage,  breakage,  etc.  A  very  excellent  system  is  adopted  by  a 
number  of  continental  firms.  Their  goods  are  sent  here  on  consign- 
ment and  the  local  agent  must  sell  at  the  invoice  price  plus  the  customs 
dues  and  cost  of  transportation.  lie  takes  his  commission  from  the 
firm  at  intervals.  By  this  means  disputes  with  the  authorities  as  to 
misdescription  or  undervaluation  of  goods  in  the  invoices  are  avoided 
and  the  buying  clientele  of  the  local  agent  are  sure  of  their  goods  and 
their  prices.  What  the  American  exporter  requires  in  Egypt  is  a 
general  distributing  agency  controlled  by  people  of  strict  commercial 
integrity — and  many  such  can  now  be  found. 

XOCAL  CONDITIONS  MUST  BE   RECKONED  WITH. 

The  important  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  local  conditions 
must  be  conformed  to,  particularly  that  of  credit.  This  is  the  rock 
upon  which  all  attempts  to  extend  American  trade  interests  in  Egypt 
has  split.  Credit — sometimes  very  long  credit — must  be  given,  until 
the  ingjathering  of  the  various  crops.  ''After  1  have  sold  mj  cotton," 
is  the  invariable  reply  of  the  large  land  owners  when  applied  to  for 

Syment,  and  even  the  government  gives  credit  for  the  taxes  due,  col- 
jtingthem  by  installments  after  the  crops  have  been  gathered.  It  is 
as  weU  to  remember  that  the  fellah,  as  soon  as  he  has  made  a  little 
money,  at  once  invests  it  in  land — he  does  not  bank  or  speculate  with 
it.  He  then  requires  seed,  cattle,  and  machinery  to  develop  his  land, 
so  obtains  what  he  requires  on  credit  and  pays  when  his  crop  is  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  not  many  years  since  all  accounts  were  settled  once  a 
year  at  the  Tentah  fair,  at  which  the  produce  of  the  country  was  dis- 
posed of.  Allowed  a  reasonable  credit  by  American  manufacturers, 
as  credit  must  be  given  here,  there  is  no  question  that  such  a  distrib- 
uting agency  as  has  been  suggested  would  enormously  develop  Amer- 
ican trfuie  interests  in  Egypt. 

DISTRIBUTING   AGENCIES   NEEDED. 

It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and  buyers  alike  to 
have  the  distributing  agencies  handle  the  goods  of  competing  firms. 
The  system  might  not  work  in  other  countries,  but  it  would  work  well 
in  this  land  of  paradoxes  and  contradictions.  From  inquiries  I  have 
made  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  ''sole"  or  "exclusive''  agencies  are 
not  always  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  possessor  of  them,  and  hot 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  granting  such;  but  '^sole 
agency"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  is  quite  a  misnomer*^    Neither 
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the  manufacturer  nor  the  sole  agent  here  can  prevent  anyone  purchas- 
ing goods  in  the  country  of  origin  and  bringing  them  into  Egypt 
through  whatever  channel  they  choose.  Egypt  was  for  years  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  the  monopolist,  and  the  population  suffered. 
It  has  not  forgotten  those  days;  it  resents  them  bitterly,  and  when  it 
sees  ^'sole  agent"  displayed  it  reads  '"^monopolv,"  and  if  a  similar 
article  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  the  residents,  European  and  Egyp- 
tian alike,  will  go  there  for  it.  One  of  my  informants  did  not  wish  to 
place  an  order  with  the  ''sole  agent"  of  a  manufacturing  firm.  He 
preferred  to  send  the  order  to  the  firm.  They  replied  that  they  could 
only  execute  it  through  their  local  reprerentative.  Neither  got  it;  it 
went  elsewhere.  It  would  have  been  a  very  simple  matter  to  fill  the 
order  and  make  some  arrangement  with  the  sole  agent  for  a  modified 
commission  when  orders  were  sent  direct. 

IMPORTING   HOUSES  NOT   LIMrTED  TO  SPECIALTIES. 

Importing  houses  do  not  as  a  rule  confine  themselves  to  one  specialty; 
some  deal  in  dozens,  others  in  hundreds,  and  nearlj'  all  must  break 
bulk  and  become  retailers  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  It  goes 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  thay  should  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  their  customers  for  any  particular  brand,  mark, 
or  fabric,  but  if  the  sole  agency  can  not  sell  that  particular  article, 
being  bound  down  to  deal  in  another  brand  or  mark,  the  customer  goes 
where  he  can  buy  what  he  wants,  and  of  course  takes  his  custom  for 
other  articles  with  him. 

There  are  better  opportunities  for  opening  up  new  connections 
when  you  can  oflfer  a  client  a  choice  of  similar  goods.  He  knows  then 
that  you  are  not  trying  to  force  upon  him  one  particular  article  simplv 
because  you  have  a  local  monopoly  in  it,  and  are  debarred  from  trad- 
ing in  a  similar  article  produced  by  other  firms  with  whom  you  may 
not  trade.  Sole  agencies  have  their  uses,  if  the  foreign  manufacturer 
knows  how  to  use  them  to  his  advantage,  but  they  have  their  disad- 
vantages for  the  manufacturer  also.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  the 
trade  expert  to  determine,  for  no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down. 
Where  a  "sole  agency"  might  work  satisfactorily  in  one  direction  it 
might  be  just  the  reverse  in  another,  so  that  cases  would  have  to  be 
decided  upon  their  individual  merits. 

UPWARD  TREND   OF  PRICES. 

Consul-General  Iddings,  of  Cairo,  quotes  from  the  report  of  Sir 
Vincent  Corbett,  financial  adviser  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  show- 
ing the  upward  trend  of  prices  for  labor,  for  farms  and  their  products 
in  that  country.  The  scarcity  and  consequent  higher  cost  of  unskilled 
labor  is  becoming  a  factor  of  the  gravest  import  in  connection  with 
the  expenditure  on  all  public  works.  I  learn  from  the  irrigation 
authorities  that  the  cost  of  constructing  earthworks  has  risen  within 
the  last  three  years  by  at  least  60  per  cent,  and  that  consequently  the 
estimate  for  the  conversion  in  1906  of  the  basin  lands  of  Upper  Egypt 
will  probabl}^  be  increased  by  some  ^500,000. 

The  price  of  some  descriptions  of  urban  land  has  reached  fabulous 
proportions;  that  of  purely  agricultural  land  has  increased  in  five  years 
at  least  40  per  cent,  and  is  now  selling  in  many  places  at  $800  per  acre 
and  even  more.     Farm  products  have  likewise  increased  in  price. 
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Chickens,  which  sold  in  1901  for  11  cents,  now  command  50  cents; 
eggs,  6  cents  per  dozen  in  1901,  now  sell  for  11  cents;  mutton  from 
10  to  20  cents;  beef  from  9  to  15  cents;  while  lentils  have  advanced  85 
per  cent  and  wheat  30  per  cent.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
pay  of  certain  Government  officials  immediately  $700,000,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  live  any  longer  on  their  pay.  It  should  be 
stated  also  that  the  prices  above  mentioned  are  the  normal  prices  for 
natives.  Foreigners  pay  much  more.  Eggs  cost  me  20  cents  a  dozen 
instead  of  11  cents  as  in  the  statistics. 

MOROCCO. 


RELATIVE  SHARE   OF  EUROPEAN   NATIONS  IN   COMMERCE. 

Consul  Ozmun,  of  Stuttgart,  furnishes  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  commerce  of  Morocco  with  the  principal  European  nations 
for  the  years  1903  and  1904.  They  are  based  on  a  report  of  the  Bel- 
gian minister  in  Tangier  recently  made  to  his  Government  and  pub- 
lished in  Belgian  papers.     The  table  follows: 


Countriee. 


Imports— 


1903. 


Exports— 


1908. 


1904. 


Enj^land . 
Prance.... 
Germany. 
Belgium  ., 
Austria  .. 

Italy 

Spain 

^ypt 


$6,512,025 
3,165.664 
587,863 
600,359 
584,622 
52,341 
246,074 


S6, 281, 600 
8,286,478 
736,003 
557,499 
307,185 
216,987 
162,000 


92,929,233 

1,220,153 

1,807,829 

1,949 


395,549 

973,745 

692,108 

6,011 


Portugal 

United  states 

All  other  countries . 


73,625 


58,677 


127,668 
1,206,856 
258,002 
100,167 
134,183 
16,955 


176,578 
708,011 
345,422 
322,296 
251,904 
22,084 


It  will  be  noted  by  the  above  that  while  the  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  Morocco  and  England  and  Austria  decreased  in  the  year  1904,  the 
trade  between  France  and  Morocco  and  Geimany  and  Morocco  increased. 

FRENCH   COMMENT. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz,  furnishes  the  following  synopsis  of  an 
article  on  this  subject  which  recently  appeared  in  the  D6peche 
Coloniale: 

The  commerce  of  England  and  France'  with  Morocco  is  brought 
out  in  comparison.  A  report  from  the  Belgium  Embassy  in  Tangier 
is  quoted,  irom  which  it  appears  that  German  trade  is  very  much  less 
than  that  of  either  of  the  two  other  interested  countries.  In  1903 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Morocco  in  round  numbers  amounted 
to  $9,305,800;  that  of  France  amounted  to  $4,331,600,  while  that  of 
Germany  only  amounted  to  §1,856,400  or  less  than  one-half  of  that  of 
France,  and  scarcely  one-fifth  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  figures  for  1904,  however,  show  quite  different  results,  which 
the  D^peche  Coloniale  gives  unreservedly.  England's  trade  with 
Morocco  amounted  to  $8,496,600,  France's  ^4,188, 800,  and  Germany's 
$2,380,000.  In  the  course  of  one  year,  therefore,  Germany's  commerce 
with  that  country  has  visibly  improved,  while  the  trade  of  England 
and  France  has  noticeabl}^  fallen  off.     The  Spanish  export  trade  with 
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Morocco  does  not  amount  to  what  it  formerly  did.  Germany  is  the 
only  commercial  country  whose  trade  with  this  much  disputed  terri- 
tory has  increased. 

The  German  steamiship  lines  more  than  any  other  factor  have  developed 
trade  with  all  the  countries  of  northern  Africa  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Tangier  will  make  an  important  point  for  German  ship- 
ping interests  for  the  reason  that  it  forms  the  key  to  a  valuable  back 
country.  The  principal  articles  which  Germany  imports  from  Morocco 
are  dried  almonds,  sheep,  and  goatskins. 

ALGERIA. 
MINING   INDUSTRY — FRENCH   LANGUAGE   PREVAILS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  mining  and  clay-working  indus- 
tries in  Algeria,  Consul  Johnston,  of  Algiers,  furnisnes  a  long  list  of 
such  mines  as  are  being  worked,  together  with  the  names  of  the  parties 
opemting  them.  In  this  connection  he  states  that  there  are  no  labora- 
tories for  assaying  in  Algeria  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  mines. 
There  are  no  schools  for  mining  or  other  engineers,  nor  are  there 
likely  to  be,  for  the  reason  that  local  schools  could  not  approach  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  great  engineering  schools  of  France.  The 
consul  further  writes: 

I  would  particularly  impress  on  American  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers the  absolute  necessity  of  sending  all  descriptive  matter  intended 
for  this  colony  in  the  French  language.  Business  literature  in  English 
is  useless  here,  and,  as  mentioned  m  a  previous  report,  really  hand- 
some and  valuable  albums  come  here  regularl}^  only  to  find  their  way 
to  the  waste-paper  basket.  It  would  also  be  most  desirable  to  have  all 
the  correspondence  in  French,  but  in  cases  where  this  is  not  possible 
a  letter  in  English  would  probably  be  understood,  especially  if  type- 
written. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WINDOW   CURTAINS,    COUCH   AND   TABLE   COVERS. 

Consul-General  Washington,  of  Cape  Town,  in  reply  to  a  manufac- 
turing concern  dt  Philadelphia,  furnishes  the  following  information 
relative  to  the  sale  of  curtains,  table  and  couch  covers,  and  similar 
articles  in  Cape  Town. 

While  a  period  of  serious  trade  depression  has  existed,  a  more 
encouraging  feeling  is  growing,  and  there  now  seems  to  be  an  improve- 
ment in  busmess  generally  throughout  the  country.  Two  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  Cape  Town  in  the  articles  you  inquire  about  have  been  inter- 
viewed. Botn  have  a  large  retail  trade,  and  one  does  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  businesses  in  South  Africa  with  a  large  ^'  upcountry  " 
trade.  The  term  "upcountry"  has  a  definite  local  meaning  and 
covers  the  interior  cities  of  British  South  Africa.  The  buyer  of  the 
wholesale  department  of  one  of  the  houses  referred  to  says  there  is  no 
particular  type  of  curtains  in  demand.  The  same  general  types  are 
sold  here  that  are  sold  in  England,  only  a  larger  proportion  are  of 
light  material.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for  heavy  curtains  ••'  up- 
country  "  than  in  Cape  Town,  ancj  trade  demands  a  somewhat  cheaper 
article  of  heav}"  curtain.    This  does  not  apply  to  Johannesburg,  which 
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is  not  in  my  district.  This  firm  is  always  willing  to  buy  novelties  in 
curtains  or  new  patterns.  Novelty  in  any  merchandise,  in  fact, 
attracts  the  market  of  this  district.  My  informant  says  there  is  demand 
for  heavy  table  covers,  but  couch  covei's  are  scarcely  known.  There 
is  no  prejudice  against  American  goods. 

The  manager  of  the  wholesale  department  of  the  other  firm,  whose 
wholesale  ti^e  is  not  so  large  or  widely  extended,  says  the  demand  for 
heavy  curtains  is  not  large  with  them,  and  that  the  curtain  in  universal 
demand  is  the  lace  curtain.  What  heavy  curtains  they  sell  are  of 
English  and  German  make.  They  are  willing  to  buy  novelties  in  cur- 
tains, but  say  the  demand  for  ordinary  lines  is  sufficiently  supplied  and 
is  scarcely  large  enough  to  justify  an  increased  supply.  They  have  not 
a  very  large  aemand  for  heavy  table  covers,  ana  the  sizes  cabled  for 
diflfer  from  the  English  trade.  This  is  because  the  proportion  of  board- 
ing houses  is  so  large  that  there  is  sale  for  a  large  size  of  table  cover, 
particularly  in  length.  This  firm  also  states  that  couch  covers  are 
scarcely  known  here.  As  the  furniture  usually  used  is  cheap  there  is 
not  much  demand  for  upholstery  for  recoverings.  It  is  also  stated  that 
they  observe  no  prejudice  against  American  goods  in  their  business. 

I  give  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  leading  concerns  in  Cape 
Town  who  handle  this  line  of  goods:  Cleghom  &  Harris,  44-46  Adder- 
ley  street;  Wm.  Duncan  &  Co. ,  82-84  Adderley  street;  J.  Garlick,  18-20 
Adderley  street;  Stuttaf ord  &  Co. ,  62-64  Adderley  street;  D.  Isaacs  & 
Co.,  88-98  Longmarket  street;  The  Louvre,  26  Plain  street. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  IMPORTATION  OP  CATTLE. 

,  The  following  schedule  has  been  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  dealing  with  the  regulations  that  are  to  affect  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  Madagascar,  Queensland,  and  the  United  States.  It 
reads: 

1.  Cattle  from  the  above-mentioned  countries  mav  be  landed  at  the 
ports  of  East  London,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Mossel  Bay,  subject  to 
inspection  and  the  issue  of  a  clean  certificate  at  such  port  as  provided 
by  law. 

2.  Cattle  from  the  United  States  of  America  may,  however,  be 
landed  at  the  port  of  Cape  Town,  also,  provided  they, are  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  in  the  subjoined  form: 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  undermentioned  cattle  are  free  from 
disease,  and  have  not  come  from  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  known 
as  red  water,  Texas  fever,  tick  fever,  or  tristeza  is  indigenous,  and  in 
which  healthy  cattle  from  noninfected  areas  are  liable  to  become 
infected  with  the  said  disease. 

Number  and  general  description  of  cattle,  — . 

Place  from  which  cattle  have  come, . 

Name  of  consignee  at  Cape  Town, 


Signature: 


Title, . 

Place, . 

Date, . 

The  certificate  must  be  signed  by  an  officer  specially  authorized  to 
perform  the  duty  by  the  Government  or  State  administration  of  the 
country  from  which  the  cattle  are  shipped.  ^  , 
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INCREASE  IN   EXPORTS, 


By  the  establishment  of  the  South  African  statistical  bureau  on  July 
1,  1905,  the  trade  returns  for  all  of  British  South  Africa  are  for  the 
first  time  treated  as  a  whole.  This  aflfords  an  interesting  occasion  for 
comparisons  in  the  report  just  published  for  the  first  quarter,  which 
for  exports  of  South  African  produce  was  $42,456,000;  imports, 
$39,044,000.  This  shows  a  credit  balance  of  trade  of  $3,412,000.  Here 
is  seen  a  symptom  that  the  long  stagnation  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Of  the  export  trade  Cape  Town  did  85.9  per  cent.  This,  however, 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  gold  shipments  pass  through  the  Cape 
Town  docks.  Of  the  entire  import  trade  the  British  porte  take  85.5 
per  cent,  the  remainder  going  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira.  Of  the  total 
imports  into  British  South  Africa  60.4  per  cent  come  from  Great 
Britain,  11.1  per  cent  from  other  British  possessions,  and  28.5  per 
cent  from  foreign  countries.  Of  the  exports  96.5  per  cent  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

One  quarter  of  the  total  importations  of  British  South  Africa  consists 
of  articles  of  food  and  drink  and  tells  the  story  of  the  cost  of  living  here. 
Manufactured  articles  form  64  per  cent  of  the  total  and  raw  material 
nearly  8  per  cent.  Eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  consists  of 
raw  material,  63  per  cent  of  gold,  21  per  cent  diamonds,  and  4  per  cent 
manufactured  articles. 

COTTON   GROWING   EXTENDING— MODERN  CITY  PROGRESS. 

Consul  Hollis,  of  Louren^o  Marquez,  furnishes  interesting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  Zambesia.     He  writer: 

The  unsatisfactory  transportation  facilities  in  these  regions  have 
already  been  commented  upon,  but  something  has  been  done  recently 
to  improve  them.  The  Portuguese  Government  has  made  a  wagon 
road  between  Tete  and  Chicoa,  and  good  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  construction  of  the  road  between  Fort  Jameson  and  Tete.  The 
town  of  Chinde  itself  is  steadily  increasing  in  size  and  in  imf)ortance. 
The  foreign  population  there  is  increasing  also.  Larger  houses  and 
better  kept  premises  are  making  the  port  look  much  more  civilized 
than  before.  It  has  asphalt  sidewalks,  an  ice  factory,  a  produce  mar- 
ket, and  five  hotels,  two  of  them  English,  all  well  kept  and  comfortable. 

An  Englit^h  company  has  been  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  Lower  Shire  River  district,  with  the 
result  that  cotton  of  unusually  long  staple  and  of  good  quality  has 
been  produced.  Encouraged  by  the  early  experiments,  over  2,000  acres 
are  now  under  cotton  cultivation,  and  machinery  has  been  ordered 
(presumably  from  Germany  or  England)  for  ginning  and  pressing  the 
crop.  No  artificial  irrigation  is  required  on  these  cotton  lands,  and  a 
yield  of  from  825  to  350  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre  is  hoped  for.  Owing 
to  the  alluvial  character  of  the  soil  it  is  not  expected  that  artifici^ 
fertilizers  will  be  required  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  addition  to  the:>e  cotton  prospects,  the  discoveries  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  coal  in  the  territories  of  the  Companhia  da  Zambesia  are 
regarded  as  important.  If  the  Berlin  princi[)als  of  the  German  engi- 
neers who  have  recently  been  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  mineral 
deposits  of  these  regions  are  satisfied  with  the  reports  that  have  been 
made  to  them,  considerable  developments  are  expected  on  the  two 
gold  fields  situated  100  to  150  miles  north  of  Tete. 
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The  prindpal  article  of  export  from  Nyassaland  is  coflfee,  which  is 
shipped  to  England  and  the  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
sugar  crop,  which  is  shipped  to  Portugal  in  Portuguese  steamers,  over 
75  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  these  rich  and  extensive 
countries  are  carried  on  German  steamers. 

SMALl.  AMERICAN   TRADE. 

American  goods  destined  for  Zambesia  or  for  Nyassaland,  when 
shipped  from  New  York,  must  be  transshipped  at  either  Hamburg, 
Duroan,  or  Louren^o  Marquez.  On  account  of  the  extra  expense 
incurred  by  these  transshipments,  the  rates  of  freight  from  New  York 
to  Chinde  and  to  Quilimane  are  about  double,  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  Durban  and  to  this  port.  As  a  result,  our  trade  with  these 
districts  is  very  small  indeed.  With  proper  transportation  facilities 
our  manufacturers  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  do  quite  a  good  busi- 
ness with  the  merchants  in  these  regions  in  agricultural  implements 
and  machinerv,  cotton  goods,  hardware  and  tools,  flour  ana  canned 
goods,  motor  boats,  and  stern-wheel  river  steamers. 


EAST  AFRICA. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  MAURITIUS. 

NEED  FOR  MODERN  CONVENIENCES — ROOM  FOR  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

Consul  Botkin,  of  Port  Louis,  writes  a  practical  letter  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  American  trade  on  the  island  of  Mauritius,  which  lies  off 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  He  points  out  the  special  need  there  of  mod- 
ern cook  stoves  and  household  appliances,  foodstuffs  in  cans  and  pack- 
ages, bicycles,  phonographs,  smoking  tobacco,  shoes,  and  clothing, 
and  advises  the  location  of  an  American  commercial  house  at  Port 
Louis  to  supply  these  and  other  lines.  What  Mr.  Botkin  says  about 
Mauritius  is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  merchants 
can  not  carry  the  expense  of  sending  individual  agents  they  should 
combine  and  send  one  man  to  represent  several  lines.  The  report 
will  repay  reading,  both  for  what  it  says,  but  most  of  all  for  what  it 
suggests.     It  follows: 

There  is  room  and  opportunity  here  for  American  enterprise,  but  to 
be  certain  of  results  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  cooperative  under- 
taking. There  would  not  be  enough  trade  in  any  one  line,  but  ample 
for  a  number  of  lines  pooled  under  a  single  management.  It  is  not 
good  policy  to  ship  American  goods  here  and  depend  upon  strangers 
to  find  a  market  for  them.  All  the  zeal  in  business  is  confined  to  some 
of  the  Indian  (Hindu)  traders,  whose  limited  capital  restricts  their 
operations.  Many  of  them,  however,  if  shown  and  directed  by  an 
American  manager,  would  develop  into  splendid  salesmen.  They  are 
lithe,  active,  keen,  intelligent,  and  of  pleasing  address.  To  them  it 
makes  no  difference  about  the  nationality  of  the  goods  to  be  sold.  The 
Chinese  merchants,  who  are  also  numerous,  have  little  of  the  Indian's 
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ambition.     There  are  so  few  English  engaged  in  trade  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  them  in  this  statement. 

Numerous  Frenchmen  are  engaged  in  trade,  but  they  would  have 
much  to  learn  before  they  could  successfully  hold  their  customers 
against  an  American  house  that  would  advertise  and  display  zeal  in 
*  *•  showing  goods. " 

NO   EFFORT  MADE  TO   SELL  GOODS. 

There  are  several  large  commission  firms  here  whose  warerooms  are 
filled  with  goods,  but  they  seek  no  customers  and  make  sales  only 
where  customers  seek  them.  No  representative  goes  about  to  solicit 
trade  or  push  wares  upon  the  market.  The  dust  of  several  years,  I 
am  told  by  an  Indian  tradesman,  is  upon  many  cases  of  goods  in  these 
warehouses.  The  account  for  stoi'age  m  the  meantime  accumulates,  and 
whenever  those  goods  shall  be  sold,  if  ever,  that  account  plus  com- 
mission will  deplete  the  amount  of  remittance.  Those  are  substan- 
tially the  words  used  bj^  m}"  informant. 

1  therefore  urge  the  establishment  of  an  American  supply  depot 
and  wholesale  and  retail  department  store  at  Port  Louis,  with  perhaps 
three  or  four  branch  retail  stores  at  interior  towns  on  the  lines  of  rail- 
way, the  farthest  of  which  would  be  within  an  hour's  reach  of  Port 
Louis.  Such  a  concern  could  handle  everything  American  that  might 
be  wanted,  and  there  are  many  things  which  these  people  would  want 
once  they  learn  their  use.  Here  is  a  population  of  375,000  people,  yet 
there  are  not  a  dozen  cookstoves  on  tnis  island.  All  cooking  is  done 
by  primitive  methods,  most  natives  never  having  seen  a  cooking  stove. 
Itere  is  a  splendid  opening  for  the  American  stove  trade.  The  same 
holds  good  as  to  washtubs,  clothes  wringers,  and  all  other  household 
articles. 

A   SALABLE   LINE   OF  MERCHANDISE. 

Flour  retails  here  at  12  cents  (Mauritian)  per  pound  for  Australian 
flour  and  10  cents  for  Indian  flour.  (The  American  cent  equals  three 
Mauritian  cents.)  The  flour  is  very  good.  If  American  flour  were 
sent  here,  much  of  it  should  be  put  up  in  5, 10,  and  25  pound  packages 
or  bags  to  accomodate  the  native  trade.  Corn  meal,  also  put  up  in 
small  packages,  would  find  a  good  sale,  also  canned  meats  and  some 
of  the  by-products  of  the  packing  houses,  evaporated  apples,  peaches, 
and  pears,  canned  tomatoes,  jams,  jellies,  and  lemon  juice  in  pint  and 
quart  bottles.  Many  American  special  manufactures,  such  as  cabinet 
baths,  gramaphones,  phonographs,  bicycles,  etc.,  could  be  sold.  Ameri- 
can pipe  smoking  tobacco  of  the  '•'plug-cut"  varieties  is  badly  needed. 
There  is  not  an  ounce  of  good  smoking  tobacco  in  this  island,  nor  any 
at  all  of  American  growth  and  manufacture. 

American  shoes,  of  soft  uppers  and  with  thick  soles;  American  light- 
weight, all-woolen  underwear  and  light-weight,  all-woolen  blankets; 
various  styles  of  cotton  cloth  and  fabrics;  many  American  books  and 
toys,  notions,  etc.,  would  all  sell  if  put  under  the  management  of 
American  talent.  I  would  urge  that  a  wide-awake,  dose-observing 
agent  should  be  sent  soon  to  look  this  field  over  and  make  up  an  invoice 
of  the  goods  and  wares  to  be  shipped.  He  should  have  authority  to 
lease  property.  This  consulate  would  be  glad  to  render  any  legitimate 
assistance.  Much  would  be  saved  on  the  shipping  account  if  all  goods 
were  loaded  at  New  York  and  shipped  direct  via  Cape  crf^xood  Hope. 
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THE  TARIFF. 

CHANGES  IN  RATES  AND  RULES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BRITISH   HOSIERY   DEPRESSION — REPORT   OF  THE   CHAMBERLAIN 
COMMISSION — lUGH   RATES  AFFECT  CARPET  INDUSTRY. 

Consul  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  calls  attention  to  the  various  opin- 
ions about  the  evil  effects  upon  British  trade  caused  by  the  imposition 
of  import  duties  upon  goods  going  into  foreign  countries.  Examples 
are  cited  giving  causes  for  the  decline  in  Great  Britain's  trade  and  to 
show  what  her  rivals  have  done.     He  writes: 

The  report  of  the  Chamberlain  tariff  commission  on  the  British 
hosiery  industry'  is  based,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses from  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  neighborhood.  The  evidence, 
altogether,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  British  hosiery  industry  is  declining 
under  the  stress  of  foreign  competition  and  dumping,  aided  bv  scien- 
tific tariff  systems.  The  general  secretary  of  the  hosiery  federation 
reports: 

^'The  importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into  our  markets  has  pre- 
vented any  advance  in  wages;  it  has  necessitated  the  removal  of 
machinery  into  country  districts,  especially  in  Leicestershire;  it  has 
also  created  the  need  for  improved  machines  of  a  simpler  type  worked 
bv  girls,  displacing  men  to  tne  extent  of  about  50  per  cent.  Tariffs — 
French,  German,  and  American — have  been  raised  which  have  excluded 
our  goods  in  some  cases  altogether.  Some  hundreds  of  our  members 
have  emigrated  from  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire;  causes — 
work  irregular  or  nothing  at  all  to  do." 

One  witness  said  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States: 

*'The  McKinley  tariff  seemed  to  knock  us  out  altogether,  and  we 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  the  Germans  really  were  not  so  much 
affected.  The  American  buyers  formerly  came  to  England,  stopped 
at  Nottingham  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  went  on  to  Germany. 
Now  they  go  to  German}^  and  do  not  come  near  Nottingham.     This  is 

Eartly  explained  by  the  fact  that  ours  are  heavier  goods,  and  the  duty 
its  them  harder."" 

GERMANY   DUMPS  HER   SURPLUS. 

German  competition  is  also  felt  in  Canada,  but  the  preferential  tariff 
reduces  its  force.     One  firm  states: 

**  No  part  of  trade  has  suffered  more  than  fancy  hosiery.  A  good 
trade  in  fancy  knitted  goods  was  formerly  done  with  the  United  States, 
but  this  has  gradually  been  killed  by  the  tariffs.  Fancy  knitted  waist- 
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coats,  etc.,  are  largely  imported  from  France  and  Belgimn,  while  Grer- 
many  is  said  to  fl(K)d  this  market  with  fancy  wool  knitted  goods  of  all 
kinds  when  her  trade  is  not  prosperous."  Cotton  hose  and  half  hose, 
formerly  obtained  entirely  from  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  are  now 
declared  to  be  imported  from  Germany  and  France  below  British  cost 
It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  in 
1903  the  Germans  reduced  rather  than  advanced  the  prices  of  cotton 
hose  in  this  market 

COTTON  UNDEEWEAR  FROM   EUROPE  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  serious  competition  from  Germany  and  France  in  fine  cot- 
ton underwear,  German  importations  having  been  sold,  it  is  averred, 
in  Great  Britain  at  15  per  cent  below  cost  The  Spanish  manufac- 
turers have  made  inroads  on  the  South  American,  Indian,  and  eolonial 
markets.  Bodices  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  Leicester  and 
Nottingham  firms  are  imported  from  Switzerland  and  Italv  below 
British  cost  Bodices  from  Germany  are  said  to  be  sold  in  England 
without  any  label  or  stamp  to  indicate  that  they  are  made  abroad,  and 
are  bought  by  the  public  as  British  goods.  Cotton  shirts  from  Hol- 
land and  G^i-many  are  imported  below  British  cost.  **  Cotton  fleece- 
lined  shirts  of  a  make  similar  to  ours,"  says  one  witness, "  are  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  this  country  at  20  per  cent  below  cost" 

FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

Of  all  Britain's  foreign  competitors,  it  appears  that  the  Germans  are 
the  most  serious,  but  in  regard  to  the  Continent  generallv,  witnesses 
are  substantially  agreed  that  the  markets  must  be  considered  lost.  ''  We 
do  not  think  that  anv  reciprocal  treatment  or  any  reduction  of  conti- 
nental tariffs  would  help  us  to  do  business  in  those  markets.  They  are 
self-supplied,  and  the  tmie  has  gone  by  for  us  to  have  anv  chance  of 
recovering  the  trade."  Members  of  another  firm  state  that  they  are 
of  '^opinion  that  no  reduction  would  enable  us  to  do  a  continental 
trade,  as  they  already  produce  more  goods  than  they  require  for  their 
own  consumption." 

Much  the  same  story  is  told  of  French  competition.  Great  Brj^n 
formerly  did  a  considerable  trade  with  France  m  hosiery,  but  it  is  said 
that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  market  has  been  practically 
closed  agamst  imports  from  the  Nottingham  district.  The  opponents 
of  the  recognized  object  of  the  Chamberlain  tariff  commission  in  col- 
lecting this  evidence  find  many  flaws  in  it,  and  particularly  emphasize 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  British  hosiery  industry,  wnich  is 
so  patent  that  no  one  can  deny  it.  Tariff  reformers  reply,  however, 
that  it  may  be  only  a  temporary  spurt,  like  others  that  have  come  and 
quickly  gone. 

EFFECT  OF  HIGH  TARIFF  RATES  ON  CARPET  INDUSTRY. 

Consul  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  reports  that  the  testimony  of  expert 
witnesses  before  the  Chamberlain  tariff  commission  in  regard  to  the 
British  enrpet  industry  is  to  the  effect  that  the  growing  competition 
of  continental  countries,  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East,  has  pre- 
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vented  the  natural  expansion  of  this  British  industry.     The  consul 
writes: 

Markets  forraerlv  almost  entirely  British  are  now  closed  to  British 
manufacturers  by  high  tariffs,  and  foreign  carpets  are  being  increas- 
ingly imported  into  the  British  home  and  colonial  markets,  though  the 
export  of  carj)ets  to  the  colonies  is  improving  under  preferential  tar- 
iflFs.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  has  oeen  an  added  adversity. 
The  conditions  of  British  trade  with  the  United  States  have  completely 
altered.  Up  to  1874  it  was  the  chief  market,  and  many  firms  state 
that  they  exported  largely  to  America.  As  recently  as  1886,  one  firm 
states,  29  per  cent  of  their  goods  went  to  the  United  States,  in  1902 
less  than  3  per  cent.  Since  then  the  United  States  trade  with  Great 
Britain  has  been  cut  off  by  the  high  tariffs  and  the  American  carpet 
industry  greatly  increased,  very  largely  with  the  aid  of  British  capital 
and  British  skill. 

With  regard  to  dumping,  especially  of  American  Axminsters,  much 
evidence  is  given.  Thus  a  few  years  ago  Axminsters  were  exported  to 
British  markets  below  the  current  price.  The  goods  were  surplus 
stock,  and  a  rebate  was  given  to  the  United  States  manufacturers  of 
the  duty  shown  to  be  paid  on  materials  employed  in  manufacture.  The 
dumping  which  took  place  in  1893  is  said  to  have  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  British  Axminster  trade  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  a 
scale  of  prices  which  has  become  permanent,  tnus  finally  reducing  the 
legitimate  profits  of  the  Axminster  trade.  It  also  has  had  a  paralyzing 
effect  on  tne  British  Brussels  trade,  which,  it  is  said,  will  probably 
never  recover.     No  recent  instances  of  dumping  are  quoted. 

CANADA   TO  THE   RESCUE. 

High  tariffs,  the  testimony  avers,  close  Finance  and  Germany  to 
British  carpets.  Fonnerly  the  trade  with  both  countries  was  large  and 
profiTtable.  France  even  competes  with  Great  Britain  in  her  home 
market,  and  Germany  underbids  this  country  in  neutral  markets. 
Apparently  the  only  pleasant  outlook  is  toward  Canada.  There  the 
preferential  tariff  is  reported  as  checking  foreign  competition  in  the 
carpet  trade  and  substantially  increasing  British  exports.  The  rate  of 
wagSs  in  the  British  carpet  industry  has  not  materially  changed,  but 
workers  receive  much  less  compensation  than  formerly  because  of 
Induced  time. 

GERMANY. 
RELATIONS  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  sends  the  report  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Sonneburg,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken: 

*'We  must  make  front  against  those  who  incline  toward  forcible 
measures  in  shaping  our  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  Such 
attempts  run  directly  counter  to  the  interests  of  Germany's  industries 
and  German  exports,  and  if  these  attempts  succeed  it  will  take  a 
long  time  for  the  Empire  to  get  over  it.  Although  the  American 
prohibitive  system  and  other  hardships  and  unfair  treatment  incident 
to  the  American  customs  administration  put  us  in  bad  humor,  we  must 
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do  all  that  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  a  friendly  way 
by  a  decided  but  prudent  course.  A  country  like  ours,  which  makes 
and  must  make  most  strenuous  efforts  to  conquer  foreign  markets, 
can  not  seriously  count  upon  success  by  adopting  a  rigorous  course  in 
tariff  matters.  Whoever  advocates  a  tariff  war  forgets  that  the  500 
million  marks  of  goods  we  annuallv  sell  to  the  United  States  come 
fnto  question;  that  the  relations  with  our  third  largest  customer  will 
be  interrupted  for  an  indefinite  time;  that  once  the  threads  of  inter- 
course are  torn  it  will  be  a  hard  task  to  tie  them  together  again. 
Finally,  such  a  war-tariff  champion  overlooks  the  injury  caused  to  our 
working  population.  Our  tariff  war  with  Russia  in  1893  dealt  our 
economic  system  severe  blows.  Our  conflict  with  Canada  has  seriously 
decreased  our  exports  to  that  country. 

"  What  the  consequences  would  be  to  us  in  case  our  trade  relations 
with  such  an  immensely  more  impoiiant  country  as  the  United  States 
were  to  be  broken  off  we  need  not  detail;  they  are  self-evident." 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Sonneberg  represents  an  important 
manufacturing  district  of  Germany  in  the  lines  of  toys,  china  and 
glassware,  and  many  other  articles.  Of  the  total  exportation  of  Ger- 
man toys  to  the  United  States  the  Sonneberg  district  supplied  53  per 
cent. 

NEW  CLASSIFICATION   FOR  HARTOLIN. 

Several  months  ago  a  question  was  brought  before  the  Department 
of  State  by  Messrs.  Hagens,  Anthony  &  Co.,  of  Bremen,  as  to  the 
rate  of  duty  imposed  in  Germany  upon  *•'  black  grease,"  a  cneap  resid- 
uum in  the  tanks  of  cotton  oil  mills,  which  is  texed  at  the  same  rate 
as  cotton  oil  itself.  Hagens,  Anthony  &  Co.  made  complaint  that 
another  substance  called  '^hartolin,"  which  is  produced  from  "black 
grease,"  was  taxed  at  a  much  lower  rate.  This  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  imperial  German  ministry  for  foreign  affairs 
by  Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  United  States  ambassador,  who  inquired 
whether  a  mistake  might  not  have  been  mad^  in  the  assessment  or  dutj 
upon  "hartolin."  Ambassador  Tower  reports  that  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry  the  ministry  declares  that  an  investigation  of  this  question  has 
been  made  by  the  Government  chemists  and  that  they  have  found  that 
the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Hagens,  Anthony  &  Co.  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  namely,  that  the  substance  hartolin  was  regarded  occa- 
sionally at  certain  custom  houses  in  Germany  as  "  waste  "  material 
and  assessed  at  a  lower  rate  than  "black  grease,"  but  that  a  new 
chemical  examination  having  now  been  made  at  the  State  laboratoiy 
in  Hamburg  of  the  substance  called  "hartolin,"  that  substance  is 
found  to  be  "chiefly  a  mixture  of  solid  fatty  acids  obtained  from 
cotton-seed  oil,  as  much  of  the  oleic  acid  as  possible  having  been 
extracted  from  it,"  and  that  consequently  it  is  no  longer  considered  to 
be  "  waste"  material  and  is  classed  under  the  heading,  "  Products  of 
oil  mills,"  and  being  uniformly  rated  as  such  will  not  be  taxed  here- 
after in  Germany  at  a  lower  rate  than  "  black  grease." 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'    SAMPLES.  ;    I    :' 

•'     •>     I- 

Consul-General  Wright  reports  from  Munich  that  the  Royal  Bavarian 
ministry  of  the  exterior  has  given  notice  to  interested  parties  (v^pecially 
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traders  in  gold  and  silver  goods,  jewelry,  watches,  precious  stones,  etc.) 
as  follows: 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which 
enters  into  force  on  January  1,  1906,  contains  the  provision  that  com- 
mercial travelers  who  carry  official  cards  of  identification  are  allowed 
to  carry  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  samples  and  goods  that  is  per- 
mitted to  the  home  traveler.  In  Switzerland  there  is  a  federal  law 
permitting  tmvelei*s  to  carry  goods  for  immediate  delivery  to  whole- 
salers or  middlemen,  when  this  is  necessary  for  the  business  of  the 
agent.  Petitions  to  obtain  this  privilege  must  be  addressed  to  the 
'government  of  the  canton  to  be  first  canvassed. 

SWITZERLAND. 
NEW   CUSTOMS  TARIFF   RATES. 

The  new  customs-tariff  act  went  into  force  January  1,  1906.  It 
would  have  been  applied  to  all  American  goods  if  the  Federal  Council 
had  not  on  June  30,  1905,  passed  a  law  stipulating  that  the  minimum 
tariff  should  be  applied  to  American  products.  The  conventional  tariff 
applies  to  German  and  Italian  products  as  the  treaties  between  these 
countries  have  not  yet  been  signed.  Portugal  is  the  only  country 
affected  by  the  general  tariff.  The  following  comparative  table  shows 
the  rates  of  duties  on  the  articles  named  per  220  pounds: 


Rates  per  220  pounds. 


Articles. 


Bicycles , 

Fruits: 

Dried  with  stones 

Dried  without  stones 

Hides,  American,  undressed 

India-rubber  articles 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Machines- 
Sewing 

Agricultural 

Tool 

Pipes 

Leather,  manufacture  of: 

Boots  and  shoes,  fine 

Sole. 


Oil: 


All  other . 


Petroleum  and  bitumen . 
Tar. 


Turpentine . 

Vegetal 

Provisions: 
Lard. 


Meat,  salted  and  smoked 

Margarin 

Oleomargarine 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Leaf. 


Watch  cases: 

Finished 

Unfinished 

Wood,  sawed,  cabinetmakers'. 


a  Piece. 


1891.       j 

(feneral 
tariff  now 
applied.    I 


819. 


S26.0 


1. 

2.) 
2.! 

14.. 

4.  J 

19.: 
19.: 


1906. 


General 
tariff. 


30 

a$3.86 

965 

115 
19H 

.965 

1.93 

.115 

.193 

772 
772 
772 
115 

3.86 
1.54 
8.86 
.193 

09 
08 
54 

$28.95 
4.63 
4.63 

24 

24 

oas 

193 

.24 

.24 

Free. 

.193 

965 

895 
896 

.%5 
3. 86 
8.86 
2. 412 

48 
825 

38.60 
4.825 

30 
30 
096 

19.30     1 

3.08     1 

.289 

1906. 


Conven- 
tional 
tariff. 


a«2.31 

.965 

1.93 

.115 

.096 


1.54 
1.36 
2.70 
.116 

115.44 
8.08 
3.08 

.24 

.24 

Free. 

.096 

.966 
2.70 
3.86 
2. 412 

38.60 
4.826 

19.30 

3.08 

.193 
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ARGENTINA. 
CHANGES  IN   RATES  EFFECTIVE   FROM  JANUARY  1. 

Minister  Beaupr^,  of  Argentina,  reports  that  the  new  tariff  law 
passed  early  in  December  became  effective  January  1.  The  minister 
writes: 

There  have  been  some  changes  in  the  import  duties  on  articles  in 
which  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  inter- 
ested, but  just  what  the  definite  results  will  be  can  not  be  stated  until 
the  tariff  of  values  has  been  completed  and  published.  A  conmaission 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  finance  has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  the  work  of  revising  the  tariff  of  values  and  its  labors  will  be  con- 
cluded some  time  during  the  present  week.  It  is  apparently  within 
the  power  of  this  commLssion,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister of  finance,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  duties  imposed  by  Congress 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  values  of  articles.  If  the  tariff  of  values 
had  been  prepared  in  time  for  the  information  and  consideration  of 
Congress,  that  body  would  have  had  a  real  basis  for  an  intelligent 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  imports. 

The  method  of  assessing  the  tariffs  in  this  country  is,  chiefly,  to  fix 
an  arbitrary  value  upon  the  unit  of  each  particular  article  and  then 
place  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  fixed  valuation.  Upon  a,  small  number 
of  articles  the  declared  value  is  accepted,  while  specific  duties  are 
imposed  in  comparatively  few  instances. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  adjustment  of  the  tariffs  is  a  function  of  Con- 
gress, while  the  fixing  of  values  is  a  prerogative  of  the  minister  of 
finance.  Until  the  work  of  the  latter  has  been  completed  I  can  make 
no  comparisons  or  comments  except  to  say  that  there  have  been  no 
changes  of  a  sensational  character.  The  executive  message  accom- 
panying the  bill  as  presented  to  Congress  recommended  a  "gradual 
but  prudent  reduction  of  customs  duties,"  and  it  may  be  that  on  the 
whole  this  policy  has  been  pursued,  but  the  reductions  have  been  very 
slight,  if  at  all,  while  in  some  instances  there  have  been  material 
increases,  due  to  the  appeal  for  protection  from  national  industries. 

COSTA  RICA. 
CHANGES  IN  EARTHENWARE   AND  PORCELAIN   DUTIES. 

Consul  Caldwell,  of  San  Jose,  furnishes  the  following  translation  of 
a  decree  issued  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  announcing  changes  in 
classifications  and  assessments  of  duties  pn  earthenware  and  porcelain, 
which  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  February: 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  questions  which  frequently  arise  at 
the  custom-houses  regarding  the  appraisement  of  earthenware  and  por- 
celain, in  use  of  the  power  conferred  bv  article  1  of  decree  No.  46,  of 
July  16,  1888,  it  is  decreed— 

Article  1.  In  future  all  articles  of  earthenware  and  porcelain, 
imported  as  any  kind  of  table  service,  as  cups,  plates,  large  dishes, 
fruit  dishes,  etc.,  jugs,  pitchers,  tureens,  finger  bowls  ("lavabos"), 
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and  other  pieces  for  the  table,  illumination  and  other  domestic  uses, 
shall  be  classiBed  for  purposes  of  appraisement  as: 

(1)  Pieces  of  earthenware  or  flint  plain  and  without  ornament. 

(2)  Pieces  of  earthenware  or  flint  worked  (embossed)  or  ornamented. 

(3)  Pieces  of  porcelain  plain  and  without  ornament,  and 

(4)  Pieces  of  porcelain  worked  or  ornamented. 

Article  2.  lo  the  first  group  belong  those  pieces  made  of  earth  or 
flint  for  any  of  the  uses  indicated,  always  provided  they  are  entirely 

Elain  and  without  ornament,  relief,  open  work,  or  decorations  of  any 
ind.  Pieces  of  this  group  shall  pay  duty  of  ^"0.10  ($0.0465)  per 
kilogram  (2^  pounds). 

Article  3.  In  the  second  group  are  included  the  same  pieces  of 
earth  or  flint  described  in  article  1,  but  having  embossment,  relief, 
ornaments,,  or  decorations  of  whatever  kind.  Pieces  of  this  group 
shall  pay  ^0.15  ($0,069)  per  kilogram. 

Article  4.  To  the  third  group  belong  the  said  pieces  for  table  serv- 
ice, illumination,  and  other  domestic  uses  which  are  of  porcelain,  but 
which  have  no  ornaments,  relief,  open  work  (embossment),  nor  decora- 
tions—that is  to  sa}^  which  are  entirely  plain  merchandise  of  this 
group — shall  pay  ^0.20  ($0,093)  per  kilogram. 

Article  5.  To  group  4  belong  the  pieces  of  porcelain  aforesaid 
which  have  ornaments  or  decorations,  wnatever  tnay  be  their  number 
or  quality.  Merchandise  of  this  group  shall  pay  ^0.25  ($0,116)  per 
kilogram. 

Article  6.  The  pieces  of  groups  1  and  2  differ  from  those  of  3  and 
4  in  that  besides  bemg  clearer  ana  more  shiny  (glossy)  they  are  trans- 
lucent, a  property  wanting  in  the  latter. 

Article  7.  The  pieces  designed  for  the  same  uses,  which  are  of 
white  paste  or  of  copper-colored  granite,  that  called  Japan  ware,  and 
the  black,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  assessed  as  earthenware,  or  flint 
(groups  1  and  2),  according  as  they  are  or  are  not,  worked,  painted, 
embossed,  or  enameled,  or  in  anyway  ornamented. 

Article  8.  The  duties  here  decreed  are  not  subject  to  the  50  per 
cent  (increase)  fixed  by  decree  of  April  27,  1901. 

Consul  Caldwell  also  reports  that  the  exemption  from  impost  duties 
on  corn  and  beans  has  been  further  extended  from  December  31, 1905,- 
until  July  1,  1906. 

MEXICO. 

amendments  to  the  new  law. 

Consul  Le  Roy,  of  Durango,  advises  that  the  Mexican  Congress  has 
passed  a  law,  just  promulgated  by  the  Executive,  whereby  the  new 
tariff  which  went  into  effect  on  September  1  last  is  amended  with 
respect  to  coffee  in  the  bean,  cotton  thread  on  spools,  and  malt  for  the 
manufacture  of  beer. 

The  tariff  admitting  ''coffee  in  the  bean,  husked  or  not,"  free  of 
duty  is  amended  to  impose  10  cents  Mexican  currency  duty  upon  the 
net  kilogram. 

"Cotton  thread  in  balls,  skeins,  and  spools,  $1.40  per  net  kilogram," 
is  amended  to  read:  ''Cotton  thread  in  balls  and  skeins,  $1.40  per  net 
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kilogram;"  and  "Cotton  thread  on  spools,  $0.07  for  every  1,000 
meters." 

There  is  also  added:  "Barley  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  beer 
(malt),  $0.05  per  gross  kilogram." 

It  is  further  provided:  "This  law  will  commence  to  have  effect  the 
15th  day  of  February,  1906,  and  therefore  the  duties  here  provided 
will  be  applied  to  merchandise  which  arrives  at  the  ports  and  frontiers 
of  the  Republic  after  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  February  14." 

DANISH   WEST   INDIES. 
PROPOSED   LEGISLATION   BY  THE   HOME   GOVERNMENT. 

Charge  George  L.  Lorilldrd  reports  from  the  legation  at  C!open- 
hagen  tnat  an  important  change  in  the  tariff  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
is  pending.  Finance  Minister  Lassen  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Danish 
Folkething  for  an  increase  and  seveml  other  reform  bills  referring  to 
the  West  Indies  were  proposed  by  the  Government,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  aim  at  the  direct  representation  of  the  islands  in  the 
Danish  Rigsdag,  the  reduction  of  the  powers  of  the  governor,  and 
the  practical  autonomy  of  the  islands.  A  bill  for  improvements  in  the 
harbor  of  St.  Thomas  was  also  proposed. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Lassen  stated  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  deficit  in  the  West  India  budget  had  amounted  to  an  aver- 
age of  445,000  kroner  per  year.  By  the  aid  of  the  increase  in  the 
tariff  he  hopes  that  this  deficit  will  be  reduced  to  about  270,000  kroner, 
which  sum  can  be  provided,  he  believes,  from  the  receipts  of  the  West 
Indian  lottery,  which  during  its  two  years  existence  has  shown  a  profit 
to  the  Government  of  122,000  and  150,000  kroner  per  year,  respec 
tively.  All  of  these  bills  were  well  received  b}^  the  members  of  the 
Folkething  and  are  favorably  critcised  in  most  of  the  newspapers. 

The  tariff  bill  proposes  an  increase  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John  to  6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  specific  tariff  now  in  force  at 
St.  Croix  is  not  to  be  changed  for  the  present.  An  export  duty  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  be  assessed  on  all  sugars  exported  from 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  but  this  tax  will  not  produce  much  revenue, 
as  little  or  no  sugar  is  raised  at  St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  totally  dependent  on  its  sugar  export,  and  is  not  to  be  taxed. 

VENEZUELA; 
ADDITIONAL   DUTY   DECREE   MODIFIED. 

Consul  Moffat,  of  La  Guaira,  reports  that  the  resolution  of  May  23, 
1904,  imposing  an  additional  duty  of  30  per  cent  (penalty)  on  all 
imports  entered  at  Venezuelan  port.s,  transshipped  or  originating  at 
West  Indian  ports,  was  rescinded  by  resolution  of  the  Executive  on 
Januaiy  12,  11)06,  only  such  portion  of  the  resolution  to  remain  in 
force  and  effect  as  related  to  imports  originating  at  West  Indian  ports 
and  embarked  and  not  covered  by  invoice  eertiiied  at  a  point  of  ship- 
ment abroad  and  without  the  territorv  named. 
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COTTON  CULTURE. 
EFFORTS  FOR  ITS  EXTENSION. 

RESULTS  OBTAINED  IN  THE  COLONIES  OF  EUROPE. 

GOVERNMENT  ACTIVELY   ENCOURAGING    THE    MOVEMENT— OUTCOME    OF 

EXPERIMENTS. 

Consul  Pike,  of  Zittau,  furnishes  the  following  report  on  the  move- 
ment being  made  by  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  in  Germany,  with 
assistance  from  the  Government,  in  growing  cotton  in  the  colonies  of 
the  Empire,  and  which  is  especially  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
labors  of  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association: 

The  steps  taken  and  the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  cotton 
production  by  the  (ierman  Government  have  assumed  such  importance 
that  they  merit  a  place  in  review  of  industrial  subjects.  There  can  no 
longer  be  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  united  and  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  German  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  to  devise  some  means 
of  becoming  independent  of  the  American  cotton  supply. 

The  gambling  fluctuation  in  raw  cotton  is  so  great,  and  the  specu- 
lative manipulation  has  injected  such  an  element  of  uncertainty  to 
the  manufacture,  that  the  t^itation  seems  to  be  general  in  Europe 
to  devise  some  way  of  independence  from  what  is  termed  the 
"intolerable  yoke  of  the  American  speculator."  Besides  a  united 
and  concerted*  movement  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  the  Govern- 
ments are  lending  substantial  support  and  encouragement  to  the  every 
effort  in  this  direction.  Never  was  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
as  a  controller  of  the  world's  cotton  emphasized  as  in  the  pending  tariff 
difficulty  with  Germany.  In  the  event  of  a  tariff  war  there  are  few  of 
the  manufactured  products  the  United  States  now  buys  from  Ger- 
many that  can  not  be  bou<jht  from  England  and  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany  must  Iniy  upward  of  $110,000,000  of  raw  cotton 
from  the  United  States  or  close  down  her  great  mills.  The  disad- 
vantage is  too  great  not  to  be  appreciated. 

THE   PROGRESS   MADE. 

Relative  to  the  progress  made  in  German  colonial  cotton  growing, 
an  interesting  report  made  by  Mr.  Karl  Supf,  president  of  the  colonial 
committee  of  economics,  was  recentlv  published  in  the  "Deutsche 
WoUen-Gewerbe."  In  speaking  of  t\\e  different  colonies,  Mr.  Supf 
says  that  in  Togo,  since  the  report  of  last  spring,  cotton  cultivation 
has  developed  in  normal  proportions.  During  the  planting  time  (June 
and  July)  there  was  much  inquiry  for  seed  in  all  districts.     In  order 
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to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  an  earlier  sowing  of  maize  and  pea- 
nuts was  made,  the  waste  of  these  plants  being  afterwards  used  as 
fertilizers.  In  the  matter  of  preparation  of  the  ground  a  new  method 
of  destroying  grass  and  weeds  is  being  tried  by  sowing  plants  with 
branching  roots,  such  as  American  peas,  etc.  Should  this  method 
prove  successful  a  perennial  species  of  cotton  can  be  planted  out, 
which  would  have  the  advantage  of  bearing  only  the  cost  of  harvesting 
after  the  first  year. 

From  the  harvest  of  1904-5  there  have  been  shipped  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  from  the  port  of  Lome  to  Germany  500  bales  of  500  pounds 
each.  Transport  to  the  coast  is  rendered  \evy  difficult.  From  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kpando  and  Kete-Ki*atyi  the  cotton  is  sent  to  the  English  port 
of  Adda,  via  the  River  Volta,  for  shipment.  The  committee  also  hopes 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Reichstag  to  extend  the  railway  from 
Lome  to  ralime  (76  miles),  which  at  present  only  runs  to  Noeppe  (17 
to  18  miles),  and  was  opened  on  August  28.  The  Woermann  Steam- 
ship Company's  freight  rate  since  the  1st  of  Julv  is  42.50  marks 
($10.12)  plus  10  per  cent  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,200  pounds).  The 
personnel  of  the  cotton  inspection  committee  consists  of  G.  H.  Pape, 
inspector  of  cotton,  and  a  commercial  assistant,  w  ith  headquarters  at 
Lome;  Ch.  Potthoff,  planter,  and  Otto  Frantzke,  mechanical  engineer. 
The  school  of  cotton  culture  at  Nuatscha  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  colored  American,  John  W.  Robinson. 

Judging  from  experiments  made  in  Lagos,  Dahomev,  and  To^o,  the 
chances  of  success  in  cotton  culture  are  increased  on  the  palm-oil  l>elt; 
first,  from  the  fact  that  the  minfalls  are  sparse  and  the  possibility  of 
keeping  cattle;  and  second,  because  no  otner  native  product  is  culti- 
vated. The  estimated  harvest  of  this  year's  trials  in  the  Atakpame 
district  is  200  bales  of  500  pounds,  and  the  Sakode  district  is  an  espe- 
cially promising  cotton  country.  The  well-populated  northern  districts 
are  able  to  produce,  besides  cotton,  india  rubber,  maize,  and  rice  in 
great  quantities,  but  the  development  of  these  districts  can  not  at  pres- 
ent be  undertaken  as  there  are  no  transport  facilities.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  increased  cotton  culture  the  committee  is  now  tiying  to  obtain 
reliable  information  as  to  the  paying  prospects  of  a  continuation  of 
the  interior  railway  from  Palime  to  Atakpame,  about  56  miles. 

EXTENT  AND  QUALITY  OF  CROP. 

Speaking  further  of  the  German  East  African  Colony,  Mr.  Supf 
stated  that  about  1,000  bales  of  500  pounds  of  the  1904  harvest  have 
been  shipped  from  its  ports.  Cotton  grown  in  the  districts  of  the 
Victoria  rJyanza  Lake  and  the  Kilima-Njaro  Mountains  is  conve^^ed  by 
the  Uganda  railway  to  the  English  port  of  shipment,  Mombasa.  This 
colony  again  greatly  increased  its  cotton  area  during  the  planting 
season,  January-March.  Besides  05,000  kilograms  (131,300  pounds)  of 
Egyptian  seed  there  were  distributed  10,000  kilograms  (20,200  pounds) 
of  Togo  seed. 

Since  June  30,  1905,  the  commissariat  of  the  committee  has  been 
established  at  Dar-es-Salem.  The  commissioner,  John  Booth,  w  ho  has 
had  sevei-al  years  of  practical  experience  in  East  Africa  studied  cotton 
culture  in  Egypt  before  takingover  this  post.  On  his  staff  there  are  H. 
J,  Wiebusch,  director  of  the  school  of  cotton  cu  Iture  at  Rufidji,  Inspector 
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of  Machinery  Otto  Kretzschmar,  and  Basile  Pesanis,  Egyi)tian  cotton 
classing  expert.  An  estimate  of  the  autumn  harvest  in  this  colony  is 
not  possible  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  but  according  to  the  commis- 
sioner's report  the  various  communities  of  the  colony  are  keeping  up 
their  orders  for  seed  for  the  coming  season,  January-March,  1906. 
As  in  Togo,  the  committee  is  endeavoring  to  place  the  ginning  stations 
in  the  hands  of  firms  established  in  the  colony  and  to  persuade  them  to 
buy  the  mw  product.  The  negotiations  with  the  German  East  African 
Company  have  come  to  a  standstill  on  account  of  the  rising  of  the 
natives. 

METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE. 

The  press  has  stated  that  one  of  the  causes  for  the  native  rising  is 
the  means  employed  for  the  persuasion  of  the  people  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  For  tliis  reason  the  committee  has  proved,  that 
corresponding  to  the  existing  conditions  in  German  East  Africa,  the 
introduction  of  cotton  culture  should  be  done  principally  in  connec- 
tion with  the  communities,  missions,  and  European  planters.  From 
none  of  these  sources  is  the  committee  aware  that  any  unfair  means 
have  been  resorted  to  in  obtaining  native  labor,  although  its  personnel 
only  comes  into  direct  communication  with  the  natives  through  the 
school  of  cotton  culture  at  Rufidji,  whereabout  100  scholars  and  work- 
men are  engaged  under  the  direction  of  the  German-American,  H.  J. 
Wiebusch.  The  scholars  are  young  natives  chosen  from  the  districts 
of  Mrogoro,  Mohorro,  Kilwa,  and  Lindi,  and  are  paid  by  the  com- 
mittee 0.32  marks  (8  cents)  per  day,  and  the  laborers  0.22  marks  (5i 
cents). 

From  the  Camaroons  the  first  large  sample  shipment,  22  bales  from 
the  Bamum  district,  were  forwarded  in  July  to  two  large  cotton  spin- 
ners in  Leipzig  and  Chemnitz.  The  result  of  these  tests  show  that 
this  cotton  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  American  low  middling 
only.  The  committee  proposes  a  journey  in  the  Bamum  and  Bali 
States  by  a  cotton  expert  m  order  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
.  native  chiefs  for  supplying  seed,  hand  gins,  presses,  etc.,  free  of 
charge,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  rational  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing. The  export  capacity  of  the  Bamum  and  Bali  States  will  largely 
depend  on  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting  these  districts  with 
the  coast. 

MEXICO. 
BRITISH   INVITED   TO   CULTIVATE   IDLE   LANDS. 

Consul  Le  Roy,  of  Durango,  dwells  on  the  Mexican  cotton  produc- 
tion, quoting  considerably  from  Manuel  Diaz  Barraga  of  the  Mexican 
financial  agency  in  London,  who  calls  the  attention  of  British  capi- 
talists to  Mexico  as  a  new  field  to  secure  cotton  supplies.  Senor 
Barraga  says  "if  all  the  lands  best  situated  for  cotton  cultivation  were 
taken  into  account,  the  Mexican  Republic  could  easily  become  a 
redoubtable  rival  of  the  United  States  and  India."  Mr.  Le  Roy 
writes: 

The  figures  which  this  writer  gives  for  Mexico's  production  of 
cotton  in  1903  show  what  a  preponderating  share  of  the  crop  is  pro- 
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duced  in  the  Laguna  district,  embracing  a  strip  of  the  State  of  Coahuila 
and  smaller  adjacent  portions  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua  States. 

Of  the  total  83,500,000  pounds  produced  in  1903  four-fifths  came  from 
this  cotton  belt.  Senor  Barraga  believes  that  cotton  culture  would  prove 
successful  over  a  much  wider  area.  Heeays:  ''In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
zone,  principally  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamaulipas,  good  lands 
for  cotton  culture  abound.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacifac  one  may  say 
that  all  the  littoral  is  suitable  for  cotton.  In  the  State  of  Sonora,  the 
valleys  of  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  rivers,  the  valley  of  the  Fuerte  River 
in  Sinaloa,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  the  land  is  veiy  fertile.  In 
the  Santiago  Valley,  Tepic,  five  times  as  much  land  could  be  cultivated 
and  an  enormous  crop  easily  gathered.  The  States  of  Jalisco,  Micho- 
acan,  Oaxaca,  and  Guerrero  are  particularly  favored  by  nature.  The 
lands  of  the  Laguna  district  in  Coahuila  and  Durango  are  the  most  fav- 
orable for  cotton,  and  they  are  irrigated  by  works  constructed  on  the 
Nazas  River. 

Concerning  the  length  of  the  Mexican  staple,  Senor  Barraga  states 
that  some  Guerrero  cotton  measures  37  millimeters,  some  from  Chiapas 
only  23  millimeters,  while  other  districts  produce  fiber  of  varying 
lengths  between  these. 

AMERICAN   COTTON   WILL  LONG   BE   NECESSARY. 

The  statistics  show  that  as  yet  Mexico  has  to  import  from  the 
United  States  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  raw  cotton  used  in  her  mills, 
which  in  turn  do  not  produce  all  the  cotton  fabrics,  and  especially  not 
the  finer  grades,  used  in  the  country.  Exports  to  Mexico  nave  varied 
from  9,261,000  pounds  to  33,253,000  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
highest  figure  bemg  for  1903,  the  190-1  figures  being  28,085,0(X)  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,333,000,  exclusive  of  linters,  this  being  the  highest  value 
yet  recorded  in  this  line  of  trade.  Thus  the  takings  of  American  cot- 
ton fiber  exhibijt,  on  the  whole,  an  upward  tendency,  in  correspondence 
with  the  development  of  this  textile  industry  in  Mexico,  despite  the 
increase  of  Mexican  fiber  production. 

FUTURE  MANUFACTURING  SURPLUS  MUST  HAVE  OUTLET. 

Consul  Le  Roy  sends  a  translation  from  the  Contemporary  Review 
of  Mexico  which  discusses  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  market  for  that 
country's  future  factory  surplus.  This  subject  engages  the  attention 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  last  year  sent  a  commission  to  study 
trade  conditions  in  Central  and  South  America.  The  question  also 
arises  of  the  necessity  of  Government  assistance  to  navigation  designed 
'to 'foster  such  trade. 

The  article  recalls  that  only  three  years  ago  Mexican  cloth  factories 
had'their  warehouses  filled  to  the  roof  with  surplus  goods,  and  *'Sve 
can-  now,  speaking  seriously  and  not  as  dreamers,  call  ourselves  pro- 
ducers of  cotton  fabrics,  bet^r,  manufactured  tobacco,  common  pottery 
and  earthenware,  fibers,  cordage,  foot  wear,  and  several  other  articles. 
Of  these  we  can  only  ofter  the  tobaccos  and  the  fibers  to  United  States 
and  Europe,  for  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  sell  them  fabrics, 
beer,  or,  in  general,  all  those  articles  which  their  markets  produce  at 
much  lower  prices  and  better  quality  than  our  own." 
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SUBSIDIZED  STEAMSHIP  LINES  NEEDED. 

The  Review  therefore  concludes  that  their  ideal  market  is  Central 
and  South  America,  whose  people  are  akin  and  whose  daily  wants  are 
the  same.  But  "  bounties  to  navigation  are  neceijsary  to  establish 
direct  communication  between  our  ports  and  those  of  the  countries 
that  can  buy  the  products  of  Mexican  industry.  The  same  conclusion 
was  reached  by  the  Mexi<*an  commission  recently  sent  to  South  Amer- 
ica. France,  with  a  powerful  marine,  spends  annually  $11,000,000  in 
*  bounties  to  navigation;  Germany  pays  to  a  single  company  (the  North 
German  Lloyd)  $2,000,000;  Italy,  $3,500,000;  Japan,  $3,750,000,  and 
England,  the  queen  of  the  seas,  subsidizes  a  single  line  (the  Cunard) 
with  $5,500,000.  In  the  face  oif  such  efforts  it  is  not  asking  much  of 
Mexico  that  she  spend  $2,500,000  or  $3,000,000  gold  every  year  in 
creating  and  maintaining  communication  with  countries  to  the  south, 
which  may  be,  perchance,  the  onlj'  patrons  of  our  industry." 

WEST  INDIES. 
SUCCESSFUL   CULTIVATION   IN   ST.    VINCENT. 

Consul  Clare,  of  Barbados,  furnishes  a  clipping  from  the  St.  Vincent 
Times  which  deals  with  the  value  of  lands  in  that  island  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  sea-island  cotton.  The  success  that  has  attended  the 
experiment  of  cultivating  cotton  on  the  island  has  materially  advanced 
the  price  of  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  staple.  The  Times  says 
that  infusion  of  new  blood  in  the  planting  community  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  colony,  but  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  in  possession 
of  land  suitable  for  cotton  cultivation  would  dispose  of  their  holdings 
except  at  very  high  prices.     Consul  Clare  writes: 

The  island  of  St.  Vincent  is  about  90  miles  west  of  Barbados,  and  is 
within  this  consular  district.  The  experiments  in  growing  cotton  have 
been  successful,  and  the  prospects  for  that  new  industry  are  bright. 
The  more  prosperous  the  island  becomes  the  greater  our  trade  will  be, 
as  the  increasea  purchasing  power  of  the  people  will  result  in  larger 
importations  from  the  Unitea  States,  principally  in  food  stuffs,  lumber, 
refined  petroleum,  and  hardware.  In  a  few  years  other  lines  of  goods 
which  are  now  imported  from  Great  Britain  will  be  purchased  from 
the  United  States. 

SUDAN. 
SATISFACTORY    RESULTS    FROM   AMERICAN   SEED. 

Consul  Covert,  of  Lyon,  reports  the  results  of  experimenting  in 
the  gi'owing  of  cotton  in  the  Sudan.     He  writes: 

The  possibility  of  raising  cotton  in  the  French  Sudan,  or  in  any  of 
the  French  colonies  or  protectorates,  is  always  a  subject  of  interest  in 
industrial  circles  of  France.  In  the  season  ot  1903-4  it  was  discovered 
that  a  variety  of  seeds  imported  from  the  United  States  produced  sat- 
isfactory results  when  cultivated  according  to  native  methods.     During 
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the  season  1904-5  there  was  a  continuous  lack  of  rain  and  but  few  tons 
of  cotton  were  produced,  the  quality  being  very  satisfactory.  Twenty 
tons  of  cotton  seeds  had  been  ordered  by  cable  from  the  United  States, 
but  as  they  arrived  late  only  a  small  portion  was  planted,  but  the  seeds 
used  produced  100  tons  of  good  cotton.  To  buy  this  cotton  and  to  ship 
it  to  the  cotton  mills  of  France  $48,250  was  subscribed  by  gentlemen  in 
Paris  interested  in  the  business.  The  mills  that  have  used  the  cotton 
pronounce  it  a  very  superior  article,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Sudan 
can  be  relied  upon  in  the  near  future  to  contribute  largely  to  the  needs 
of  the  cotton  mills  of  France.  Some  people  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  France  will  be  able  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Sudon  for  her 
cotton,  but  no  one  posted  on  the  subject  expects  any  such  result  for 
many  years  to  come. 

QUALITY   AND   PRICES. 

I  have  corresponded  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation, of  Paris,  who  writes  me  a  long  letter  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  says: 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  anv  satisfactory  statistics  at  present  because, 
to  this  time,  we  have  appliecf  ourselves  to  the  studv  of  the  land  where 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  could  be  carried  on  with  \)est  results  and  the 
varieties  to  be  planted  in  each  district.  Our  efforts  have  not  been 
directed  to  quantity  so  much  as  to  quality.  Our  policy  has  thus  been 
opposed  to  that  or  the  British  Cotton  (xrowing  Association,  which 
endeavored  to  export  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  the  first  year  of 
its  work.  We  have,  however,  reached  a  very  important  result  in 
determining  the  price  of  Sudan  cotton,  delivered  at  Havre.  We  can 
lay  cotton  down  at  Havre  at  $7.24  per  220  pounds.  This  permits  us 
*  to  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  competing  with  the  United  States 
when  the  yield  will  be  large  enough,  which  is  a  question  of  years. 
We  imported  from  our  colonies  in  1904  about  33,000  pounds  of  cotton, 
and,  when  the  present  harvest  gathered  in  our  different  colonies  is 
ready  for  shipment,  we  will  import  in  1905  176,368  pounds.  Over 
110,230  pounds  of  seeds  will  be  sowed  in  the  Sudan  in  1906,  and  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  yield  of  the  French  colonies  for 
next  year  at  440,920  pounds.  I  can  only  give  you  forecasts,  but  the 
important  point  is  the  cost  of  Sudan  cotton  delivered  at  Havre." 

Cotton  is  also  produced  in  the  French  colonies  or  Indo-China  and 
Madagascar.  Great  efforts  are  making  in  those  colonies  to  produce 
cotton.     The  results  thus  far  have  not  been  obtained. 


The  Cape  government  has  removed  the  restriction  on  the  importa- 
tion of  wool  and  mohair  from  the  Transvaal. 


French  stinmlus  to  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Soudan  continues. 
American  seed  is  used,  and  for  the  1905-6  season  the  governor  of  the 
Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  anticipates  a  yield  of  100  tons. 
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SILK  INDUSTRY. 
EXTENT  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CROP. 

ACTIVE  STIMULATION  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

CULTIVATION    ENCOURAGED  BY   SEVERAL   GOVERNMENTS — PRODUCTS   OF 

EUROPEAN   COUNTRIES. 

Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  sends  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
world's  raw  silk  production  for  1904,  as  exhibited  by  the  annual  just 
published  by  the  Lyons  Manufacturers'  Union.  All  the  world,  outside 
of  China  and  Japan,  produced  17,800,000  pounds,  while  those  two 
oriental  countries  shipped  26,800,000  pounds,  not  to  speak  of  their 
immense  home  consumption.  The  Governments  of  south  Europe  are 
stimulating  silk  culture  among  their  people,  however,  and  look  for  a 
steady  increase.     The  consul's  letter  follows: 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  silk  raising  in  France  was  125,244, 
covering  26  of  the  88  Departments.  The  number  of  grains  they  set 
for  patching  in  1904  was  183,443  ounces,  against  182,712  in  1903; 
198,427  in  1902;  205,174  in  1901,  and  205,584  in  1900.  The  weather 
for  1904  was  very  favorable,  the  product  of  raw  silk  being  1,378,000 
pounds.  The  yellow  native  race  of  cocoons  was  used,  with  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  produced  from  Japanese  and  other  foreign  worms.  The 
prices  show  an  average  decline  in  value  of  10  to  12  cents  per  pound, 
though  prices  were  higher  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

THE   PRODUCT   OF  ITALY. 

According  to  statistics  from  Italy,  the  product  of  cocoons  for  1904 
was  125,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  28,000,000  pounds  over  the 
previous  year.  The  raw  silk  from  the  1904  season  netted  8,170,000 
pounds.  The  total  production  of  raw  silk  from  Italy's  reeling  mills 
for  1904  was  12,500,000  pounds,  including  reelings  from  imported 
cocoons.  Italy's  experience  as  to  breeds  snows  the  great  importance 
of  crossing  the  white  and  yellow  races  and  the  white-yellow  Chinese. 

SPAIN   AND   AUSTRIA. 

The  gross  yield  of  cocoons   in   Spain  was   2,193,000  pounds,   the 

Eroduct  of  5  mulberry  districts.  Two-thirds  of  this  was  purchased 
y  French  reeling  mills  established  in  Spain,  200,000  pounds  by  French 
and  Italian  mills,  441,000  pounds  by  Spanish  mills,  and  66,000  pounds 
converted  into  fishing  lines.  Unfavorable  weather  at  the  March 
hatching  and  later  at  the  fourth  molting  reduced  the  Spanish 
production. 
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A  staflf  of  Government  inspectors  of  Austria- Hungary  is  constantly 
engaged  in  the  development  of  mulberry  trees,  and  a  large  number  is 
distributed  every  year,  aggregating  in  1904  to  341,000.  The  first 
reeling  mill  was  built  at  Pancsova  with  30  basins,  now  increasea  to  60. 
Encoui-aged  by  the  results,  the  staflf  of  inspectors  built  six  new  mills, 
all  of  them  containing  over  900  ba^sins.  The  mill  at  Tolma  is  directljr 
operated  by  Government  inspectors.  The  others  are  rented  to  indi- 
viduals, who  are  exempted  from  all  taxation  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  lease.  Austria-Hungary  produced,  in  1904,  8,300,000  pounds  of 
cocoons,  which  netted  695,000  pounds  of  raw  silk. 

TURKEY,  SYRIA,  AND   THE   BALKAN   STATES. 

Saloniki  is  the  chief  mulberry  district  of  European  Turkey.  The 
quantity  of  cocoons  gathered  rose  to  4,143,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
42,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  production  of  Adrianople  dis- 
trict was  2,459,000  pounds,  a  falling  off  of  200,000  pounds.  During 
the  last  year  two  Italian  reeling  mills  were  established  in  this  district. 

The  Silk  Institute  of  Brousse,  Asia  Minor,  produces  the  graines  for 
home  use,  and  exports  large  quantities  to  Kussia  and  Persia.  The 
production  of  fresh  cocoons  in  Brousse  and  Anatolie  districts  was 
14,000,000  pounds.  The  raw  silk  consumed  was  36,299  pounds,  and 
exports  were  993,425  pounds. 

The  gross  cocoan  production  of  Syria  amounted  to  11,300,000  pounds. 
In  spite  of  increased  wages  and  advancing  land  prices  there  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  this  ancient  country  of  mulberry  trees,  mainly  in 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Jaffa.  The  plains  surrounding  these  cities  are 
likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  raw  silk.  The 
work  of  weaving  by  natives  is  annually  consuming  an  increasing  quan- 
tity of  silk,  especially  strong  fiber  from  China.  The  native  weaving 
centers  are  in  Damas,  Beirut,  Horns,  and  Haina.  The  product  finds 
a  market  mainly  in  Egypt,  with  some  sales  to  Mecca  and  America. 
The  industry  is  steadily  growing. 

The  climate  of  Bulgaria  and  neighboring  Balkan  States  is  noted  as 
favorable  to  silkworm  breeding,  and  the  industry  is  making  great 
progress.  The  authorities  make  a  careful  inspection  of  all  grains 
offered  for  sale  and  have  boen  condemning  much  as  unhealthy.  This 
is  causing  a  thriving  industry  to  spread  over  the  Balkan  States.  The 
cocoons  in  1904  amounted  to  4,000,000  pounds,  producing  337,000 
pounds  of  raw  silk. 

GREECE   AND   MEDITERRANEAN   COUNTRIES. 

The  production  of  raw  silk  in  Greece  is  placed  at  110,000  pounds. 
The  island  of  Crete  reported  33,000,  while  the  island  of  Rhoaes  pro- 
duced only  10,000  pounds  of  dry  cocoons,  equal  to  30,000  pounds  of 
fresh  cocoons.  The  island  of  Cyprus  has  121,000  pounds  of  dry 
cocoons  to  her  credit.  The  industry  suffered  a  great  deal  in  Cjprus 
on  account  of  negligence  in  caring  for  the  worms,  the  losses  being  75 
per  cent. 

CAUCASUS   AND   TRANS-CAUCASUS. 

Silkworm  breeding,  which  from  time  immemorial  was  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  peasants  of  the  Caucasus,  has  been  much 
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developed  during  the  last  few  years.  The  experimental  station  at 
Tiflis  has  taken  great  pains  to  educate  the  peasants  throughout  the 
country  in  the  breeding  and  care  of  silkworms.  Progress  is  retarded, 
however,  because  Russian  peasants  who  migrate  to  that  country  hesi- 
tate to  enter  upon  the  industry  and  the  natives  have  an  old  superstition 
that  if  they  engage  in  a  new  industry  their  houses  and  barns  will  burn 
down.  The  total  production  of  raw  silk  was  793,000  pounds,  a  falling 
off  of  10  per  cent  over  1903. 

PERSIA   AND   TURKESTAN, 

During  1904  Persia  exported  1,642,000  pounds  of  dry  cocoons,  equal 
to  4,876,000  pounds  of  fresh  cocoons,  which  was  only  naif  the  exports 
of  the  previous  year.  The  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazandaran  are 
'reported  to  be  admirably  suited  to  silkworms,  in  spite  of  which  the 
production  has  been  insignificant  for  the  past  fifty  years.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  quality  of  grains  employed,  the  Bagdad  race 
being  the  only  kind  that  can  endure  the  damp  climate. 

The  exports  to  Marseille  of  dry  cocoons  from  Turkey  and  Central 
Asia,  which  had  been  2,315,000  pounds  in  1903,  fell  to  1,906,000  in 
1904,  corresponding  to  6,945,000  and  5,732,000  fresh  cocoons.  The 
reduced  yield  is  due  to  many  poor  graines  being  used.  The  exports 
of  raw  silk  from  Turkestan  and  Centml  Asia  were  47,400  pounds. 

EXTREME   ORIENT. 
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The  raw-silk  exports  from  Shanghai  from  June  1,  1904,  to  June  1, 
1905,  Tussah  silk  included,  amounted  to  75,000  bales,  1,000  above  the 
receding  3'ear;  20,500  bales  were  sent  to  France,  11,700  to  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  11,760  to  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  No  cocoons 
were  shipped  to  Europe.  The  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Canton  to 
Europe  m  1905  were  32,400  bales,  while  10,000  went  to  the  United 
States,  nearly  2,000  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  of  raw  silk  from  »Tapan,  July  1,  1904,  to  July  1,  1905, 
amounted  to  94,700  bales,  of  which  66^000  went  to  America,  20,000  to 
France,  and  8,500  to  Italy.  The  American  takings  have  almost  doubled 
in  the  last  five  years. 

The  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Bengal  for  1904  were  2,265  bales,  a 
total  of  397,000  pounds.  The  exports  from  the  East  Indies  have 
steadily  been  decreasing,  starting  with  771,600  pounds  of  raw  silk  in 
1899,  617,300  pounds  in  1901,  and  down  to  540,000  in  1903. 

CULTIVATION  IN  CHINA. 

METHODS  OF   PROMOTING — INDUSTRY   ADAITED  TO   OUR    SOUTHERX 

STATES. 

Consul  Haynes,  of  Nanking,  takes  up  the  interesting  subject  of  silk 
culture  and  gives  approved  Chinese  methods  in  order  that  their  suc- 
cess may  be  imitated  in  our  Southern  States,  where  North  Carolina  is 
already  stimulating  the  industry.     The  consul  writes: 

It  has  been  said  that  America  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which 
could  live  entire!}'  independent  of  all  other  nations  and  yet  possess 
every  necessity  and  luxury  of  life.     One  luxury,  howev(^  would  be 
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lacking — silk.      Why  American  silk  manufacturers  should  be  com- 
pelled to 
mystery 

The  climate 

portion  of  China  where  mulberry  trees  grow  most  luxuriantly,  where 
the  silkworm  is  easiest  raised,  and  where  the  finest  and  most  silk  is 
made.  In  many  sections  of  the  South  mulberry  trees  grow  luxuriantly, 
but  the  American,  called  the  most  ingenious  of  men,  allows  the  frost 
to  destroy  the  leaves  which,  with  a  little  energy  and  patience,  could 
have  been  turned  into  silk.  He  sends  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
for  that  which  might  be  grown  on  trees  in  his  back  yard.  There  are 
fortunes  seeminglv  in  store  for  those  who  would  try  this  experin^ent. 
Certainly  it  would  prove  no  more  trouble  than  poultry  raising,  truck 
farming,  or  bee  keeping;  in  fact  it  could  be  easily  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  any  or  several  farm  industries.  Already  American 
manufactured  silk  has  been  sold  in  Europe.  With  home-raised  raw 
silk  the  business  of  supplying  foreign  markets  would  be  extended. 
As  an  incentive  to  the  awakening  of  this  dormant  potentiality  a  few 
facts  are  appended  to  show  how  interesting  this  industry  is  and  how 
easily  it  could  be  followed.  This  consulate  will  assist  anyone  who 
wishes  further  information  or  any  other  service  possible  to  render  in 
this  connection. 

OROWrNG   THE   MULBERRY. 

The  Imang^  or  ''domestic  mulberry,*"  is  cultivated  in  China  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  for  the  silkworm.  Most  mulberry  plantations  are 
begun  with  the  wild  plant,  to  which  the  domestic  is  grafted.  The  spot 
chosen  is  high  and  level,  if  possible,  and  should  be  rich.  A  wet  soil 
is  injurious  k)  the  roots.  The  trees  should  be  planted  6  or  7  feet  apart 
in  holes  1^  feet  deep  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  wherein  liquid  manure 
has  been  placed.  This,  after  the  roots  have  had  the  earth  sifted  and 
tightly  packed  around  them,  obviates  the  need  of  dail}^  watering. 

In  February  the  shoots  are  cut  down  to  within  1^  feet  of  the  ground. 
Then  two  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow,  which,  bv  October,  will  be  some 
5  or  6  feet  high.  In  February  of  the  thircl  year  the  upper  parts 
are  pruned  to  about  li  feet  above  the  original  stem.  Again  on 
each  branch  only  two  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow,  which,  by  Octo- 
ber, will  also  be  5  or  6  feet  high.  These  are  pruned  at  the  same 
time,  February,  and  at  the  same  length  as  the  others.  This  process 
is  continued  for  five  years,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out pruning  until  May  or  June,  when  both  stems  and  leaves  are  cut 
off,  and  are  called  the  first  crop  of  muU)erry  for  feeding.  If  all  the 
leaves  are  not  consumed  they  should  be  cut  off,  or  else  the  next  year's 
growth  will  be  thin  and  small.  Subsequently  two  sprouts  only  are 
permitted  to  grow  on  each  uppermost  branch,  all  sprouts  below  and 
on  the  trunk  being  rnblx^d  off,  so  that  in  the  fall  there  will  be  in  all 
16  branches  to  supply  the  next  year's  crop.  The  full-grown  tree  is  about 
5  feet  high,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  cultivated  and  leaves  gathered  by 
any  ordinary -sized  person.  The  longest-lived  trees  are  said  to  last 
over  50  years.     One  tree  will  produce  from  75  to  100  pounds  of  leaves. 

THE   SILK   WORM. 

Raw  silk  in  China  is  produced  from  five  kinds  of  worms:  (1)  Those 
that  eat  mulberry  leaves;  (2)  those  eating  ailanthus  leaves;  (3)  those 
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feeding  on  oak  tree  leaves;  (4)  wild  worms  eating  mulberry  leaves; 
(5)  and  those  feeding  on  a  shrub  (Xanthoxylon  alantum)  called  by  the 
Cninese  huatsiao  or  peppery  flower.  SilK  produced  from  worms  of 
this  is  very  small  in  quantity  and  can  not  be  bought  in  the  market. 
It  is  made  into  cloth  for  private  individuals,  and  when  manufactured 
has  a  slight  aroma,  which  the  natives  say  makes  it  moth  proof. 

An  expert  in  silk  at  Canton  wrote  to  the  Swiss  Government,  saying 
there  were  ^'  so  many  different  varieties  of  silkworms  in  China  that 
for  an  elaborate  report  a  special  study  of  them  would  be  necessary." 
In  southern  China  the  "Taysaam"  and  "Lusijut"  are  generally 
grown.  The  cocoons  of  the  former  are  said  to  be  larger  and  of  better 
quality  than  the  latter,  but  the  latter  breeds  oftener  oecause  hardier. 
The  expert  in  Canton  says  that  mulberry  leaves  are  spread  over  the 
seed  to  provide  food  immediately  the  worms  are  hatched,  after  which 
these  leaves,  thickly  covered  with  worms,  are  placed  on  bamboo  sticks 
and  put  on  frames.  In  Nanking  and  the  surrounding  country,  one  of 
the  principal  silk-growing  regions  of  China,  the  seed  are  hatched  in  a 
box  or  on  paper,  from  which,  after  being  fed  for  some  three  weeks, 
they  are  attached  to  straws  and  require  no  more  feeding,  but  begin 
spinning  their  cocoons,  which,  when  finished,  are  boiled,  to  soften  and 
to  kill  the  worm  (larva).  If  not  killed,  this  worm  gnaws  through  the 
cocoon,  ruinously  cutting  the  threads.  Silk  raisers  allow  many  to  do 
this  in  order  to  get  eggs,  as  they  are  laid  only  by  the  liberated  moth. 
The  seed  must  be  kept  warm  during  winter.  Occasionally  they  are 
carried  in  the  pocket  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the  body,  sometimes  in 
the  bed,  but  generally  in  a  box.     Too  much  warmth  hatches  them. 

GREAT  CARE   USED   IN   HANDLING. 

The  silkworm's  life  is  forty-five  or  fif tv  days — five  spent  in  spinning, 
ten  as  a  chrysalis  in  the  cocoon,  and  the  remainder  as  a  caterpillar. 
When  first  liatched  it  is  tiny  and  black;  when  ready  to  spin  it  isabout 
2  inches  long.  Hatching  is  in  the  morning  and  in  a  well-ventilated 
room.  Often  mulberry -leaf  dust  is  sprinkled  on  the  paper,  so  that  the 
fragrance  of  the  leaf  may  attract  the  young.  They  are  then  transferred 
to  a  pan  and  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  place.  The  eggs  remaining  on  the 
paper  are  dailv  treated  in  the  same  way  until  all  are  hatched.  Some 
one  has  remarked: 

"The  health  of  the  worms  is  ascertained  by  watching  them  when 
they  feed  and  noting  their  color.  If  they  eat  rapidly  and  with  relish 
they  are  strong  and  well.  If  the  akin  lacks  an  oily  or  shiny  coat  the 
worm  is  useless  and  must  be  thrown  away;  when  the  joints  show  a 
green  and  blue  color  it  is  not  good;  when  it  is  of  a  dead  white  color  it 
IS  valueless.  Flies  should  be  carefully  kept  away  from  the  worms;  they 
also  dislike  strangers  and  loud  talking.  The  ailments  of  silkworms 
are  due  mostly  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  leaves  should 
never  be  fed  with  the  morning  dew  on  them,  and  leaves  picked  in  the 
afternoon  dry  rapidly  and  overheat  the  worms.     The  leaves  should  be 

?icked  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  has  been  evaporated  by  the  sun. 
he  blossoms  of  the  wild  silver  flower  (a  species  of  honevsuckle)  and 
licorice  root  steeped  in  water  are  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  mulberry 
leaves  before  they  are  given  to  the  young  worms.  These  are  believeH 
to  be  efficacious  in  preventing  the  ordinary  ailments  of  the  worms." 
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SALTED   EGGS   PRODUCE   BEST  RESULTS. 

Sometimes  the  eggs  are  sprinkled  with  pulverized  lime,  which,  being 
dusted  off,  is  followed  by  a  covering  of  cold  baked  salt  and  a  soaking 
for  some  ten  days  in  cold  tea.  Afterwards  clean  water  is  slowly  poured 
over  them  to  remove  the  salt.  They  are  then  dried,  folded  between 
wadded  clothing,  and  placed  in  boxes.  After  a  week  they  are  hatched 
either  by  artificial  or  natural  heat.  Unsalted  eggs  are  more  liable  to 
disease^  consume  more  leaves,  grow  larger,  and  spin  cocoons  less  lar^e 
and  thick  than  the  salted  kind.     One  of  the  rules  compiled  by  the 

(gentry  of  Chiea-P'ing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  is  as  fol- 
ows: 

"The  eggs  are  hatched  by  heat,  but  the  heat  must  not  be  too  great. 
When  the  mulberry  l>egins  to  bud,  take  the  egg  cloths  down,  fold  them 
once  or  twice  according  to  their  size  (if  folded  too  thick  the  heat  of  the 
body  will  not  penetrate  them),  and  wrap  them  in  paper;  during  the 
daytime  place  them  on  the  chesti  or  backs  of  persons  not  doing  hard 
work,  lest  the  perspiration  destroy  the  oggs;  during  the  night  put 
them  into  the  wadding  of  auilts,  but  do  not  lie  on  them.  If  the 
weather  is  warm  they  may  also  be  kept  in  the  quilt^^  during  the  day. 
In  six  or  seven  days  the  eggs  will  be  natched.  If  the  quilts  are  used 
the  wadding  must  be  new  (old  wadding  does  not  retain  heat).  Should 
the  season  be  late  delay  the  hatching  a  few  days." 

When  the  worms  appear  they  are  placed  in  a  tray  and  covered  with 
leaves.  After  eating  for  some  da3^s  they  take  what  is  known  as  the  first 
sleep.  This  over,  they  eat  again  for  four  or  five  days  and  take  a  sec- 
ond sleep,  all  the  while  growing  larger  and  consuming  more.  This 
continues  until  the  fourth  or  final  sleep,  three  days  after  which  the 
worms,  now  about  2  inches  long,  are  placed  upon  straw  for  spinning. 

JAPANESE  RAW  SILK. 
GOVERNMENTAL   INSPECTION    RESISTED. 

Consul-General  Miller,  of  Yokohama,  reports  that  the  exporters  of 
raw  silk  in  Japan  are  opposed  to  the  bill  pending  l>efore  the  Japanese 
Diet,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  raw  silk  by  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  when  in  his  judgment  the  same  is  necessary. 

It  was  stated  by  the  exporters,  through  their  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  that  the  Yokohama  Raw  Silk  Conditioning 
House  is  at  present  (juiti^  inadequate  as  to  space  to  enable  the  whole  of 
the  export  produce  to  he  conditioned  therein,  and,  this  being  the  case, 
the  law,  if  passed  and  enforced,  w^ould  cause  endless  delay  in  marketing 
and  shipping  this  the  chief  articles  of  Japan's  export  trade. 

Under  the  existing  rules  of  the  Yokohama  silk  market,  as  in  Europe, 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  each  lot  destined  for  export  is  conditioned, 
and  this  system,  it  is  asserted,  has  adequately  met  the  requirements  of 
both  sellers  and  l)uyers. 

The  tnide  in  general,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  the  consul  reports, 
regards  it  as  a  distinct  infringement  of  its  rights  that  an  arbitrary  fine 
should  be  sought  to  be  imposed  of  from  50  yqw  (49  cents)  to  1,000  yen 
for  any  infringement  of  the  proposed  act  of  Parliament. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

EXTENSION  OF  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

SPAIN. 

URGENT   NEED   FOR  TRUNK   LINES — EXISTING   ROUTES   DESCRIBED. 

Mr.  Th^ophile  B^nard,  of  the  firm  of  B^nard  &  Co.,  Madrid,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  letter  on  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  industrial  development  in  Spain  and  of  the  inviting  prospect 
that  is  presented  for  the  extension  of  railroads  and  other  enterprises 
in  that  country: 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  considerable  progress  realized  by  the 
Spanish  nation,  beginning  with  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in 
1875,  but  more  strikingly  since  the  Spanish- American  war  in  1898  and 
the  consequent  loss  to  Spain  of  her  colonies.  The  budgets  show  a 
yearly  surplus  of  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  Of  the  floating  debt  of 
the  treasury  to  the  Bank  of  Spain,  amounting  to  about  $280,000,000. 
only  $80,000,000  remains  unpaid.  About  $200,000,000  has  been  repaid 
out  of  the  surplus  and  by  means  of  issues  of  4  and  3  per  cent  treasury 
bonds,  chiefly  subscribed  by  the  Spanish  people.  The  gold  premium 
has  fallen  from  115  per  cent  in  1898  to  23  per  cent,  with  a  tendencv 
toward  par  value.  The  4  per  cent  national  debt  bonds  (consolidated) 
are  purchased  at  about  93  per  cent  on  foreign  markets,  whereas  they 
stood  at  29  per  cent  during  the  American  war. 

Spaniards  have,  since  1898,  invested  $10,000,000  in  their  own  mer- 
chant marine,  $45,000,000  in  sugar  factories,  $150,000,000  in  electric 
plants,  mine  developments,  and  other  industries.  A  new  spirit  of 
commerce  has  arisen  all  over  the  country,  this  being  reflected  in  agri- 
culture and  industry,  and  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Kin^  with 
a  Protestant  princess,  niece  of  the  King  of  England,  is  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  old  exclusiveness. 

Spain  begins  to  appreciate  at  last  the  enormous  natural  resources  of 
her  soil  which  have  been  permitted  to  remain  dormant  so  long.  In 
fact,  a  new  era  of  push  and  enterprise  has  begun,  but  what  stands  in 
the  way  of  quicker  development  is  the  lack  of  up-to-date  means  of 
communication,  espeeiall}^  as  far  as  railroads  are  concerned.  Not  less 
in  importance  is  tne  question  of  irrigation  and  cheap  power,  such  as 
electric,  steam,  and  water.  Those  three  branches  of  business  are,  I 
believe,  three  great  possibilities  open  to  foreign  technical  experience 
and  initiative,  which  qualities  Spaniards  do  not  possess,  but  which 
they  are  anxious  to  receive  from  other  countries  and  to  support  with 
the  cooperation  of  money  and  everything  required. 

EXISTING    SYSTEMS   DESCRIBED. 

Spain  beiiig  a  mountainous  country,  whose  capital,  Madrid,  is  located 
in  the  exact  center  of  the  Iberic  Peninsula,  her  railroads  haAce  all  been 
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planned  upon  the  same  method,  i.  e.,  they  start  from  the  capital  toward 
the  various  seaports  and  frontiers.  In  direction  north  and  northwest 
thev  run  from  Madrid  to  Bilbao,  Santander,  Gijon,  Corunna,  Vigo, 
and  Irun,  the  last  being  on  the  French  frontier.  Of  these  six  direc- 
tions, the  Irun  is  the  main  line  from  which  there  successively  branch 
the  five  other  roads  as  trunk  lines. 

In  the  direction  south  and  southeast  they  run  from  Madrid  to  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Huelva,  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Badajoz,  near  Portuguese  frontier. 
The  first  and  the  last  are  main  lines,  the  others  branch  fines. 

In  a  westerly  direction  Madrid  is  connected  with  Caceres,  located 
near  Portuguese  frontier. 

In  the  direction  east  and  southeast  roads  run  from  Madrid  to  Sara- 
gossa,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Alicante  and  Carthagena. 

Besides  the  above  railroads,  all  converging  to  the  capital  of  Spain, 
there  exist  some  important  main  lines  between  other  cities. 

All  the  lines  are  built  with  only  one  track  of  the  Spanish  normal 
gauge  of  1  meter  67  centimeters  (5  feet  6^  inches),  and  their  total 
length  is  about  7,000  miles.  There  also  exist,  mostly  in  the  northern 
provinces,  i*ailroads  built  with  narrow  gauge  of  1  meter  (3  feet  8 
inches).  These  constitute  a  total  length  of  1,000  miles.  These  latter 
systems,  though  prosperous  and  economically  managed  by  Spaniards 
exclusively,  will  appear  of  small  interest,  as  their  total  traflic  repre- 
sents but  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  Spanish  railroads. 

THE   VAmOUS   GROUPS. 

I  shall  now  try  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  normal  gauge 
lines  are  grouped  under  the  control  of  various  companies. 

In  a  general  way  Spanish  railroads  may  be  divided  into  two  large 
systems: 

I.  North  of  Madrid:  Under  the  control  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Com- 
pany; Ferrocarriles  del  Norte  de  Espana  (North  Spanish  Railway  Com- 
panv). 

II.  South  of  Madrid:  Under  the  control  of  the  Madrid-Saragossa 
Company  (Rothschild  Brothers  of  Paris). 

All  the  other  systems  are  more  or  less  tributary  to  and  dependent 
upon  those  two  groups,  whose  control  has  alwavs  remained  in  Paris, 
the  lines  having  been  largely  constructed  by  French  capital.  The 
North  Spanish  system  has  a  length  of  2,291  miles  and  gross  receipts 
of  $25,500,000.  The  Madrid-Saragossa  system  has  a  length  of  2,187 
miles  and  gross  receipts  of  $21,000,000. 

In  addition  to  these  two  companies,  which  control  about  60  per  cent 
of  all  the  tracks,  there  exist  the  following  companies  of  some  impor- 
tance: Madrid  to  Caceres  and  Portugal,  Andalusian  railroads,  south 
Spain's  railroads,  and  Aragon  Railroad.  But  these  four  lines  do  not 
touch  all  the  districts  rich  m  mines  and  agriculture,  and  which  at  pres- 
ent, and  in  consequence  of  lack  of  communication,  can  not  make  their 
resources  available.  According  to  official  statistics,  700  towns  with 
3,000  to  24,000  inhabitants  are  without  any  milroad  service.  This 
lack  of  railroad  facilities  is  being  remedied  to  some  degree,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Belgian  initiative  in  this  respect  is  gmdually  making  itself 
evident  by  the  railway  concessions  that  are  being  from  time  to  time 
secured  from  the  Government  by  representatives  of  those  nations. 
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TRUNK  LINES   NEEDED. 

Among  the  various  trunk  lines  whose  construction  has  become  a 
great  necessity  the  most  urgent  is  undoubtedly  the  direct  trunk  line 
from  Madrid  to  Burgos  and  to  the  French  frontier,  which  shortens 
the  present  circuitous  route  from  the  Great  Harbor,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  Bilbao,  and  from  France  to  the  capital  of  Spain,  by  about  90 
miles.  This  road,  whose  construction  has  begun,  is  to  be  of  modern 
European  gauge,  and  will  thus  permit  Spain  to  enter  for  the  first  time 
into  tnrough  European  railway  transport,  avoiding  thepresent  trans- 
shipment of  all  merchandise  ana  passengers  crossing  the  franco-Spanish 
frontiers.  This  road  will  be  of  double  track,  thus  assuring  rapid  trav- 
eling. According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Bilbao, 
'''this  road  will  bring  Bilbao  within  seven  hours  of  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal, a  reduction  of  about  90  miles  and  a  saving  of  eight  hours  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  time." 

As  regards  gauge,  Spanish  railroads  are  divided  into  normal  gauge 
and  narrow  gauge  systems.  The  normal  gauge  has  a  width  of  5  feet 
6i  inches,  the  narrow  gauge  one  of  3  feet  3|  inches,  against  4  feet  8i 
inches  for  the  rest  of  European  railroads.  Consequently  all  goods  dnd 
passengers  coming  from  anv  part  of  Europe  have  to  be  transshipped  at 
the  Spanish  frontier.  All  railroads  have  only  one  track,  witn  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  which  have  been  lately  double  ti*acked.  Most 
of  the  trunk  lines  need  a  double  track  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  service  and  in  tne  rolling  stock  and  locomotives. 

The  total  stock  of  material  on  Spanish  railroads  is  1,890  locomotives, 
with  a  total  of  849,280  horsepower;  5,548  passenger  cars;  15,700  freight 
cai^s  (covered),  and  20,483  freight  cars  (trucks). 

MILEAGE  AND   EARNINGS. 

The  total  length  of  the  now  existing  railroads  of  normal  gauge  is 
7,000  miles,  that  of  narrow  gauge  1,000  miles.  The  total  amount  of 
gross  earnings  is  about  $57,000,000,  out  of  which  $54,000,000  corre- 
spond to  normal-gauge  systems,  and  $3,000,000  to  narrow-gauge  sys- 
tems. The  operating  expenses  amount  to  about  $26,000,000,  i.  e.,  48 
per  cent  on  the  gross  earnings.  The  number  of  passengers  transported 
IS  about  37,500,000,  i.  e.,  4,800  per  mile  of  existing  railroad.  The 
total  freight  amounts  to  about  20,000,000  tons,  i.  e.^  about  2,560  tons 
per  mile  of  railroad.  The  gross  earnings  of  Spanish  railroads  have 
increased  about  50  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  rates  of  passen- 
gers' fares  vary  from  li  cents  to  4f  cents  per  mile,  according  to  each 
of  the  three  existing  classes  of  cars.  The  rates  of  freight  vary  from 
2f  cents  to  lOf  cents  per  mile,  according  to  tariff  rates  on  each  of  the 
six  existing  classes  of  goods. 

The  working  expenses  of  railwa3\s  in  Spain  are  lower  than  those  of 
England  and  France.  The  Madrid  Saragossa  Company  (Rothschild 
Brothers)  is  working  as  low  as  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  and, 
as  a  rule,  all  the  other  systems  should  be  worked  at  the  same  rate.  Mate- 
rials also,  such  as  sleepei-s,  timber  for  buildings,  wagons,  etc. ,  are  cheap. 
Labor  is  considerably  cheaper  than  in  almost  any  other  European 
country.  Though  some  improvements  have  been  realized  in  the  last 
few  years,  under  the  growing  pressure  of  traffic  in  passengers  and 
freight,  thev  are  still  much  below  the  needs  of  the  public,  which  is 
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constantly  demanding  better  facilities,  more  rolling  stock,  and  quicker 
deliveries  of  goods.  Some  great  improvements,  such  as  the  cheap 
kilometric  passenger  tickets,  Tiave  shown  that  the  Spaniards  are  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  facilities  offered  to  them.  A  reduction  of 
the  present  high  freight  rates  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the 
companies  and  the  public. 

BAST  AFRICA. 
OPPOETUNITIES  OFFERED  TO   ENTERPRISING  MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul  HoUis,  of  Louren^o  Marquez,  reports  progress  on  certain  rail- 
ways now  being  built  in  Africa.  It  would  seem  to  be  worth  the  while 
of  American  manufacturers  to  send  expert  engineer  to  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  territory  that  the  milways  are  opening  up 
and  to  secure  contracts  for  railway  equipment.  Africa  is  entering 
upon  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  era.     Consul  HoUis  says: 

The  advertisement  of  the  Union-Castle  Steamship  Line,  now  appear- 
ing in  various  South  African  papers,  that  it  is  about  to  run,  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  weeks,  steamers  from  Cape  Town  to  Lobito  Bay,  be^nning 
with  the  fine  passenger  and  freight  steamer  Tintagel  Castle^  of  a  little 
over  3,500  tons  net  register,  is  very  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  the 
long  discussed  and  contemplated  Lobito  Bay  railway  and  harbor  scheme 
has  actually  passed  from  the  stage  of  probability  to  the  beginning  of 
that  oi*  reality. 

First  introduced  to  the  notice  of  London  capitalists  some  five  or  six 
years  ago  by  an  English  engineer  named  Williams,  who  had  secured 
the  necessary  concessions  from  the  Portuguese  Government,  as  a  rail- 
way scheme  to  tap  some  rich  copper  deposits  a  few  hundred  miles 
inland  from  Lobito  Bay,  the  railwa}'  and  harbor  scheme  has  developed, 
under  a  Portuguese  chartered  company,  into  the  ambitious  project  to 
extend  the  Lobito  Ba^'  Railroad  eastward  until  it  connects  with  the 
various  South  African  railway  systems,  with  a  point  of  junction  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Buluwayo.  Lobito  Bay,  which  is  not  shown  on  the 
ordinary  maps,  is  some  20  miles  north  of  the  old  port  of  Benguela, 
and  is  about  midway  between  the  ports  of  Mossamedes  and  Sao  Paulo 
de  Loanda,  and  is  said  to  he  a  very  fine  harbor,  needing  only  a  small 
breakwater  to  complete  what  nature  has  already  done  to  make  it  a 
perfectly  safe  port. 

The  railway  line  from  this  new  port  will  first  run  in  an  easterly  line 
to  the  copper  regions,  and  thence  will  run  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
toward  Matabeleland,  in  the  heart  of  which  Buluwayo  is  located.  By 
the  time  this  line  has  reached  Buluwayo  that  town  will  probably  have 
been  connected  with  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  Louren^o  Manniez 
by  the  continuation  of  both  the  Pietersburg  and  the  Selati  i  >vs 
from  their  present  termini  to  a  point  of  junction  at  or  ii*'ai  ^ 

Drift,  and  from  thence  by  a  single  line  to  Buluwayo. 

VALUE   OF   NEW   LINES. 

A  glance  at  a  good  map  of  South  Africa  will  give  one  a  fairly  '^  k 
idea  of  what  these  new  lines  will  mean  to  central  South  Africa.  It 
will  mean  that  the  mail  steamers  from  England  and  the  Continent  (a.:  ^ 
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let  US  hope,  from  the  United  States  as  well)  will  discharsfe  their  mails 
aud  express  passengers  for  all  parts  of  central  South  Africa,  and  for 
most  of  Mozambique  as  well,  at  Lobito  Bay  instead  of  at  Cape  Town, 
as  is  done  at  present,  and  that  these  will  reach  their  destinations  nearly 
one  week  earlier  than  they  do  under  present  conditions  going  via  Cape 
Town.  It  will  also  mean  that  Louren9o  Marquez,  by  the  additional 
distributing  lines  that  will  be  thus  connected  to  its  present  system,  will 
become  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  the  importation  of  ordinary 
merchandise  destined  ror  all  of  the  inland  centers  reached  bv  its  rail- 
way system  and  its  connections,  for,  on  account  of  the  high  freight 
rates  always  charged  on  South  African  milways,  it  will  always  be 
cheaper  to  bring  merchandise  destined  for  almost  all  of  central  South 
Africa  to  this  port  than  to  Lobito  Bay  or  to  any  of  the  southern  ports. 

OPPORTUNITY   FOR  AMERICANS. 

To  carry  out  this  Lobito  Bay  railway  scheme  an  enormous  quantity 
of  railway  structural  material  will  be  required,  and  any  American  firms 
wishing  to  compete  for  this  business  would  do  well  to  communicate 
with  Ca)1.  Joaquim  Jos^  Machado,  the  eminent  Portuguese  engineer, 
who  is  the  father  of  the  port  of  Beira,  on  this  coast,  and  who  has  been 
selected  as  the  official  head  of  the  Portuguese  chartered  company  that 
has  taken  this  great  work  in  hand.  Colonel  Machado's  present  address 
is  Lisbon,  Poi-tugal. 

LARGE   QUANTITIES  OF   MATERIALS   NEEDED. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Lourenyo  Marquez 
section  of  the  Swazieland  Railway,  which  has  been  surveyed  to  the 
frontier,  and  will  be  74  kilometers  long  when  completed.  Twenty- 
two  kilometers  of  earthwork  have  been  completed,  and  on  these  some 
17  or  18  kilometers  of  rails  have  been  laid.  The  work  so  far  has  con- 
sisted principally  of  ordinary  earth  cutting  and  filling;  but  as  the  line 
gets  away  from  the  coast  it  nms  into  a  mountainous  country  and 
crosses  one  lar^e  and  a  number  of  smaller  rivers.  A  number  of  bridges 
of  some  size  will  have  to  be  built  and  a  great  deal  of  rock  cutting  will 
have  to  be  done.  The  plans  also  call  for  two  tunnels,  the  larger  of 
which  will  be  about  2,500  feet  long. 

This  railway  construction  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Louren^o  Mar- 
quez Railroaa  departmentally ;  the  rough  work  is  being  done  by  Kaffir 
laborers  under  the  superintendence  of  Portuguese  overseers.  German 
rails  are  being  used.  All  large  contracts  for  rails,  bridge  materials, 
and  other  essentials  for  use  in  the  construction  of  this  line  must  be 
made  through  the  ministry  for  the  navy  and  the  colonies  at  Lisbon, 
to  which  American  manufacturers  who  may  wish  to  sell  such  materials 
are  respectfully  referred. 

COSTA  RICA. 
CONSTRUCTION   BY  THE   GOVERNMENT — INTEROCEANIC  ROUTE. 

Mr.  William  L.  Merry,  minister  at  San  Jose,  reports,  under  date  of 
December  28,  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  will  commence 
immediately  after  January  1  the  construction  of  the  railway  between 
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Santo  Domingo  and  E^parta,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  c-ompleting  the 
interoceanic  railway  from  Limon  to  Puntarenas.     Mr.  Merry  writes: 

The  law  authorizes  the  arrangement  of  an  interior  loan  of  2,000,000 
colones  (46.5  cents),  with  interest  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  pei*  annum, 
and  a  commencement  is  to  be  made  with  800,000  colones  borrowed 
from  the  Banco  Anglo-Costarricense.  The  Government  publicly  states 
that  it  has  been  promised  the  additional  funds  by  parties  in  Costa  Rica 
as  needed  for  construction.  The  railway  from  Puntarenas  to  Espaila 
is  about  15  miles  long,  and  thence  to  Santo  Domingo  the  distance  is 
approximately  the  same,  but  the  survey  adopted  makes  the  new  sec- 
tion to  be  constructed  about  25  miles  long,  tn rough  a  country  mostly 
level,  with  only  one  bridge  of  considerable  length.  It  is  a  productive 
country,  which  will  aid  m  the  maintenance  of  the  railway.  Native 
engineers  and  labor  are  to  be  almost  ex(»lusively  employed,  and  it  is 
in^nded  to  do  the  work  under  Government  supervision.  The  total 
cost  will  approximate  about  $1,000,000  United  States  currency,  and  it 
is  hoped  to  complete  the  road  auring  the  next  year. 

WILL  ASSIST    COFFEE   TKADE. 

Once  completed,  Costa  Rica  can  market  her  coffee  crop  via  the  Pacific 
to  Panama  or  Tehuantepec  unless  reasonable  rates  are  made  to  carry  it 
eastward.  The  Costa  itica  interoceanic  railway  route  thus  completed 
will  be  about  185  miles  long,  approximately  the  length  of  the  Tenuan- 
tepec  railwa3\  But  it  has  to  surmount  an  elevation  of  5,040  feet  and 
has  a  gaug^  of  8i  feet,  with  some  heavy  grades  and  many  short  curves, 
while  the  Tehuantepec  road  has  only  a  sianmit  level  of  885  feet  and 
the  Panama  296  feet.  These  conditions  must  deprive  the  road  of  any 
great  interoceanic  value,  but  it  will  be  an  attractive  road  for  passen- 
gers through  beautiful  scenery  and  agreeable  climate.  Even  now 
3uite  a  number  of  tourists  are  crossing  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  both 
irections  through  Costa  Rica  in  preference  to  taking  the  shorter 
Panama  transit,  especially  when  yellow  fever  was  prevalent  there. 

There  is  a  good  iron  wharf  at  Puntarenas,  but  it  must  be  extended 
to  the  6-fathom  curve  to  permit  its  use  b}^  ocean  steamships,  and  avoid- 
ing the  present  lighterage.  The  port  is  fairly  well  protected  by  the 
projecting  headland  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  the  water  there  is  very  seldom 
rough.     It  is  in  fact  a  better  port  than  Limon  or  Colon,  as  it  is  at 

f  resent.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  the  port  has  of  late  been  healthy, 
nasmuch  as  the  only  funds  to  be  expended  abroad  in  the  construction 
of  this  road  will  be  for  rails  and  rolling  stock.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  will  be  serious  difficulty  in  arranging  the  finances,  while  the 
public  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  pushing  it  to  completion  at 
the  earliest  date  possible. 

BOLIVIA. 

(GOVERNMENT  ASKS   LEGISLATIVE    INIKJRSEMENT. 

Hon.  William  B.  Sorsby,  American  minister  to  Bolivia,  advises  upon 
the  latest  aspects  of  that  country's  proposed  railway  system.  He 
writes: 

American  engineers  have  for  twelve  months  been  surveying  routes 
for  500  miles  of  Bolivian  railway  lines,  leaving  550  miles  yet  to  be  sur- 
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veyed.  The  cost  has  been  $120,000,  which  is  paid  by  the  Government 
under  the  contract  with  a  New  York  firm,  wno,  in  the  event  of  their 
receiving  the  concession  to  build  and  operate  the  railroads,  would 
refund  the  money  to  the  Government.  Having  rejected  a  proposition 
of  the  New  York  firm,  the  Government  asks  Congress  for  the  authoritv 
to  contract  for  the  simultaneous  construction,  if  possible,  of  the  fol- 
lowing railway  lines: 

From  Viacha  (La  Paz)  or  Corocoro  to  Oruro,  from  Oruro  to  Cocha- 
])amba,  from  Uyuni  to  Potosi,  from  Potosi  to  Tupiza,  and  the  first 
section  of  100  miles  of  the  line  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando,  employ- 
ing the  funds  provided  by  the  Brazilian-  indemnity;  the  guarantees 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  celebrated  with  the  Kepublicof  Chile; 
and  also  for  the  additional  authorization,  should  the  funds  referred  to 
prove  to  be  insuflScient  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  lines  indi- 
cated, to  conclude  such  financial  ari*angements  or  operations  as  may 
be  considered  indispensable,  such  arrangements  or  operations  not  to 
involve  any  obligation  to  the  Government  other  than  the  said  rail- 
ways. This  authorization  is  also  to  provide  that,  for  the  construction 
of  the  line  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando  (the  '•  Yungas'^  line),  there 
shall  be  assigned,  in  addition,  the  funds  to  be  derived  from  tb?  increase 
qf  duties  to  be  imp9sed  upon  cocoa,  this  line  being  of  special  impor- 
tance to  the  '^  Yungrs''  section,  the  principal  cocoa-producing  district 
of  the  country. 

CANADA. 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   REPORT  OF  THE   COMMISSION. 

Consul-General  Foster,  of  Ottawa,  reports  the  following  synopsis 
of  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Commission  on  Transportation.  The 
full  text  will  not  be  given  out  until  the  report  has  been  presented  in 
Parliament: 

One  of  the  recommendations  is  that  the  Intercolonial  Railway  be 
extended  to  Depot  Harbor  by  obtaining  running  privileges  over  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  belief  is  expressed  that  this  would  aid  in 
building  up  the  ports  of  St.  John  and  Halifax  by  enabling  the  Inter- 
colonial to  compete  more  successfully  for  the  transportation  of  wheat 
from  the  west.  The  commission  also  recommends  that  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Halifax,  St.  John,  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Depot  Harbor, 
Midland,  Port  Colborne,  Kingston,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  the  port 
which  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  be  made  national  ports,  and  that  at  all  of  these  ports 
there  should  be  no  charges  except  for  dry-dock  and  elevator  ac(*om- 
modation. 

It  is  recommended  that  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  and  Mission 
Harbor  be  all  dealt  with  as  one  harbor,  and  that  an  ice  breaker  be 
utilized  at  this  point  to  lengthen  navigation;  that  the  government 
should  provide  elevator  accommodation  for  10,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
at  Depot  Harbor  and  Midland;  that  the  Welland  Canal  should  be  made 
the  same  depth  as  the  "Soo"  Canal,  provided  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal 
is  not  proceeded  with;  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  build  a  branch 
line  to  Montreal,  and  that  the  wheat  storage  capacity  at  Montreal  be 
increased  to  8,000,000  bushels. 
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The  repoi*t  describes  the  present  conditions  for  shi{)ping  wheat  in 
the  west  as  fairly  satisfactory,  owing  largely  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
elevator  accommodation. 

BORNEO. 
LAND   GRANT   FOR  A   NEW   LINE. 

Consul -Geneml  Wilber,  of  Singapore,  reports  as  follows  in  relation 
to  railway  construction  in  North  Borneo: 

I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  decided  to  construct  a  line  of  railway 
across  British  North  Borneo,  the  line  to  form  a  connection  between  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  and,  when  completed,  will  give  a  total  length  of 
250  miles.  The  extension  will  commence  at  Tenom,  99  miles  from 
Jesselton,  the  principal  coast  terminus  on  the  China  Sea,  and,  travers- 
ing some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  lands  of  British  North  Borneo, 
will  terminate  at  Cowie  Harbor,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  extension  is  estimated  to  cost  1,500,000  pounds  sterling  and  will 
be  constructed  in  sections.  It  is  intended  to  grant  to  the  company 
which  will  be  formed  to  carry  out  this  scheme  alternate  blocks  of  land, 
each  4rO  square  miles  in  extent,  which  can  be  utilized  for  rubber, 
tobacco,  etc.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  line,  which  runs  close  to 
the  Dutch  boundary,  will  be  country  inhabited  by  some  of  the  wildest 
tribes  of  these  regions. 

It  is  reported  the  existing  railway  from  Jesselton  into  the  interior 
as  far  as  Tenom  has  spoiled  the  favorite  sport  of  the  head  hunters,  and 
the  villages  along  the  line  have  become  comparatively  civilized.  Many 
have  taken  up  smuggling.  When  the  extension  of  the  railroad  by  the 
North  Borneo  administration  across  the  east  coast  is  completed  head 
hunting  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  smuggling  greatly  abated. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 
EXPERIMENTS   ON   FAST   TRAINS. 

Consul  Daniels,  of  Sheffield,  reports  that,  by  license  of  the  post- 
master-general, the  Midland  Railway  Company  is  conducting  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  vicinity  of  Derby  to  aetermine  whether  wireless 
telegraphy  can  be  used  in  connection  with  their  fast-train  service 
between  London  and  the  north.  The  system  adopted  was  conceived 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Dr.  Alexander  Muirheaa,  who  are  assisting 
the  electrical  engineer  of  the  railway.  The  difficulty  with  the  aerial 
wire  constituted  the  greatest  problem.  In  order  to  test  the  idea  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  conditions,  an  old  car  was  used  as  a  receiving 
station.  The  aerial  wires  were  carried  on  porcelain  insulators,  the 
height  of  the  wires  varying  from  9  to  15  inches  above  the  curvature 
of  the  roof.  It  is  claimed  that  never  before  has  so  short  an  aerial 
wire  been  used  in  wireless  telegraphy.  From  the  roof  the  wires  are 
carried  in  a  small  cable  through  a  special  insulated  fitting  to  the 
interior  of  the  van  to  the  receiving  instrument.  Here  the  succeeding 
waves  of  dots  and  dashes  are  separated  and  resolved  into  words  upon  a 
drum  of  paper  similar  to  those  employed  in  a  tape  machine,  the  mes- 
sage being  written  by  a  Lodge-Muirhead  syphon  recorder  such  as  is 
used  with  marine  cable  instruments.  The  transmitting  station  is  situ- 
ated in  a  hut  near  Derby,  with  an  installation  of  apparatus  for  sending 
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the  message  into  the  air.  Outside  the  cabin  is  the  aerial  wire,  which 
follows  conventional  lines,  being  supported  upon  masts  40  feet  from 
the  ground  and  connected  with  a  spark  gap  and  coil  for  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  electrical  impulse  discharged  from  the  transmitting 
instruments  at  the  station.  The  experimenters  find  the  common 
trouble  of  enormous  electrical  energy  being  required  to  obtain  success- 
ful conversation,  especially  to  compensate  for  the  short  aerial  wire 
used  at  the  receiving  station.* 


STEAMSHIP    SERVICE. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN   CONNECTIONS  WITH   EUROPE. 

Mr.  IMward  C.  O'Brien,  minister  to  Uruguay,  has  prepared  a  table 
showing  the  amount  and  character  of  the  steamship  tonnage  employed 
between  Europe  and  the  River  Plata,  and  the  United  States  and  the 
River  Plate.  The  lines  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  carry  mails, 
passengers,  and  cargo.  All  the  others  carr}^  cargo  and  some  of  them 
passengers.     The  table  follows: 

BRITISH  FLAG. 


Company. 


«Royal  MailSteam  Pack- 
et Company  (gubsidy). 

♦Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company. 

♦New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company. 

♦Nelson  Line 


♦Houlder  Line . 
Mclver  Line  . . . 


Service.       j  Where  employed.  I  Time  of  voyage. '    Intermediate  ports. 


Weekly , 

Fortnightly 
Monthly 


Fortnightly  . 


Monthlv 

Fortnightly 


♦Prince  Line. 


Southampton    to  |  21  days Brazilian, 

River  Plate. 
Liverpool  to  Val-     24  days 

paraiso. 
circuit 


Liverpool  to  River  24  days 

Plate. 

do 25  to 27  days.. 

New   York   and  New   York,   28 


Brazilian  and  Monte- 
video. 

Liverpool,  New  Zea- 
lana,  and  Monte- 
video. 

None. 


Liverpool  to 
River  Plate. 


.do. 


d  a  y  .M ;    Eng- 
land, 28  to  30 
days. 
25  to  30  days.... 


♦Houston  Line Weekly. 

♦Lamport  and  Holt  Line. do  . . 


♦L-amportand  Holt  Line  I  Fortnightly  .. 
(passenger).  i 


New  York  and 
England  to  Riv- 
er Plate. 

do 27to80day.s, 


New  York  and 
Europe  to  River 
Plate. 

New  York  to  Bra- 
zilian ports. 


Do. 
Do. 


Brazilian. 


Manchester  Line i do 

Atlas  Line do 

Federal  Steam  Naviga-  |  Monthly 

tion  Company. 
Allan  Line Fortnightly  . 

♦Nelson-Barber  Line Weekly 

♦Norton  Line Monthly 


Tweedie  Trading  Com-  i do  . 

pany's  Line. 


Manchester    to 

River  Plate. 
Europe   to  River 

Plate. 
London  to  River 

Plate.  I 

Europe  to  River  ' 

Plate. 
New  YorktoRiv-  1 

er  Plate.  I 
do I 


New  York,  26 
days;  Europe, 
25  to  30  days. 

26  days  to  Mon- 
tevideo in 
combination 
with  Euro- 
pean mail 
steamer?*. 


Howard,   Schoulder   «k  i do 

Co.'s  Line.  i 

Lynzan  Une Fortnightly  . . 


Philadelphia  and 
and  Boston  to 
River  Plato. 

New  York  toRiver 
Plato. 

Belgium  to  River 
Plato. 


25  to  27day.s.... 

26  to  31  days. . . . 
26  to  30  days.... 
80  days None. 


Brazilian    and    West 

Indian. 
Brazilian. 


None. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
West  Indian. 


Do. 
Do. 
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GERMAN  FLAG. 


Company. 


Service.         Where  employed.    Time  of  voyage.  |    Intermediate  ports. 


♦Hamburg-South  Ameri- 
can Line  (subsidy; 
passenger). 

Hamburg-South  Ameri- 
can Line  (freight). 

Deutsche  Dampfschiff- 
fahrts-Geselischaft 
••  Kosmos." 

North  German  Lloyd  . . . 


Hamburg -American 

line. 
HansaLine 


Fortnightly  . 


Same  as  above, 
alternate 
weeks. 

Weekly 


Fortnightly  .. 

....do 

do 


ArgoLine Monthly. 


Bremen,  Antwerp,   Lisbon    in   15i  |  None. 

and    Hamburg        days. 

to  River  Plata. 

do I  Hamburg  in  24  Do. 

days. 


Hamburg  toRiver 
Plata. 

Antwerp  and  Bre- 
men to  River 
Plata. 

Hamburg  to  River 
Plata. 

Bremen,  Antwerp, 
and  Hamburg 
to  River  Plata. 

Holland  to  River 
Plata. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


FRENCH  FLAG. 


*  Message 
Jsubffldy). 


eeries  Mari  times 
*  Transports  Mari  times. . 

Chargeurs  R^unis 

Do 


Fortnightly  .. 

Trimonthly  ., 

....do 

Each    two 
months. 


Bordeaux  to  River 

Plata. 
Marseille  to  River do 

Plata. 
Dunkirk  to  River  '  21  to  25  days 

Plata. 
Circuit,  Dunkirk 

to  Dunkirk. 


21  days {  Braxilian. 

....'         Do. 


Circuit,  3   to  4    Japanese    pons,   San 
Francisco,  and  River 


months. 


PlaU. 


ITAUAN  FLAG. 


^'Navigazlone  Generale 
Italiana  La  Veloce. 

*Compafiia  Italiana  de 
Navegaci6n  &  Vapor 
••Italia." 

» Italian  Lloyd 


Semiweekly 
in  combina- 
tion (subsidy) 

Fortnightly  .. 


.do. 


Genoa    to   River 
Plata. 


.do. 


.do. 


ITdaystoGenoa. 


18  to  20  days 


Spanishand  Brazilian. 


Brazilian. 


17  days '  None. 


La  Ligura  Brazileira  . . . .    Monthly i do I  20  dnyw \  Brazilian. 


SPANISH  FLA(i. 


♦  CompaAia  TransatlAn- 
tica  de  A.  A.  Lopez 
(subsidy). 

Compafiia  Transatl&nt- 
iea  de  Folch  y  Cia. 


Monthly Genoa  and  Billx>a 

to  River  Plata. 


.do. 


Vigo    to     River 
Plata. 


17  to  18  days  to     Spanish. 
Spain. 


17  days  . 


None. 


SWEDISH  FLAG. 


Johnson  Line Monthly '  Scandinavia      to 


I 


River  Plata. 


DUTCH  FLAG. 


Zuid  Amerika  Lijn I  Every     three     Dutch    ports    to 

weeks.  River  Plata. 


None. 


AUSTRIAN  FLAG. 


Austrian  Lloyd  . 


Monthly. 


;  Trieste  to    River  ,  30  days ,  None. 

Plata.  ' 
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PROPOSED  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN   ARGENTINA. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Beaupr^,  minister  to  Argentina,  reports  that  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  a  canal  from  the  port  of  La  Plata  to  the  River 
Parand,  connecting  them  with  BuenOs  Ayres,  and  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  a  new  port  at  Bahia  Blanca  will  undoubtedly  go  over  for 
consideration  of  the  next  Congress,  which  convenes  in  May.  The 
minister  writes: 

The  construction  of  newports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  this  Republic 
is  of  vital  importance,  because  of  the  utter  lack  of  facilities  at  present 
existing  to  accommodate  the  enormously  expanding  business  of  the 
countr3\  The  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action,  and  the  minister  of  public  works  is  particularly  anxious  that 
the  port  at  Bahia  Blanca  be  constructed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
However,  certain  preliminary  surveys  and  studies  were  deemed  neces- 
sary before  Congress  ^ve  its  final  sanction  to  the  work,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 17  last  a  commission  of  engineers  was  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Their  report  will  be  ready  before  the  openmg  of  the  next  Congress, 
and  I  believe  that  the  matters  referred  to  in  my  previous  reports  will 
then  be  rapidly  forwarded.  In  the  meantime,  any  contractors  who 
may  desire  information  on  the  above  questions,  ma}'  address  Senor 
H.  M.  Lange,  director  of  ports  and  navigation,  who  is  connected  with 
the  ministry  of  public  works. 

GERMANY   AND   PERU. 

Consul-General  Gottschalk,  of  Callao,  reports  the  extension  of 
steamship  service  to  and  from  Peruvian  ports,  as  follows: 

The  Peruvian  consul  at  Hamburg  reports  to  his  Government  the 
incorporation  at  Bremen  of  the  new  German  Roland  Line  to  trade  with 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$1,904,000,  and  will  have  a  fleet  of  six  steamers,  each  of  3,000  tons. 
They  will  compete  with  the  Kosmos  Line,  now  doing  the  same  sort  of 
trade.  It  will  no  doubt  further  extend  German  commercial  relations 
with  this  coast,  its  leading  organizers  being  Mr.  Gildemeister,  whose 
large  fortune  was  made  in  reruvian  nitrates  and  guano,  and  Hanz 
Herrnhorn,  a  Liibeck  shipowner. 

Another  probable  new  line  of  European  steamships  to  Callao  will  be 
the  Axel,  Johnson  &  Co.'s  Swedish  service.  Tnis  is  now  plying 
between  Swedish  ports  and  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.  I  under- 
stand that  this  company  projects  an  extension  of  its  trade  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  up  the  west  coast  (touching  natumlly  at  Peruvian 
ports),  and  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  Swedish  Royal  Chamber  of 
Commerce  asks  its  Government  to  grant  the  steamship  company  a  sub- 
sidy of  J^lljOOO  for  this  purpose.  Swedish  official  reports  state  that 
90  per  cent  of  Scandinavian  commerce  with  South  America  is  done 
through  Hamburg,  and  it  is  to  secure  a  portion  of  this  trade  that  Axel, 
Johnson  &  Co.  propose  to  extend  their  traffic. 

DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST   AMERICAN    FREIGHTS. 

Consul  Mansfield,  of  Valparaiso,  furnishes  the  following  in  regard 
to  shipping  facilities  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Director  J.  Wilson  Evans,  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  at  San 
Francisco,  recently  spent  sevei'al  months  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
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America,  where  he  made  a  careful  study  of  commercial  affairs  as  they 
relate  to  trade  \^  ith  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  his  observations 
Mr.  Evans,  while  in  Valparaiso,  recently  expressed  himself  as  follows 
concerning  transportation  facilities  and  the  necessity  for  subsidizing 
an  American  merchant  marine: 

*'  The  paramount  issue  being  whether  American  vessels  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  those  of  other  nationalities  in  freight  rates,  and, 
while  the  project  to  ''transport  American  goods  in  American  bot- 
toms" is  patriotic  and  laudable,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  not 
only  the  rights  but  the  privileges  of  our  customers — the  foreign  buyer. 

"  Present  methods  of  transportation  and  rates  of  freight  on  Ameri- 
can goods  to  foreign  countries  leave  much  to  be  desired.  There  is 
discrimination  by  tnose  controlling  the  freight  rates  of  foreign-going 
vessels,  a  fact  which  is  undoubtedly  seriously  handicapping  many 
American  interests,  especially  in  South  American  countries.  If  a 
subsidy  to  American  foreign-going  vessels,  carrying  American  goods 
exclusively,  would  secure  Government  control  or  supervision  of 
freight  rates,  thus  overcoming  discrimination  and  confining  the  rates 
to  a  competitive  basis  with  those  charged  by  vessels  of  other  nation- 
alities, then  would  a  direct  and  beneficial  object  be  attained." 

CANADA   AND   NEW  ZEALAND. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Victoria,  sends  the  oflicial  statement  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  at  Ottawa  has  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Bucknall 
Steamship  Company  for  a  direct  line  between  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
and  three  ports  in  New  Zealand.  There  are  to  be  not  less  than  six 
round  trips  per  annum,  the  subsidy  being  $50,000,  with  the  under- 
standing tnat  New  Zealand  will  give  a  simUar  bonus. 

Two  of  the  13  steamers  operated  by  the  Bucknall  Companv,  the 
Afrikand£7*  2iv\A  Bucentanr^  now  in  European  ports,  will  be  overhauled 
and  placed  in  the  service  to  open  next  July.  Agents  are  now  arrang- 
ing a  sailing  schedule  for  the  new  line.  The  New  Zealand  ports  to  be 
touched  are  Auckland,  Dunedin,  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  and  Bloff. 
A  call  will  also  be  maide  at  Sydney,  Australia.  The  traffic  between 
British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand  is  not  yet  extensive,  but  it  is 
thought  that  much  business  can  l>e  developed.  If  trade  conditions 
warmnt,  the  Bucknall  Company  announce  that  other  vessels  will  be 
added  until  a  monthly  service  is  given.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  ship- 
ping circles  and  great  results  are  anticipated. 

NORWEGIAN   LOAD   LINE. 

The  Newcastle  (England)  Journal  for  January  5,  forwarded  by  Con- 
sul Metcalf,  contains  the  following  on  the  adoption  of  a  load  line  by 
Norway : 

Norway  has  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  England  and  adopt  a 
load  line  for  her  shipping.  Subject  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Norske 
Veritas,  a  law  will  come  into  force  on  April  1  next,  by  which  stringent 
rules  will  be  applied  to  Norwegian  shipping.  Attention  in  Norway  has 
been  directed  to  the  subject  oi  shipping  losses,  which  are  very  heavy, 
and  as  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  Norwegian  shipping  sails  about 
the  world  uninsured  because  uninsurable,  these  losses  have  been  keenly 
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felt  of  late  years.  Apart  from  the  stringent  regulations  with  respect 
to  overloading  and  the  proper  provision  for  life  on  board  ship,  the  new 
merchant  shipping  act  stipulates  that  ^^wben  a  foreign  ship  is  bought 
by  a  Norwegian  subject  no  cei*titioate  of  nationality  snail  be  issued  for 
the  ship  if  built  of  wood,  or  of  wood  and  iron  (composite),  and  more 
than  twenty  years  old,^or  of  iron  (steel),  and  more  than  thirty  years 
old,  unless  classed  Al  if  of  wood,  and  Al  if  of  iron  in  the  Norske 
Veritas  or  other  surveying  institutions  recognized  by  the  King." 
Even  if  allowed  to  registry  under  these  conditions  she  will  have  to 
pas!^  a  thorough  survey  before  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  sea.  British 
shipowners  have  long  contended  tnat  the  same  regulations  which  are 
enforced  on  British  ships  should  be  equally  enforced  on  foreign  ships 
when  in  our  ports,  and  m  fairness  the  contention  is  irrefutabfe,  but  it 
is  certainlv  better  for  nations  like  Norway  to  come  forward  and  adopt 
such  regulations  of  their  own  free  will  than  it  is  for  us  to  force  these 
regulations  upon  them. 

POWER  FOR  CANALS. 
EXPERIMENTS   MAY   RESUI.T  IN   ABOLISHING   THE   TOWPATH. 

Consul  Hamm,  of  Hull,  writes  that  an  experiment  has  begun  to  test 
the  practicability  of  applying  gas-motor  engines  to  the  propulsion  of 
barges  on  the  canals  of  that  country.     He  says: 

The  style  of  motor  used  is  the  Thornycroft  suction-producer  gas 
motor.  It  consists  of  a  suction  gas  producer  in  which  the  gas  is 
generated,  and  a  2-cylinder  internal-combustion  engine  developing 
some  35  horsepower  and  working  on  the  usual  ''Otto"  cycle.  Either 
coke  or  anthracite  coal  may  be  burned  in  the  producer,  and  the  gas 
is  generated  from  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam,  wnich  is  drawn  through 
the  incandescent  fuel  by  the  partial  vacuum  created  by  the  out- 
stroke  of  the  piston  in  the  engine.  The  gas  is  generated  only  as 
required,  and  tnere  is  therefore  no  danger  of  explosion.  Moreover, 
the  gas  being  produced  only  as  it  is  needed  by  the  engine  and  in 
quantities  to  suit  the  varying  loads,  there  is  no  waste  while  the  engine 
stands  idle.  The  heat  eflBciency  of  the  complete  gas  plant  is  23  per 
cent  as  compared  with  only  11  per  cent  for  the  steam  engine.  That 
is  to  say,  the  gas  plant  consumes  less  than  one-half  the  fuel  which 
would  be  used  in  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  of  the  same  power.  A 
fair  average  consumption  for  different  qualities  of  coal  is  1  pound 
of  fuel  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour.  If  good  anthracite  be  used, 
this  figure  may  be  slightly  reduced.  If,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  fuel 
be  coke,  the  consumption  will  be  about  li  pounds  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour.  The  weight  of  the  plant  complete  is  just  2f  tons, 
and  the  floor  space  occupied  is  7  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches,  the 
height  of  the  plant  being  6  feet.  The  running  cost  of  the  fuel  is 
something  under  ^V  of  a  penny  per  horsepower  per  hour. 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  determine  exactly  the  possibilities  of  the 
gas-motor  barge,  and  to  what  extent  its  employment  in  place  of  the 
slow  moving  and  by  no  means  economical  system  of  horse  haulage  can 
be  substituted.  The  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  cargo,  the  time 
oc<;upied  in  transit  between  certain  important  points,  the  cost  of  pro- 
pulsion, and  the  extent  to  which  a  self-propelled  barge  capable  of 
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carrying  a  considerable  volume  of  freight  can  facilitate  navigation 
will  be  carefully  noted  in  the  trial. 

If  this  experiment  succeeds  it  may  be  possible  to  restore  trade  to 
the  almost  disused  canals  in  England,  and  so  give  a  cheaper  rate  of 
transportation  than  the  railwavs  afford.  Americans  have  an  inade- 
quate idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  canals  are  used  for  tiunsportation 
in  some  of  the  countries  in  Europe.  In  Belgium,  for  instance,  the 
kilometric  tonnage  increased  from  852,137,000  in  1901  to  1,035,422,0(K) 
in  1903,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  maintaining  the 
canals  was  $4,144,485.  In  France  $41,200,000  is  being  spent  on  the 
construction  of  new  e>anals  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  The 
kilometric  tonnage  in  1903  in  that  country  was  4,955,000,000.  Great 
developments  are  taking  place  in  Germany,  and  a  sum  of  $83,644,000 
is  to  be  spent  in  this  direction. 

DECADENCE  OF   ENGLISH   WATERWAYS. 

Vice-Consul  Sulis,  of  Liverpool,  writes  on  the  decadence  of  the 
English  canals  and  the  inteiest  now  being  manifested  in  a  revival  of 
their  use.     He  says: 

The  railroads  have  been  blamed  for  buying  up  the  inland  water- 
ways, and  in  many  other  wav^s  striving  to  prevent  competition  by 
''arranging"  freight  rates.  The  associated  chambers  of  commerce 
therefore  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  forming  a  great  national  trust 
to  take  control  of  all  the  inland  waterwaj^s  and  work  them  in  the  public 
interest.  Following  this  has  come  an  official  and  unexpected  announce- 
ment of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  canal  communication.  A  reported  adverse  condition  is 
that  the  present  40  ton  canal  barges  are  not  adapted  to  carrying  the 
amount  and  description  of  goods  now  necessary  to  trade,  and  that  rapid 
transit  is  the  order  of  the  day,  towboats  making  but  3  miles  per  hour. 

When  compared  with  continental  canals,  it  is  pointed  out  that  mer- 
chandise can  be  sent  through  the  great  rivers  right  into  Central  Europe; 
whereas  the  shortage  canal  route  between  London  and  Liverpool  (220 
miles)  has  no  less  than  25  locks,  a  number  which  compares  unmvorably 
with  the  3  locks  on  the  230  miles  dividing  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 
There  is  an  average  of  1  lock  for  every  li  miles  of  navigation  in  the 
whole  canal  system  of  England  and  Wales. 

Various  suggestions  are  made  to  overcome  the  difficult  question  of 
barge  propulsion,  one  being  to  adopt  the  Charleroi  canal  motor  car, 
which  di-ags  a  train  of  barges.  There  a  3-phase  motor  of  7-horsepower 
speeds  along  with  70  tons  weight  of  barges.  For  English  canak  it  is 
argued  that  a  form  of  overhead  trolley  would  be  preferable,  or  some 
form  of  electric  haulage. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

RULES  THAT  MANUFACTURERS  SHOULD  FOLLOW. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   LOi'Al.   CONDITIONS   AND    METHODS — PRESENCE   OF 
AGENTS   ESSENTIAL. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  a  large  manufacturer  in  the  West  of 
household  utensils  and  novelties,  including  baby  jumpers,  lawn  swings, 
wringera,  washing  machines,  etc.,  as  to  whether  his  products  could  be 
sold  in  Belgium,  Consul  McNally,  of  Liege,  writes  as  follows: 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  a  market  in  Liege  for  all  goods  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  How  to  reach  this  market  is  the  question  that  must 
be  solved  alone  by  the  home  exporter.  The  matter  of  credits  is 
always  an  important  factor  in  the  introduction  of  new  goods  into  a 
foreign  market.  Some  firms  will  readily  consent  to  the  usual  Ameri- 
can trade  demands  in  this  regard.  Others,  while  desiring  to  handle 
the  goods,  will  set  them  aside  on  account  of  the  short  term.  The 
dealers  here  extt^nd  long  credits  to  their  customers,  in  some  cases  sub- 
mitting half-3'early  statements.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  contemplated  markets,  and,  lastly,  can 
you  lay  the  goods  down  in  Liege  at  a  price  that  will  meet  your  foreign 
competitors  in  this  market?  In  seeking  the  wants  of  the  people,  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  catalogue  system  is  of  little  value,  unless  it  be 
written  in  the  language  of  the  country  under  observation,  and  even 
then  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  it  interests  the  contemplating 
buyer  beyond  a  passing  interest. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  persons  have  spoken  to  me  of  a  rumor 
that  our  manufacturei*s  do  not  follow  samples.  While  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  this  home  in  one  instance  only,  the  idea  does  prevail  in 
some  quarters.  Whether  such  an  idea  is  engendered  by  our  foreign 
trade  rivals  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican invasion  of  manufactured  goods  is  a  commercial  nightmare  from 
which  they  all  suffer.  Were  I  considering  the  entrance  into  a  foreign 
market  I  would  send  a  competent  representative  abroad,  speaking  the 
language  of  the  country  he  hopes  to  open  up,  to  study  the  conditions 
to  be  overcome  in  the  introduction  of  the  goods  he  represents.  All 
countries  are  more  or  less  wedded  to  conservative  ideas  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  traditional  custom,  and  these  must  be  catered  to  in  many 
instances.  There  exists  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  American  article 
in  all  branches  of  trade,  and  in  my  judgment  to  meet  the  conditions 
allowed  by  foreign  houses,  whatever  they  may  be,  would  remove  all 
obstacles  to  our  successful  entrance  into  any  market  in  Europe.     In 
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short,  I  would  lay  down  three  guiding  principles:  First,  show  goods 
and  explain  their  merits;  second^  follow  samples,  and,  tibird,  remove 
the  greatest  element  of  competition  by  meeting  in  trade  concessions 
those  granted  the  most  favored  customers. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SAMPLES  AND  LIVE  AGENTS. 

Consul  Jackson,  of  La  Rochelle,  replying  to  the  same  parties,  writes 
as  follows: 

I  consider  your  export  trade,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  is 
restricted  by  asking  tnat  cash  shall  accompany  order.  This  is  not 
the  habit  here,  and  m  order  to  create  new  trade  relations  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  far  as  possible  and  pmctical,  to  conform  to  the  customs  of 
the  country.  It  is  usual  for  people  to  pa}^  in  ninety  days,  and  this  is 
often  considered  cash  payment.  Then,  too,  the  French  merchant 
always  desires  to  see  goods  before  he  pays  for  them.  You  should 
send  good,  live  agents  with  samples.  An  active  American  traveler 
who  understands  enough  French  to  explain  himself  and  to  describe 
the  ^oods  would  surely  increase  the  importance  of  your  business 
relations  in  this  country.  People  here  do  not  care  to  buy  from  cata- 
logues baby  jumpers,  folding  canvas  boats,  lawn  swings,  wringers, 
washing  machines,  barrel  swings,  etc. 

VALUE   OF  A   MAN   ON   THE   SPOT. 

Consul  Alger,  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  furnishes  the  parties  in 
question  sound  advice.  Among  the  points  raised  by  the  manufactur- 
ing firm  were:  ''We  think  our  export  trade  is  restricted  by  asking  all 
the  trade  to  send  us  cash  with  order,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
get  a  list  of  foreign  merchants  to  whom  we  felt  safe  in  shipping  goods 
to  be  paid  for  oti  arrival."  Speaking  directly  on  these  points  the  con- 
sul says: 

No  cash  business  can  be  done  in  these  Central  American  Republics. 
All  merchants  here  do  a  general  business,  carrying  large  stocks  of  dry 
goods,  hardware,  provisions,  notions,  etc. 

In  Hondui-as  business  failures  are  almost  unknown,  and  there  is  no 
more  risk,  if  credit  is  given,  in  extending  long  credits  than  short  ones. 
Send  a  representative  to  visit  Honduras,  one  conversant  with  the 
Spanish  language;  let  him  make  acquaintance  of  the  merchants,  study 
conditions,  tariff,  trade  peculiarities,  and  business  methods  in  vogue, 
exhibiting  a  complete  line  of  samples  of  your  manufactures.  Open 
credit,  say  on  bg^sis  of  six  months,  with  those  found  worthy  of  same, 
take  their  orders,  however  insignificant  they  may  be,  follow  their 
instructions  to  the  letter,  pay  the  most  particular  attention  to  packing, 
and  I  am  confident  that  in  time  you  will  be  able  to  create  a  trade  woi-tn 
fostering.  British  and  German  firms  grant  six  to  twelve  months' 
credit,  interest  at  6  per  cent  from  date  of  bill  of  lading.  No  business 
can  be  initiated  by  mail — that  is,  except  in  staples.  Catalogues  and 
price  lists,  especially  in  English,  are  worthless  and  can  never  compete 
with  the  man  on  the  spot  trying  to  secure  trade. 
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SUGAR-BEET  INDUSTRY. 
HOW   CONDUCTED,  AND  VALUE   OF  BY-PRODUCTS  IN   GERMANY. 

Consul  Diederich,  of  Bremen,  furnishes  a  report  on  the  production 
of  su^r  beets  in  Germany,  giving  the  extent  and  value  of  the  by- 
products in  their  conversion  into  sugar.     He  writes: 

The  importance  of  the  sugar-beet  culture  in  Geimany  does  not  rest 
wholly  upon  the  production  of  the  beets  which  furnish  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  production  of  su^r,  but  in  no  small  measure  also  upon 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  by-products  that  are  mainly  used 
as  feed  stuffs.  It  has  been  well  said  the  profit  derived  from  feeding 
the  waste  products  of  the  factory  and  those  part«  of  the  beets  left  in 
the  field  are  almost  as  great  as  the  profit  from  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  the  beets  as  they  are  garnered  are  a 
very  useful  waste  product,  their  feeding  value  in  this  countrv  being 
about  |i2.85  to  $3.57  per  0.630  acre;  but  very  frequently  they  are 
given  to  the  farmers  wno  pull  the  beets,  top  them,  and  pile  them  up, 
or  pit  and  silo  them  in  the  field,  in  lieu  of  wages. 

RESIDUUM   PULP   AND   ITS  USES. 

Of  still  greater  importance  is  the  residuum  pulp  left  after  the  sugar 
has  been  extracted  from  the  beets.  It  amounts  to  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  tonnage  of  beets  sliced  in  a  factory  and  makes  a  most  aomirable 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  it  requires  considerable  care  and  judg- 
ment in  feeding  it  properly.  It  can  be  stored  in  silos  and  kept  for 
months  for  feeding  purposes,  but  it  is  more  generally  evaporated,  and 
when  thus  dried  becomes  not  only  less  perishable  but  is  made  more 
useful  and  marketable.  However,  as  the  process  of  evaporating  pulp 
in  factories  specially  built  for  that  purpose,  with  costly  machinery,  is 
a  very  expensive  one,  dried  pulp  has  not  yet  become  very  popular.  It 
is  commonly  estimated  that  900  kiloffmms  of  fresh  pulp  will  make 
about  100  kilograms  of  dried  pulp,  tbe  market  value  or  which  was, 
during  the  past  year,  $1.90  to  $2.62  per  100  kilograms.  It  is  the  rule 
at  German  sugar  factories  to  deliver  a  part  of  their  fresh  pulp  to  the 
farmers  supplying  the  beets  at  the  ratio  of  about  40  to  50  per  cent — 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  farmer  hauls  1  ton  of  beets  to  the  factory  he  takes 
home  with  him  about  one-half  ton  of  pulp  without  any  extra  charge. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  farmers  in  such  cases  are  also 
shareholders  in  the  factory.  The  balance  of  the  pulp  is  eithei  fed  to 
the  stock  belonging  to  the  factory  or  sold  in  the  open  market.  The 
price  paid  varied  from  12  to  42  cents  per  100  kilograms. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE   OF   MOLASSES. 

The  molasses  residue  finally  left  from  beet-sugar  factories,  after 
being  thoroughly  desugarized  by  one  of  the  various  patented  processes, 
is  of  a  very  low  grade  and  may  then  be  turned  to  man}'  uses  in  dif- 
ferent industrial  enterprises,  such  as  the  making  of  potash,  blacking, 
vinegar,  yeast,  dyestuffs,  etc.,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is* 
utilized  in  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  alconol,  and  last,  though 
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not  least,  also  as  a  stock  food.  However,  this  molasses  is  not  fed 
alone,  but  always  with  the  admixture  of  pulp  or  some  other  fodder  to 
counteract  the  evil  effect^^  that  it  otherwise  is  apt  to  have,  especially 
on  cattle.  Very  often  it  is  mixed  with  turf  taken  from  the  upper 
strata  of  peat  moors,  which  in  itself  has  no  feeding  value  whatever, 
but  when  so  mixed  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  cheap  and  wholesome  sub- 
stitute for  the  best-approved  foods  for  animals.  During  the  past  year 
the  price  for  molasses  averaged  about  $13.09  to  $14.28  per  ton.  The 
amount  of  molasses  produced  during  the  past  two  years  was  392,019 
tons  in  1903-4  and  371,093  tons  in  1904-5.  Up-to-date  statistics  are 
scarce  in  Germany,  but  it  is  now  known  that  in  1903-4  226,570  tons 
of  molasses  were  desugarized,  36,312  tons  were  distilled  into  alcohol, 
and  129,137  tons  were  used  as  feed  and  for  other  purposes.  There  is 
absolutely  no  waste  in  the  beet-su^r  industrv  in  this  country.  Even 
the  settlings  of  lime,  and  of  the  dirt  and  soil  dropped  from  the  beets 
while  they  are  being  washed,  are  either  given  away  to  the  farmers  or 
sold  to  them  at  2^  to  31  cents  per  100  kilograms  for  the  former  and 
half  a  cent  for  the  latter,  and  both  serve  as  excellent  fertilizers. 

SPAIN. 
OITTPUT   IN    MARKETABLE   SUGAR. 

Consul  Ridgely,  of  IWcelona,  reports  briefly  on  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  Spain  and  gives  the  prevailing  prices: 

Figures  just  issued  by  the  central  customs  administration  of  Spain 
show  that  during  the  quarter  ended  October  31,  1905,  277,395  tons  of 
beets  entered  the  various  beet-sugar  refineries  of  Spain,  and  that  from 
these  there  were  produced  19,673  tons  of  sugar.  For  the  same  period 
of  1904,  the  production  was  21,178  tons.  In  the  province  of  Granada 
alone  there  are  16  beet-sugar  refineries,  and  in  Zaragoza  10.  The 
largest  production  of  any  one  refinery  during  the  quarter  ended 
October  31,  was  2,307  tons.  The  prices  of  sugar  at  present  in  this 
market  are,  per  100  kilos,  a«  follows: 

Refined. — ^In  large  molds,  $18;  small  molds,  $18.35;  loaf  sugar, 
$18.65;  plaqueta,  $18;  pil^,  $17.65;  compressed  loaf,  $17.35. 

(7a72^.— Centrifugal,  §14.30;  plums,  §14.45;  seconds,  $14.40. 

Beet, — Granulated,  $14.70;  loaf,  $14.30;  centrifugal,  $14.25;  plums, 
$14.25. 

MEDICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

STRINGENT   REGULATIONS   PREVAIL  IN    HUNGARY. 

Consul-Geneml  Frank  D.  Chester,  of  Budapest,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing regarding  the  regulations  that  prevail  in  Hungary  for  the 
preparation  and  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines: 

On  August  29,  1903,  Count  Khuen-Hedervary,  as  Hungarian  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  issued  an  ordinance  to  all  the  local  authorities  of 
Hungary  proper  demanding  a  census  of  all  drug  specialties  and  secret 
medical  prepamtions  prepared  and  sold  throughout  the  Kingdom,  such 
census  to  be  ready  by  November  1,  1903,  and  licenses  to  be  obtained 
from  said  minister  without  further  delay. 
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Under  section  4  of  the  instruction  only  drug  stores  and  drug  deal- 
ers may  import  foreign  drug  specialties.  B^  section  7  licenses  to  pre- 
'  pare' or  sell  drug  specialties  must  be  applied  for  through  the  cnief 
officer  of  the  local  authority  (mayor  of  city  or  vice-governor  of  county) 
to  the  Hungarian  minister  of  the  interior,  stating  the  proposed  method 
of  preparation  and  attaching  four  original  packages  of  the  prepara- 
tion. Expenses  of  examination  will  be  borne  by  the  applicant  for  the 
license. 

Under  section  20  of  the  instruction  secret  medical  preparations  may 
be  prepared  or  sold  by  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Hungarian  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  under  section  53  of  the  old  health  law  of  1876.  The 
amount  of  each  medical  ingredient  need  not  be  stated  on  the  coverings 
of  secret  preparations  as  on  those  of  drug  specialities,  but  only  in  the 
census  blank;  on  the  other  hand  the  domestic  druggist's  address  label 
must  be  put  on  both  kinds. 

The  instruction  was  to  have  gone  into  eflFect  on  January  1,  1904,  but 
by  an  order  issued  October  16,  1903,  the  operation  was  put  off  until 
July  1,  1904;  and  again  on  June  19,  1904,  tne  operation  of  the  order 
was  further  suspended  in  order  to  settle  many  important  questions 
arising  from  the  taking  of  the  census  above  described. 

On  January  24,  1904,  a  separate  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
all  foreign  houses  can  import  into  Hungarv  only  through  domestic 
houses,  who  alone  can  be  neld  responsible  for  the  abuses  punishable 
under  the  instruction.  The  order  further  provided  that  all  foreign 
drugs  and  preparations  sold  in  Hungary  must  bear  inscriptions  in  the 
Hungarian  language  on  both  box  and  bottles. 

On  November  13,  1903,  the  Hungarian  minister  of  agriculture 
issued  an  order  permitting  the  chief  officer  of  each  local  authority 
(city  and  county)  to  issue  licenses  for  the  import  of  veterinary  drugs 
and  specialties.  On  the  licenses  must  be  given  the  name  of  the 
exporter,  the  name  of  the  drug,  and  the  exact  amount  licensed  to  be 
imported. 

CARBORUNDUM  WHEELS. 
SUCCESSFUL   DEMONSTRATIOX   IN   AUSTKIA. 

The  Luther  Brothers  Company,  of  Noi-th  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manu- 
facturers of  carborundum  wheels,  forwarded  to  Consul  McFarland,  of 
Reichenberg,  Austria,  two  samples  of  the  wheels  with  a  request  for 
a  test  of  their  merits  in  some  factory  and  advice  as  to  the  best  method 
of  securing  trade.  The  consul,  acting  upon  these  suggestions, 
reported  as  follows: 

The  whole  of  North  Bohemia,  while  containing  in  this  district  alone 
a  population  of  some  2,000,000,  is  purely  provincial,  Reichenberg, 
with  35,000,  being  the  largest  town.  There  are  ten  other  towns  with 
from  20,000  to  30,000,  twenty-one  with  from  10,000  to  20,000,  seven 
with  from  5,000  to  10,000  and  about  eight  hundred  villages  with  from 
1,000  to  3,000.  Therefore  wholesaling  proper  is  done  almost  entirely 
from  Vienna  and  Prague;  but,  peculiar  industrial  conditions  existing, 
peculiar  methods  of  catering  to  requirements  have  also  sprung  into 
existence.  With  only  small  retail  establishments  handling  ordinary 
necessities,  and  with  no  general  hardware  concerns  such  as  you  have 
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in  America,  the  needs  of  the  75,000  nianufacturing  establishments  in 
this  section  are  largely  supplied  through  traveling  sales  agents  or 
machine  agents,  as  they  are  nere  called.  Representing  different  lines, 
they  travel  the  territory  and  keep  informed  of  current  demands, 
which  they  supply  direct  from  their  manufactories.  As  to  wholesaling 
proper  I  can  not  do  better  than  refer  you  to  Robert  Siercke,  Vienna, 
who  makes  a  specialt}'  of  American  importations,  issues  catalogues, 
and  advertises  liberally. 

SUCCESSFUL   RESULTS. 

At  first  1  placed  your  wheels  with  retail  establishments  here  for 
experiment.  It  immediately  developed  that  a  strong  prejudice  against 
any  sort  of  carborundum  existed,  for  the  reason  that  carborundum  was 
discovered  both  near  Pilsen  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  in  Bohemia; 
that  a  Pilsen  concern  undertook  to  manufacture  wheels  similar  to 
yours,  which  they  advertised  and  introduced  generally  throughout  this 
section;  that  these  wheels  were  coarse,  not  well  bound,  and  that  they 
disintegrated  rapidly  under  use  and  became  wholly  discredited.  It 
also  developed  that  to  deal  with  a  few  comparatively  small  retail  con- 
cerns would  create  no  such  business  as  you  desire.  I  secured  an  inter- 
view with  Herr  Wilhelm  Bohm,  one  of  the  best  accredited  machine 
men  in  this  section,  and  through  him  placed  one  of  the  machines  in  a 
large  textile  factory  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  manager. 
Probably  the  best  recommendation  you  could  have  is  the  fact  that  the 
manager  did  not  want  to  return  it,  but  asked  my  good  offices  to  secure 
for  him  three  or  four  more.  The  result  has  been  that  Herr  Bohm 
desires  to  take  the  general  agency,  not  only  for  Bohemia  but  for 
Moravia  and  Silesia,  through  \vnich  he  travels.  Your  correspondence 
must  be  in  German,  and  values  preferably  quoted  in  Austrian  currency. 

CALCIUM  STEEL. 
A   SUPERIOR   FRENCH   PORCELAIN. 

Consul-General  Mason,  of  Paris,  reports,  for  the  information  of  a 
Kansas  firm,  that  the  so-called  "  calcium  steel "  is  not  any  form  of  steel 
or  any  other  metal,  but  a  ceramic  product,  made  by  baking  in  an  oven 
a  paste  made  of  finely  pulverized  feldspar,  sand,  and  lime  in  certain 
specified  proportions. 

These  materials,  being  mixed  with  water  and  worked  into  a  plastic 
paste  resembling  sculptor's  clay,  and  then  baked,  produce  a  porcelain 
or  earthenware  of  great  hardness  and  durability,  which  resists  corro- 
sion by  acids,  or  alteration  by  atmospheric  influence,  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  or  electricity,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.3,  and  is  in 
color  a  yellowish  white,  which  may  be  varied  to  any  desired  tint  by 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxides. 

By  reason  of  its  hardness  and  a  certain  toughness,  which  permits  it 
to  be  bored,  cut,  planed,  or  polished — qualities  which  generally  belong 
to  metals  rather  than  ceramics — this  substance  is  popularly  called,  bv 
reason  of  its  ingredients  and  peculiarities,  ^'calcium  steel,"  althougli 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  metal  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  steel. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  not  yet  become  an  industrial 
product  of  any  great  importance,  although  its  cheapness,  ease  of  man- 
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ufacture,  toughness,  and  exceeding  resistance  to  acids,  moisture,  and 
other  deteriorating  influences  are  thought  to  specially  adapt  it  for 
use  as  material  for  subterranean  pipes  and  conduits  for  water,  gas, 
chemicals,  etc. 

BANKS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  number  of  banks  established  by  different  nations  in  their  colo- 
nies and  foreign  countries,  furnished  by  Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz, 
is  as  follows: 

Country.  Banks.    Branches. 


Germany 13  70 

Holland 16  68 

France 17  104 

England 50  2.279 


These  banks  form  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  extending 
foreign  trade.  They  interest  themselves  in  everjrthing  pertaining  to 
commerce  and  industry.  They  have  been  of  indispensable  service  to 
the  expansion  of  English  trade  all  over  the  world,  and  the  Germans, 
quick  to  recognize  this  fact,  are  beginning  to  extend,  enlarge,  and 
establish  branches  to  the  banks  which  they  already  have  in  foreign 
countries. 

SOURCE  OF  BRIARWOOD  SUPPLIES. 

Consul  Murphy,  of  Bordeaux,  replies  to  a  letter  from  Troy,  N.  Y., 
asking  for  information  relative  to  '''the  purchase  of  raw  materials  such 
as  French  briar  root,  amberoid,  etc.''     His  answer  is: 

The  supply  of  French  briar  root  is  practically  exhausted.  Formerly 
the  supply  came  from  the  Department  of  the  Landes  and  from  the 
Pvrenees  Mountains  on  the  border  line  l>etween  France  and  Spain. 
The  supply  of  briar  now  comes  from  Scotland  exclusively,  ana  the 
pipes  are  manufactured  at  St.  Claude  in  the  Department  of  Jura  near 
the  Swiss  border.  Regarding  amberoid,  the  raw  material  comes  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  is  manufactured  in  Germanv  and  Austria. 
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CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


The  publications  made  up  chiefly  of  reports  from  United  States  consular  officers  In  foreign  countries 
include  the  following: 

Commercial  Relations,  being  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers  on  the  commence,  indus- 
tries, navigation,  etc.,  of  their  districts. 

Review  op  World's  Commerce,  being  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports  contained  in  Commer- 
cial Relations. 

Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  daily,  except  Sundays  and  l^al  holidays,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pre»(,  commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  manufacturers,  etc. 

Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  monthly,  containing  miscellaneous  reports 
from  diplomatic  and  consular  officers. 

Special  Consular  Reports,  containing  series  of  reports  from  consular  officers  on  particular 
subjects,  made  in  pursuance  to  instructions  from  the  Department. 

The  above  consular  reports  were,  until  July,  1908,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  State  Department;  from  that  date  until  June,  1905,  they  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  State 
Department  was  consolidated  July  1, 1903;  since  July  1, 1906,  they  have  Jt)een  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  For  details  of  these  publications,  the  subjects 
of  which  the  special  reports  treat,  and  the  reports  remaining  for  distribution,  address  "Chief,  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  publication  of  the  reports  on  special  subjects,  in  separate  form,  was  begun  in  1890.  Those  of 
the  following  titles  are  now  available  for  distribution: 

Vol.  S  ( 1890  and  1S»/).— Olive  Culture  in  the  Alpes  Marltimes. 

Vol.  15  (;S9^).— Fart  I.  Soap  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries:  Screws,  Nutw,  and  Bolts  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries; Argols  in  Europe;  Rabbits  and  Rabbit  Fum  in  Europe;  Cultivation  of  Ramie  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

Vol.  m  (2900).— Part  I.  Boolt  Cloth  In  Foreign  Countries;  Market  for  Ready- Made  Clothing  in  Latin 
America;  Foreign  Imports  of  American  Tobacco;  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Industry  in  Latin  America. 
Part  II.  School  Gardens  in  Europe. 

To/.  2/ (2900).— Parti.  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal.    Part  II.  Vehicle  Industrv  in  Europe. 

Vol.  2^  (2902).— Part  I.  Gas  and  Oil  Engines  in  Foreign  Countries.  Part  II.  Silver  and  Plated  Ware 
in  Foreign  (Jountries. 

Vol.  iU  (290f).— Creameries  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  S5  { 1902)  .—Stored  Goods  as  C4)llateral  for  Loans. 

Vol.  26  (2.90.i).— Brinuetles  as  Fuel  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  27  f  2905).— MarKete  for  Agricultural  Implements  and  Vehicles  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  28  (2904).— <Tommercial  Travelers  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Vol.  *9  (2904).— Macaroni  Wheat  in  Foreign  Markets. 

Vol.  SO  (2904).— Emigration  to  the  United  States. 

Vol.  52  f  2904).— Foreign  Markets  for  American  Fruits. 

Vol.  33  (2905).— Industrial  Education  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  Germany. 

Vol.  31,  i  2905).— Marketing  Goods  in  Foreign  Countries. 
^    Vol.  36  (2905).— Foreign  Market**  for  American  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Vol.  37  (2905).— Machine-made  Lace  Industry  of  Europe. 

Vol.  38  (2905).— Insurance  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Of  the  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  many  numbers  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  for  copie.s.  Of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  available  for  dis- 
tribution, copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbers, 
the  Department  will  be  grateful  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  .special  reports  which 
recipients  do  not  care  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  franking 
labels  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  postage  in  the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico  will  be  forwarded. 

Persons  receiving  Consular  Reports  regularly,  who  change  their  addresses,  should  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address  in  notifying  the  Bureau  of  the  fact. 

In  order  to  prevent  confu.sion  with  other  Department  bureaus,  all  commurdcations  relating  to 
Consular  Reports  should  be  carefully  addressed,  "Chief,  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 

[Aa  given  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Secretan-  of  the  Treaaur>-. 

January  1, 1906.] 

COUNT&IBB  WITH  FIXED  OTTBBEKOrBB. 


Countries. 


Value  in 
Monetary  unit.     U.S.srold, 
1905. 


Argentina i  Pe«o . 


Austria-Hungary  .. 

Belgium 

Brazil 


British  N.  A.  (except 
Newfoundland). 

British  Honduras 

Chile 


Colombia  . 


Costa  Rica  . 


Cuba 

Denmark  . 
Ecuador  ., 


Crown.. 
Franc  .. 
Milreia  . 

Dollar . . 


W.96,5 

.20.3 
.19,3 
.M,6 

1. 00 


do. 

Peso... 


Dollar . 
Colon . . 


00 
36,5 


Coins. 


Peso . . . 
Crown. 
Sucre . . 


Egypt '  Pound  (100  pias-  I 

ters).  I 

Finland Mark 

France |  Franc ] 

Germany 1  Mark 

Great  Britain Pound  sterling  . . 

Greece I  Drachma 


Haiti Gourde 

India Pound  sterling". 


Italy ;  Ura  .... 

Japan Yen 

Liberia Dollar . . 

Mexico Peso 

Netherlands Florin  . . 

Newfoundland Dollar.. 

Norway Crown.. 

Panama i  Balboa  . 


.  46. 5 

.91 

.26,8 

.48,7 

4.94,3 

.19,3 

.19.3  , 

.23,8  ! 

4.86.6i! 

.19,3  1 

.96,5  ' 
4. 86, 6i 


19,3 

49.8 

00 

49,8 

40.2 

01,4 

26,8 

00 


Peni Libra  . . . 

Philippine  Islands ...    Peso 

Portugal '  Milreis  . 

Russia Ruble  . . 

I 

Spain (  l^eseta.. 

Sweden |  Crown . . 

Switzerland '  Franc  .. 

Turkey Piaster  . 

Uruguay Peso 

Venezuela ,  Bolivar . 
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50 

08 

51,5 

19,3 

26.8 

19,3 

0^.4 
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Gold— argentine  «M.82.4)  and  i  argentine;  silver- 
peso  and  divisions. 

Gold— 20  crowns  (S4.a5,2)  and  10  crowns. 

Gold— 10  and  20  francs;  silver— 5  francs. 

Gold— 6,  10.  and  20  milreis;  silver— i,  1,  and  2 
milreis. 


Gold— escudo  ($1,825),  doubloon  ($8.65),  and  con- 
dor ($7.30):  silver— peso  and  divisions. 

Gold— condor  ($9,647)  and  double  condor;  silver- 
peso. 

Gold— 2.  5,  10,  and  20  colons  ($9.30,7);  silver— 6, 
10,  25,  and  50  centisimos. 

Gold— doubloon  ($5.01,7);  silver— peso  (60  cents). 

Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold— 10  sucres  ($4.8665) ;  silver— sucre  and  divi- 
sions. 

Gold— 10, 20. 50, and  100  piasters;  sil ver— 1, 2, 10,  and 
20  piasters. 

Gold— 10  and  20  marks  ($1.93  and  $3.85,9) . 

Gold— 5. 10,  20,  50.  and  100  francs:  silver— 6  francs. 

Gold— 6,  10,  and  20  marks. 

Gold— sovereign  (pound  sterling)  and  half  sover- 
eign. 

Gold— 5,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  drachmas;  silver—* 
drachmas. 

Silver- gourde. 

Gold— sovereign  (pound  sterling);  silver— rupee 
and  divisions. 

Gold— 5,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  lire;  silver— 5  lire. 

Gold— 1, 2, 5, 10,  and  20  yen. 

Gold— 5  and  10  pesos;  silver— peso  and  divisions. 

Gold— 10  florins:  silver— 4, 1,  and  2*  florins. 

Gold— $2  ($2.02.7). 

Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold— 1,  2t,  5, 10,  and  20  balboos;  silver— peso  and 

divisions. 
Gold— libra  ($4.8665);  silver— sol  and  divisions. 
Silver— peso,  50,  '20,  and  10  centavos. 
Gold— 1,2, 5,  and  10  milreis. 
Gold— imperial  ($7,718)  and  i  Imperial  ($3,859); 

silver— i,  i,  and  1  ruble. 
Gold— 25  pesetas;  silver — 5  pesetas. 
Gold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

(Jold— 5.  10,  20.  50,  and  100  francs;  silver— 5  francs. 
Gold— 25,  60,  100,  200,  and  500  piasters. 
Gold— peso:  silver — peso  and  divisions. 
Gold— 5,  10,  20,  50,  and    100   bolivars;   silver— 5 

bolivars. 


GOUNTRIBS  WITH  FLUCTUATING  CURRENCIES,  b 


Country  and  monetary 
unit. 


Bolivia: 

Silver  boliviano 

Central  America: 

Silver  peso 

China: 

Amoy  tael '.."... 

Canton  tael 

Chifu  tael 

Chinkiang  tael 

Fuchau  tael 

Haikwan  (customs) 
tael 

Hankau  tael 

Hongkong  U\v\ 


CYj».      as.      as.  '    Hs.  \ 
43.9  '  42.2     41.1      46.5 


43.9     42.2  ,  44.1     46.5 


Countrv  and  monetary 
unit. 


5-  IS- 


71.9 
71.7 

OS.  8 


69.1 
68.9  1 
66.1 


72.4  I 
72.2  ! 
69.2  ' 


76.3 
76.0 
9 


70.3  I  67.5  70.7  ,  74.5 

66.6  (>3.9  '  66.9  |  70.5 

73.2  70.3  '  73.6     77.6 

67.3  I  64.7  I  67.7     71.3 
{c)  (c)  (c)         (r) 


China— Continued. 

Hongkong  dollar . . 

Kiaochon  

Nankin  tael 

Nlngpo  tael 

Niucnwang  tael  ... 

IVking  tael 

Shanghai  tael 

Swatow  tael 

Takau  tael 

Tientsin  tael 

l*ersia: 

Silver  kran 


ci9.  I  as.  I  as. 


71.2  68.4 
69.1  64.8 
67.4  66.4 
70. 1  I  67. 4 
65. 7  63. 1 
66.4  ;  63.8 
72.4  1  69.5 
69.7     67.0 


71.6 


67.9 
70.6 
66.1 
66.9 
72.8 
70.1 


a*. 

60.2 
75.3 
76.5 
73.3 
71.5 
74.3 
69.6 
70.4 
76.7 
73.9 


8.1       7.8       8.1 

I 


aThe  rupee,  80.3214J,  15  to  the  .sovereign,  foiistitutt^  the  money  of  account. 

bThe  coins  of  silviT-slandard  countries  are  valued  by  their  pure  .silver  content  at  the  average 
market  price  of  silver  for  the  three  months  preceding  ihe  date  of  the  circular  issued  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department. 

cThe  "British  dollar"  has  the  same  legal  value  as  the  Mexican  dollar  in  Hongkong  and  Labuan. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  MaRCH,   1906  No.  30G 

NORTH   AMERICA. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO. 

PROGRESS  ON  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  TEHUANTEPEC. 

INTER-OCEAN  RAILWAY  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION — INFLUENCE  ON  MEXICAN 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  following  report  from  Special  Agent  Pepper  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  under  auspices  of 
American  capital  and  enterprise,  and  its  possible  relation  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  contains  information  that  has  special  value  at  this  time: 

In  a  report  on  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
published  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  January  17,  1906, 
1  called  attention  to  the  development  on  the  isthmus  due  to  American 
ca])ital  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  opportunities  for  business  there. 
Brief  reference  was  made  to  the  Tenuantepec  National  Railroad  and 
the  harbor  works  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus  as  a  means  of  facilitat- 
ing international  traffic.  In  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Tehuantepec 
line  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  in  response  to  the  numerous  inquiries 
received  for  further  particulars  regarding  this  line,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  observations: 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  proper  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
north  latitude  16^  and  18^  and  the  meridians  of  west  longitude  94^  and 
95^.  The  Coatzacoalcos  River,  which  rises  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountain  range,  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
at  its  mouth  a  natural  harbor  is  formed  which  is  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  no  natural  shelter;  in  fact,  hardly  an  open 
ocean  roadstead.  The  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  joins  these  two 
points.  As  the  bird  flies  it  is  about  125  miles  across  the  isthmus  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  By  the  route  which  the  railroad  is  compelled  to  fo.' 
low  the  distance  is  190  miles. 

EARLY   EFFORTS  IN   CONSTRUCTION. 

Long  before  Capt.  James  B.  Eads  planned  a  ship  railway  acrosc 
Tehuantepec,  attempts  were  made  both  at  building  ordinary  railroads 
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and  at  canal  digging.  In  1881  and  subsequent  years  rails  were  laid  at 
either  end  of  tlie  route,  but  it  was  not  until  1892  that  serious  efforts 
were  made  to  unite  these  sections  and  form  a  through  line.  When  this 
was  done  the  construction  was  so  poor  that  it  was  of  little  use  for 
traffic.  In  1898  the  enterprise  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  firm  of  Pear- 
son &  Son,  which  built  tne  drainage  canal  for  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Their  contracts  with  the  Mexican  Government  were  modified  and 
amended  in  1902  so  as  to  include  substantially  the  entire  rebuilding  of 
the  railway  and  the  construction  of  the  harbor  works  at  CoatzacoaTcos 
and  Salina  Cruz.  The  engineering  conditions  for  the  railway  construc- 
tion require  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River,  crossing  many  affluents  of  that  river,  till  the  tableland  is  reached. 
There  is  a  depression  at  the  Jaltepec  River  79  miles  from  Ck)atzacoalco8. 
This  river  is  spanned  by  a  steel  bridge  560  feet  in  length.  Between 
this  point  and  the  Atlantic  the  grades  are  about  60  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  real  grade,  however,  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  point  known  as 
Santa  Lucrecia,  where  the  Jaltepec  River  is  crossed.  The  Malatengo 
Canyon  is  entered  about  38  miles  beyond  Santa  Lucrecia.  Here  the 
route  is  through  rock  cuts  and  chasms,  which  are  bridged,  gradually 
climbing  upward  to  Rincon  Antonio,  where  the  railway  company  has 
established  its  yards  and  shops.  A  shoort  distance  beyond  Rincon 
Antonio  the  Chivela  Pass  is  entered  and  crossed  at  a  height  of  735 
feet  above  sea  level.  From  this  highest  point  the  descent  to  the  Pacific 
is  abrupt  and  the  steepest  grades  are  encountered.  Through  the  Chi- 
vela Pass  the  grades  reach  116  feet  to  the  mile.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
the  route  follows  the  partial  course  of  the  Tehuantepec  River,  but 
leaves  it  before  Salina  Cruz  is  reached,  which  is  the  terminus. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  many  of  the  heaviest  grades  were 
reduced  and  the  curves  straightened.  As  it  exists  to-day  the  Tehuante- 
pecNational  Railwav  is  an  unusually  good  work  of  railroad  construc- 
tion and  seems  capable  of  sustaining  all  the  freight  traffic  that  can  be 
obtained  for  it.  The  road  is  standard  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches.  For 
the  clayey  soil  there  is  rock  ballast  and  gravel.  The  ties  are  creo- 
soted  pine,  California  redwood,  and  native  hard  wood.  Eighty-pound 
steel  rails  are  employed.  The  best  steel  bridges  with  solid  masonry 
and  abutments  are  utilized  wherever  a  river  is  to  be  crossed,  and  this 
is  especially  important  on  account  of  the  torrential  rains  in  the  wet 
season.  The  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  are  of  the  best  equipment. 
With  this  solid  construction  and  with  such  rolling  stock  there  seems 
to  be  no  question  about  the  railroad  standing  whatever  strain  may  be 
put  upon  it. 

TERMINAL   ON   THE   ATLANTIC. 

The  Gulf  or  Atlantic  terminal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River  is  160  miles  from  the  confluence  with  the  Malatengo  River.  At 
its  mouth  the  Coatzacoalcos  is  2,000  feet  wide.  The  engineering  prob- 
lem of  dredging  a  channel  through  the  bar  to  the  sea  has  been  met  by 
following  the  Eads  plan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Converging 
jetties  have  been  bunt  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  sea  in  which 
the  current  is  confined  and  scours  out  the  channel.  The  noimal  bar  is 
14  feet  on  the  crest.  The  channel  has  been  deepened  to  33  feet  and 
is  328  feet  wide.  In  this  way  a  deep  inner  basin  has  been  created. 
The  jetties  or  dikes  converge  from  3,445  feet  at  the  shores  to  919  feet 
at  the  sea  ends.  There  are  li  miles  of  wharfage,  steel  wharves,  and 
the  plans  include  9  warehouses,  each  400  feet  in  length.  oyGoOQlc 
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PROBLEM   ON   THE   PACIFIC   SIDE. 

At  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacitic,  the  engineerini^  problem  was  much 
more  serious  than  on  the  Gulf.  The  northers  which  sweep  across  the 
Isthmus  beat  the  surf  out  to  the  sea,  and  since  there  is  no  natural 
shelter  it  was  necessary  to  construct  both  an  outer  or  refuge  harbor 
and  an  inner  harbor  with  wharves  and  dry  docks.  The  only  advan- 
tage oflfered  by  nature  was  the  rock  promontory  250  feet  high,  from 
the  base  of  which  breakwaters  could  be  extended.  These  breakwaters 
have  been  constructed  with  the  convex  sides  turned  seaward.     The 

I'etties  at  the  entrance  are  656  feet  across.  The  east  breakwater  is  1 
dlometer,  or  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile,  long.  It  extends  out  for 
1,200  feet  in  a  straight  line  from  the  shore,  then  bends  for  825  feet  in 
a  curve  with  a  radius  of  about  1,900  feet,  and  then  continues  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  1,235  feet. 

The  west  breakwater  is  about  1,900  feet  long,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  for  850  feet  and  then  curving  for  about  370  feet  on  a  radius  of 
325  feet  and  continuing  in  a  straight  line  for  680  feet.  Across  the 
rear  of  the  protected  area  a  line  oi  wharfage  extends,  opening  to  the 
interior  basin,  where  the  depth  is  to  be  33  leet. 

The  rock  for  these  harbor  works  was  obtained  from  the  Mixtequilla 
quarries,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  railroad. 

Though  the  harbor  works  at  Salina  Cruz  have  not  been  completed,  a 
contract  has  been  made  by  the  firm  of  Pearson  &  Son  and  the  Mexican 
Government,  operating  in  partnership,  which  contemplates  unloading 
vessels  and  transshipping  the  cargo  as  early  as  June  of  the  present 
year.  From  information  given  me  at  Salina  Cruz,  I  am  inclined  to 
place  the  date  at  not  earlier  than  September.  The  contract,  however, 
insures  international  traffic  for  the  Tehuantepec  Railway.  It  was  made 
with  the  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  and  I  am  informed 
that  under  the  terms  it  is  to  continue  till  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  traffic,  no  fixed  year  being  designated.  The  American 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  is  to  operate  a  triangular  line  of  steam- 
ers touching  at  San  Francisco,  Salina  Cruz,  and  tmwaiian  points.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  have  a  direct  service  for  full  cargoes  between 
Hawaii  and  Salina  Cruz,  while  the  triangular  service  will  pick  up  New 
York  and  Pacific  coast  way  freight.  There  are  to  be  nine  steamers 
with  a  cargo  capacity  of  8,500  tons  each. 

WEEKLY  SERVICE  WITH   NEW   YORK. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  a  weekly  Gulf  service  is  to  be  maintained 
between  Coatzacoalcos  and  New  York  and  Coatzacoalcos  and  New 
Orleans,  respectively.  Competition  may  be  with  the  Pacific  Mail  for 
New  York  and  Pacific  coast  freight,  since  the  latter  company  has 
arranged  for  bimonthly  calls  at  Salina  Cruz.  Heretofore  the  service 
has  been  left  to  the  German  line,  the  Kosmos,  since  other  lines  claimed 
there  was  not  freight  enough  for  them  to  pay  the  port  charges  and 
undergo  the  risks  of  the  poor  harbor  facilities. 

As  regards  cargo  handling  and  transshipment,  until  experience  has 
shown  what  can  be  done,  the  estimates  of  the  probable  traffic  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  are  more  or  less  guesswork.  It  is  stated 
that  the  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  handles  250,000  tons 
of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  crop,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  (».rgo 
can  be  transshipped  more  quickly  than  the  misoellaneous  freight. 
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One  estimate  has  been  that  with  the  very  modern  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  which  will  be  established,  a  cargo  of  5,000  tons  can  be 
transferred  from  a  steamer  to  the  cars  at  SaTina  Cruz  in  ten  hours, 
that  the  transport  across  the  isthmus  will  not  require  more  than  four- 
teen hours,  and  that  another  ten  hours  will  enable  the  cargo  to  be 
transshipped  at  Coatzacoalcos,  making  a  total  of  thirty-four  houi^s  in 
all.  I  have  met  a  number  of  railwav  men  in  Mexico  who  have 
expressed  their  doubts  whether  any  such  amount  of  freight  can  be 
transferred  across  the  isthmus  in  the  time  stated.  Allowing  for  excel- 
lent roadbed,  ample  sidings  and  switches,  and  rolling  stock  in  prime 
condition,  they  have  still  been  skeptical  whether  the  road  will  serve  a 
large  amount  of  international  traffic  without  being  double  tracked. 
However,  the  facilities  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  traffic  that  is 
already  insured. 

CONTRACT   FOR  CONSTRUCTION   AND  OPERATION. 

The  financing  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  and  of  the  harbor  works 
at  both  terminals  has  been  accomplished  with  the  same  persistency  of 
purpose  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  shown  in  other  great 
national  projects.  While  exact  figures  can  not  be  given,  a  review  of 
the  numerous  and  varied  appropriations  and  their  reduction  from 
Mexican  currency  to  a  gold  valuation  seems  to  indicate  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $35,000,000  on  the  railway  and  the  harbor  works  at 
Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  was  made  with  Pearson  &  Son  in  1902,  the  railway  is  to  be 
operated  in  partnership  for  fifty -one  years.  The  working  capital  was 
supplied  jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  contiticting  firm.  After 
reciting  various  conditions  in  regard  to  operating  expenses,  etc.,  5  per 
cent  on  capital  stock,  and  interest  on  loans,  the  provision  is  made  that 
the  surplus  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  shall  be  distributed  in  the 
proportion  of  65  per  cent  to  the  Government  and  85  per  cent  to  the 
contractor.  After  that  the  Government's  share  increases  gradually. 
In  the  preliminary  work  the  railway  corporation  was  organized  with 
funds  furnished  jointl}^  by  the  Government  and  Pearson  &  Son,  but  it 
was  also  found  necessary  to  emit  two  loans  of  $7,000,000  and  $3,300,000, 
respectively,  in  Mexican  currency,  at  6  per  cent  interest  until  the  time 
should  be  favorable  for  a  bond  issue.  Mr.  Limantour,  the  secretary  of 
finance,  in  his  report  to  the  Mexican  Congress  in  December,  1905, 
stated  that  in  the  current  year  the  company  had  begun  putting  the 
bonds  on  the  market  and  refunding  the  loan.  The  Government  was 
devoting  the  principal  and  interest  received  to  the  port  works. 

RELATION   TO   PANAMA   CANAL. 

The  relation  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway  to  the  Panama 
Canal  is  an  interesting  one,  yet  for  the  present  this  relation  is  largely 
conjecture.  It  has  been  assumed  the  railway  line  makes  a  shorter 
traffic  route  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  for  Europe  of  about  1,200  miles, 
while  it  is  alleged  to  be  a  shortening  of  850  miles  for  New  Orleans 
traffic.  But  for  the  next  few  years  the  railway  is  likely  to  be  viewed 
mainly  as  a  means  of  taking  care  of  the  overflow  traffic  which  can  not 
l)e  carried  by  the  Panama  Railroad  on  accoimt  of  the  necessity  of  using 
its  facilities  for  the  construction  work  of  the  canal. 
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The  influence  of  the  Tehuaqtepec  line  on  the  Mexican  national 
development  is  an  unquestionable  one.  Intimations  are  given  that 
Mexico  will  now  enter  upon  a  series  of  trade  treaties  with  Chile  and 
other  Pacific  coast  countries  of  South  America  with  a  view  to  securing 
not  only  a  portion  of  their  traflSc  for  international  transit,  but  also  with 
the  purpose  of  extending  Mexican  commerce.  These  trade  arrange- 
ments have  been  negotiated  in  the  past,  but  the  lack  of  harbor  facilities 
at  Salina  Cruz  renoered  them  nugatory. 

BASIS   FOR   FEEDING   LINES. 


Tu 


In  connection  with  the  Mexican  national  development,  the  Tehuante- 
ic  Railway  should  be  considered  not  only  as  a  line  across  the  isthmus 
>ut  as  the  basis  for  feeding  lines.  Under  existing  railway  operations 
not  only  the  port, of  Coatzacoalcos  but  the  port  of  Veracruz  has 
through  railway  facilities.  From  Veracruz  to  Salina  Cruz  is  285 
miles,  as  against  190  miles  from  Coatzacoalcos  to  Salina  Cruz.  In 
this  view  not  much  through  traffic  may  be  expected  by  way  of  the 
former  route.  Mexico  City,  however,  and  the  country  tributary  to  it 
may  reap  some  advantage  from  the  Pacific  coast  commerce  via  Salina 
Cruz.  From  the  Pacific  coast  port  to  the  railway  junction  at  Santa 
Lucretia  is  122  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Cordoba  102  miles.  The 
distance  from  Cordoba  to  Mexico  City  is  198  miles,  so  that  the  capital 
by  these  routes  is  only  422  miles  from  Salina  Cruz.  The  Vera  Cruz 
and  Pacific  Railway,  which,  by  means  of  the  junction  of  two  branches 
at  the  point  known  as  Tierra  Blanca,  brings  both  the  Gulf  city  and  the 
capital  city  into  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast,  is  owned  by 
the  Government.  The  roadbed,  however,  is  through  a  tropical  coun- 
try, in  which  the  rains  are  very  destructive  to  railway  property,  and 
at  the  present  time  this  line,  because  of  its  poor  condition,  ?could  take 
care  of  very  little  freight  in  the  wet  season.  Steps  have  'been  taken 
for  improving  it  by  substituting  new  steel  bridges  for  the  old  ones, 
which  were  unable  to  withstand  the  floods.  Possibly  within  another 
year  the  roadl>ed  will  be  reconstructed,  as  was  done  with  the  Tehuah- 
tepec  line.  Certainly,  if  any  marked  increase  of  commerce  seems 
likely  to  develop  from  this  line,  the  improvements  will  be  made. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY. 
SHORTAGE  OF   LABOR — BIO    COTTON   CROP — LUMBER  MARKET. 

Consul  Le  Roy  supplies  from  Durango  an  excellent  report  on  devel- 
opments in  Mexico  that  should  furnish  clues  for  the  extension  of  many 
lines  of  American  trade  in  tliat  Republic.     He  writes: 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Durango  is  arranging  the  new  loan  for 
ref undmg  the  $400,000  (gold)  debt  of  the  State,  and  for  public  improve- 
ments, chief  among  them  the  long-planned  waterworks  and  sewers 
for  Durango  city. 

There  exists  such  great  shortage  of  labor  in  Mexican  cotton  fields 
that  it  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  or  more  of  this  year's  cotton  crop 
will  not  be  gathered.  The  crop  is  probably  the  largest  yet.  in  spite 
of  the  labor  troubles.  Some  estimate  the  increase  at  one-tnird,  but 
this  is  probably  too  high.     Labor  is  in  demand  also  for  industrial  devel- 
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opment  in  the  State  of  Duiungo.  The  new  2,000-ton  smelter  of  the 
Velardena  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  now  nearing  completion, 
and  the  mutiplication  of  factories  in  Gomez  Palacio,  Lerdo,  and  Tor- 
reon  have  all  made  heavy  demands  on  the  labor  market.  Cotton  plant- 
ers find  it  Hard  to  get  men,  and  often  offer  doable  the  former  wages. 

Mexico  now  has  a  clearing  house,  the  expansion  of  banking  opera- 
tions in  the  interior  and  with  foreign  countries  having  for  some  time 
rendered  such  an  institution  quite  necessary.  Eleven  chartered  banks 
and  six  private  banking  companies  are  the  organizers  of  the  new  clear- 
ing house,  the  presidency  of  .which  will  alternate  between  the  National 
Bank  of  Mexico,  the  Banks  of  London  and  Mexico,  and  the  Central 
Bank  of  Mexico. 

UTILIZATION   OF   WATER  POWERS. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Matias  Romero,  Mexican  minister  to 
Washington,  wrote  of  the  numerous  water  powers  in  the  tempestuous 
and  rarelv  navigable  rivers  of  Mexico  as  this  country's  unexploited 
supply  of ''white  coal."  Only  lately  have  his  words  regarding  the 
possibilities  for  exploitation  of  water  powers  begun  to  be  explored  on 
a  large  scale,  and  then  only  in  a  few  places.  The  question  of  water 
rights  in  an  arid  country  is  genemlly  one  of  rather  complex  phases. 
But  on  water  courses  coming  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  the  Govern- 
ment grants  concessions  for  the  use  of  water  power,  and  where  pri- 
vate rights  intervene  there  are  still  many  opportunities  for  purchases 
or  combinations  to  be  made. 

BUSINESS  ACTIVITY   IN  TORREON. 

Torreon,  the  shipping  center  of  the  cotton  belt  on  the  borders  of 
Durango  and  Coahuila  States  and  of  the  industrial  enterprises  which 
have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  in  that  district,  is  one  of  tne  compara- 
tively few  places  where  American  retail  houses  have  acquired  impor- 
tance. Just  now  an  American  department  store,  with  a  stock  worth 
nearly  $200,000  gold,  is  being  installed  there.  The  American  Bank 
of  Torreon,  organized  less  than  three  years  ago,  has  just  declared  an 
annual  dividend  of  12  per  cent.  A  new  American  company  for  mining 
and  real  estate  enterprises  is  the  latest  incorporation.  The  40  per 
cent  dividends  of  the  soap  company  of  the  Laguna,  the  most  prosper- 
ous industrial  enterprise  of  this  region,  has  invited  competition,  and 
one  new  soap  company  is  already  quite  well  established.  It  is  reported 
also  that  St.  Louis  brewers  are  to  build  a  $350,000  brewery  between 
Torreon  and  Gomez  Palacio. 

FAMOUS   IRON   MOUNTAIN   NOT  SOLD. 

Owing  to  the  work  of  settling  the  estate  of  the  man  who  owned 
nearly  all  the  stock,  the  blast  furnace,  rolling  mills,  and  foundry  con- 
nected with  the  famous  ''  Iron  Mountain,"  on  the  outskirts  of  Durango, 
they  have  been  shut  down  since  last  September.  The  rumors  of  the 
purchase  of  this  plant  and  the  company's  controlling  interest  in  the 
immense  iron  deposits  of  the  "mountain"  itself  by  agents  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  appear  to  have  had  no  founcmtion  in  fact. 
Some  American  residents  of  Durango  have  just  organized  the  Durango 
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Foundry  and  Machine  Company  and  are  installing  a  new  foundry  and 
machine  shop  in  a  part  of  the  city  quite  close  to  the  ''Iron  Mountain." 

TIMBER    TRACTS  AND   MARKET   FOR  LUMBER. 

Timber  tracts  not  now  held  under  private  ownerships  are  quite  com- 
mon in  districts  at  present  remote  from  transportation  facilities. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  the  Sierra  Madre  west  of  Duitingo, 
pine  predominating,  with  oak  also  in  districts.  Where  it  is  standing 
in  any  quantity  it  is  generally  held  by  Mexican  owners,  or  by  outside 
speculators  who  are  holding  it  with  a  view  to  the  future  construction 
of  railways.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buying  on  speculation  in 
this  way  m  this  state  and  Chihuahua.  The  last  tract  bought  was  of 
250,000  acres,  and  is  being  held  by  a  firm  organized  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. There  are  still  tracts  in  the  hands  of  their  old-time  owners 
which  can  be  had  quite  cheaply,  though  not  many  large  tiucts.     The 

¥rice  of  lumber  has  risen  considerably  in  Mexico  during  the  past  year, 
his  is  in  part  due  to  the  rise  in  lumber  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
softer  kinds  of  lumber  produced  in  Mexico,  which  are  used  for  build- 
ing purposes,  cheap  grades  of  furniture,  etc.,  are  inferior  to  the  lumber 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  sorts  imported  are  principally 
pine,  poplar,  oak,  ash,  maple,  etc.,  the  pine  predominating  greatly  in 
quantit}^  and  coining  mainly  from  the  soutnern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  price  of  these  various  sorts  of  lumber  has  gone  up  during 
the  past  year  in  Mexico  from  $7  to  $15  in  United  States  money  per 
1,000  feet.  One  of  the  results  is  that  the  domestic  product  demanas  a 
higher  price;  it  is  selling  in  this  city,  and  very  inferior  pine  at  that, 
at  approximately  $20  in  United  States  money  per  1,000  feet. 

LUMBER  PURCHASES   FROM   UNITED  STATES. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  during  1904  of  lumber, 
rough  and  finished,  and  of  manufactures  of  wood  of  various  sorts 
amounted  in  value  to  $4,357,000  in  United  States  currency,  the  highest 
figure  ev^r  reached  in  this  trade.  Of  sawed  timber,  tlie  exports  to 
Mexico  were  $423,000;  of  hewn  timber,  $16,000,  and  of  logs,  $51,000. 
The  last  two  items  have  fallen  off  in  recent  years,  while  the  amount  of 
sawed  timber  has  gained.  Among  the  items  which  may  properly  be 
classified  as  lumber,  the  principal  values  of  exports  to  Mexico  were 
boards,  deals,  and  planks,  at  $2,073,000,  and  shocks  (mostly  boxes),  at 
$402,000.  Few  shingles  are  used  in  Mexico,  walls  and  roofs  being 
built  mainly  of  stone  and  adobe.  Fewer  joists  and  scantlings  are 
imported  now  than  formerly,  but  of  boards  and  planks  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  of  expoi^ts  to  this  countr3\  Xmong  manufactures 
of  wood,  furniture,  of  course,  led,  with  a  total  value  of  $612,500  for 
1904.  The  exports  of  furniture  to  Mexico  have  been  a  steadv  growth 
from  a  value  of  $119,000  in  1894. 

TRADE  REGULATIONS. 
FOREIGNERS   REQUIRED  TO  SUBMIT  TO   GOVERNMENTAL  SUPERVISION. 

Consul  Le  Roy,  of  Durango,  reports  certain  actions  of  the  Mexican 
Government  in  matters  of  trade.  He  calls  attention  to  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  opening  up  of  trade  relations  by  the  establishment  of  branch 
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houses,  citing  the  provisions  that  have  to  be  complied  with  by  outside 
parties.     He  writes: 

As  there  is  some  tendencv  on  the  part  of  American  exporting  houses 
to  establish  branches  in  Afexico,  and  as  in  some  parts  of  the  countrj-, 
though  not  in  most,  Americans  are  undertaking  to  do  retail  business, 
the  following  abstract  of  the  requirements  of  the  Mexican  commercial 
code  and  of  the  revenue  laws,  is  of  interest: 

Everjrone  stalling  a  business  is  bound  (1)  to  publish  the  nature  of 
the  business  through  the  medium  of  the  press;  (2)  to  cause  all  such 
documents  as  may  have  reference  to  the  business  to  be  registered  in 
the  public  commercial  registry;  (3)  to  keep  a  regular  set  of  books;  and 
(4)  to  preserve  all  correspondence  having  reference  to  the  business 

The  merchant,  on  estaolishing  a  business  house,  must  issue  a  circu- 
lar to  the  trade,  specifying  the  name  of  the  establishment  or  office,  its 
location  and  object,  together  with  the  name  and  signature  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  at  the  head  of  the  same.  Any  changes  that  may  in  the 
course  of  time  take  place  in  the  business  have  also  to  be  made  known 
to  the  trade  by  means  of  a  circular,  and  all  such  circulai's  have  also  to 
be  published  by  the  Official  Gazette,  or  some  other  newspaper.  In 
case  of  liuuidation,  or  the  closing  up  of  the  establishment,  tne  same 
must  also  be  publicly  notified. 

RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION. 

There  is  a  registrar  in  every  judicial  district.  All  documents  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  business  in  question  have  to  be  presented  for  reg- 
istration, together  with  the  name  of  the  firm,  nature  of  business,  date 
when  opei-ations  were  commenced,  etc.  Limited-liability  companies 
incoi*porated  in  Mexico  have  also  to  produce  a  record  of  their  first 
board  meeting.  Foreign  companies  wishing  to  establish  branches 
must  also,  besides  the  ordinary  documents,  present  testimony  to  tlie 
effect  that  they  have  been  regularly  incorporated  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  country,  which  testimony  must  be  duly  certified  by 
the  Mexican  representative  accredited  to  the  country  where'the  incor- 
poration took  place.  The  nonregistration  of  documents  may,  in  case 
of  bankruptcy,  entail  the  failure  being  considered  fraudulent. 

The  merchant  is  bound  to  keep  a  regular  statement  and  account  of 
all  his  business  transactions  in  at  least  three  hooks,  namely,  an  inven- 
tory (or  stock)  and  balance  sheet,  a  journal,  and  a  ledger.  Limited- 
liability  and  stock  companies  must  keep  besides  a  record  book  of  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  l)oards  of  directors,  as  well  as  of  the  gen- 
eral and  extraordinary  meetings.  All  these  books  must  be  bound, 
folioed  and  stamped  on  each  page  by  the  stamp  registr}"  office,  everv 
two  pages  paying  a  tax  of  5  cents.  As  the  cashbook  can  be  embod- 
ied in  the  journal  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  it  for  registration. 

MUST   BE   KEPT   IX    SPANISH. 

The  books  should  be  kept  in  Spanish,  in  a  clear  hand  and  in  pro- 
gressive order  of  dates  and  operations,  without  erasures  or  any  inter- 
spacing of  lines;  errors  that  may  be  committed  should  be  rectified  by 
a  new  entry,  making  reference  to  same.  The  merchant,  although  a 
foreigner,  who  does  not  keep  his  books  in  Spanish  is  liable  to  a  tine  of 
not  less  than  $50  and  not  more  that  $300,  having  to  pay  the  cost  of 
translating  and  transcribing  into  new  books  all  such  entries  as  may 
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have  been  made  in  a  foreign  language.  Every  merchant  is  bound  to 
preserve  the  books  relating  to  his  business  until  all  his  open  accounts 
are  liquidated  and  for  ten  years  afterwards.  The  heirs  of  a  merchant 
are  bound  to  do  the  same. 

Merchants  are  bound  to  preserve  all  letters  and  telegrams  relating 
to  their  business.  All  letters  and  telegrams  sent  b^  the  merchant  on 
matters  connected  with  his  business  must  be  copied  by  hand  or  by 
mechanical  process,  in  consecutive  order,  without  missing  or  tearing 
out  any  leaves. 

SHOES  AND  LEATHER. 
MEXICAN   SALES  OPENING   AND  TANNERY  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Consul  Martin,  in  a  letter  from  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  gives  complete 
details  of  the  footwear  trade  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Coahuila  and 
incidentally  develops  the  excellent  prospects  for  tanning  enterprises 
there.     He  writes: 

Of  all  manufactured  imports  coming  into  this  district  the  American 
shoe  is  most  popular  and  dominates  the  market.  There  came 
through  this  port  m  1905  $129,153  worth  of  these  shoes,  also  $5,201  of 
American  harness,  bridles,  and  saddles,  and  $14,765  other  leather 
goods.  The  leather  goods  from  Germany  amounted  to  $1,229  and 
from  England  $679.  For  the  better  class  of  Mexicans  the  patent 
leather  is  popular,  also  vici,  cordovan,  calf,  and  colt  skin.  For  boys 
handsome  shoes  in  red,  blue,  and  bronze  are  popular.  The  Mexican 
women,  with  their  small  and  shapely  feet,  purchase  the  best  shoe  they 
can  afford. 

The  American  shoe  trade  here  is  capable  of  further  expansion. 
Very  little  effort  has  been  made  for  the  trade  already  attained.  Com- 
mercial men  visit  only  the  large  establishments.  If  they  would  sell  to 
the  little  dealers,  they  would  put  more  American  shoes  in  the  reach  of 
the  common  people.  The  shoe  tmde  of  Mexico  is  capable  of  being 
doubled  by  the  proper  methods. 

Hides  were  shipped  through  this  port  to  the  United  States  in  1905 
to  the  value  of  $743,705.  There  are  no  tanneries  in  this  district,  nor 
any  leather  goods  factories,  so  1  think  there  is  a  splendid  opening  here 
for  tanning  enterprises.  The  bark  of  the  mesquite  tree  is  said  to  be 
good  for  tanning  purposes. 

The  great  natural  wealth  of  this  region  is  just  beginning  to  receive 
attention,  coal  mines  being  opened  and  considerable  quantities  made 
into  coke.  New  railroads  are  being  projected  to  open  coal  fields, 
notably  between  the  towns  of  Sabinas  and  Garza  Galan. 


CANADA. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

POLICY  FOR    PRESERVATION    OF    FORESTS — PRODUCTION   AND    CONSUMP- 
TION OF  WOOD  PULP. 

Consul  Ifft,  of  Chatham,  contributes  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  future 
wood  supply  of  this  continent,  bearing  specially  on  the  devastation  of 
American  forests,  which  threatens  the  United  States  with  a  great  tim- 
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ber  shortage  a  few  generations  hence.  The  consul's  report  covers  a 
Canadian  forestry  convention,  where  timber  statistics,  the  wood-pulp 
industry,  wood  supply  of  railroads,  etc.,  were  discussed.  .The  report 
follows: 

Without  reference  to  the  general  forest  policy  for  Canada  as  sug- 
gested bv  the  Canadian  Forestr}^  Convention,  which  was  held  at  Ottawa 
in  mid-flanuary,  some  of  the  statistics  presented  at  the  sessions  of  the 
convention  were  of  noteworthy  interest.  Especially  was  this  the  fact 
in  regard  to  statistics  of  the  wood  supply  and  requirement  of  the 
i*ailroads,  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  the  wood  supply  for 
the  manufacturer.  One  speaker  referred  to  the  common  impression 
that  when  the  United  States  timber  supply  was  exhausted  it  could 
draw  upon  Canada.  This  was,  he  said,  a  mistake.  The  estimated 
quantity  of  matured  timber  in  Canada  is  532  billion  feet,  and  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  would  last  the  United  States  exactly 
eleven  years. 

Chief  Engineer  Joseph  Hodson,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  held 
that  so  far  as  comparative  immunity  from  decay  was  concerned  cedar 
was  the  best  Canadian  timber  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of.  The 
greatest  objection  to  cedar  ties  was  that  they  were  likely  to  be  broken 
in  the  event  of  a  derailment.  On  the  principle  of  choosing  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  he  considered  that  a  practically  imperishable  wood,  so  far 
as  decay  was  concerned,  was  better  than  a  material  that  developed  more 
or  less  weakness  and  possibly  might  lead  to  accidents  after  but  a  very 
few  vears'  service.  The  present  annual  tie  consumption  was  only  about 
one-lialf  of  what  it  was  before  the  cedar  ties  were  brought  into  use,  and 
in  no  instance,  to  Mr.  Hodson's  knowledge,  was  anj^  derailment  directly 
attributed  to  them.  Of  about  2,200,000  cedar  ties  bought  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  1905,  about  1,500,000  were  obtained  outside  of  Canada. 
On  the  Grand  Trunk  system  during  the  seven  yeai-s  between  1896  and 
1904,  the  average  annual  number  of  ties  used  was  2,102,653,  or  say 
63,000,000  feet  Doard  measure.  In  1904  the  total  quantity  of  timbeV 
used  for  all  purposes  was  30.846,0(X),  boai-d  measure,  so  that  the  total 
consumption  of  timber  on  tne  Grand  Trunk  system  might  therefore 
be  called  95,000,000  feet. 

RAILROADS   AND   MILLS   EATING   UP  FORESTS. 

In  a  paper  by  L.  O.  Armstrong  the  following  figures  were  given  as 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  annual  requirement  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  the  matter  of  ties  and  posts:  5,000,0(J0  track  ties,  140,000,000 
feet  B.  M. ;  switch  ties,  3,250,000  feet  B.  M. ;  piling  and  cribbing, 
420,000  feet  B.  M.;  30,000  telegraph  poles,  cedar,  and  250,000  fence 
posts,  cedar.  Of  switch  ties,  75  per  cent  uiicd  east  of  Fort  William 
were  of  white  oak,  procured  from  the  United  States.  The  balance 
was  tamarack  and  hemlock.  West  of  Fort  William  the  timber  used 
was  tamamck  and  fir.  Besides  this  material  25,000,000  feet  B.  M.  of 
British  Columbia  fir  alone  were  used,  altogether  about  75,000,000  feet 
B.  M.  of  red  and  white  pine  and  spruce  for  building  of  cars,  tanks, 
stations,  bridges,  etc. 

Canada  has  the  greatest  area  in  the  world  of  forest  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp,  her  spruce  lands  alone  being  estimated  at 
460,000,000  acres,  and  £.  B.  Biggar,  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
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Magazine,  reviewed  briefly  the  histor}^  of  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturing, which  had  its  inception  at  St.  Andrews  in  Quebnec  in  1803. 
The  first  paper  mill  in  upper  Canada  was  erected  at  Ancaster  in  1820. 
In  1888  tnere  were  34  pulp  mills  with  a  total  capacity  of  154  tons 
every  twenty-four  hours.  Last  year  the  number  had  grown  to  56 
mills,  with  a  capacity  of  2,470  tons.  There  were,  in  1888,  40  paper 
mills  with  a  capacity  of  173  tons  per  twenty-four  houre.  Last  year 
the  number  of  mills  was  38,  ana  the  capacity  854  tons.  It  would 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  capacity  of  the  Canadian  pulp  mills  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  capacity  of  the  paper  mills  increased  still 
more  the  last  six  years.     There  are  now  in  course  of  construction  6 

gulp  mills  with  a  capacity  of  630  tons,  and  8  paper  mills  with  a  total 
aily  capacity  of  375  tons.  These  mills  manufacture  all  grades  of 
wood  pulp,  and  most  varieties  of  paper.  They  not  only  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  home  market  on  certam  lines,  but  of  recent  years  have 
developed  an  export  trade. 

FORESTRY   A   BUSINESS  PROPOSITION. 

J.  F.  MacKay,  business  manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  argued  in 
favor  of  an  export  duty  of  $1  per  cord  on  pulp  wood.  The  consump- 
tion of  news  paper  in  Canada  to-day  was,  he  said,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
got  at,  34,000  tons  per  annum,  at  a  valuation  at  the  printing  oflSce  of 
about  $1,500,000.  About  $1,250,000  worth  of  news  paper  was  now 
exported  from  Canada.  It  was  not  so  much  the  iiome  demand  that 
was  likelv  to  devastate  the  land;  it  was  the  foreigner  who  was  most  to 
be  feared.  The  American  method  of  doin^  business  was  to  make  con- 
tracts with  jobbers  or  squatters  who  acquired  lots  of  land  and  skin 
them  off  bare.  Where  this  method  was  followed  the  Canadian  received 
about  $3.50  a  cord,  and  his  land  was  left  a  wilderness.  An  export 
duty  on  pulp  wood  the  publisher  could  advocate  on  patriotic  and  self- 
ish grounds;  it  would  enrich  and  develop  his  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  a  wider  market  in  which  to  buv  his  raw  material.  One 
did  not  regard  legislation  of  this  nature  with  any  degree  of  pleasure 
or  pride,  for  it  was  not  calculated  to  cultivate  these  sentiments  of 
amit}^  and  brotherhood  which  all  desired  to  see  developed  between  the 
two  great  American  nations;  but,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  whose 
address  had  been  so  interesting,  "forestry"  was  a  business  proposi- 
tion, and  all  they  asked  was  "a  square  deal."  If  this  vast  heritage 
must  be  destroyed,  let  it  be  done  at  the  greatest  possible  cost  to  the 
destroyers. 

In  connection  with  these  papers  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
about  300,000  tons  of  pulp  wood  is  to  pass  over  to  the  United  States 
under  contract  for  the  first  time  from  New  Brunswick  alone.  Before 
the  tariff  commission  a  week  or  two  ago,  representatives  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  of  Quebec  asked  that  either  an  export  duty  be 
imposed  on  pulp  wood  or  its  exportation  totally  prohibited.  They 
argued  that  the  wood  was  worth  about  $6  a  cord,  wnich  with  the  cost 
of  railway  carriage  to  the  border  was  all  that  Canada  got  out  of  it, 
whereas,  if  the  pulp  wood  were  manufactured  in  Canada  the  finished 
product  would  be  worth  $29  a  ton.  The  Canadian  companies  frankly 
desire  that  their  rivals  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  them  in  British  and  Australian  markets.  The}' 
think  that  a  total  prohibition  or  a  heavy  export  duty  would  close  many 
of  the  mills  in  the  New  England  States  and  cause  some  oi^hem  £o 
locate  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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INCREASED   DUTY  PROPOSAL  ON   PULP  WOOD. 

On  the  other  hand  a  delegation  of  French  Canadian  farmers  opposed 
the  proposals  of  the  pulp  companies  on  the  ground  that  the  cutting  of 
pulp  wood  was  the  only  means  they  had  of  making  some  ready  money 
in  winter  time.  In  this  view  of  the  case  the  companies  will  ask  for  a 
system  of  progressive  export  duties,  which  they  think  will  meet  the 
opposition  of  tne  farmers  and  serve  their  own  purpose.  This  means 
that  a  small  duty  shall  be  put  on  the  first  year,  to  be  increased  each 
year  until  the  desired  maximum  is  reached.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
system  of  duties  the  American  mills,  it  is  argued,  would  remove  into 
Canada,  where  the  French  Canadian  farmers  could  supply  them. 

BRISK   DEMAND  FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

Conmaercial  Agent  Hamilton,  of  Cornwall,  writes  that  the  demand 
for  American  goods  in  his  consular  district  is  increasing;  all  kinds  of 
American  goods  are  sought.     He  says: 

Boots  and  shoes,  even  with  the  25  per  cent  duty,  are  readily  pur- 
chased over  Canadian  make,  and  are  very  superior  in  make,  style,  and 
durability.  Two  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  are  located  here,  yet 
American  cotton  fabrics,  white  or  gray,  with  26  per  cent  duty,  and 
printed,  dyed,  or  colored  American  cottons,  with  35  per  cent  duty, 
have  the  preferenc^over  Canadian  goods,  and  they  are  classed  higher 
in  grade  and  finish.  The  same  may  be  said  about  hats,  caps,  gloves, 
novelties,  toilet  articles,  hardware,  etc.  It  seems  to  be  a  pleasure  for 
the  purchasers  to  say  that  these  goods  are  from  the  States. 

Farming  implements  are  also  in  demand,  as  well  as  saddlers'  supplies 
and  all  fancy  groceries.  The  trade  in  all  these  lines  is  more  than  brisk, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  our  people  are  not  alive  to  the  great  trade 
open  to  them  at  their  very  door.  It  would  be  far  better  it  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  would  send  their  commercial  travelers  here 
than  to  start  factories  in  Canada  to  avoid  the  duty.  There  is  no  tax 
on  commercial  travelers  in  Ontario,  but  in  Quebec  the  tax  is  $300. 
There  is  no  duty  on  samples  which  are  of  no  commercial  value,  but 
samples  which  are  of  value,  such  as  boots,  socks,  gloves,  etc.,  are  rated 
for  duty  according  to  the  value  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 

THE   LOBSTER  TRADE. 

Consul  Chilton  sends  an  article  from  a  Toronto  journal  on  Canadian 
lobsters,  which  says  that  the  year  1905  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  lobster-fishing  business  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
that  the  new  season  has  opened  up  with  fine  catches.  For  ten  years 
previous  to  1898  there  was  a  constant  diminution  in  the  supply  of  lob- 
sters in  Canada,  and  fears  for  the  extermination  of  the  crustacean  were 
entertained.  But  recent  wise  enactments  for  its  preservation  of  them 
and  their  propagation  have  about  restored  the  condition  to  normal. 
The  value  of  the  lobster  catch  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1905  was  $2,116,000, 
representing  35,700,000  lobsters.  The  prices  were  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  For  the  twelve  months,  July  1,  1904,  to  July  1, 
1905,  the  United  States  took  from  Canada  32,886  baiTels  of  fresh  lob- 
sters, valued  at  $376,000,  and  4,514,000  pounds  canned  lobsters,  valued 
at  $1,060,000;   Great   Britain   took   4,022,000   pounds,  at   $890,000; 
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France,  2,342,000  pounds  at  $589,000,  and  other  European  countries 
$2,755,000  worth  or  Canadian  canned  lobsters. 

TARIFF   RATES  ON   ICE-MAKING   MACHFNERY. 

Coils  and  condensers  are  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
enrines  and  compressors  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Present  indications  are  that  the  coming  spring  will  see  a 
very  unusually  heavy  demand  for  this  class  of  macninery  throughout 
the  entire  Ontarian  peninsula.  Up  to  date  not  a  pound  of  ice  has  been 
stored  throughout  this  section.  The  winter  has  been  so  mild  that 
streams  have  not  even  been  frozen  over,  and  the  season  is  now  so  far 
advanced  that  it  is  scarcelv  probable  that  anv  ice  will  be  secured  this 
winter.  This  will  make  the  establishment  of  ice-making  plants  before 
next  sunmier  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the  fishing  industry  along  the 
lake,  as  well  as  a  dozen  other  interests  here,  can  not  get  along  at  all 
without  ice  and  plenty  of  it.  The  failure  of  the  ice  crop  seems  to  be 
general  throughout  this  section.  Recent  newspaper  dispatches  say 
that  Buffalo  ice  dealers  have  been  in  Toronto  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
supply  of  ice  there,  but  that  they  were  unsuccessful. 

ELECTRIC   SMELTING. 
SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS   WITH   IRON   ORES  IN   CANADA. 

Consul  Foster,  of  Ottawa,  says  that  for  some  months  last  past  Doc- 
tor Haanel,  Dominion  superintendent  of  mines,  has  been  conducting 
experiments  on  a  large  scale  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  behalf  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  in  connection  with  electric  smelting  of  iron  ores,  and 
he  has  reported  to  the  minister  of  interior  by  telegram  to  the  effect 
that  there  has  been  a  "successful  demonstration  of  all  points  in  electric 
smelting  of  Canadian  iron  ore  requiring  investigation." 

The  output,  he  says,  is  greater  than  the  figure  adopted  by  Harbord 
in  the  report  of  the  commission;  successful  smelting  of  magnetite  and 
desulphurization  of  pig;  successful  substitution  of  charcoal  and,  there- 
fore, of  peat  coke  for  coke;  consumption  of  electrode  insignificant; 
Production  of  nickel  pig  of  fine  quality  from  roasted  pyrrhohitite. 
orty  tons  of  pig  have  so  far  been  produced;  process  admits  of  imme- 
diate commercialapplication.  Experiments  will  be  completed  in  about 
two  weeks. 

The  apparently  successful  result  of  these  experiments  may  nave  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  iron  industry  of  Canada  and  may  result 
in  the  ultilization  of  large  bodies  of  dark  magnetite- iron  ore  in  the 
Ottawa  Valley.  In  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  different  electro-thermic  processes  for  the  smelting  of  iron 
ore  and  the  making  of  steel,  it  was  stated  among  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  Mr.  Harbord  that  ''pig  iron  can  be  produced  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  blast  furnance  only  when 
electric  energy  is  verv  cheap  and  fuel  very  dear.  On  the  basis  taken 
in  this  report,  with  electric  energy  at  $10  per  estimated  horsepower 
year,  and  coke  at  $7  per  ton,  the  cost  of  production  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  pi'oducing  pig  iron  in  a  modern  blast  furnace. 
Doctor  Haanel  further  says  he  is  credibly  informed  that  the  water 
power  at  Chats  Falls,  about  30  miles  distant  from  Ottawa  up  the 
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Ottawa  River,  can  be  developed  at  a  cost  to  produce  an  estimated 
horsepower  year  at  the  rate  of  $4.50,  and  he  expresses  the  belief  that 
there  are  probably  many  water  powers  favorably  situated,  as  regards 

food  bodies  of  ore  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  can 
e  developed  as  cheaply. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
FAIR  PROSPECTS  TO   SELL  MINING   MACHINERY. 

Consular  Agent  Riblet,  of  Nelson,  writes  that  the  country  around 
about  his  consulate,  in  British  Columbia,  has  no  particularly  interest- 
ing facts  touching  trade,  because  it  is  a  mining  section  and  lacks 
diversified  interests.     He  says: 

Mining  men  seemingly  have  been  devoting  their  efforts  to  the  secur- 
ing of  more  capital  to  continue  operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  here- 
tofore, and  also  to  the  more  thorough  development  of  the  mines  which 
have  been  shippers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  opening  up  of 
new  properties  and  the  continued  operation  of  the  mines  now  proauc- 
ing  form  quite  an  extensive  field  for  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of 
mining  machinery  and  mining  supplies,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  is  of  American  manufacture.  The  installation  of  an  electric 
power  plant,  by  the  city  of  Nelson,  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  about 
<,600  horsepower  will  tend  to  create  a  market  for  machines  .and 
machinery  of  various  classes,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  city  to  furnish 
cheap  power  for  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  hopes  that  manu- 
facturers will  locate  here  and  supply  directly  to  the  country  various 
articles  that  now  are  shipped  from  eastern  Canada  and  elsewnere. 

INQUIRIES   FOR  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

The  fruit  industry  is  receiving  considerable  attention  locally,  it  beine 
found  that  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  such  as  apples,  plums,  pears,  and 
the  small  fruits  can  be  successfully  raised  on  the  shores  of  Kootenay 
Ijake  and  River  and  in  the  adjacent  valleys,  the  most  of  which,  the 
past  year,  found  a  market  in  the  western  Provinces  of  Canada  at  good 
figures,  while  the  home  market  continues  to  be  supplied  to  a  very  large 
extent  from  the  orchards  of  Washington  and  California. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
manufacturers  of  American  goods  of  various  classes,  and  in  each  ease 
they  have  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  local  dealers  in  their  respective 
lines.  The  prospects  for  the  consumption  of  American  goods  in  this 
district  for  tne  present  year  appear  to  be  more  favorable  than  for  the 
past  year,  owing  to  the  renewed  activity  in  mining  and  the  high  prices 
for  all  metals  produced  in  this  section. 

AMERICANS  DEVELOPING  THE   GREAT   NORTHWEST. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Victoria,  reports  that  American  investors  have 
made  and  are  now  making  large  purchases  of  lands  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  are  projecting  enterprises  of  magnitude,  much  more  generally 
than  ever  before.     He  mentions  the  following: 

A  Seattle  firm  has  completed  the  purchase  for  $37,500  of  6,000  acres 
of  timber  leases  on  Vancouver  Island,  near  Nanaimo.  It  is  understood 
that  the  firm  will  erect  a  large  lumber  mill  there.  ^  t 
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An  American  company  has  been  formed  in  this  Province,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Portland  patentee  of  a  system  of  rafting.  The  capital 
is  $200,000,  and  the  company  will  use  the  Robertson  patent  raft  for 
transporting  all  kinds  of  lumber  from  British  Columbia  to  southern 
California  and  other  markets.  It  proposes  to  construct  these  rafts  in 
the  Fraser  River,  then  to  have  them  towed  to  Chemainus  and  other 
lumber  yards  and  loaded.  Each  raft  will  cost  $7,000,  and  will  be  towed 
by  steam  colliers.  They  will  be  1,000  feet  in  length,  75  feet  in  breadth, 
and  will  draw  23  feet  of  water.  The  logs  used  will  be  from  8  inches 
to  2  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  A  deck  load  of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 
feet  of  sawed  lumber  will  be  received  on  the  raft  also. 

Another  large  deal  made  by  a  Duluth  lumber  firm  embraces  the 
leases  of  10,000  acres  of  valuable  timber  land  around  Coquitlan  Lake 
and  on  the  Fraser  River,  which  also  involves  the  construction  of  a 
lumber  mill. 

Spokane  capitalists  have  completed  the  purchase  of  17  square  miles 
of  coal  lands  in  this  Province  for  $100,000.  The  land  is  about  60 
miles  east  of  Fernie,  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  expected  a  short  line 
of  railroad  will  be  built  on  the  land  to  take  the  product  to  market  at 
Spokane,  or  on  the  line  of  one  of  the  great  transcontinental  roads. 

It  is  publicly  announced  by  representatives  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  that  it  has  been  decided  to  construct  the  railroad  surveyed 
some  three  years  ago  from  Wenatchee  to  Oroville  through  the  Okan- 
ogan country  to  a  connection  with  the  Great  Northern  line,  from  Mid- 
way to  Hope,  now  under  construction.  The  construction  of  this  line, 
which  is  to  be  commenced  within  ninety  days,  will  give  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  through  the  Similkameen  coal  region,  the  southern 
British  Columbia  mining  section,  an  outlet  to  salt  water  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  boundary  and  bring  the  product  to  United  States 
markets. 

GENERAL  EXPORTS  AND  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  domestic  exports  from  Victoria  for  1905  were  $1,177,000,  against 
$825,000  in  1904.  Exports  classed  as  foreign  amounted  to  $1,188,000, 
against  $160,000  in  1904.  This  great  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the 
shipment  of  naval  stores  from  Esquimalt  on  the  abandonment  of  that 
post  as  a  British  naval  station.  The  value  of  free  imports  exceeds 
that  of  previous  year  by  $44,000,  while  the  dutiable  imports  are 
rather  lower. 

There  has  been  a  great  development  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
British  Columbia  during  the  past  year,  largely  by  Americans.  Mills 
are  scattered  widely,  some  on  Vancouver  Island,  but  mostly  on  the 
mainland.  There  are  45  now  in  operation,  against  6  ten  years  ago. 
Their  combined  output  is  estimated  at  280,000,000  feet  annually,  and 
they  represent  an  investment  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  They  pay  out 
for  supplies  and  wages  near  $2,500,000  annually. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
LARGE  EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

Consul-General  Holloway,  of  Halifax,  sends  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  from  a  Halifax  journal,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts: 

The  ei-a  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  from  wood  began  in  Can- 
ada in  the  decade  of  1880-1890.    Wood-pulp  shipments  in  1890  reached 
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the  value  of  $168,180,  which  was  the  starting  point.  The  mills  to-day 
number  38,  with  a  capacity  per  day  of  864  tons.  Six  more  are  buila- 
ing,  which  will  increase  this  by  375  tons.     Still  more  are  projected. 

These  mills  manufacture  all  grades  of  wood  pulp  and  most  varieties 
of  paper,  ranging  from  common  wood  board,  strawboard,  and  building 
papers  to  fine  book,  writing,  bond,  ledger,  and  coated  papers.  They 
not  only  supply  the  bulk  of  the  home  market  in  certain  lines,  but  of 
recent  years  the  paper  mUls,  as  well  as  the  pulp  mills,  have  developed 
an  export  trade.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  exported  Canaman 
wall  papers  to  the  amount  of  248,500  rolls,  valued  at  $23,000,  and  other 
papers  to  the  value  of  $1,768,000,  while  pulp  to  the  total  value  of 
$3,399,158  was  exported.  The  United  States  took  from  us  $2,694,122 
of  pulp;  Great  Britain,  $680,199,  and  France,  $14,168.  Shipments  to 
France  are  notably  increasing. 

HOME   CONSUMPTION. 

In  addition  to  being  a  large  manufacturer  of  paper  Canada  is  a  gen- 
erous consumer  of  foreign  papers.  The  imports  of  dutiable  papers 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $^,950,000,  and  of  papers  and  books  free  of 
duty  $825,000.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  note  the  share  of  the  mother 
country  and  that  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade.  Of  printed, 
unprinted,  dutiable,  and  free  i)apers  Canada  took  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  value  of  $1,097,000,  while  from  the  United  States  her  imports 
were  $4,241,000.  In  each  of  the  31  classes  specified  in  the  trade 
returns  the  United  States  mills,  with  their  moaern  equipment,  have 
not  merelv  displaced  British  papers  but  compete  with  Canadian  mills. 

According  to  Canadian  returns  the  exports  of  pulp  wood  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  last  were  593,624  cords,  valued  at  $2,600,000. 
i'his  does  not  include  noninvoiced  exports,  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  present  export  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States  amounts  to 
750,000  cords  annually—  some  place  it  at  nearly  a  million.  But  taking 
the  official  returns  as  the  basis,  pulp  wood  exports  to  the  Unit^ 
States  have  increased  from  $80,000  in  1890  to  $638,000  in  1896,  and  to 
$2,600,000  in  1905,  or  more  than  fourfold  in  the  past  ten  years. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

Consul-(Teneral  Holloway,  of  Halifax,  sends  the  following  from  a 
review  of  the  coal  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1905  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Drummond: 

There  should  be  each  year  what  may  be  called  a  natural  increase  of 
10  per  cent  in  sales.  This  increase  has  not  been  forthcoming  the  pttst 
two  years.  The  shipments  for  1904  went  some  30,000  tons  behind 
those  of  1903,  and  1905  will  not  show  more  of  an  increase  over  1904 
than  100,000  tons,  or,  say,  2^  per  cent  only.  And  yet  after  all  this  is 
said,  it  can  be  claimed  for  1905  that  it  shows  the  biggest  shipments  on 
record.  The  unfavorable  weather  early  in  the  year  and  the  lateness 
of  the  opening  of  water  shipments  caused  profits  to  fall  short.  More 
than  one  company  did  not  make  profit  sufficient  in  1905  to  pay  fixed 
charges.  The  trade  prospects  for  1906  are  good.  The  operators  have 
no  misgivings;  indeed,  they  incline  to  be  cheerful  over  the  outlook. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  companies  have  development  work  well  ahead,  which 
means  that  the}"  are  prepared  for  increased  outputs  should  occasion 
demand.  The  great  activity  in  the  iron  industry  is  guaranty  of 
activity  in  the  coal  trade.  The  steel  works  have  orders  booked  to 
keep  tnem  busy  for  the  next  few  months,  and  they  will  have  all  they 
can  do  to  supply  all  the  foundry  iron  already  sold. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
VALUE  AND  VOLUME  OF  COMMERCE. 

AMERICA    NEGLECTS   EXCELLENT  TRADING   CHANCES — COUNTRIES 
SUPPLYING   IMPORTS. 

The  industrial  interests  of  Newfoundland,  Up  to  recent  years,  cen- 
tered in  its  fisheries,  and  although  the  fisheries  are  still  its  premier 
industry,  the  greater  part  of  its  population  being  "  fisher  folk,"  the 
opening  of  mines,  lumber  mills,  and  factories  has  added  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Province,  as  diversified  industries  always  add  to  pro- 
vincial and  national  prosperity.  Newfoundland  being  the  only  Cana- 
dian Province  not  embraced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  its  trade 
interests  demand  special  attention  and  treatment  independent  of  that 
devoted  to  the  greater  ti*ade  interests  of  the  Dominion,  a  fact  often 
overlooked  by  our  commercial  caterers,  who  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  done  everything  required  in  the  premises  when  they  have  catered 
to  the  Dominion  trade. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Newfoundland,  as  far  as  its  imports  are 
concerned,  is  prettv  ec^ually  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  as  the  following 
statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  our  consul  at  St.  Johns,  George  O. 
Cornelius,  shows: 


Country. 


Imports.  '  Exports. 


19a5.  1904.  1906. 


United  Kingdom «2,497.100  «2, 6M, 900  |  $1,994,000  $1,941,000 

Dominion  of  Canada 3,423,300  4,106.600      1,102,700  1,136,800 

DnltedStates ,    2,991,000  2,750.100       1,470,500  1  1,418,600 

All  other  countries 537,200  768,700  5,814,700  6,174,000 


Total 9.448,600  I  10,279,300 


10,381,900       10,669,400 


It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  imports  of  Newfoundland  are  almost 
wholly  with  the  three  countries  named  in  the  foregoing  list,  the  exports 
to  ''all  other  countries"  comprise  about  six-tentns  of  the  exports  of 
the  province,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  exports  of  codfish  to 
"other  countries,"  to  Portugal  and  Brazil  chiefly. 
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THE    DIVISION   OF  TRADE. 

The  declared  exports  of  the  three  chief  competing  countries  to  New- 
foundland are  herewith  given  for  1904  as  the  latest  available,  and 
grouped  into  three  geneml  heads: 


Product. 


'  From  United  i       From        1  From  United 
Kingdom.    I     Canada.  States. 


Alimentary  products j         $329,000  1     $1,610,000  I       $1,499,000 

Products  necessary  to  industry 225,000  I  658,000!  273,000 

Manufactures 2,159,000  !  731,000  876,000 


Total '        2,713,000  1        2,899,000  I  2,«7,00O 

The  most  notable  thing  in  the  British  exports  to  Newfoundland  is 
the  very  large  amount  of  apparel — $495,000,  more  than  one-sixth  the 
value  of  the  total  exports.  On  turning  to  British  official  statistics  it 
is  found  that  $445,000  worth  of  this  apparel  is  made  up  of  woolen  and 
woolen-mixed  goods,  which  shows  the  character  of  this  class  of  manu- 
factures required  by  the  people  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  rugged 
climate  andf  calling.  It  is  especially  mentioned  that  this  apparel  is 
'^  not  waterproof."  This  was  further  supplemented  by  $231,000  British 
woolen  clotn.  The  British  sales  of  haberdashery  and  millinery,  arms 
and  ammunition,  lishing  tackle,  glass  and  china  ware,  jute  goods,  linens 
and  linen  yarns  were  also  large,  while  in  cotton  piece  goods  the  mother 
country  supplied  $191,000  in  value  against  the  $36,000  from  the  United 
States  and  $26,000  from  Canada.  In  other  cottons,  however,  Great 
Britain  supplied  $45,000  values;  Canada,  $12,700,  and  America,  $67,000. 

Newfoundland  purchased  $30,000  worth  of  oilcloths  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  none  from  America,  and  $27,000  paints  and  colors  from 
the  former  and  only  $14,000  from  us.  ('hina  and  earthen  ware  showed 
the  disparity  of  $33,000  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  none  from 
America.  In  the  metal  line,  however,  the  United  States  led  with  sales 
amounting  for  machinery  to  $143,000,  Canada  selling  $43,000  and 
Great  Britain  $26,000.  The  figures  were  reversed  in  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  the  latter  supplying  $145,000  in  value,  this  country 
$86,000,  and  Canada  $59,000.  In  paper  and  stationery — one  of  our 
great  export  products — we  supplied  but  $17,000,  while  $30,000  were 
shipped  from  Great  Britain  and  $50,000  from  Canada. 

THE   OPEN    TRADE    DOOR. 

Our  trade  with  Newfoundland  is  illustrative  of  a  peculiar  dereliction 
on  the  part  of  our  exporters  and  manufacturers,  to  which  attention 
has  been  often  called — overlooking  trade  at  their  very  doors  while 
reaching  out  for  trade  at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  extenuation 
for  this  particular  dereliction  it  may  be  considered  that  the  trade  of 
Newfoundland  is  only  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  even  the 
trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  although  relatively — that  is,  per 
capita  of  populations — its  value  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Dominion. 
If  we  are  to  essay  a  world  trade  we  must  do  as  other  traders  do,  the 
British  in  particular,  who  lay  down  the  principle  that  no  market,  no 
matter  how  small,  can  be  safel}'  overlooked.  It  is  the  application  of 
this  principle  which  giv  es  a  world  trade  in  perfection  to  tne  British, 
for  a  very  large  and  important  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  is  made  up  of  the  small  contributions  of  the  small  marts, 
overlooked  by  other  traders,  especially  by  our  traders. 

Newfoundland  is  particularly  situated  for  favorable  trading  with  the 
United  States,  yet  some  unfavorable  phases  of  the  trade  or  1904,  as 
shown  in  the  detailed  exports,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  our  manufacturers  either  overlooked  or  ignored  the  market.  A 
few  years  ago  American  flour  dominated  the  Newfoundland  market, 
yet  in  1904  Canadian  flour  entered  the  market  to  the  value  of  $930,900. 
while  American  flour  reaching  the  market  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  only  $473,800.  Canadian  toots  and  shoes  in  1904  were  exported  to 
the  Province  to  the  value  of  $76,5(X),  against  $17,300  worth  of  Ameri- 
can boot5  and  shoes,  and  yet  we  sold  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  boots 
and  shoes  to  the  Dominion  itself  during  that  vear.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  important  fact  that  Newfoundland  is  as  much  within  the 
zone  of  the  Boston  boot  and  shoe  trade  as  almost  any  portion  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  New  England. 

TRADE   WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Newfoundland  during  the  year 
1905  amounted  to  only  $2,444,400,  a  decrease  of  $206,400  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  details  of  this  1905  trade  are  not  available 
in  form  to  show  the  articles  wherein  this  decrease  occurred.  The 
decrease,  however,  shows  that  our  exports  to  Newfoundland  are  falling 
off,  and  when  we  consider  that  our  exports  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
are  steadily  increasing,  in  the  face  of  a  discriminating  tariff,  which 
gives  a  33i  per  cent  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  seems  unac- 
countable wny  our  exports  to  Newfoundland,  where  Canada  and  the 
Uitited  Kingdom  have  no  tariff  advantage,  should  be  decreasing.  This 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  as  before  said,  by  the  inattention  of  our 
manufacturers  to  the  markets  of  Newfoundland,  an  inattention  which 
is  taken  advantage  of  by  our  Canadian  and  British  competitors.  There 
is  no  valid  reason  why  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  products  con- 
sumed in  Newfoundland  should  not  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

ACTIVE  DEMAND   FOR  CODFISH. 
HIGHER  FRENCH   PRICES  STIMULATE   FISHERMEN — BAIT  PLENTIFUL. 

Commercial  Agent  Freeman,  of  St.  Pierre,  discusses  the  latest 
aspects  of  cod  fishing  and  bait  at  that  French  island  south  of  New- 
foundland. Abundance  of  bait  is  the  first  requisite  to  success  in  that 
industry,  and  its  importance  is  such  that  it  has  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Free- 
man writes: 

The  fact  that  the  American  cod  fishers  have  been  cut  otf  from  secur- 
ing bait  in  Newfoundland  as  well  as  the  French  causes  satisfaction  at 
St.  Pierre,  not  because  the  former  have  lost  their  baiting  privileges, 
but  from  the  l)elief  that  American  vessel  owners  will  unite  with  the 
St.  Pierre  fleet  in  securing  and  preserving  bait  to  their  mutual  bene- 
fit. Schools  of  herring  visit  St.  Pierre  and  should  be  secured  when 
opportunity  oflFers.  From  one  school  I  saw  last  fall  it  is  estimated 
that  sevei*ai  thousand  barrels  (H)uld  have  l>een  secured.    Caplin,  a  much 
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esteemed  bait  for  use  in  July,  seldom  fails  to  come  to  these  islands  to 
spawn,  and  it  is  thought  that  with  proper  regulations  the  supply 
would  be  equal  to  the  demand.  Among  all  the  bank  fishermen  squid 
are  considered  good  bait  at  anv  season  and  may  be  caught  in  fair  quan- 
tities about  these  shores;  in  the  past  this  is  the  one  bait  supply  that 
has  not  been  lost  through  lack  of  taking  or  preserving.  Notwithstand- 
ing French  fishermen  are  seriously  handicaped  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
bait,  a  careful  inquiry  establishes  the  fact  tnat  there  is  an  abundance  of 
salt  squid  and  herring  for  the  first  trip. 

Vigorous  operations  are  being  made  for  the  coming  season,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  tonnage  sailing  from  St.  Pierre  to  engage  in 
cod  fishing  will  be  more  than  for  a  number  of  years,  among  the  vessels 
being  many  new  ones.  With  a  record  of  three  bad  years  this  renewed 
enterprise  is  commendable. 

The  price  of  codfish  in  France  has  advanced  to  a  figure  never  before 
reachea,  making  it  a  luxury  instead  of  an  article  of  common  consump- 
tion. The  French  firms  are  offering  St.  Pierre  fishermen  $i.80  per 
100  pounds  for  green  fish.  In  drying,  the  shrinkage  is  30  per  cent, 
and  with  the  added  cost  of  H  cents  per  pound  as  the  cost  of  drying  and 
transportation,  with  20  per  cent  profit  to  the  retailer,  we  have  the  total 
cost  to  the  French  consumer  of  12  cents  per  pound.  -  In  fact,  the  retail 
price  at  St.  Pierre  of  dry  codfish  is  10  cents  per  pound.  Fmnce  would 
not,  however,  be  a  good  market  for  American  dried  codfish,  as  the  duty 
is  prohibitive,  the  market  being  held  for  the  French  fishermen.  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Pierre  can  not  enter  the  United  States  markets,  where 
a  discriminating  duty  is  levied  on  bounty-fed  industrial  articles. 

The  noncompetitive  French  fishermen  of  St.  Pierre  therefore  argue 
chat  the  New  England  fishermen  should  unite  with  them  in  making 
this  place  the  baiting  headquarters  for  both  countries.  St.  Pierre, 
although  receiving  a  bounty  only  on  codfish,  is  starting  a  movement  to 
establish  other  fisheries  and  erect  establishments  for  the  smoking, 
pickling,  and  otherwise  preserving  of  fish. 


LABRADOR. 

COMMERCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  PROSPECTS. 

Consul  Seyf  ert  furnishes  from  Stratford  busineas  notes  on  Labrador 
fi'om  the  reports  of  a  recent  Canadian  government  expedition.  Some 
excellent  commercial  and  industrial  prospects  seem  to  exist  in  that 
little-known  northern  peninsula.     The  report  says: 

Labrador  covers  a  larger  area  than  France  and  Germany  combined, 
and  is  intersected  by  so  many  streams  that  it  is  possible  to  travel  bv 
canoe  in  any  direction.  On  the  southern  watershed  the  forest  growth 
of  spruce  and  larch  is  luxuriant  with  trees  of  marketable  size — virgin 
forests  that  await  the  woodman's  ax.  Here  lies  a  great  wealth  of  mate- 
rial for  paper  mills.  The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable.  Silver-bear- 
ing lead  ore— galena — occurs  in  many  areas,  while  auriferous  veins  and 
placer  beds  have  been  discovered  in  Iiuronian  rock  and  Cambrian  shales 
at  accessible  points  along  navigable  rivers  not  over  100  miles  from  the 
sea.     The  Eskimo  Indians  of  Labrador  are  successful  fur  trappers 
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and  are  keen  traders.  To  a  Canadian  or  Newfoundlander  he  will  say, 
''You  no  pay  me  this,  I  no  sell  you  it.  I  keep  till  'Mericans  come. 
They  pay  me  what  I  asks. "  Generally,  in  trading  clothing  is  preferred 
as  value  to  money,  while  salt  is  also  legal  tender.  The  women  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  odorous  toilet  soap  and  ornamental  trifles.  The  rurs 
of  Labrador  are  a  source  of  wealth  which  exclusive  commercial  corpo- 
rations have  assiduously  kept  concealed  that  they  might  enjoy  the  rich 
monopolv.  The  ocean  shores  and  inland  waters  contain  supplies  for 
large  coa  and  salmon  fisheries,  and  not  a  single  night  need  be  spent  at 
sea  along  its  coast,  for  a  safe  harbor  can  be  made  in  10  miles  anywhere 
from  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Chidley. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA. 

IMMENSE  VOLUME  OF   TRADE    PASSING    OVER    ISTHMUS— REVENUES  AND 

RAILROAD  TRAFFIC. 

Consul  Kellogg,  of  Colon,  furnishes  a  report  on  the  trade  of  Panama 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  every  American  citizen.     It  follows: 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  official  data  relating  to  the  trade  of  this 
port  for  tne  year  1904,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  office  of  the 
inspector  of  the  port  and  other  Government  offices  by  the  fire  of  Sep- 
tember 26  last,  which  destroyed  several  blocks  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  The  data  which  I  have  gathered  from  various  steamship  agen- 
cies and  merchants  can  be  considered  approximately  correct.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Colon  for  1904  shows  an  mcrease  over  that  of  1903. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  tne  imports  is  estimated  at  $1,600,000,  an  increase  of 
about  $640,000  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  from 
the  United  States  are  estimated  at  $1,000,W0,  or  an  increase  of  about 
$600,000  over  that  of  1903.  The  principal  articles  imported  from  the 
United  States  are  provisions,  petroleum,  coal,  lumber,  canned  goods, 
cotton  goods,  shoes,  straw  hats,  hardware,  furniture,  sewing  macnines, 
machinery,  and  railroad  material. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Colon  consist  of  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ivory  nuts,  india  rubber,  and  turtle-shell.  The  greater  part  of 
the  above  articles  went  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  1904  377  steamers  of  1,337,000  tons  and  341  sailing 
vessels  of  15,400  tons  entered  this  port,  an  increase  of  75  steamers  over 
the  year  preceding.  The  greater  part  of  the  sailing  vessels  consisted 
of  small  coasters. 

The  Panama  railroad  steamship  line  is  the  only  one  under  the 
American  flag.  This  is  a  weekljr  direct  line  between  New  York 
and  this  port.  There  are  three  British,  one  German,  one  French,  one 
Spanish,  one  Italian,  and  one  Austrian  line  operating  between  Europe 
and  Colon,  calling  at  way  ports  in  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Main 
on  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage.  The  United  Fruit  Company, 
an  American  company,  operate  a  line  of  steamers  between  New 
Orleans  and  Colon;  these  are  mostly  chartered  Norwegian  vessels. 
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TRANSIT  TRADE. 

This  trade,  which  is  the  ereat  feeding  artery  of  the  Isthmus  and  its 
inhabitants^  shows  a  marked  increase  during  1904  over  the  previous 
year.  Freight  traffic  from  the  United  States  increased  by  4,500  tons 
to  South  Pacific  ports;  6^00  tons  to  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and 
to  Panama  3,100  tons.  From  Europe  the  increase  is  13,000  tons  to 
Central  American  and  Mexican  ports  and  6,600  tons  to  South  Pacific 

Ejrts.  The  increase  from  Central  American  and  Mexican  ports  to 
urope  was  7,000  tons,  and  from  the  South  Pacific  ports  to  the  same 
destination  it  Tyas  7,500  tons. 

The  total  freight  carried  over  the  Panama  railroad  in  1904  was 
415,000  tons,  as  against  350,000  tons  in  1903,  an  increase  of  over  18 
per  cent.  The  tonnage  to  Colon  was  180,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
17,500  tons  over  the  preceding  year;  that  from  Colon  was  235,000 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  47,000  tons  over  1903. 

The  total  revenue  freight  traffic  of  the  railroad  (merchandise  and 
coal)  was  390,000  tons,  an  increase  of  74,000  tons,  or  over  23  per  cent 
above  that  of  1903.  The  companj^'s  freight  amounted  to  23,650  tons. 
The  mails  and  excess  baggage  carried  over  the  road  amounted  to 
1,040  tons. 

THROUGH   TRAFFIC. 

The  through  traffic  was  81.46  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  as  com- 
pared with  80.61  per  cent  in  1903.  Of  the  total  tonnage  hauled  by  the 
railroad  56.71  per  cent  was  westbound  and  43.29  per  cent  east- 
bound.  In  1903  the  percentages  were  53.73  and  46.27  percent,  respec- 
tively. Coal  exceeded  50  per  cent  of  the  local  freight  from  Colon. 
The  through  traffic  from  the  United  States  to  all  destinations  during 
1904  amounted  to  95,000  tons,  while  in  1903  it  was  only  76,000  tons, 
showing  an  increase  in  1904  of  19,000  tons.  From  Europe  there  were 
83,000  tons  as  against  62,000  tons  in  the  previous  year;  an  increase  of 
21,000  tons.  Through  traffic  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  74,000 
tons  in  1904  and  72,000  tons  during  the  preceding  year.  To  Europe 
the  tonnage  in  1904  was  85,500  tons,  and  only  72,000  tons  in  1903. 
From  Panama  the  local  tonnage  was  19,760  tons  in  1904  and  18,000 
tons  in  1903.  The  local  tonnage  from  Colon  was  57,000  tons  during 
1904  as  against  49,500  tons  in  1903. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  railroad  in  1904  was 
114,000,  compared  with  only  78,000  in  1903.  There  were  transported 
free  of  charge  during  the  year  1,460  troops  of  the  United  States  and 
about  9,000  employees  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

PANAMA   RAILROAD  REVENUES. 

The  total  eamings  for  the  year  1904  amounted  to  $1,577,337  as 
gainst  $1,267,571  ouring  1903,  or  24i  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
The  revenue  derived  from  merchandise  and  coal  f  I'eight  was  $1,345,081, 
while  the  amount  for  1903  was  only  $1,107,625.  Tne  passenger  earn- 
ings were  $101,225,  and  during  the  year  previous  the  amount  received 
was  only  $65,421.  Through  passengers  snow  an  increase  of  $8,883  and 
local  passengers  an  increase  of  $26,921  for  1904.  From  transporting 
treasure  the  revenue  was  $23,105  in  1904;  during  1903  it  amounted 
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to  $23,038.  Mail  transportation  was  $87,687  as  against  $65,476  in 
1903. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  1904  were  $727,039  and  for  1903 
$662,240. 

The  railroad  company  has  engaged  under  contract  several  hundred 
laborers,  principally  from  the  Bahamas,  for  periods  of  from  six  to 
twelve  months.  These  laborers  are  provided  with  lodging,  food,  and 
medicines  and  receive  $16  ffold  per  month. 

In  view  of  the  expected  increase  in  traffic  the  previously  existing 
passenger  and  freight  tariffs  of  the  railroad  were  lowered  from  30  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent,  the  number  of  trains  over  the  road  has  been 
increased,  and,  bjr  arrangement  with  cocarriers  engaged  in  the  Pacific 
coast  ti*ade,  a  uniform  classification  of  cargo  has  been  made  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  advantageous  to  all. 

Wharfage  facilities  here  are  not  adequate  for  the  existing  traffic, 
thereby  causing  delay  to  steamers  of  from  one  to  four  days,  no  berth 
being  available  at  times.  Arrangements  are,  however,  in  progress  to 
add  to  the  niunber  of  docks  to  prevent  the  present  detention  to  ves- 
sels and  to  provide  for  the  better  handling  of  cargoes. 

PANAMA   RAILROAD   STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  total  earnings  of  this  company  amounted  to  $1,143,277  for  1904, 
an  increase  of  $222,697  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  tonnage 
carried  by  the  steamers  of  this  company  in  1904  was  183,800  tons,  an 
increase  of  25,500  over  1903.  The  increase  in  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  1,870  over  1903.  The  revenue  on  freight  increased 
^115,537;  on  passengers  the  increase  was  $73,413,  and  on  mails  the 
increase  amounted  to  $26,972.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  steam- 
ship line  were  $933,837,  or  an  increase  of  $68,333  over  1903. 

MONETARY   SYSTEM,    ETC. 

The  Government  of  this  Republic  has  established  a  coinage  of  its  own 
and  placed  the  same  upon  a  gold  basis,  at  the  relative  value  of  two  pesos 
for  one  American  dollar.  This  has  increased  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Panama  silver  as  compared  with  the  Colombian  silver  formerly  in 
use  here,  and  has  lowered  the  rates  of  exchange.  In  connection  with 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  and  also  due  to  the  increased 
rents  and  high  cost  of  living,  clerical  employees  who  are  paid  in  gold 
have  been  considerably  advanced  in  salaries. 

The  duty  on  imports,  with  the  exception  of  liquors  and  wines,  is  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  monopoly  on  tobacco  and  cigars  is  still  in 
lorce,  which  will,  however,  expire  the  coming  year.  Foreigners  and 
natives  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  matters  pertaining  to  trade. 
Firms  continue  to  complain  of  the  method  of  packing  goods  by  Amer- 
ican exporters.  The  credit  extended  by  American  firms  continues  the 
same,  viz,  ninety  days  as  against  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  given 
by  European  firms.  Postal  rates  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
Passports  are  not  needed  to  enter  or  leave  the  Republic.  To  meet 
growing  demands  the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  ice 
and  electric-light  plants  here,  installed  in  1901,  has  been  duplicated. 
The  previously  existing  rates  of  the  telegraph  have  been  reduced  75 
per  cent. 
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PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Consul-General  Shanklin,  of  Panama,  reports  that  the  Government 
of  Panama  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  an  American  citizen,  Minor 
C.  Keith,  nianager  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  for  the  building  of 
a  sea  wall  around  and  for  a  drainage  system  in  the  town  of  Bocas  del 
Toro. 

The  consul-general  also  reports  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  has 
contracted  with  Dr.  D.  H.  Lupi,  a  well-known  Venezuelan  agricul- 
turist, to  establish  a  school  of  agriculture  in  Panama.  Before  opening 
the  school  Doctor  Lupi  will  travel  throughout  the  Republic  and  report 
his  agricultural  investigations  to  the  Government. 

GUATEMALA. 
AMERICAN   FIRM   TO   ESTABLISH  AN   ELECTRIC   LINE. 

Consul-General  Winslow  transmits  from  Guatemala  City  seveml 
messages  of  import  to  American  interests.     He  writes: 

The  street  railways  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  consisting  of  about 
10  miles  of  single  track,  with  turnouts  and  rolling  stock,  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  parties  controlling  the  Guatemala  Railway  Company, 
headed  by  Minor  C.  Keith,  who  will  change  it  to  an  electric  line  and 
about  double  the  trackage.  They  intend  to  put  in  their  own  water- 
power  plant.  The  company  is  to  be  reorganized  as  an  American  com- 
pany, and  will  be  in  the  market  for  a  large  amount  of  electrical 
machinery.  Inquiries  addressed  to  the  "  Ferrocarril  Urbano  de  Guate- 
mala" will  reach  the  proper  parties. 

GERMANS  ORGANIZE  BANK. 

German  interests,  consisting  of  the  following:  Deutsche  Bank  and 
Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Bank,  of  Berlin;  Schweizer  Creditanstalt,  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  have 
organized  the  "Banco  Centro- Americano "  in  Europe,  with  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  branch  in  Guatemala  City.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct 
the  bank  strictly  on  a  gold  basis.  It  is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000,  with 
$625,000  paid  in.  Their  correspondent  in  the  United  States  is  Speyer 
&  Co.,  New  York  City.  Their  backers  in  Guatemala  are  Schlubach  & 
Co.,  and  Nottebohn  &  Co. 

This  will  give  the  Germans  another  strong  hold  on  the  trade  of  this 
country,  ana  I  feel  that  Americans  should  make  a  move  for  the  business 
of  this  country  along  the  same  line.  There  is  room,  I  believe,  for  a 
strong  American  bank  here.  There  is  a  chance  here,  too,  to  place 
good  loans  at  much  better  rates  than  can  be  had  in  the  United  States. 
With  a  banking  house  here  to  look  after  the  business,  such  loans 
would  be  safe.  We  should  have  the  tmde  of  this  country  and  can 
have  most  of  it  if  we  will  go  after  it  in  earnest,  and  it  is  a  profitable 
trade. 

OFFERS  TO   SELL   AMERICAN   GOODS. 

The  question  of  having  energetic  reliable  agents  in  Central  America, 
who  represent  only  American  interests,  means  much  to  manufacturers 
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and  exporters,  for  agents  here  have  often  quoted  a  price  very  much 
above  that  quoted  by  the  principal,  thus  preventing  sales  of  American 
goods  and  sending  the  business  to  other  markets.  So  far  as  possible, 
tne  agents  should  be  Americans  thoroughly  in  earnest  for  the  houses 
they  represent.  The  extensive  house  or  Rosenthal  e  Hijos,  of  Guate- 
mala City,  with  a  branch  at  Beaver  Building,  New  York  City,  under 
the  name  of  Rosenthal  &  Sons,  has  opened  a  large  showroom  at  No.  7 
South  Sixth  avenue  in  Guatemala  City,  where  only  American  goods 
are  to  be  on  exhibition.  They  already  represent  several  American 
houses,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  others  who  are  reaching 
out  for  foreign  markets  and  who  would  furnish  samples  of  their 
wares,  with  latest  price  lists,  with  rates  of  discount,  etc. 

This  seems  like  a  very  practical  means  for  reaching  the  trade  of  this 
country,  since  the  city  of  Guatemala  is  the  center  of  nearly  all  the 
interests  of  the  Republic.  It  comes  next  to  a  general  depot  for 
American  goods,  where  could  be  kept  a  good  stock  of  the  different 
lines  of  goods,  either  consigned  by  the  manufacturers  or  sold  first 
hand  in  large  quantities,  and  reasonable  time  given. 

I  believe  reliable  parties  could  be  induced  to  take  up  such  a  propo- 
sition here  if  they  were  met  at  least  halfway  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers. I  believe  it  to  be  an  ideal  plan  to  get  the  trade  of  this 
country.  1  have  talked  this  over  with  some  of  tne  dealers  here,  and 
they  agree  that  if  a  supply  of  American  goods  were  kept  here,  so  that 
the  retailer  could  get  a  supply  when  he  needed  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  lines  from  Europe,  we  might  have  much  more  of  the  trade 
of  this  Republic. 

NICARAGUA. 
VALUABLE   AND  PROFITABLE   RUBBER  CONCESSION. 

Consul  Ryder,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  reports  that  the  President  of 
Nicaragua  granted  a  concession,  to  take  effect  Januarj'^  1, 1906,  for  the 
revenue  accruing  from  the  exportation  of  crude  rubber  shipped  from 
the  Department  of  Zelaya,  districts  of  Prinzapolca  and  Rio  Grande. 
The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  the  annual  payment 
to  the  Government  is  1,000  pesos  in  Nicaraguan  currency,  which,  at 
present  rate  of  exchange,  amounts  to  $160  in  gold.  The  concession- 
aire has  placed  at  the  custom-house  in  Bluefields  harbor  his  representa- 
tive and  collector,  and  all  shipments  of  rubber  must  pass  through  his 
hands.  The  concessionaiy  tax  is  fixed  at  10  cents  (gold)  per  pound. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  Government  tax  of  5  cents  (gold)  per  pound. 
The  formality  in  collecting  the  additional  duty  requires  certain  ex- 
penses in  procuring  bills  of  lading,  affidavits,  and  attending  delays, 
which  will  also  add  to  the  cost  of  the  product  laid  down  in  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  rubber  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1906,  was 
473,389  pounds,  valued  at  $356,737  gold. 

It  is  reasonable  to  fix  the  quantity  annuallv  shipped  from  this  dis- 
trict at  about  500,000  pounds.  This  will  produce  a  revenue  to  the  con- 
cessionaire at  the  present  rate  of  $50,000  (gold)  per  year,  or  $500,000 
dunn^  the  existence  of  the  contract.  Yet  the  Government  exchequer 
is  enriched  only  to  the  extent  of  $1,600  in  full  for  the  term  of  ten 
years. 
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CONTRACT   FOR  HARBOR  TUG. 

A  contract  has  been  placed  in  the  United  States  for  construction  of 
a  harbor  and  seagoing  tug  for  use  in  connection  with  the  ''Compania 
Limitada  de  Ferrocarriles  y  Vapores  Nacionales,"  and  that  dehvery 
will  be  made  early  in  June  next.  Since  June  25,  1904,  when  the  tug* 
Roslta  was  wrecked  on  the  bar,  there  has  been  no  steam  tug  to  convey 
passengers  or  freight  from  ocean  vessels  outside  the  bar,  and  it  has 
frequently  been  impossible  to  connect  with  vessels  stopping  at  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  owiug  to  the  fact  that  such  vessels  lie  about  a  mile  out- 
side and  that  neither  small  harbor  tugs  nor  dories  can  venture  beyond 
the  bar.  It  is  hoped,  so  the  c6nsul  states,  that  when  the  steam-tug 
service  is  resumed,  trade  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  will  be  considerably 
increased,  particularly  in  exports  of  coffee,  hides,  rubber,  and  gold. 

HONDURAS. 
CONCESSION   FOR  A  NEW  BANK. 

Consul  Alger  reports  from  Tegucigalpa  the  granting  of  a  concession 
for  a  new  Honduran  agricultural  loan  bank,  which,  he  states,  does  not 
affect  the  Bank  of  Honduras,  established  in  1889.     He  writes: 

The  terms  of  the  concession  for  the  new  Agricultural  Loan  Mortgage 
Bank  have  been  made  public.  The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $5,000,000 
silver  (44-cent  basis),  and  can  be  increased  up  to  $10,000,000.  It  can 
begin  business  when  $2,000,000  has  been  subscribed  and  $500,000  paid 
in.  The  concession  is  for  fifty  years,  and  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  the  Government  will  not  authorize  any  other  establishment  to 
issue  bills  or  mortgage  loans.  Thereafter  no  bank  can  be  established 
with  less  cash  paid  m  than  the  concessionar}^  bank  may  have  at  the 
time.  The  bank  may  issue  cedulas  bearing  interest  for  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  they  have  loaned  out  on  mortgage.  The  bank  bills  the}' 
issue  are  to  be  receivable  in  all  Government  offices  for  duties,  etc.,  but 
the  bank  will  not  be  obliged  to  accept  paper  mone}'^  itself,  even  though 
same  may  have  been  declared  in  compulsory  circulation.  The  bank 
must  keep  in  cash  on  hand  40  per  center  its  bills  in  circulation  and  must 
commence  business  within  eighteen  months. 

NEW   PORT  OPENED. 

Consul  Wood,  of  Ceiba,  writes  that  the  thriving  town  of  Porvenir, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Honduius  and  9  miles  from  Ceiba,  is  to  be 
declared  a  port  of  entry.     He  continues: 

The  construction  of  a  custom-house  at  Porvenir  has  been  commenced. 
This  will  be  of  interest  to  American  exporters,  as  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  American  goods  are  sold  there.  Heretofore  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  enter  goods  destined  for  Porvenir  at  Ceiba.  The  reshipment 
of  merchandise  was  expensive  and  often  caused  losses.  The  opening 
of  the  new  port  of  entry  is  another  evidence  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  Honduras  is  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  intends 
to  do  everything  possible  to  aid  and  assist  the  commercial  development. 
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BRITISH  HONDURAS. 
MARKET  FOR   CONDENSED   MILK — COMPETITION  INVITED. 

Consul  Avery,  of  Belize,  reports  that  there  is  a  market  for  condensed 
milk  in  British  Honduras.     He  says: 

With  an  annual  demand  for  nearly  14,000  cases,  which  represent  in 
value  at  least  $58,000,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  market  here  worth 
an  effort  to  secure  by  some  one  of  our  condensed-milk  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  13,747  cases  received  here  in  1905, 
the  brands  being  "Nestles"  and  *' Milkmaid,"  all  shipments  arriving 
here  via  Harrison  Line  from  Liverpool.  The  supply  and  demand  is  so 
carefully  estimated  that  any  delay  m  arrival  of  steamers  will  cause  an 
advance  in  price  of  milk,  and  then,  and  only  then,  a  *'  rush"  order  will 
be  sent  to  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  for  perhaps  50  cases,  an  emergency 
order,  making  the  imports  from  the  above  ports  during  1905  reach  480 
cases;  so  the  statistics  now  read  13,747  cases  from  Europe,  480  cases 
from  the  United  States,  being  an  arrangement  of  figures  our  manufac- 
turers should  strenuously  try  to  reverse. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  secure  this  market  unless  milk  can  be 
delivered  here  so  as  to  retail  at  9  cents  a  tin.  At  present  the  English 
brands  cost  $4. 50  laid  down  at  Belize,  and  American  $4  brands  cost  $4. 70. 
Freight  from  Li vei*pool  is  a  shilling  per  cubic  foot,  or  50  cents  a  case,  for 
milk.  From  our  Gulf  ports  the  rate  is  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  22 
cents  per  case  of  56  pounds.  The  duty  f  rojn  either  country  is  10  per 
cent  on  invoice  price,  and  exchange  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  so  our  ship- 
pers can  base  calculations  on  this  information;  but  unless  the  milk  is 
cheaper  than  now  quoted  it  can  not  be  sold,  for  sentiment,  established 
custom,  and  perhaps  patriotism  will  lead  the  colonists  to  buj  the 
"home"  article  when  sold  at  same  price  as  the  American,  but  if  the 
latter  is  even  1  cent  a  tin  cheaper  it  will  then  attract  customers. 

COSTA  RICA. 
DUTY   REDUCED   ON   CARBONIC-ACID  GAS. 

Minister  Merry  reports  the  issuance  of  an  executive  degree  by  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica  reducing  the  import  duty  on  carbon  dioxide, 
commonly  known  as  liquid  carbonic-acid  gas,  to  15  cents  per  kilogram 
in  Costa  Kican  currency  instead  of  the  prohibitory  rate  of  1  colon  (46^ 
cents)  per  kilogmm  previously  fixed.  He  was  informed  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  treasury  that  upon  examination  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
liquid  carbonic-acid  gas  made  in  Costa  Rica  was  prejudicial  to  the 
public  health,  and  the  tariff  reduction  was  made  to  induce  the  importa- 
tion of  a  better  article  as  well  as  to  promote  the  sale  of  soda-water 
fountains,  which  use  it. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHILE. 
RAPID  GROWTH  OF  THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 

INCREASE   IN    FOREIGN    PURCHASES — COUNTRIES  OF  SUPPLY — AMERICAN 
COTTONS   AND  MACHINERY. 

Special  Agent  Hutchinson  furnished  this  month  three  reports  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  Chile,  which  contain  information  that  can  be  profitably 
utilized  by  our  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  character,  value, 
and  volume  of  imports,  the  countries  from  which  supplied,  and  the 
relative  share  of  each  are  given.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  our 
trade  with  Chile,  especially  in  cotton  goods  and  machinery,  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  that  indications  are  favorable  for  further  advances. 
Our  manufacturers  of  farming,  mining,  and  other  classes  of  machinery 
will  find  in  this  report  facts  and  suggestions  that  should  be  carefully 
considered.     Mr.  Hutchinson's  first  report  follows: 

The  growth  of  the  general  import  trade  of  Chile  has  been  exten- 
sively commented  on  by  our  consular  representatives  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  in  this  place  to  make 
more  than  passing  reference  to  the  broader  features  of  the  devel- 
opment. It  is  well  known  that  the  foreign  purchases  of  the  country 
have  increased  most  markedly  in  the  past  few  years,  the  total  in  1904, 
according  to  Chilean  official  figures,  rising  to  $57,360,000,  United  States 
gold,  exceeding  those  of  1903  by  about  10  per  cent.  The  full  returns 
for  1905  are  not  yet  in,  but  every  indication  points  toward  an  equal 
or  even  greater  increase  for  that  year.  The  total  population  of  the 
country  is  estimated  at  something  over  3,000,000,  and  the  per  capita 
importe-tion  is  therefore  low  ($19)  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
temperate  climate  countries  of  South  America.  In  both  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  the  per  capita  imports  amount  to  about  $25.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  wave  of  prosperity  in  Chile 
will  raise  her  purchases  at  least  to  the  point  reacned  oy  her  eastern 
neighbors,  bnnging  the  grand  total  witnin  the  next  few  years  up  to 
$75,000,000  or  $80,000,000. 

* 

NATURAL   CONDITIONS   AND  THE   IMPORT  TRADE. 

To  understand  fully,  however,  the  character  and  prospects  of  Chilean 
import  trade  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  totals  only.  The  country, 
geographically  and  economically,  is  divided  into  several  distinct  sections 
whose  climatic  and  industrial  characteristics  create  demands  for  quite 
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different  classes  of  foreign  commodities.  Confined  as  it  is  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  and  stretching 
north  and  south  over  2,000  miles  it  includes  within  its  borders  every 
variety  of  climatic  condition,  and  its  products  and  industries  differ  in 
the  various  districts  as  much  as  do  those  of  Scotland  and  the  plateau 
of  Mexico.  A  clear  idea  of  these  differences  as  reflected  in  commercial 
possib^ties  can  best  be  obtained  bv  analyzing  the  character  of  the 
imports  into  the  various  sections.  These  sections  are,  in  rough  outline: 
1.  The  arid  and  semiarid  mineral  section  of  the  north  (from  Coquimbo 
northward).  2.  The  commercial  and  industial  section  of  the  center 
(including  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  countrj',  Santiago  and  Valpa- 
raiso). 3.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  section  of  the  south  central 
region  (between  Santiago  and  Temuco).  4.  The  forest  section  (from 
Temuco  southward  nearly  to  the  Stmits  of  Magellan).  5.  The  cold 
zone  of  the  far  south,  whose  chief  industries  are  pastoral  and  mining 
(Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Chilean  Patagonia). 

IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED. 

In  the  Chilean  official  statistics  imports  are  divided  into  eleven  pri- 
mary classes,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  is  indicated 
in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  latest  available  data  (1904): 

Per  cent. 

I.  Auimal  products  (live  animals,  food  products,  raw  materials,  and  manufac- 

tures ) 7.5 

II.  Vegetable  produt^ta  (plants,  eU\,  food  products,  raw  materials,  manufac- 

tures, wood,  and  tocwu;co) 11.9 

III.  Mineral  products  ( precious  metals,  etc.,  iron  and  steel,  other  metals,  stone, 

earths,  etc. ) 17. 1 

IV.  Textiles,  and  manufactures  of  (straw,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  cotton,  linen,  wool, 

and  silk) 28.4 

V.  Industrial  oils,  polishes,  combustibles,  paints,  etc 14.  2 

VI.  Paper  and  canlboard,  and  manufactures  thereof 3. 1 

VII.  Beverages  and  liquors 1.0 

VIII.  Perfumery,  drugs,  and  chemicals 2. 0 

IX.  Machinery,  instruments,  tools,  and  apparatus  (for  arts  and  sciences,  min- 

ing, agriculture,  industries,  and  locomotion ) 13. 3 

X.  Arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives 9 

XI.  Sundries 6 

Total  ($57,360,000) 100.0 

The  classification  is  illogical  and  confusing  in  many  respects.  Class 
IV,  for  example,  includes  items  which  logically  belong  in  Class  I  or  II, 
and  iron  and  steel,  which  appear  as  a  portion  of  Class  IIL  should  prop- 
erly include  most  of  Class  IX  (machinery)  and  of  Class  X  (arms,  etc.). 
It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above  figures  that,  as  in  other  South 
American  countries,  textiles  head  the  list,  with  28.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  foreign  purchases.  Iron  and  steel,  if  we  include  machinery  and 
arms,  come  second,  with  24.6  per  cent.  The  third  place  is  taken  by 
oils,  varnishes,  paints,  etc.,  witn  14.2  per  cent,  and  the  fourth  by  food 
stuffs  (portions  of  Classes  I  and  II),  with  7.4  per  cent.  These  four 
together  make  up  75  per  cent  of  the  total  impoilation. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  the  demand  for 
these  imports  in  the  five  sections  of  the  country  above  described, 
stated  in  percentages  of  the  total  imports  of  all  commodities  into  each 
section: 


Porta 

CLASS. 

I.  Animal  products 

II.  Vegetable  products 

III.  Mineral  products 

IV.  Textiles 

V.  OUs,  etc 

VI.  Paper 

VII.  Beverages  and  liquors 

VIII.  Perfumery,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc. 

IX.  Machinery,  etc 

X.  Arms,  etc 

XI.  Sundries 


Section  I. 

Section  II. 

Section  III. 

Section  IV. 

SectionV. 

Coquimbo, 

Talcahua- 

Valdivia. 

Punta 
Arenas. 

north- 

Valparaiso. 

noand 

Port  Montt, 

ward. 

Coronel. 

and  Ancud. 

l*erccnt. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percenl. 

Percent. 

2.7 

4.5 

4.5 

2.7 

7.1 

9.9 

12.9 

16.4 

13.2 

16.9 

15.7 

17.4 

19.2 

28.6 

12.0 

11.9 

36.0 

36.1 

26.2 

14.1 

36.0 

7.6 

6.6 

6.1 

4.4 

1.1 

4.2 

2.4 

2.8 

.7 

1.9 

.9 

.6 

.8 

8.1 

.8 

2.8 

1.3 

1.1 

5.8 

IH.O 

12.2 

13.2 

16.7 

4.1 

1.7 

.7 

.4 

.8 

.3 

.8 

.3 

1.0 

a26.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Punta 


I  I 

Arenas  being  a  free  port  the  Imports  of  "  Sundries"  appear  abnormally  large. 

RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE  OF  SECTIONS. 


The  great  differences  between  the  imports  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  will  be  noticed  at  once.  In  the  northern  section  the  order 
of  importance  is— oils,  etc.,  machinery,  mineral  products  (mostly  iron 
and  steel),  textiles,  and  vegetable  products  (mostly  food  stuffs).  In 
the  commercial,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  sections  (II  and  III)  tex- 
tiles head  the  list,  while  machinery,  metal  products,  and  vegetable 
products  follow.  In  the  far  south  food  stuffs  and  textiles  occupy  lead- 
ing places,  though  machinery,  except  in  Section  V,  is  also  important. 
The  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  various  sections  also  dif- 
fers greatly.  Valparaiso  entries  constitute  no  less  than  57.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  the  entire  country.  The  northern  mining  region 
(Section  1)  comes  second  with  25.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  Section  III 
takes  12  per  cent,  Section  IV  1.8  per  cent,  and  Section  V  3.6  per  cent. 
The  exports  from  the  various  sections  of  course  show  like  dinerences. 
Exports  are  classified  in  the  statistics  simply  as  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  products,  with  two  minor  classes  of  no  importance.  The 
northern  section  of  the  country  (Section  I)  exports  95.7  per  cent  of 
the  mineral  products;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sections  83.5  per 
cent  of  the  animal  products,  and  the  second  and  third  sections  89  per 
cent  of  the  vegetable  products.  The  exports  of  Patagonia  and  Terra 
del  Fuego  are  as  yet  small,  and  consist  almost  wholly  of  animal 
products. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS. 

In  considering  the  question  of  sources  from  which  the  impoits  are 
purchased  one  finds  the  Chilean  statistics  most  unsatisfactory.  The  clas- 
sifications are  unusual  and  illogical,  utterly  different  sorts  of  goods  are 
inextricablv  grouped  together,  the  oflBcial  valuations  are  often  arbi- 
trarily made,  and,  worst  of  all,  there  is  a  more  or  less  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  regarding  goods  as  originating  in  the  country  under  whose  flag 
the  importing  vessel  sails  or  from  whose  ports  she  happens  to  have 
cleared,  and  it  thus  becomes  well-nigh  impossible  to  d!eteriiiine  with 
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any  degree  of  accuracy  the  exact  proportion  of  any  class  of  ^oods 
coming  from  any  particular  country.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  judge 
of  the  development  of  trade  by  reference  to  the  statistics  of  tne 
exporting  countries  than  to  rely  upon  the  import  statistics  of  Chile. 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  official  export  statistics 
of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  They  show  the  average  annual  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise to  Chile  for  the  periods  stated.  The  values  are  given  in 
thousands  of  United  States  dollars. 


Country. 

1894-1898. 

1899-1903. 

Per  cent 
Increase  or 
decrease. 

1904. 

United  States 

2,680 
11,934 
7,444 
3,016 
1,366- 
452 

26,882 

3,680 
14,579 
8,883 
2,860 
1,304 
1,056 

+  37.3 
4-  22.3 
+  19.3 

-  4.9 

-  3.8 
+133.6 

4,796 

England 

a  16, 200 

Germany  

all,  620 

France 

a3,600 

Belgi^rn  . .  ^ . . . , , -  - -  - 

a2,250 

Italy -- 

al,152 

All  six 

32,362 

+  20.4 

39,520 

a  Partly  estimi 

ited. 

SHARE   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  trade  is  therefore  com- 
paratively small,  but  it  is  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  Italy.     From  fourth 

J  lace  we  have  risen  in  the  past  ten  years  to  third  place,  having  passed 
'ranee  by  a  considerable  margin.  All  local  information  obtainable  in 
Chile  at  present  indicates  that  since  1904  our  tirade  has  grown  even 
more  rapidly,  and  we  may  expect  the  figures  for  1905  and  1906  to  place 
us  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  Germany.  Italy's  large  increase 
has  been  due  mainly  to  cheap  cotton  goods  and  wines,  her  share  in 
other  trade  being  relatively  small.  Analyzing  further  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  our  exports  to  Chile  consisted  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  following  table,  which  includes  all  items  except  those 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  increase  or  decrease  of  our  trade  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  five-year  periods  1894-1898  and 
1899-1903  with  the  year  1904.  The  figures  represent  thousands  of 
dollars  United  States  gold. 


Articlea. 


Mowers  and  reapers 

Plows  and  cul  tivators 

All  other  agricultural  implements,  etc 

Total 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Oatmeal.  1  year 

Wheat  flour  preparations,  1  year 

Cars  for  steam  and  other  railways 

Other  carriages  and  cycles 

Total 

Patent  or  proprietary  medicines 

All  other  chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines 

No.  306—06 3 


1894-1898. 

1899-1908. 

1904. 

39 

12 

22 

19 

46 

76 

49 

58 

150 

107 

111 

248 

% 

121 

2 

119 

2 

.4 

1.2 

2.3 

.6 

•       .8 

1.7 

1               3 

65 

19 

I             27 

12 

93 

1              30 

77 

112 

i             66 

71 

1        97 

1             '' 

29 

1        48 
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Articles. 


Clocks . . . 
Watches. 


Total. 


Bituminous  coal. 


Cotton  cloths,  colored  — 
Cotton  cloths,  uncolored . 


Total. 


Cordage 

Salmon,  canned 

Glass  and  glassware 

Soap  grease  and  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock 

Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus,  including  electric. 

Leather:  Buff,  grain,  splits,  and  all  other  upper 

Boots  and  shoes 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pig 

All  other  unmanufactured 

Bar  iron 

All  other  bar  and  rod 

Hoop,  band,  and  scroll 

Steel  rails 

Sheets  and  plates,  iron 

Sheets  and  plates,  steel 

Structural  iron  and  steel 

Wire 


1899-1908.    i    1904. 


9 
87 


16 
28 


42 


46 

77 


44 

78 


29 
553 


582 


116 
411 


627 


293 
381 


674 


11 

17 

10 

17 

38 
1.2 
1.2 


.6  , 
•  2  I 


16 
1.6  I 


Locks,  hinges,  and  other  builders'  hardware  . 
Saws  and  tools 


Total  . 


23 

47 
19 
38 
41 
12.8 


.6 

5 
24 
20 

L4 
69 

2 

8.4 

1.6 
77 


19 
72 
22 
42 
69 
SS 
11 


63 
38 


101 


45 


105 


I_ 


2 

98 


88 

78 


166 


'). 


Car  wheels 

Castings,  n.e.s 

Cutlery  (very  little  "table' 

Firearms 

Printing  presses 

Sewing  machines 

Locomotives 

Stationary  engines 

Boilers  and  parts  of  engines 

Cash  registers 

Electric  machinery,  1  year 

Laundry  machinery 

Metal-working  machinery,  1  year . 

Pumps  and  parts,  1  year 

Shoe  machinery,  1  year 

Tjrpewriters,  2  years 

\\  ood-workinK  machinery 

All  other  machinery 


Total  . 


Cut  nails  and  spikes 

Wrought  nails  and  spikes,  including  tacks. 

Scales  and  balances 

Stoves,  ranges,  etc 

Pipes  and  fittings  (one  year) 

Safes  . 


2.4 

1.6 

4 
18 

2.6 
20 
105 

5 

9 


16 


4.4 

.6 
18 
18 

5.6 
29 
101 

7 
19 
a2.6 

8.2 

a. 4 

3 

5.6 

2.4 
19.2 


158 
385.  ( 

58 
7 
17 
12 
22 


147 
844 


All  other  iron  and  steel . 
Total 


Rosin 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 
Lard: 

Edible 

Other 


Oil,  mineral: 

Naphthas 

Illuminating . 
Lubricating  . . 


Total. 


35 


706 


16 
25 


29 
27 


.8 


278 
87 


365 


78 
19 
20 
13 
26 


.2 


1 

2 

35 

86 

16 

68 

37 

21 

8 

5 

20 

4 

1 

11 
1 

SS 

11 

222 

458 


104 
36 


23 
33 


45 


17 
88 


55 
8.4 


2 
423 
183 


55 


29 
71 


58 
2 


558 


7 
654 
182 

843 


a  Three  years. 
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Articles. 


Oil.  cotton-»eed 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors,  all  other 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes 

All  other  paper 

ToUl 

Plated  ware 

Tal  lo  w 

Toilet  or  fancy  soap 

AU  other  soap 

Refined  sugar 

Sawed  wood 

Boards,  deals,  and  planks 

Staves  and  heading 

All  other  wood 

Fumitnre,  n.  e.  s 

Total 

Grand  total  of  above  items 

Grand  total  of  all  items 


1894-1898. 


1899-1903. 


2,408 
2,680 


1904. 


3,313 
3,680 


10 
11 


4 

11 

17 

26 

76 

119 

30 

87 

136 

16 

14 

26 

2 

31 

14 

4 

7 

21 

3 

6 

9 

3 

5 

io 

18 

171 

188 

429 

14 

18 

29 

15 

8 

26 

31 

14 

22 

236 

238 

524 

4,420 
4,798 


COTTON   GOODS. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  two  chief  items  of  Chilean  import 
are  textiles  (mostly  cotton  goods)  and  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof.  A  comparison  of  American  sales  of  cotton  goods  to  Chile 
with  those  of  our  principal  competitors  shows  the  following  (values  in 
thousands  of  United  States  dollars): 


Country. 

1894-1898. 

1899-1903. 

Percentage 
of  increase 
or  decrease. 

United  States 

582 

4,059 

1,500 

716 

100 

6,957 

527 
4,460 

—    9.4 

England 

-f    9.9 

Germany 

1,7*8 

-^  17.2 

Prance 

524             -  26.8 

Italy 

364 

4-264.0 

All  five 

7,633 

4-    9.7 

As  in  other  South  American  countries,  the  United  States  shows  a 
decline  in  sales  of  cotton  goods  as  a  whole.  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy  are  gaining  a  more  complete  monopoly,  the  most  marked  devel- 
opment being  that  of  the  last-mentioned  country.  But  there  is  one 
class  of  these  goods  in  which  the  United  States  is  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success — colored  cotton  cloths.  Our  share  in  the  total  trade 
in  this  article  is  still  small,  but  it  is  growing  with  a  rapidity  which 
demonstrates  our  ability  to  compete  with  Europe.  A  considerable 
part  of  these  colored  goods  seems  to  be  prints. 

IRON   AND   STEEL. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  annual  average  value  of  imports  of  iron 
and  steel  from  the  countries  named  for  the  four-year  period  1897-1900 
and  the  three-year  period  1901-1903.     (Values  in  thousands  of  dollars.) 


Country. 


1897-1900.      1901-1903. 


I  Per  cent  of 
'  increase. 


UnitedStates '  518  I  1,248 

England 2,475  I  3,566 

Germany ,  868  i  1,910 


140.9 
48.6 
120 
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England  leads  by  a  good  margin,  but  her  supremacy  is  being  threat- 
ened. For  the  first  period  her  sales  were  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  Germany's;  in  the  second  period  considerably  less  than  twice  as 
large.  The  United  States  and  Germany  both  show  a  phenomenal 
increase,  but  American  trade  has  grown  the  more  rapidly  of  the  two, 
and  our  sales  for  the  second  period  were  two-thirds  as  large  as  Ger- 
many's and  more  than  one-third  as  large  as  England's. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Chilean  trade  several  important  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn: 

1.  The  conditions  of  population  and  the  development  of  industries 
in  Chile  are  such  as  to  demand  increasing  purchases  of  irqn  and  steel 
and  their  manufactures,  rather  than  of  other  classes  of  goods.  The 
population  is  not  growing  rapidly,  as  in  Argentina,  for  instance,  and  we 
can  not,  therefore,  expect  to  see  any  very  great  increase  in  the  imports 
of  those  classes  of  goods  with  which  the  people  are  fed  and  clothed. 
Most  of  the  necessary  foodstuffs  can  be,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
are,  being  raised  at  home;  and  the  purchases  of  clothing  materials  can 
not  be  much  increased  beyond  the  present  amount  until  there  are  more 
people  to  be  clothed,  except,  of  course,  the  increasing  quantities  of  the 
more  costly  classes  of  clothing  which  are  demanded  through  the  increas- 
ing wealtli  of  the  richer  strata  of  society.  The  demand  of  the  future 
w3l  be  for  goods  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  national 
industries. 

INCREASING   NEED   FOR  MACHINERY. 

2.  The  industries  of  the  countrv  are  such  as  to  require  increasing 
quantities  or  iron  and  steel  goods,  especially  machinery.  Chile  is 
essentially  a  mining  country;  nearly  88  per  cent  of  her  exports  to-day 
are  of  mineral  products;  nearly  every  important  mineral  of  commerce 
is  to  be  found  somewhere  within  her  borders,  and  there  are  signs  of 
increasing  activity  in  the  extraction  of  every  one  of  them.  Mining 
operations  until  recently  have  in  the  main  been  of  the  simplest  kino^ 
requiring  relatively  little  modern  machinery  and  appliances;  but  a  very 
noticeable  change  is  going  on;  the  richer  and  more  accessible  deposits 
have  been  partly  worked  out,  and  owners  are  learning  the  necessity  of 
effecting  economies  by  introducing  new  processes.  These  new  pro- 
cesses must  demand  foreign  purchases  of  machinery  or  the  materials 
from  which  machinery  is  made. 

The  other  chief  industries  of  the  country — agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, pastoral,  and  lumbering — though  of  small  importance  compared 
with  mining,  and  not  likely  to  develop  for  many  years,  at  least,  beyond 
the  point  or  supplying  home  demanas,  have  tnis  in  common  with  the 
mining  industry,  that  in  order  to  grow  they  require  the  introduction 
of  modern  methods  and  machinery.  Probably  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  progress  in  the  country  is  the  extreme  scarcity  of  efficient  labor, 
and!  onTy  the  adoption  of  labor-saving  methods  will  permit  of  compe- 
tition with  imported  goods.  These  industries,  therefore,  just  as  truly 
as  the  mining  industry,  will  continue  to  increase  the  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  products,  especiall}^  machinery. 

3.  Though  the  present  condition  of  Chile  is  such  as  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  are  to  become  more 
and  more  prominent  among  the  imports,  and  thus  improve  the  trade 
prospects  of  the  United  States,  there  are  numerous  other  lines  along 
which  American  trade  is  prospering  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
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to  improve.  Cars  and  carriages,  medicines  and  drugs,  colored  cotton 
goods,  canned  salmon,  glassware  (cheaper  grades),  scientific  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  naval  stores,  mineral  oils,  newspaper,  lumber, 
and  various  other  articles,  all  show  encouraging  increase.  In  some  of 
these  we  hold  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  trade;  in  the  others  we  have 
made  sufficient  advance  to  indicate  that  we  are  beginning  to  be  able 
to  meet  European  competition. 

LACK  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

URGENT    NEED    FOR    DIRECT    STEAMSHIP    LINES — INADEQUATE     POSTAL 

SERVICE. 

Writing  from  Antofagasta,  Mr.  Hutchinson's  second  report  describes 
the  railroad  facilities  for  reaching  the  markets  and  gives  important  facts 
regarding  freight  rates  and  methods  of  transportation.  The  need  of 
direct  and  regular  steamship  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  South  America  is  made  prominent  in  this  report, 
which  follows: 

In  my  preliminary  report  on  shipping  facilities  from  the  United 
States  to  Chile  and  the  Kiver  Plata  I  presented  a  review  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  and  called  attention.briefly  to  wome  of  the 
lines  along  which  our  trade  might  be  increased.  Before  pointing  out 
more  in  detail  the  specific  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  order  to 
develop  our  commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  some- of  the  more  gen- 
eral conditions  which  influence  the  economic  relations  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  One  of  the  first  of  these  questions  is  that  of  ship- 
ping facilities.  In  treating  this  subject  it  simplifies  matters  somewhat 
to  consider  Chile  in  connection  with  the  River  Plata  countries — Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Paraguay — for  conditions  in  all  these  are  similar, 
and  present  a  distinct  contrast  to  those  which  affect  Brazil,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Eicuador  and  Peru,  on  the  other.  Chile  differs  from  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  her  in  that  she  lies  at  practically  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  tnose  of  northwestern 
Europe.  With  the  exception  of  small  quantities  of  light  and  valuable 
freights,  all  goods  go  to  Chile  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  sail- 
ing distance  from  New  York  by  this  route  is  virtually  the  same  as  from 
Liverpool,  Southampton,  or  Hamburg.  In  this  respect  Chile  is  in  the 
same  position  as  botn  Brazil  and  the  Kiver  Plata  countries,  but  Brazil 
has  this  peculiarity  which  sets  her  apart  from  the  River  Plata  and 
Chile,  that  the  bulk  of  her  exports  go  to  the  United  States,  while 
Chile  and  the  River  Plata  send  most  of  their  exports  to  Europe.  The 
influence  of  this  fact  on  freights  will  be  pointed  out  in  another  place. 

Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  Colombia,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  placed  in  a  category  bv  themselves  because  freights  to  these 
countries  go  mainly  via  tne  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  as  the  distance 
from  New  York  is  much  shorter  than  from  Europe  the  United  States 
gets  whatever  advantage  is  due  to  mere  proximitv.  Shipping  facilities 
to  Brazil  have  already  been  considered  at  length  in  my  report  on  that 
country.  In  the  present  letter  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  same 
question  in  its  relations  to  Chilean  and  River  Plata  trade.  The  facts 
relating  to  the  service  have  been  so  frequently  commented  on  in  our 
diplomatic  and  consular  reports  that  the  details  need  not  be  repeated 
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in  this  place.  The  American  consul  in  Montevideo  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  full  list  of  lines  running  from  the  United  States  and  Europe 
to  River  Plata  ports,  with  the  number  and  size  of  steamers,  frequency 
of  sailing,  length  of  voyage,  etc.;  our  ministers  in  both  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo  have  reported  at  length  on  the  efforts  which  the 
Argentine  Government  is  making-through  the  granting  of  subsidies  to 
stimulate  rapid  communication  with  Europe;  and  our  consul  at  Val- 
paraiso has  given  particulars  as  to  the  service  to  Chile. 

LACK   OF  DIRECT   STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

There  is  no  direct  passenger  service  to  Chile  or  the  River  Plata  from 
the  United  States.  Passengers  from  New  York,  for  example,  wishing 
to  get  to  Buenos  Aires,  must  either  take  passage  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  there  transship  to  one  of  the  European  lines  touching  at  that  port 
en  route  to  the  south;  or  they  must  cross  the  Atlantic  and  transship  in 
some  European  port  to  a  steamer  sailing  to  Buenos  Aires.  If  tney 
wish  to  get  to  Chile,  they  may  go  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  suffer- 
ing the  inconvenience  of  transfer  to  the  Panama  Railroad  and  to  one  of 
the  west  coast  steamship  lines;  or  they  may  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  or 
Montevideo  and  there  transship  to  a  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Nav- 
igation Company's  line  running  through  the  straits  to  Valparaiso;  or 
they  may  go  to  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  and  there  take  steamer  direct 
to  V  alpamiso.  The  passenger  from  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  wish- 
ing to  go  to  the  River  Plata,  has  the  choice  of  half  a  dozen  first-class 
lines  and  several  inferior  ones.  If  his  destination  is  Valparaiso,  he 
has  at  least  two  direct  lines.  During  the  midsummer  months  he  can 
transfer  at  Buenos  Aires  to  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway, 
cross  the  Andes,  and  save  ten  days'  time.  The  European,  therefore, 
has  better,  quicker,  and  more  regular  service  and  other  facilities  which 
make  the  journey  easier  and  more  attractive.  When  the  European 
steamship  lines  respond,  a^  they  will  do  shortly,  to  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment's offer  of  subsidies  for  quick  service,  the  passage  from  Liver- 
pool to  Buenos  Aires  will  be  reduced  to  fifteen  days.  This  will  make 
the  journey  to  Valparaiso  during  the  summer  months  when  the  Andes 
passes  are  open  seventeen  or  eighteen  days,  and  during  the  winter 
months  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  trip  from  Isew  York  to 
Buenos  Aires,  with  transfer  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  occupies  at  least  twenty- 
three  days,  if  close  connection  is  made  at  Rio,  with  a  sailing  once  a 
month  only  from  New  York.  From  New  York  to  Valparaiso  the 
quickest  possil)le  time  would  be  about  twenty -five  days  via  Buenos 
Aires  during  the  summer  months  (December  to  April),  with  close  con- 
nection at  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  voyage  via 
Panama  takes  twenty-eight  or  thirty  days  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, but  is  more  likely  to  require  thirty-five  days. 

INADEQUATE   l»OSTAL  SERVICE. 

As  in  Brazil,  so  in  Chile  and  the  River  Plata,  there  is  universal  com- 
plaint that  the  mail  service  to  and  from  the  United  States  is  inade- 
auate.  If  the  trouble  were  onlj^  in  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  delivery  of  mails  the  inconvenience  would  be  sufficiently  great, 
but  far  more  serious  is  the  irregularity,  infrequency,  and  uncerteinty 
of  the  service.     In  Buenos  Aires,  for  example,  European  mails  arrive 
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and  depart  on  an  average  of  about  twice  a  week,  by  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  other  lines.  The  quickest  service  from  New  York 
is  via  Rio  de  Janeiro  (as  described  above),  and  even  with  close  connec- 
tion at  Rio,  occupies  several  days  longe**  than  the  trip  from  England. 
This  ''quick"  service,  however,  is  but  once  a  month.  Other  mails  are 
carried  by  cargo  boats  several  times  per  month  direct  to  Buenos  Aires, 
but  both  date  of  sailing  and  time  of  passage  are  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain and  irregular,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  little  discrimination 
exercised  by  the  pjostal  authorities  in  choosing  steamers  which  will 
reach  their  destination  soonest.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  mails 
from  New  York  for  Buenos  Aires  require  four  or  even  five  weeks  for 
delivery. 

In  Chile  conditions,  though  bad,  are  perhaps  more  favorable  to  Amer- 
ican interests  than  to  European.  Except  auring  the  few  midsummer 
months  when  the  Andes  passes  are  open  mails  from  Europe  require  a 
longer  time  for  delivery  tnan  those  from  the  United  States.  American 
mans  come  via  Panama,  and  thus  have  the  advantage  of  shorter  distance. 
But  American  mails,  though  they  require  less  time  on  an  average,  are 
more  irregular  than  the  European.  There  is  a  weekly  steamship 
service  from  New  York  to  Colon  and  a  weekly  service  from  Panama 
to  Valpai-aiso,  yet  it  often  happens  that,  because  of  failure  to  make 
connections  at  Panania  or  because  of  quarantine  difficulties  at  the 
numerous  small  coast  ports  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  no  Ameri- 
can mail  reaches  Chile  for  two  or  even  three  weeks.  European  mails, 
though  they  require  about  six  weeks  for  deliverv  in  Valparaiso  during 
the  winter,  are  regular,  arriving  once  a  fortnight.  In  summer,  when 
they  cross  the  mountains  from  Buenos  Aires,  they  also  have  the 
advantage  of  the  American  mails  in  both  frequency  and  dispatch. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   FREIGHT  FACILITIES. 

Important  though  the  question  of  passenger  and  mail  service  is,  it 
has  not  the  same  vital  and  direct  relation  with  or  influence  upon  the 
problem  of  commercial  development  as  nmst  be  ascribed  to  freighting 
facilities;  and  in  regard  to  these  facilities  there  is  far  greater  diflFerence 
of  opinion  among  South  American  business  men  than  in  regard  to  the 
passenger  and  mail  transportation.  In  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo, 
Valparaiso,  and  other  large  ports  one  can  find  most  divergent  state- 
ments by  men  of  eoual  experience  and  reliabilit3\  One  asserts  that 
freight  rates,  as  a  wnole,  from  New  York  to  these  ports  are  lower  than 
from  Europe,  and  the  service  ample;  another  is  equally  positive  that 
European  nites  and  service  are  much  better,  while  yet  a  third  claims 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  sufficient  moment  to  have  any  serious  influ- 
ence in  determining  where  ^oods  shall  be  purchased.  The  question  is 
a  complicated  one  and  requires  close  analysis.  It  divides  itself  into  a 
threefold  problem  concerning  (1)  the  inadequacy  of  port  facilities  in 
the  River  Plata  and  Chile;  (2)  the  regularity  of  service  and  the  time 
required  for  delivery  of  goods,  and  (3)  the  rates  charged  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

THE   INADEQUACY  OF   FORT   FACILITIES. 

In  a  previous  report  I  described  at  length  the  difficulties  existing  at 
present  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  explained  the  manner  in  which  these  diffi- 
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culties  operate  as  a"  more  serious  handicap  to  American  trade  than  to 
European.  In  Chile  the  diflSculties  are  quite  as  great,  or  even  greater; 
but  they  affect  all  trade  alike,  both  American  and  European.  There 
are  in  Chile  no  really  good  harbors,  and  the  facilities  for  embarking 
or  disembarking  goods  are  as  poor  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  commercial  '^boom"  of  the  past  two  years  has  accentu- 
ated the  trouble  and  has  produced  a  condition  of  affairs  which  will  seri- 
ously threaten  the  prosperity  of  the  country  if  a  speedy  remedy  is  not 
found.  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  this  lack  of  facilities 
in  Chile  affects  goods  from  any  one  country  more  than  those  from 
any  other,  except  in  so  far  as  smaller  vessels,  such  as  those  which 
bring  most  of  tne  American  goods,  are  perhaps  a  little  more  readily 
discharged. 

VALUE  OF  FREQUENCY  AND  REGULARITT. 

As  to  the  regulai'ity  and  frequency  of  service  and  time  of  delivery 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  Europe  holds  the  bulk  of 
both  the  import  and  the  export  trade  of  Chile  and  the  River  Plata^ 
and  in  consequence  the  number,  size,  and  speed  of  vessels  plying 
between  European  and  South  American  ports  is  far  greater  tlian  is 
found  in  vessels  coming  from  the  United  States.  Ana  in  addition  to 
the  regular  lines  are  numerous  '"tramp"  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
which  come  out  from  Europe,  often  in  ballast,  to  get  return  cargoes 
of  grain  or  wool  from  the  Kiver  Plata,  or  of  nitrate  of  copper  from 
Chile,  The  European  shipper,  therefore,  gets  whatever  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  a  somewhat  quicker  and  surer  delivery  of  his 
goods,  and  he  is  less  subject  to  delays  through  failure  to  find  freight 
space  available.  In  normal  times,  however,  this  does  not  seem  to 
operate  as  a  very  serious  handicap  to  the  American  shipper.  So  far 
as  the  bulk  of  our  export  trade  to  these  countries  is  concerned,  and 
except  in  certain  specific  cases  of  relatively  small  aggregate  importance, 
the  racilities  offered  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  demands  of  the 
trade.  But  conditions  in  the  River  Plata  and  Chile,  especially  the 
former,  are  at  present  distinctly  abnormal.  There  has  been  a  sudden 
and  almost  unparalleled  expansion  of  foreign  commerce,  and  in  the 
River  Plata,  at  least,  shipping  facilities  have  not  responded  as  readily 
as  could  be  desired.  During  my  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  vicinity 
I  found  almost  universal  complaint  of  the  long  delays  in  getting  ship- 
ment of  goods  from  New  York  since  the  recent  sudden  increase  in  the 
Argentina  demand  for  American  goods.  The  difficulty  affected  Amer- 
ican trade  more  than  European,  because  the  former  nas  grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  latter.  European  trade  has  been  affected,  though  in 
less  degree,  and  I  heard  almost  as  much  complaint  of  the  aifficulty  of 
getting  prompt  shipment  from  England  as  from  the  United  States. 

In  Chile  the  development  of  the  import  trade  has  not  been  so  great 
or  so  sudden  as  in  the  Kiver  Plata  countries,  and  the  shipping  facilities 
have  been  able  to  respond  more  readily  to  the  increased  d!emand.  The 
two  regular  lines  running  between  New  York  and  Chilean  ports  have 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  their  sailings  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  other  importing  firms  have  recently  begun  the  experiment  of 
chartering  their  own  vessels.  Though  there  are  some  complaints  of 
delays,  the  difficulty  is  far  less  serious  than  in  our  trade  with  Argentina. 
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COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  most  diflScult  question  of  all  is  that  which  concerns  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation  of  goods  to  the  market.  Published  rates  afford 
only  an  uncertain  clue,  for  special  concessions  and  private  arrange- 
ments of  one  sort  or  another  modify  them  seriously.  These  published 
rates  do  not  reveal  any  very  great  difference  in  the  average  rates  from 
Europe  and  the  UniteS  States.  In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  charges 
from  New  York  are  lower  than  from  European  ports.  The  recent 
attempt  to  break  the  ''combination  "  rates  from  New  York  to  the  River 
Plata  kept  the  average  of  American  freights  for  a  considerable  time 
much  below  the  European.  Freights  on  general  merchandise  got  as 
low  as  5  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  or  less 
than  half  the  rate  from  Liverpool.  The  "war"  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  competing  line,  and  last  month  (December,  1905)  the  rates 
jumped  from  5  to  5i  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  13  to  16  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  Merchants  who  had  made  contracts  for  delivery  of  goods  on  the 
basis  of  the  abnormall}'  low  freights  have,  of  course,  been  seriously 
affected,  except  those  who  had  protected  themselves  against  such  a 
contingency.  In  Chile  it  is  a  common  statement  that  freight  rates 
from  New  York  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  from  Europe; 
yet  the  published  rates  would  indicate  just  the  reverse.  The  following 
table  gives  these  rates  on  a  number  of  most  important  articles  from 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  respectively,  to  Valparaiso: 

Relative  freight  rates. 


Article. 


New  York.        Liverpool. 


CenU. 

a20 

ci9 

<'19 

22 

17 


8. 

635 

&35- 

ft  42 

635 

35 

17 

50 


Iron  wire 

General  elassware 

Lubricating  oils,  in  tins,  in  cases 

Builderu'  hardware 

Cordage 

Cement 

Cotton  goods I  20 

Agricultural  implements 17 

Machinery,  all  kinds , ,    42 

Spades '  17  !    17 

Agricultural  engines j \    20 

Plows I    20 

Table  knives 

Naval  stores 15 

Wooden  ware  (except  furniture  or  cabinet  ware) 

Furniture  (chairs) 19 

Electrical  material 22 

Paints t  19 

General  merchandise ,  22 


d. 


to  42      6 


to  80 


a  Per  100  pounds. 


b  Per  ton. 


<'Per  cubic  foot. 


rf24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


On  all  New  York  rates  5  per  cent  is  added  for  primage;  on  Liver- 
pool rates,  10  per  cent.  The  English  rates  are  on  packages  weighing 
not  over  2  tons  each.  Additionalcharges  are  made  for  "heavy  lifts  ' 
as  per  special  arrangement. 

COMPETITION  BY   TRAMPS   WITH   REGULAR  STEAMERS. 


These  figures,  chosen  more  or  less  at  random  from  the  published 
schedules,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  freights  from  New  York  are  on 
the  whole  considerably  less  than  from  England.     But,  as  already  indi- 
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cated,  the  published  rates  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  and  the  discrep- 
ancy between  published  and  actual  rates  is  probably  greater  in  tne 
commerce  with  Chile  and  the  River  Plata  than  with  any  other  part  of 
South  America.  In  Brazil,  especially  during  the  coffee  and  rubber 
seasons,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  return  cargo  to  the  United 
States;  conditions  being  rather  in  favor  of  American  rates  as  com- 

Eared  with  European.  In  the  River  Plata  and  Chile,  on  the  other 
and,  there  is  abundant  return  cargo  offering  for  Europe,  and  rela- 
tively little  for  the  United  States.  The  regular  and  old-established 
lines,  therefore,  are  constantly  obliged  to  face  the  com})etition  of  sail- 
ers and  '"tramps"  which  often  bring  out  cargo  at  ridicuouslv  low  fig- 
ures in  order  to  take  their  profit  out  of  the  return  freights.  The 
English  rates  above  quoted  are  consequentl}^  subject  to  considerable 
modification,  and  we  find  provision  made  that  ''on  application,  specia 
rates  will  be  quoted  on  agricultural  machinery  (thrashers,  portable 
engines,  mowers,  etc.),  bricks  (loose),  buckets,  cement,  coke,  corks, 
deals,  demijohns  (empty),  earthenware  (except  sanitary  earthenware 
and  earthenware  pipes),  glass  (common,  hollow,  bottles,  and  window), 
grease  (pine),  lamp  glasses,  paper  (common  and  packing),  sacks  and 
sacking  (jute),  salt,  shovels,  straw  envelopes,  sugar  (in  cases,  bags,  or 
barrels),  wire  (barbed  iron  and  steel,  black  varnished)."  There  is 
abundant  reason  for  believing  that  this  granting  of  "special  ratCvS,"  in 
actual  practice,  reduces  the  European  rates  on  many  important  classes 
of  goods  to  below  the  American  rates,  and  that  the  general  impres- 
sion that  our  freight  charges  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  European 
is  justified.  Just  what  the  extent  of  this  excess  is  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  the  more  conservative  business  men  of  Valparaiso,  for  exam- 
ple, place  it  at  about  25  per  cent. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF   AMERICAN  GOODS. 

Yet  there  is  another  feature  of  the  case  which  must  be  mentioned 
which  operates  both  beneficially  and  injuriously  to  American  ti'ade — the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  of  importation  from  the  United 
States,  in  both  Chile  and  the  Kiver  Platu,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
firms  having  more  or  less  direct  connection  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies themselves.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Chile,  where  the  two 
American  steamship  lines  are  in  the  control  of  two  firms  which 
together  do  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  American  import  business. 
Thej'  are  importers  first  and  steamship  managers  afterwards.  They 
carry  for  their  own  account  goods  which  may  be  necessary  for  their 
own  business  and  add  enough  of  other  goods  to  make  up  a  full  cargo. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  conditions  often 
arise  which  "discourage"  the  '* outsider''  who  attempts  to  introduce 
new  American  goods  or  make  new  American  connections.  The  gen- 
eral result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is,  as  already  pointed  out,  both 
beneficial  and  injurious  to  American  trade.  In  Chile  the  two  firms 
operating  their  own  steamship  lines,  and  one  or  two  others  doing  a 
large  business  and  therefore  getting  preferential  rates,  and  in  Argen- 
tina the  half  dozen  large  importers  doing  the  bulk  of  the  American 
business  occupy  a  position  of  great  strength,  and  newcomers  naturally 
find  much  diflicultv  in  getting  a  foothold.  But  it  should  be  remem 
bered  that  these  large,  long-established  houses,  generally  speaking, 
have  been  the  pioneers  in  American  business  in  these  countries;  that 
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it  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts  that  the  present  trade  has  been  built 
up,  and  that  they  probably  hold  in  their  hands  to-day  90  per  cent  of  the 
import  business  from  the  United  States.  Whatever  advantages  thej- 
may  gain  from  present  conditions,  therefore,  affect  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can tmde  and  to  this  extent  must  be  regarded  as  beneficial.  In  the 
other  scale  of  the  balance  must  be  placed  the  disadvantages  which 
accrue  to  importers  here  or  to  exporters  at  home  who  are  desirous 
of  introducing  new  goods  or  making  new  connections. 

FIRST-CLASS   STEAMERS  NEEDED. 

Summing  up,  the  conclusions  may  be  stated  briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  The  passenger  service  from  the  United  States  is  greatly  inferior 
in  all  respects  to  that  from  Europe,  and  the  American  people  have 
little  inducement  to  visit  and  get  personall}'  acquainted  with  commer- 
cial and  industrial  conditions  existing  in  these  South  American  coun- 
tries. This  will  remain  true  until  direct  lines  of  first-class  passenger 
steamers  ply  between  New  York  and  the  River  Plata  and  a  quicker 
and  better  service  is  inaugurated  on  the  west  coast  from  Panama 
southward  to  Valparaiso. 

2.  The  American  mail  service  on  both  the  east  and  the  west  coast  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  On  the  east  coast  it  is  much  poorer  than 
the  corresponding  European  service;  on  the  west  coast,  though  bad, 
it  is  in  some  respects  better  than  the  European.  The  service  to  the 
River  Plata  could  probably  be  improved  somewhat,  even  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  by  a  careful  selection  of  steamers  which  will  reach 
their  destination  soonest,  instead  of  placing  the  mails  on  steamers 
simply  in  the  order  of  their  sailings  from  New  York.  For  the  west 
coast  some  improvement  might  be  effected  by  an  arrangement  for 
closer  connection  at  Panama,  though  this  would  not  obviate  the  great- 
est difficulty,  which  is  the  slow  and  interrupted  service  from  Panama 
southward.  There  is  much  talk  in  Chile  and  Peru  at  present  of  inau- 
gurating a  fast  service  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  with  stops  at 
only  four  or  five  ports,  reducing  the  time  from  the  present  twenty-one 
or  more  days  to  eleven  days.  If  this  be  done,  it  will  give  American 
mails  to  the  west  coast  a  great  advantage  over  the  European. 

INFERIOR   FACILITIES   FOR  FREIGHT. 

3.  Freighting  facilities  from  New  York  to  Chile  and  the  River  Plata 
are  inferior  to  those  from  Europe,  both  as  regards  frequency,  regu- 
larity, and  time  required  for  delivery,  and  as  to  rates.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  Europe  supplies  the  bulk  of  imports  for  these 
countries,  but  probably  even  more  to  the  lack  of  return  cargoes  to  the 
States.  Little  change  is  to  be  expected,  under  normal  conditions, 
until  the  United  Sta^s  is  in  a  position  to  take  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  wool,  hides,  copper,  and  nitrate  which  these  countries  have  for 
sale.  The  effect  of  the  inferior  service  from  the  United  States  varies 
with  the  nature  and  size  of  the  business.  There  is  a  certain  conflict 
of  interest  between  the  large,  long-established  houses  which  import 
the  bulk  of  American  goods,  and  smaller  houses  attempting  to  intro- 
duce innovations.  These  larger  houses,  of  various  nationalities,  claim 
that  the  question  of  freights,  alone,  cuts  but  little  figure  in  determin- 
ing the  source  of  their  imports,  but  new  business,  in  new  lines,  meets 
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with  many  difficulties.  Improvement  in  the  interest  of  new  connec- 
tions, especially  in  Chile,  would  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  line  doing  a  strictly  shipping  business. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TRADE. 

OPENING   FOR  AMERICAN   ENTERPRISE — IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  REVIEWED. 

In  the  following  Mr.  Hutchinson  supplements  the  two  preceeding 
repoits  with  details  which  will  prove  valuable  and  profitable  by 
American  manufacturers  of  the  various  classes  of  articles  named. 
Manufacturers  of  farming  implements,  those  who  handle  products. of 
the  farm  and  dairy,  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  railway  materials, 
and  those  representing  various  other  industrial  enterprises  for  the 
products  of  which  foreign  markets  are  desired,  will  find  interesting 
reading  in  this  report,  which  follows: 

In  my  last  report  I  presented  a  review  of  the  development  of  Chile's 
import  trade,  giving  a  list  of  the  most  important  classes  of  goods  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  and  statistics  illustrating  the  growth 
or  decline  in  our  sales  of  each.  In  the  present  report  it  is  proposed 
to  analyze  somewhat  more  fully  the  figures  there  given,  with  a  view 
to  explaining  so  far  as  possible  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  partic- 
ular case. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Chile's  agricultural  industry  is  not  altogether  In  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. A  series  of  rather  poor  harvests,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
large  landholders  to  subdivide  their  properties,  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing abundant  and  efficient  labor,  and  several  other  causes,  have  com- 
bined to  check  a  development  which  a  few  years  ago  was  regarded  as 
full  of  promise.  It  is  even  stated  in  some  quarters  that  the  area  under 
cultivation  for  cereals  has  declined  in  recent  year^,  and  while  this  may 
be  an  extreme  statement,  it  seems  certain  that  no  very  great  expansion 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  Chile  is  already  able,  in  good 
years,  to  supply  her  own  wants,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  so  lon^  as  she 
has  other  more  profitable  industries  to  develop,  such  as  mining,  she 
will  be  able  to  produce  cereals  for  export.  Nevertheless,  the  very- 
factors  which  are  hindering  the  development  of  agriculture  are  favor- 
ing the  introduction  of  modern  methods  for  economizing  labor  and 
increasing  the  yield,  and  the  importation  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery  has  shown  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  past  few 
years.  Iii  general  American  goods  are  preferred,  and  our  total  trade 
in  these  articles  shows  most  satisfactory  increase,  but  in  mowers  and 
reapers  our  trade  declined  from  $39,000  per  annum  for  the  five  years 
1894-1898  to  $12,000  for  the  years  1899-1903,  with  a  rise  again  in  190^ 
to  $22,000. 

There  seem  to  be  several  causes  for  this  decline.  The  older  farms 
got  themselves  well  stocked  with  these  machines  a  few  years  ago,  and 
are  not,  therefore,  in  need  of  new  supplies,  and  the  newer  places,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  small  patches  of  clearing  in  the  forest  region  of  the 
south,  have  not  yet  reacned  a  stage  where  the  employing  of  such  ma- 
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chines  is  profitable.  The  purchases  as  a  whole  have  therefore  declined, 
and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  decline  of  American  sales.  There  is, 
however,  another  cause — the  substitution  of  a  Canadian  machine  for 
the  American.  There  is  much  complaint  that  the  American  machines 
are  too  light  and  not  sufficiently  able  to  stand  the  rough  handling 
given  them  by  the  unskilled  Chilean  laborer.  The  harvesting  sea 
son  is  rainless  in  Chile,  and  there  is  no  such  need  of  haste  in  getting 
the  crop  in  as  there  is  in  Argentina,  and  the  heavier,  more  durable 
machines  are  therefore  preferred. 

FARM   AND   DAIRY   PRODUCTS. 

As  stated  above,  it  is  only  in  years  of  bad  harvest  that  Chile  is  now 
obliged  to  import  any  considerable  quantity  of  cereals;  she  produces 
her  own  supply.  The  same  is  true  of  most  food  stuffs,  but  there  are 
certain  lines  of  finer  grade  goods  in  which  American  trade  is  growing 
and  may  be  expected  to  increase.  Various  l)reakfast  foods  and  cereal 
preparations  are  amon^  these,  and  a  larger  trade  could  be  done,  in 
spite  of  the  25  per  cent  import  duty,  if  greater  care  were  exercised  in 
packing  in  the  long  journey  through  the  moist  Tropics. 

Lard  is  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $180,000  per  annum.  It 
comes  mainly  from  Uruguay,  which  supplies  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  the  United  States  supplies  only  about  22  per  cent.  We 
are  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  transportation  through  the  Tropics 
Only  bv  the  most  careful  refining  and  packing  can  we  assure  arrival 
in  good  condition.  Our  trade  has  been  much  injured  bv  carelessness 
in  this  respect.  The  import  duty  is  36  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  5.9 
cents  per  pound. 

CANNED  FISH   AND  FRUIT. 

Canned  salmon  is  rapidly  becoming  an  article  of  large  consumption, 
the  total  imports  in  1904  being  valued  at  $129,000.  The  United  States 
has  been  most  successful  in  this  trade,  supplying  about  94  per  cent  of 
the  total,  or  $122,000  worth.  It  is  probable  that  this  amount  could 
be  doubled,  even  with  the  present  population  of  Chile,  if  our  canners 
could  see  their  wav  to  putting  up  the  goods  in  a  greater  variety  of 
small  tins,  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  portions  of  the 
population,  and  the  organization  of  a  systematic  propaganda. 

Some  business  is  also  done  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
California,  but  the  trade  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  ability  of  Chile 
to  produce  these  goods  herself  and  her  determination  to  protect  the 
industry.  The  Chilean  goods  are  inferior  to  the  American,  but  not 
sufliciently  inferior  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the  duty  of  60  per  cent 
on  a  valuation  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  vegetables  and  11.4  cents  per 
pound  on  fruits.  We  have  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  but  it  is  confined 
to  the  demands  of  the  richer  classes  only. 

MATERIALS   FOR    RAILWAYS. 

There  are  several  factors  operating  against  the  sale  of  American 
railway  material.  In  the  fii^st  place,  about  one-half  the  total  railway 
mileage  of  Chile  is  owned  and  controlled  b}^  European  mining  enter- 

E rises,  especially  English,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  favor 
luropean  material  for  these  lines.     Then,  for  the  remaining  half  of 
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the  railways  owned  by  the  Chilean  Government,  there  are  two  power- 
ful influences  working  against  us.  the  strong  hold  which  the  German 
manufacturers  have  obtamed  in  the  past  year  or  two  and  the  interests 
of  a  large  Chilean  concern,  which  nas  Seen  quite  successful  in  the 
manufacture  of  .freight  cars  and  a  few  locomotives,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  etc.  Freight  cars  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  and  this  seems  to  have  enabled  the  local  builders  to  gain  a  fairly 
strong  hold,  though  large  numbers,  chiefly  of  European  cars,  are  still 
imported.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  nearly  all  quarters  that  bids 
for  all  such  materials — mils,  cars,  locomotives,  etc. — are  not  considered 
wholly  on  their  merits,  and  that  American  interests  are  suflfering  con- 
siderably in  consequence.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  American  manufacturers  are  not  getting  as  large  a  share  of  the 
business  as  the  excellence  of  the  American  products  would  warrant, 
and  that  if  steps  are  not  taken  soon  to  gain  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
market,  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  left  behind  in  the  expansion 
of  milway  constructicm  in  Chile,  which  has  already  begun,  and  is  cer- 
tain to  continue  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 

CONSTRUCTION   PROGRESSIVE. 

The  proposals  for  new  railways  have  already  been  reported  on  by 
our  consul  in  Valparaiso,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  which  does 
not  bring  forth  some  new  scheme  of  construction.  While  some  of 
these  many  plans  may  prove  abortive,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
good  many  of  them  will  eventually  be  carried  out,  for  one  of  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  country  is  for  better  transportation  facilities  and  there 
is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact.  Recent  experience  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  there  are  serious  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  American 
construction  of  new  government  lines,  so  that  the  gaining  of  a  foot- 
hold thus  directly  may  be  out  of  the  question,  but  there  are  many 
openings  for  the  building  of  private  or  semiprivate  lines  for  which 
government  concessions  could  probably  be  obtained.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  superior  excellence  of  construction  and  operation  on  these  lines 
would  be  a  valuable  object  lesson,  and  would  greatly  increase  American 
chances  in  government  construction  as  well.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  electric  roads.  Most  of  Chile  from  Santiago  southward  abounds  in 
water  power  as  yet  undeveloped,  which  by  electric  transmission  over 
distances,  in  many  cases  at  least  not  excessive,  could  be  turned  to  good 
use  for  locomotion  and  other  purposes.  An  American  firm  is  aF>out 
to  begin  the  construction  of  an  electric  road  from  Talcahuano  to  Con- 
cepcion,  and  an  English-Chilean  corporation  has  just  obtained  a  con- 
cession for  a  similar  road  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago.  The  latter 
claims  to  have  a  minimum  of  over  20,000  horsepower  available  at  a 
point  within  thirty  miles  of  Santiago.  There  is  intense  dissatisfaction 
expressed  in  all  quarters  at  the  present  equipment  and  management 
of  the  State  railways,  and  the  construction  ana  operation  of  a  few  first- 
class  lines  would  do  much  to  pave  the  way  for  a  larger  sale  of  mate- 
rials, etc. 

CARRIAGES  AND  CYCLES. 

American  sales  are  increasing  satisfactorily,  but  the  business  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  veiy  large  one,  for  the  countrv  roads  in  general  are 
poor  and  the  city  pavements  extremely  bad.     k5uch  carriages  as  are 
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imported  are  chiefly  French  and  American  (about  $8,500  of  the  former 
and  $6,500  of  the  latter  in  1904),  while  wagons  are  mainly  American 
($3,100  in  1904).  There  is  a  large  local  manufacture,  the  protective 
duty  varying  trom  15  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  value  being 
^  appraised  at  the  custom-house.  Qycles  are  imported  to  only  a  very 
"  limited  amount  ($5,000  in  1904),  chiefly  from  the  U  nited  States,  though 
Germany  also  furnishes  a  considerable  number. 

CHE^^CALS,  DRUGS,  AND  MEDICINES. 

The  United  States  plays  but  a  very  small  part  in  this  trade,  except 
in  medicines,  and  even  in  these  our  sales  are  confined  mainly  to  a  few 
lines.  American  medicinal  oils  (chiefly  cod-liver  oil),  patent  and  pro- 
prietary medicines,  medicinal  soaps,  and  medicinal  plasters  make  up 
the  bulk  of  our  sales.  In  chemicals  we  do  but  little  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  our  products  are  required  for  home  use. 

CLOCKS  AND   WATCHES. 

Clocks  are  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  $30,000  per  annum, 
Germany  furnishing  about  three-fifths  and  the  United  States  one-third. 
Cheap  American  alarm  clocks  seem  to  be  in  particular  demand,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  our  sales  of  other  grades  are  increasing  as  well. 
The  imports  of  watches  are  about  three  times  as  large  as  of  clocks. 
Gold  and  silver  watches  are  credited  chiefly  to  France,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  of  them  are  of  Swiss  origin.  Switzerland  stands 
second,  selling  about  half  as  many  as  France,  while  the  share  of  the 
United  States  is  small — 10  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  watches  of  "other 
metals,"  however,  the  United  States  leads  with  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  $32,000  worth  in  1904.  France  and  Switzerland  together  send 
about  the  same  amount  as  the  United  States.  The  strength  of  the 
United  States,  therefore,  seems  to  lie  in  the  demand  for  the  more  inex- 
pensive grades  of  both  clocks  and  watches,  good  movements  in  cheap 
cases,  and  a  larger  trade  could  probably  be  done  by  catering  to  this 
demand.  The  duty  on  clocks  varies  from  25  to  35  per  cent;  on  watches, 
15  per  cent  on  a  valuation  which  for  gold  watches  varies  from  $12.60 
to  $18  each,  for  silver  watches  from  $3.25  to  $7.20,  and  for  those  of 
''other  metals"  from  $1.08  to  $4.32. 

AMERICAN   COAL. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
American  coal.  Our  sales  are  growing,  it  is  true,  but  their  amount  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The 
total  consumption  is  estimated  at  about  1,600,000  tons  per  annum,  of 
which  one-half  is  imported  and  one-half  produced  in  the  country.  Of 
the  imported  coal,  75  per  cent  comes  from  England  and  22  per  cent 
from  Australia.  The  United  States,  in  1904,  furnished  only  15,000 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  822,000  tons.  The  same  complaints  are  heard  in 
Chile,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  reports  from  otner  countries,  that 
the  American  coal  (Pocahontas),  though  good,  requires  more  careful 
firing,  and  is  liable  to  heating  and  deterioration  during  the  voyage 
from  the  United  States.  The  local  coal  is  of  an  inferior,  quick- 
bumingquality,  but  its  cheapness  is  gaining  for  it  rapidly  increasing 
sales.    There  is  no  import  duty  on  coal. 
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CORDAGE   AND  TWINES. 

England  supplies  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  about 
$190,000  per  annum;  the  United  States  11  per  cent,  consisting  largely 
of  binders'  twine.  The  importation  of  all  but  the  best  grades  of 
cordage  and  twines  is  being  reduced  considerably  by  the  growth  of  a 
successful  local  industry  using  native-grown  flax  as  its  raw  material. 
This  industry  is  protected  by  a  duty  which  ranges  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  on  valuations  which  vary  from  8.2  to  16.4  cents  per  pound. 

GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE. 

The  United  States  is  just  beginning  to  meet  with  some  success  in 
table  and  ornamental  glassware  of  the  cheaper  sorts.  The  prices  are 
said  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  principal  drawbacks  are  the  prejudice 
in  favor  of  European  shapes,  etc.,  the  greater  variety  of  European 
patterns,  and  the  eurelessness  of  our  exporters  in  the  matter  of  pack- 
mg.  Other  glass  and  glassware  comes  chiefly  from  Europe,  the  United 
States  furnishing  only  insignificant  quantities  of  any  sort.  The  diffi- 
culty is  mainly  a  question  of  price.  Our  manufacturei-s  could  prob- 
ablv  do  a  better  business  by  pushing  energetically  their  sales  of  table 
and  ornamental  glassware  alone.  The  duties  on  most  of  these  articles 
vary  from  25  to  35  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  a  little  over  4:  cents  per 
pound. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  GOODS. 

Chile's  only  foreign  purchases  of  leather  and  leather  goods  which 
reach  any  considerable  importance  are  tanned  and  prepared  leather  and 
boots  and  shoes.  The  total  imports  of  the  former  in  1904  were 
$511,000,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  ^,6  per  cent,  and  of 
the  latter,  $100,000,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  10.3  per 
cent.  American  sales  have  been  on  the  increase  for  some  time,  and 
may  continue  to  grow  moderately,  but  no  very  large  business  is  to  be 
expected  so  long  as  Chilean  home  industry  continues  to  be  protected 
to  such  an  extent  as  at  present.  Sheep,  calf,  and  goat  skins,  for 
example,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $1.63 
per  pound;  chagrfe  and  its  imitations  to  25  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of 
82  cents  per  pound,  and  enameled  leather,  unspecified,  25  per  cent  on 
a  valuation  of  $1.30  per  pound.  On  most  classes  of  boots  and  shoes 
the  duty  is  60  per  cent  on  a  valuation  which  varies  from  $5.40  per 
dozen  pairs  on  leather  slippers  for  household  use  to  $51.85  per  dozen 
pairs  for  men's  shoes  containing  silk. 

HINTS   FOR   SHOE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Under  this  protection  a  considerable  industry  has  already  been  built 
up  and  is  growing.  All  but  the  best  grades  of  boots  and  shoes  are 
being  made  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the  home  market,  and  at  least 
one  of  the  factories  is  contemplating  entering  neighboring  markets. 
So  long  as  thin  continues  the  hope  for  American  trade  must  lie  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  finer  grades  of  goods  demanded  by  the  better  classes 
of  society  and  in  supplying  leather  and  machinery  for  the  native  indus- 
try. The  native-tanned  leather  is  not  yet  satisfactory  and  the  native- 
made  boots  and  shoes,  though  made  with  American  machinery  and  in 
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American  styles,  lack  durability.  There  is  therefore  still  an  oppor- 
tunity for  business  if  American  goods  could  be  more  energetically 
pushed  and  the  prices  could  be  reduced  somewhat.  American  shoes, 
such  as  retail  at  home  at  from  $3.50  to  $5  a  pair,  are  sold  in  the  Valpa- 
raiso and  Santiago  shops  at  from  $7.50  to  $8.50.  The  duty  and  f reign ts 
can  not  account  for  so  great  a  difference.  There  is  also  a  widespread 
impression  that  American  manufacturers  do  not  send  their  best  goods, 
made  of  the  best  materials,  to  these  markets.  It  is  certain  that  the 
American  shoes  bought  here  do  not  last  as  long  as  those  purchased  at 
home.  Shoes  made  in  Chilean  factories  with  American  machinery  and 
of  American  leather  retail  at  $4  a  pair,  but  they  are  at  least  50  per  cent 
less  durable  than  those  which  can  be  purchased  at  home  for  tne  same 
price,  and  if  the  prices  on  imported  goods  could  be  reduced  a  little 
much  could  be  done  toward  meeting  the  local  competition. 

WOOD  AND   WOODENWARE. 

In  1904,  Chile  imported  building  lumber  to  the  value  of  $655,000, 
and  wooden  furniture  to  the  value  of  $134,000.  These  were  the  two 
chief  items  of  wood  import,  all  other  articles  together  reaching  a  value 
of  only  $200,000.  Virtually  all  the  building  lumber  is  Oregon  pine, 
and  the  United  States,  of  course,  supplies  this,  the  amount  of  our  trade 
being  limited  only  by  the  variations  of  Chilean  demand.  The  only 
Question,  therefore,  which  arises  as  to  the  future,  is  connected  with 
the  possibility  of  development  of  Chilean  home  supplies.  Southern 
Chile,  from  about  Temuco  southward,  abounds  in  dense  forests  which 
have  only  in  recent  years  begun  to  be  exploited  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  the  entire  central  section  of  the  country  raises  great  quan- 
tities of  alamo  (poplar),  which,  it  is  said,  was  introduced  by  the  early 
Spaniards.  The  alamo  and  several  of  the  native  woods  of  the  south 
are  fairly  well  adapted  for  many  building  purposes,  and  are  already 
being  used  to  the  injury  of  the  import  trade  in  those  sections.  Nearly 
75  per  cent  of  the  lumber  imports  m  1904  went  to  ports  from  Coquimbo 
northward.  For  the  south,  therefore,  the  home  supplies  have  already 
made  a  long  advance  toward  meeting  the  home  demand,  and  we  can 
not  expect  to  see  much  development  of  our  business  there.  But  the 
question  at  once  arises  whether  American  lumber  is  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  northern  markets  as  well.  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  alamo  need  hardly  be  considered.  It  is  a  poor  timber  for  con- 
struction, and  its  use  must  always  be  limited  to  comparativelj^  few 
purposes.  Some  of  the  southern  timbers,  however,  are  more  formid- 
able rivals  to  the  American  product,  but  even  here  there  are  alniost 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  extensive  use  except  in  regions  within 
fairly  easy  reach  of  the  forests. 

MEAGER  TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 

The  first  difficulty  is  lack  of  cheap  transportation.  Much  of  the 
lumber  is  at  present  carried  to  the  building  centers  by  rail,  and  the 
freights  are  high.  It  is  possible  that  some  time  in  the  future  com- 
panies will  be  organized  to  transport  the  lumber  from  the  mills  to 
ports  on  the  coast — by  means  of  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  south — 
and  thence  northward  on  auxiliaiy  steam  schooners  similar  to  those 
in  use  on  our  own  northwest  coast.     But  even  if  this  be  done  there 
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would  remain  the  other  great  obstacle  to  the  extensive  use  of  this  lum- 
ber— the  impossibility  of  properly  cutting  and  seasoning  it.  The  best 
woods  are  heavy  and  full  of  sap.  The  rainfall  is  so  excessive  that  it 
has  thus  far  been  found  impossible  to  get  laborers  to  work  in  the  for- 
ests, except  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  The  timber 
is  cut  wet  and  sawn  wet,  and  the  process  of  seasoning  is  extremely 
slow.  A  furniture  maker  in  the  south  showed  me  pieces  in  his  stock 
(6  by  8  inches)  which  had  been  seasoning  five  or  six  years  and  were 
still  wet.  Such  lumber,  used  for  construction  purposes,  warps  and 
splits  badly,  and  would  not  be  used  at  all  save  for  its  cheapness.     At 

f)resent  it  goes  as  far  north  as  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  but  even  there 
arge  quantities  of  Oregon  pine  are  still  used,  and  it  does  not  seem 
Srobable  that  the  native  lumber  will  invade  the  markets  farther  north, 
he  duty  on  imported  pine,  undressed,  is  25  per  cent  on  a  valuation 
of  21.6  cents  per  cubic  meter;  if  dress^,  the  dut}'^  rises  to  60  per  cent 
on  a  valuation  of  28.8  cents  per  cubic  meter. 

OFFICE   AND   HOUSEHOLD   FURNITURE. 

Of  furniture  the  United  States  furnishes  comparatively  little.  The 
largest  amount  is  credited  to  Germany,  though  most  of  it  is  probably 
of  Austrian  origin.  It  constitutes  44  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
France's  share  is  24.6  per  cent,  England's  14.6  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States'  10.8  per  cent.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  American 
trade  is  growing,  the  chief  items  being  oflSce  furniture  and  ordinary 
upholstered  household  goods.  The  largest  demand  is  for  Austrian 
bent-wood  furniture,  and  this  comes  mainly  from  Germany  (Austria  ?). 
The  import  trade  is  hampered  by  a  high  import  duty  in  the  interests 
of  numerous  local  factories.  It  is  60  per  cent  on  a  valuation  which 
varies  from  4.9  cents  per  pound  on  chairs,  benches,  sofas,  etc.,  with 
wooden  seats  and  bacKs,  to  32.7  cents  per  pound  on  fine  upholstered 
goods. 

MINERAL  OILS. 

Petroleum,  refined  and  crude,  is  imported  to  the  value  of  about 
$950,000  per  annum.  Crude  oil  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  comes 
almost  wholly  from  Peru,  though  it  is  said  that  a  contract  has  recently 
been  made  for  supplementing  tae  Peruvian  supply  by  shipments  from 
California.  There  should  be  a  good  opening  for  this  oil  lor  fuel  pur- 
poses in  the  mining  districts  of  both  Chile  and  Bolivia,  for  native  fuel 
m  these  regions  is  almost  unknown. 

Some  of  the  nitmte  and  borax  establishments  of  the  interior  of 
northern  Chile  are  at  present  using  a  very  inferior  native  fuel — a  thick 
moss  which  grows  on  the  rocks  only  at  elevations  of  over  13,000  feet. 
It  is  poor  material,  but  is  found  more  economical  than  coal  brought 
from  the  coast.  The  supplies  are  rather  limited  and  are  being  rapidly 
reduced,  without  possibility  of  renewal  for  many  decades.  In  some 
of  the  Bolivian  mines  anthracite  gas  is  used  in  gas  engines  for  power, 
the  anthracite  beinff  brought  from  Wales,  landed  at  Antofagasta, 
freighted  by  rail  to  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  elevation  atOruro 
or  some  near- by  point,  and  then  carried  to  the  mines  on  carts  or  on 
mule  back.  Power  thus  obtained  is  verv  costly,  and  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  a  systematic  effort  to  introduce  the  more  extensive  use  of  fuel 
oil,  if  done  on  a  large  scale  so  that  economical  methods  of  transporta- 
tion could  be  used,  would  prove  successful. 
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Refined  oil  for  illuminating  purposes  comes,  of  course,  almost  wholly 
from  the  United  States.  Its  use  is  likely  to  grow  with  the  population 
throughout  all  northern  Chile,  for  there  bein^  no  water  power  and  no 
cheap  supplies  of  gas  coal,  lighting  must  continue  to  be  aone  by  kero- 
sene. The  duty  is  25  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  1.64  cents  per  pound 
gross  weight. 

Lubricating  oils  imported  are  almost  wholly  petroleum  oils,  the  total 
value  in  1904  reaching  $158,000.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States 
supplied  77  per  cent,  most  of  the  remainder  being  furnished  by  Eng- 
lana  (14  per  cent)  and  Germany  (8  per  cent).  The  duty  is  25  per  cent 
on  a  valuation  of  6.55  cents  per  pound  gross  weight. 

PAPER   AND   ITS  MANUFACTURES. 

The  total  imports  of  paper,  cardboard,  and  their  manufactures, 
amounted  to  $1,695,000  m  1904.  Germany  furnished  nearly  56  per 
cent,  England  13  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  18  per  cent.  The 
largest  items  of  import  are  news  paper,  $505,000;  blotting  and  wrap- 
ping paper,  $166,000;  printed  books,  etc.,  $195,000;  and  writing  and 
book  paper,  $154,000.  The  United  States  has  been  making  particu- 
larly good  progress  in  news  paper,  supplying  36  per  cent  of  the  total, 
compared  with  Germany's  57  per  cent.  In  blotting  and  wrapping 
paper  Germany  has  almost  a  monopoly,  selling  80  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Printed  books,  etc.,  come  mainly  from  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  while  Germany  and  Enjgland  together  furnish  82  per  cent 
of  the  writing  and  book  paper.  Thus,  among  the  larger  items  of 
paper  import  into  Chile,  the  United  States  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
the  supply  of  only  one — news  paper. 

But  there  are  several  smaller  items  in  which  we  are  doing  a  success- 
ful business,  and  this  fact  indicates  that  we  are  perhaps  reaching  a 
turning  point,  and  that  the  near  future  may  put  us  in  possession  of  a 
larger  share  of  the  paper  market  in  general.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  smaller  items  are:  Advertisements  and  almanacs,  of 
which  we  furnish  34  per  cent;  Germany,  30  per  cent;  and  England, 
15  per  cent;  bank  notes,  checks,  etc.,  of  which  we  supply  91  per  cent; 
cardboard.  United  States,  41  per  cent;  Germany,  45  per  cent;  and 
envelopes.  United  States,  25  per  cent;  England,  36  per  cent;  Ger- 
many, 34  per  cent.  It  is  commonly  asserted  by  dealers  that  Ameri- 
can paper  in  general  is  higher  priced  than  European,  though  much  of 
it  is  of  acknowledged  excellence  of  quality.  I  heard  of  so  many 
instances,  however,  in  which  American  paper  undersold  European,  as 
to  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  real  difficulty  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  price  as  or  custom,  and  that  if  efforts  were  made  to  familiarize 
the  people  with  American  papers  a  much  larger  trade  would  result. 

News  paper  is  admitted  free  of  duty;  printed  books,  etc.,  are  also, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  free;  most  writing  and  book  paper  bears  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  11.45  cents  per  pound;  wrapping  and 
blotting  paper,  from  25  to  50  per  cent;  cardboard,  25  per  cent;  and 
most  other  papers,  60  per  cent,  on  valuations  which  are  somewhat 
above  the  market  prices. 

'paints,  pigments,  and  colors. 

Common  prepared  paints  in  tins,  etc.,  are  imported  to  the  extent  of 
about  $176,000  per  annum.     They  come  mostly  from  England  and 
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Germany,  the  United  States  furnishing  less  than  4  per  cent  in  1904. 
In  finer  prepared  paints  and  enamels,  in  small  tins,  tubes,  etc.,  the 
United  States  makes  a  better  showing,  though  the  total  imports  are 
small.  In  1904  they  reached  $18,000,  the  United  States  furnishing  28 
per  cent,  England  25  per  cent,  and  Germany  36  per  cent. 

Dry  paints  are  very  largely  German,  the  nearest  competitor  being 
England,  whose  sales,  however,  are  only  about  one-fourth  as  large  as 
Germany's.  The  United  States  furnishes  only  an  insignificant  quan- 
tity. The  total  imports  of  this  class  of  goods  in  1904  were  valued  at 
$118,000. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  American  varnishes,  though  our 
trade  is  as  yet  relatively  small.  The  total  imports  in  1904  were 
$35,000,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  17  per  cent,  England  35.6 
per  cent,  and  Germany  39  per  cent. 

American  shoe  blacking  and  polishes  are  also  in  growing  demand. 
Of  the  total  imports  in  1904  of  $33,000,  the  United  States  furnished 
20  per  cent,  England  and  Germany  each  34  per  cent,  and  France  12 
per  cent. 

The  import  duties  are:  On  mixed  paints,  25  per  cent  on  valuations 
varying  from  3.93  cents  per  pound  on  common  paints  mixed  with  oil 
to  32.7  cents  per  pound  on  fine  black  leather  paints.  On  dry  paints^ 
25  per  cent  on  valuations  from  3.27  cents  per  pound  on  white  and  red 
lead  to  98.2  cents  per  pound  on  indigo.  On  varnishes,  25  per  cent  on 
valuations  from  4.9  cents  per  pound  on  common  varnishes  to  21.3 
cents  on  copal.  On  shoe  polish,  35  per  cent  on  valuations  from  3.93 
cents  to  32.7  cents  per  pound. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  TEXTILES. 

In  1904  Chile  imported  cottons  to  the  value  of  $8,756,000;  woolens, 
$3,993,000;  silks,  $995,000,  and  linens,  $287,000.  The  United  States 
supplied  so  insignificant  a  quantity  of  the  woolens,  silks,  and  linens 
that  we  can  not  be  said  to  compete  at  all  in  these  goods.  In  cottons, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  last  report,  our  trade  is  also  relatively  small,  yet 
there  are  certain  encouraging  features  of  the  case,  especially  the  fact 
that  our  sales  of  colored  cottons  have  been  increasing  considerably. 
The  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  our  trade  in  these  goods  were  considered 
at  length  in  my  report  on  textile  imports  into  Argentina.  In  general, 
conditions  in  Chile  are  similar,  and  the  usual  comment  among  business 
men  is  that  the  United  States  has  not  done  a  larger  trade  m  cottons 
because  she  has  not  yet  adopted  the  thoroughgoing  methods  of  her 
competitors  in  catering  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  market. 

IRON    AND   STEEL   MANUFACTURES. 

In  1904  (Jhile  imported  iron  and  steel  goods  to  the  value  of 
$14,110,000.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade,  though 
smaller  than  that  of  either  England  or  Germany,  is  growing  rapidnr, 
and  gives  good  promise  for  the  future.  (See  Report  No.  XaV.)  The 
best  outlook  is  in  machinery,  both  agricultural  and  sundrj^  industrial 
machines.  Agricultural  machinery  has  already  been  considered.  Of 
other  machinery  the  chief  imports  are  printing  presses  ^$130,000), 
mining  machinery  ($1,185,000),  sundry  machineiy  for  mdustries, 
light,  and  power  ($2,674,000),  sundry  parts  and  repairs  for  machines 
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($443,000).  The  United  States  figures  prominently  in  a  number  of 
the  items  which  make  up  these  general  classes  as  well  as  in  many 
smaller  items,  as  follows: 

Scales  and  balances,  57  per  cent  of  a  total  of  $48,000. 

Typewriters,  cash  registers,  etc.,  80  per  cent  of  a  total  of  $34,000. 

Prmting  presses,  etc.,  50  per  cent  of  a  total  of  $130,000. 

Bicycles,  etc.,  43  per  cent  of  a  total  of  $6,000. 

Of  mining  machinery  the  United  States  supplies  but  3  per  cent,  the 
reason  undoubtedly  being  that  the  mining  mdustries  of  the  country 
are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  expansion  of 
American  trade  in  iron  and  steel  goods  in  Chile  is  the  lack  of  Ameri- 
can capital  investment  in  the  predominating  industries  of  the  country. 
Supplies  are  drawn  from  Europe,  except  m  those  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  is  so  preeminent  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  line  of 
articles  as  to  make  it  imperative  to  draw  supplies  from  that  source. 
Our  partial  success  in  the  face  of  this  obstacle  gives  good  promise  for 
the  future. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS    OF   IRON   AND  STEEL. 

The  principal  items  of  iron  and  steel  (other  than  those  above  men- 
tioned) in  which  the  United  States  is  already  taking  a  share  of  the 
trade  were  mentioned  in  my  previous  report,  and  it  only  remains  to 
add  a  few  comments  as  to  some  of  them. 

''Unmanufactured"  iron  and  steel,  such  as  pig,  bar,  hoop,  band, 
scroll,  and  sheet  iron,  etc.,  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  for 
the  use  of  the  protected  local  factories.  The  total  purchases  in  1904 
amounted  to  $1,984,000.  The  United  States  supplied  but  an  insignifi- 
cant quantity — one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

In  wire  we  made  a  much  better  showing,  furnishing  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  $693,000.  Germany  sent  44  per  cent  and  England  26  per 
cent.  The  sales  of  the  United  States  are  increasing  rapidly,  however, 
the  reason  being,  as  alleged  b}^  prominent  importers,  that  our  manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  give  close  heed  to  instructions  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  details  of  packing,  weight,  etc. 

In  general  hardware,  nans,  nuts,  screws,  bolts,  etc.,  our  trade  is 

growing  in  spite  of  alleged  higher  prices  in  many  lines.  Of  general 
ardware,  we  furnished  in  1904  13  per  cent  of  a  total  of  $97,000;  of 
nails,  nuts,  screws,  bolts,  etc.,  28  per  cent  of  a  total  of  $527,000. 
There  is  particular  complaint  as  to  the  packing  of  such  goods  and  loss 
through  the  breaking  of  cases.  Sales  of  American  cutlery  are  also 
increasing,  reaching,  m  1904,  13  per  cent  of  a  total  of  $64,000.  Hol- 
low ware  is  almost  wholly  English  and  German,  American  goods  not 
being  able  to  compete  in  price. 

Firearms  are  mainlv  American.  In  1904  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 44  per  cent  of  the  total  of  $57,000;  England's  share  being  less 
than  2  per  cent,  and  Germany's  31  per  cent.  The  more  legitimate 
trade  is  suffering  somewhat,  in  Chile,  as  in  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, by  the  introduction  of  cheap  Spanish  imitations  which  sell  at  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  best  American  makes. 

ADMONITION   TO   MANUFACTURERS. 

In  closing  it  remains  to  repeat,  what  has  so  often  been  emphasized 
before,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  American  success  is  the 
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attitude  of  American  manufacturers  who,  being  assured  of  a  home 
market,  are  indifferent  to  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  foreign  market.  If 
our  exporters  will  learn  to  give  the  closest  attention  to  the  suggestions 
and  instructions  which  are  constantly  being  given  them  by  their  cus- 
tomers and  agents,  as  to  the  minutiae  of  packing,  shipping,  marking, 
making  out  of  invoices,  etc.,  there  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that- 
their  trade  will  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  persistent  disre- 
gard of  such  instructions,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  responsibility 
when  losses  result,  is  doing  as  much  to  hamper  American  trade  as  any 
other  single  cause. 

NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 
AMERICAN   MINISTER   PORTRAYS   TRADE   LIFE   AND   OPPORTUNITIES. 

Mr.  John  Hicks,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  writes  an 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  national  exposition  held  at  Talca. 
That  energetic  country,  he  points  out,  should  become  a  most  important 
commercial  ally  of  the  American  nation.  As  yet  we  are  wholly  unrep- 
resented in  seeking  trade  in  Chile,  which  the  exposition  notably  devel- 
oped. The  minister  makes  some  pointed  statements  about  the  value 
of  that  field  of  commerce  and  proposes  practical  plans  of  how  our 
exporters  may  best  enter  it.     The  letter,  in  part,  follows: 

The  grounds  were  inclosed  by  a  fence  of  corrugated  galvanized 
iron.  At  the  entrance  there  was  a  Roman  arch,  and  the  different 
buildings  were  well  arranged.  There  were  large  apartments  for  cat- 
tle, sheep,  horses,  and  other  live  stock,  a  building  each  for  machinery, 
education,  fine  arts,  industries,  and  agriculture,  and  the  display  in 
each  was  extensive  and  very  creditable. 

MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

In  the  educational  department  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  that  in 
the  Chilean  schools  the  subject  of  manual  training  has  received  much 
attention  for  many  years.  The  little  city  of  Curico  has  a  manual 
training  department  in  its  schools,  and  the  specimens  of  work  sent 
here  by  its  scholars  would  do  credit  to  the  best  pupils  in  our  Ameri- 
can schools.  In  articles  made  of  wood,  especially,  great  skill  and 
knowledge  of  tools  were  exhibited.  Among  other  schools  repre- 
sented was  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Santiago,  which  started 
in  1849  with  24  pupils.  It  now  occupies  an  immense  set  of  buildings, 
with  accommodations  for  300  scholars. 

LITE-STOCK  AND  TIMBER  DISPLAYS. 

So  far  as  the  live  stock  was  concerned  the  animals  appeared  to  be 
almost  all  imported.  The  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  were  largely 
thoroughbred  from  the  best  English  breeds. 

In  the  department  of  wood  and  timber  there  were  some  verv  inter- 
esting exhibits.  Chile  has  a  great  variety  of  woods  suitable  for  fur- 
niture and  domestic  uses.  There  are  numerous  fine-grained  woods 
that  would  show  well  if  properly  finished  and  polished.     Some  of  them 
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are  very  hard  and  exceedingly  durable  and  others  softer.  Pine  or 
anything  like  it  seemed  to  be  lacking,  nor  did  1  see  any  of  the  wood 
said  to  be  common  in  the  south  of  Chile,  which  resembles  the  famous 
redwood  tree  of  California.  I  am  told  that  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  virgin  forest  thickly  covered  with  these  immense  trees,  several  hun- 
dred feet  high,  the  wood  of  which  can  be  used  for  building  purposes, 
like  the  Oregon  pine  or  the  California  redwood.  This  land  is  now  in 
the  market,  and  lam  told  that  it  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply.  How- 
ever, I  saw  no  specimens  of  the  wood  in  the  exposition. 

EXHIBITS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

In  manufactures  there  was  a  respectable  showing.  Chile  has  always 
epended,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  importations  for  the  supply  of 
almost  all  articles  used  in  every-day  life  and  the  work  of  building  up 
her  own  factories  has  progressed  but  slowly.  However,  from  this 
exhibition  of  her  resources  it  is  plain  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  home  market  will  be  at  least 
partially  supplied  by  Chilean  manufacturers.  Wines  and  beer  are 
manufactured  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  was  a  veiy  large  show- 
ing in  both  lines.  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand,  but  the  wines  of  Chile 
are  so  excellent  and  the  production  so  extensive  that,  as  there  is  a 
strong  protective  tariff,  the  consumption  of  French  wines  is  now 
practically  limited  to  the  wealthv  class.  Throughout  the  Republic 
people  drink  the  native  wines  almost  exclusively  and,  like  all  the 
Latin  races,  they  consume  such  a  vast  amount  that  the  wine  business 
is  very  profitable. 

MATCHES  AND   MACHINERY. 

There  were  excellent  exhibitions  of  matches  made  in  Chile.  Three 
large  match  factories  are  located  in  Talca  alone.  Each  factory  is  said 
to  be  clearing  at  least  12  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock,  and  there  is 
a  ready  market  for  all  its  production.  The  match  commonly  used  in 
South  America  is  the  '^ safety"  kind,  put  up  in  very  small  wooden 
boxes^  and  made  in  Sweden.  So  wedded  are  the  wSouth  Americans  to 
this  kind  of  match  that  they  will  use  no  other.  The  factories  in  Talca 
make  a  match  identical  in  appearance  with  the  imported  match  and  as 
far  as  1  can  see  equally  as  good.  The  Diamond  Match  Company  of  the 
United  States  established  a  factory  at  Valparaiso  several  years  since, 
but  it  was  forced  to  suspend  operations  because  it  did  not  produce  the 
kind  of  match  wanted  by  the  people. 

In  the  machinery  department  a  German-made  loom  was  at  work 
weaving  woolen  cloth.  It  was  brought  from  a  Chilean  factory  at 
Tome,  which  turns  out  a  great  variety  of  cloths  made  from  wool  and 
from  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  vicuna,  but  I  am  told  that  the  work  is 
of  a  secondary  nature,  and  the  manufacturing  process  is  only  partial 
because  the  native  wool,  both  from  sheep  and  vicuna  and  alpaca,  is 
shipped  to  Europe,  where  it  is  carded  and  made  into  yarn.     The  yarn 

i*s  then  brought  back  to  Chile  and  woven  into  cloth.  There  were  stills 
or  the  distiflation  of  alcohol;  leather  goods  made  in  the  country  from 
hides  of  Chilean  cattle;  glass  bottles  and  jugs  made  in  Chile;  furniture, 
both  of  wood  and,  in  the  case  of  bedsteads,  of  iron  enameled  with  brass, 
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made  in  Chile;  flour  made  in  Talca  by  the  improved  roller  process  and 
from  Chilean  wheat,  and  a  few  others. 

WHAT  AMERICANS  COUIJ)  DO. 

In  looking  through  the  different  departments  of  this  exposition  I 
was  constantly  watching  for  American  goods,  American  machinery, 
and  American  ideas,  but  you  can  unagine  my  disappointment  when  I 
,  report  that  the  only  things  anywhere  to  be  seen  that  came  from  the 
United  States  were  a  small  filing  cabinet  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  an 
American  typewriter,  and  some  school  charts  illustrating  American 
plants  and  fishes.  An  old-fashioned  English  portable  engine,  designed 
probably  about  a  century  since,  furnished  the  power  for  all  the  ma- 
chinery. There  were  German  and  French  machines  quite  numerous, 
but  nothing  that  was  American.  Even  a  separator  at  work  cleaning 
wheat  and  depositing  the  weeds,  dirt,  and  wheat  in  diflferent  recepta- 
cles was  made  in  France.  Yet  one  of  the  exhibitors,  a  manufacturer 
of  flour,  told  me  that  the  Americans  made  the  best  machinery  of  that 
kind  in  the  world.  In  fact  it  seems  that  to  a  majority  of  the  Chilean 
people  the  United  State  commercially  is  almost  as  far  off  and  as  little 
known  as  the  planet  Mars.  They  have  heard  of  the  country  and  some 
of  their  people  have  even  visited  it,  and. returned  only  to  praise  it  in 
the  highest  terms;  but  to  the  great  mass  of  Chileans  it  is  an  unknown 
land.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  of  machinery  and  manufactured 
articles  shown  at  this  exposition  the  American  duplicate  is  far  the  best, 
and  if  it  were  available  and  could  be  purchased  when  needed  the  peo- 
ple would  use  it.  But  the  American  article  is  not  only  not  used,  but 
it  seems  to  be  practically  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  the  English 
and  German  article,  whether  it  is  machinery  or  manufactured  goods, 
is  not  only  always  in  evidence,  but  it  is  presented  in  the  most  plausi- 
ble and  forcible  manner  by,  skilled  and  shrewd  salesmen,  thoroughly 
trained  to  the  business,  and  as  a  consequence  the  American  article  is 
scarcely  heard  of. 

EUROPE   DOES  NOT   NEGLECT  CHILE. 

German  steamers  arrive  directly  from  the  old  country  almost  every 
day,  German  commercial  houses  are  on  the  ground  with  the  goods, 
German  banks  are  here  to  do  the  business,  and  German  salesmen  visit 
every  town  of  importance  in  the  country.  The  same  is  true  of  English 
steamers,  banks,  business  houses,  and  commercial  travelers,  while 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  are  not  far  behind.  As  a  consequence 
this  country  is  much  more  European  than  American.  As  a  commer- 
cial country  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  hold  in  Chile,  and  American 
ideas  in  business  are  as  completely  ignored  as  if  we  were  in  another 
world.  The  significance  of  tnis  can  hardly  be  realized  without  a  visit 
to  Chile.  These  people  are  really  of  a  high  grade,  and  their  business 
and  influence  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Probably  no  people  in 
South  America  so  closely  approach  the  Americans  in  strength  or  char- 
acter as  the  Chileans.  As  a  class  they  are  moral,  industrious,  temper- 
ate, frugal,  intelligent,  and  ti-uthful,  and  eventually  the  country  will 
reach  a  verv  high  level  of  commercial  growth.  It  has  a  most  agreea- 
ble and  healthy  climate,  mineral  and  agricultural  riches  almost  incredi- 
ble, a  vigorous  and  industrious  people,  and  it  is  now  entering  upon  an 
era  of  wonderful  prosperity. 
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DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  LINE   NEEDED. 

In  oi'der  to  bring  about  closer  business  relations  with  the  United 
States  better  steamship  connections  should  be  CvStablished,  American 
manufacturers  should  have  branch  houses  in  the  country,  there  should 
be  better  banking  facilities,  and  a  more  determined  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  the  trade.  The  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  in  the 
country  is  very  large,  and  a  trade  once  established  would  be  worth 
something.  In  every  part  of  the  Republic  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
labor,  real  estate  is  steadily  advancing  in  price,  banks  have  an  abun- 
dance of  money,  new  business  enterprises  are  being  started  constantly, 
and  the  ''boom"  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  similar  move- 
ment which  has  been  in  progress  in  "  the  States."  It  is  very  plainly 
to  be  seen  that  such  a  country  will  soon  be  a  most  important  commer- 
cial ally. 

Feeling  toward  the  United  States  is  decidedly  friendly.  Many  of 
the  land  and  mine  owners  are  looking  toward  our  country  for  capital 
with  which  to  inaugurate  great  commercial  enterprises,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  investment  of  funds  here  seem  to  be  most  desirable. 

NITRATE  PROFITS. 
IMPENDING   BREAK   IN   COMBINATION   MAY   BRING   CHANGES. 

Mr.  Hicks  supplies  another  chapter  on  the  nitrate  industry  crisis. 
He  writes: 

The  secretary  of  the  nitrate  producers'  combination,  after  vain 
efforts  to  renew  the  agreement  for  a  term  of  years,  or  even  for  another 
year,  has  issued  a  circular  announcing  his  failure,  and  stating  that  the 
directors  have  unanimously  resolved  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  renew 
the  combination.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  all  the  enormous  out- 
put of  nitrate  of  soda  in  northern  Chile  there  is  no  American  capital 
interested,  although  shipments  to  the  United  States  are  increasing. 
The  companies  are  mostly  English,  with  a  few  Chilean  and  German. 

As  an  example  of  the  profits  in  the  production  of  nitrates,  the  annual 
report  of  the  London  Nitrate  Company,  Limited,  on  October  31, 
showed  that  the  company  was  organized  in  1887  with  a  capital  of 
$800,000.  In  the  eighteen  years  the  company  had  paid  in  dividends 
$1,170,000  and  had  returned  to  its  stockholders  $400,000  of  its  original 
capital,  making  a  total  of  $1,570,000  cash.  Besides  this  the  company 
had  established  new  plants  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  and  had  begun  a  sink- 
ing fund  invested  in  English  securities  of  $100,000  more.  This  showed 
that  the  total  cash  earnings  of  the  company  in  eighteen  years  had 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,100,000.  It  still  has  on  hand  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $400,000  and  assets  worth,  at  low  valuation,  $355,000. 

The  nitrate  industry  in  Chile  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because 
the  Government  receives  something  like  $25,000,000  in  gold  annually 
from  an  export  duty  on  the  nitrates.  The  annual  transactions  in 
nitrate — that  is,  the  gross  value  of  the  product  shipped  out  of  the 
country — will  extend  into  the  hundreds  or  millions,  and  thousands  of 
men  in  Chile  and  Europe  have  been  made  wealthy  by  it. 
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URUGUAY. 

VARIETY  AND  VALUE  OF  IMPORT  TRADE. 

SHARE    OF    COMPETING   COUNTRIES— MARKETS  FAIRLY   SUPPLIED — 
OUTLOOK   FOR  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Special  Agent  Hutchinson  furnishes  an  interesting  report  on  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay,  and  describes  trade  conditions  in  that 
country.  He  presents  in  detail  the  merchandise  imported,  the  relative 
share  which  the  several  competing  countries  have  in  the  import  trade, 
and  points  out  how  the  share  of  the  United  States  may  be  increased. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  writes  from  Montevideo,  under  date  of  December  24, 
1905: 

The  import  trade  of  Uruguay  shows  much  less  satisfactory  develop- 
ment than  that  of  her  great  neighbor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River 
Plata  (Argentina),  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  recurring  political 
disturbances  of  tne  country  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  These 
disturbances  have  checked  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  and  have  com- 
bined with  the  disinclination  of  the  great  land-holding  classes  to  sub- 
divide their  properties  or  introduce  agriculture  to  prevent  any  impor- 
tant diversincation  of  industries.  Almost  the  onlv  surplus  products 
which  the  country  has  for  export  are  pai$toral  products — hides,  wool, 
jerked  beef,  meat  extract,  and  meat.  These  articles  constitute  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country,  and  the  output  has  shown 
only  moderate  increase  in  the  past  dozen  years.  From  1891  to  1897 
the  total  exports  averaged  $29,482,500  per  annum;  from  1898  to  1904 
they  were  ^3,338,700  per  annum,  an  increase  which  is  small  compared 
with  the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  of  the  other 
River  Plata  countries.  During  the  same  period  the  imports  have 
increased  in  about  equal  proportion,  from  1^21,611,900  to  $23,992,200 
per  annum. 

Among  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  these  imports  the  United 
States  holds  fourth  place,  being  surpassed  by  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  The  increase  in  our  trade  in  the  past  few  years,  however,  has 
been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  there  are  indications  that  we  may  soon 
pass  France  and  take  third  place.  The  following  table  illustrates  the 
movement  which  is  taking  place.  The  figures  are  compiled  from  the 
export  statistics  of  the  various  countries  mentioned  as  being  more 
reliable  than  the  Uruguayan  import  statistics.  They  show  the  annual 
average  value  in  thousands  of  United  States  dollars  of  exports  to  Uru- 
guay of  all  domestic  merchandise  for  the  two  five-year  periods  named: 


Country. 


1894-1898. 


England I  6,300 

Germany 2.030 

France 2,040 

United  States I  1, 140 

Italy 1,664 

Belgium '  312 
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The  increase  in  Germany's  exports  has  been  due  mainly  to  textiles, 
iron  and  steel,  jewelry,  and  certain  foodstuflfs  and  beverages;  Eng- 
land's, chiefly  to  the  smgle  item  of  coal,  though  the  sales  of  iron  and 
steel  have  also  grown  considerably;  while  the  principal  articles  of 
American  trade  which  show  development  are  iron  and  steeL  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery,  wood,  and  cordage  and  twines. 
The  most  surprising  feature  is  the  decline  of  Italian  trade,  for  it  pre- 
sents such  a  marked  contrast  to  Italy's  experience  in  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Paraguay,  where  the  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  The  decline 
is  due  principally  to  provisions,  wines,  and  similar  articles,  the  home 
production  of  which  probably  explains  the  decrease  of  foreign  pur- 
chases; but  it  affects  many  smaller  items  as  well,  such  as  textiles, 
leather,  paper,  wooden  ware,  etc.,  and  in  these  cases  an  explanation  is 
diflScult  to  find,  as  the  Italian  population  of  Uruguay  still  continues  to 
grow,  as  in  the  surrounding  repuolics,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  notice- 
able diminution  of  the  quantity  of  Italian  goods  in  the  market. 

The  position  of  the  various  competitors  in  the  market  for  the  chief 
classes  of  goods  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an  analysis  of  the  statistics. 
1  give  them  in  the  following  tables  in  as  brief  form  as  possible.  They 
show  annual  average  values  of  merchandise  imported  into  Uruguay 
for  the  two  five-year  periods  named,  the  figures  representing  thousands 
of  United  States  dollars. 


United  States. 


Articles. 


1894-1898. '189&-1903. 


Agricultural  implements,  etc 

Cnemicals,  drugs,  etc 

Coal  and  coke 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cottons 

Explosives 

Firearms 

Foodstuffs  (including  breadstuffH,  pro- 
visions, and  beverages) 

Glass  and  glassware 

Instruments, scientific, and  apjmralus... 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Jewelry 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Machinery 

Machines,  sewing 

Pluints,  colors,  etc 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

W(K)d,  and  manufactures  of 

Woolens 


108 
40 


4.4 ; 

48  I 
112 

8.4  ' 


12.6 
3.4 
2.2 
187 
3.6 
1.8 
137 
12 

.6 
4 
216 
•2.2 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
deereiise. 


149 
50 

37      I 
7.2 

99     ; 

79      I 
6.6 
6.G 

'/. 

8.4 

327      I 

2.8 

12.2 

'2M 

21      I 

5.8 

13      , 

277      I 

.3  , 


+  30.0 
+  25.0 


+  63.6 
+106.3 

-  29.5 
+  10.0 

-  33.3 

-  57.1 
+106.9 
+281.8 
+  74.9 

-  22.2 
+577. 8 
+  49.0 
+  75.0 
+886.7 
+231.6 
+  28.8 

-  86.4 


England. 


1894-1898.1899-1903. 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


88  1 
22  , 
845 


31  •  -      64.8 

19     -      18.6 

1,960     +    132.0 


48 

2,450 

22 

45 

2,380 

19 

6.7 

2.9 

-   13.6 

19 

13 

-   31.6 

9 
810 

168 
1,085 

fl,766.7 
+   34.0 

30 

212 

13 

31 
203 

+   8.8 
4.2 

53 
28 
31 
765 

68 

28 

8 

606 

+   28.3 

-  "74.'2 

-  19.9 
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Germany. 


Articles. 


, 1894-1898. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cottons 

Explosives 

Fi  realms 

Foodstuffs  (including  bread.stuffs,  pro- 
visions, and  beverages) 

Glass  and  glassware 

Instruments,  scientific,  and  apparatus.. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  oi 

Jewelry 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Machinery 

Machines,  sewing 

Paints,  colors,  etc 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Woolens 


49 
6 
25 

489 
2.6 

1 

101 

43 

17 
359 
128 

^2 

7-2 

28 
5.3 

93 

44 
260 


1899-1903. 


57 
14 
22 
600 
1.6 
14 

333 

48 

19 
517 
313 

53 

67 

18.5 
2.7 
106 

40 
217 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


+      15.8 
+    120.8 

-  12.5 
+      22.7 

-  43.1 
+1,873.7 


France. 


1894-1898. 


.8 


228.6 
11.8 
11.7 
43.8 

154.8 
1.6 
20.9 
84.5 
50.5 
14 
9.1 
16.4 


12.2 
37 
9 
267 


1899-1903. 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


64 
6.2  , 


-I-  25.5 
-f-716. 8 


1,024 

1,179 

+  15.1 

29 
579 

2.6 
457 

-  91.2 

-  21.2 

86 
6.6 
203 
14 

185 

7.2 
177 
69 

+  57.1 
+    9.1 
-  18 
+883.1 

9.6 


14 

182 


-  21.3 

-  8.2 
+  66.5 

-  81.9 


Italy. 


Articles. 


1894-1898. 


1899-1908. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  etc . 

Coal  and  coke 

Cottons 

Firearms. 


0.6 


1.8 


264 


200 


Foodstuffs  (including  breadstuff s,  pro- 
visions, and  beverages) 

Glass  and  glassware I 

Instruments,  scieniiflc,  and  apparatus. . . 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 

Woolens 


890 


596 


26.6 


84 
54 


21 
20 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


Belgium. 


1894-1896. 


+221.4 
"-2a',2 


1.8 
27 


23 


+216.7  I 


61.7 
60.9 
49.5 


56 


1899-1908. 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease or 
decrease. 


2.2 
4 


+22.2 
-86.2 


6.8  , 


-70.9 


45 


-10.3 


+57.1 


Of  foodstuffs  Spain's  imports  in  the  first  period  were  532  and  the 
second  424,  a  decrease  of  20.4  per  cent. 

Besides  these,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  following  items,  the 
published  statistics  in  regard  to  which  are  so  incomplete  as  to  render 
impossible  any  comparison  of  the  sales  of  the  various  competing  coun- 
tries.    Only  the  figures  for  the  United  States  are  available: 


Articles. 

1894-1898. 

1899-1908. 

Per- 
cent of 
increase 
or  de- 
crease. 

Cotton-seed  oil 

50    . 
326 
53 
1.2 

96 
322 

59 

1 

+92 

Kerosene 

-  1.2 

Naval  stores 

+11.3 

Boilers  and  parts  of  engines. . . 

-16.7 

THE   FIGURES    EXPLAINED. 


Aside  from  the  comparatively  stationary  character  of  the  Ura- 
guayan  market,  conditions  there  are  very  similar  to  those  existing  in 
Argentina,  which  have  been  described  in  previous  reports.  Some 
special  comment,  however,  seems  necessary  on  certain  points,  as 
follows: 
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Foodstuffs, — The  figures  stated  above  include  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
wines,  liquors,  etc.,  but  by  far  the  largest  item  is  wine.  The  United 
States  furnishes  none  of  this,  or  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  negli^ble. 
This  article,  of  course,  comes  mainly  from  the  Latin  countries  of 
southern  Europe.  But  the  trade  is  a  declining  one  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  competition  of  the  highly  protected  home  product.  The 
United  States  is  furnishing  smallbut  increasing  quantities  of  various 
cereal  preparations,  such  as  Quaker  oats,  rolled  oats,  queen  oats,  force, 
germea,  pancake  meal,  etc.,  and  a  fair  trade  may  be  expected  to  develop 
unless  a  local  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  shoula 
be  established.  Such  a  factory  for  supplying  all  three  of  the  River 
Plata  countries  would  almost  certainly  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

T^tUes, — In  a  previous  report  I  described  the  conditions  affecting 
the  import  trade  in  textiles  in  Argentina.  These  same  conditions  exist 
in  Uruguay,  modified  somewhat  by  the  existence  of  several  Italian 
textile  factories  in  or  near  Montevideo,  which  are  said  to  be  doing  a 
successful  business,  especially  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  woolen  and 
cotton  goods.  The  existence  of  these  mills  possibly  explains  the 
decline  of  24.2  per  cent  in  Italy's  exports  of  cottons  to  Uruguay  and 
of  49.5  per  cent  in  woolens. 

Jewelry  and  clocks  and  watches, — There  is  relatively  little  solid 
jewelry  imported.  The  articles  mostly  in  demand  are  of  plated  or 
imitation  ware,  such  as  is  known  in  Germany  and  France  as  "false 
jewelry,"  extremely  cheap  and  flimsy,  but  of  attractive  appearance. 
In  watches  the  German  article  seems  to  have  the  preference,  because 
it  combines  cheapness  with  durability.  German  silver  and  similar 
cases  are  very  much  in  evidence.  In  cheap  clocks,  especially  mantel 
clocks,  such  as  alarm  clocks,  the  United  States  is  getting  a  good 
foothold. 

Coal, — As  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  England  controls  virtually  the 
entire  trade.  The  attempts  which  were  made  a  few  vears  ago  to 
introduce  American  coal  (Pocahontas)  have  been  abandoned,  and  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  prospects  for  its  reintroduction  are  encourag- 
ing. The  common  complaints  which  are  found  elsewhere  and  whicn 
have  been  alluded  to  several  times  in  other  reports,  are  to  be  heard 
also  in  Montevideo — that  the  American  coal  requires  more  careful 
firing  than  the  Welsh.  But  in  addition  to  this  obstacle  is  the  higher 
freights  which  American  coal  is  forced  to  bear.  Vessels  from  Eng- 
land^ both  steam  and  sail,  come  out  for  the  sake  of  the  return  cargo 
of  hides,  wool,  wheat,  etc.,  and  are  able  to  bring  the  coal  as  ballast  at 
rates  which  are  said  to  be  under  the  actual  c^st  of  transportation. 
Vessels  from  the  United  States  are  unable  to  offer  such  terms. 

Leather  mamifactures, — American  sales  are  relatively  small,  but 
are  increasing  considerably.  The  principal  item  is  boots  and  shoes, 
and  a  still  larger  business  could  be  done  if  more  persistent  effort  were 
made  to  accustom  the  people  to  American  shapes  or  to  make  such  shapes 
as  are  at  present  in  demand.  There  are  some  indications,  however, 
that  the  example  of  Argentina  may  be  followed  in  the  introduction  of 
modern-machine  methods  and  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  at  home. 
If  this  be  done  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  the  market  for  the  American 
article  can  be  maintained.  The  machinery,  however,  if  introduced, 
will  undoubtedly  be  American,  as  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  and  our 
manufacturers  of  machinery  will  be  benefited. 
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Eip plosives  and  firearms, — Amis  and  ammunition  for  warlike  pur- 
poses are  purchased  by  the  Government  chiefly  from  Germany  (the 
army  is  equipped  almost  wholly  with  Mausers),  but  the  United  States 
is  doing  a  fair  business  in  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  there 
are  some  recent  striking  developments  in  dynamite  and  blasting  pow- 
ders. The  extensive  sanitary  works  now  being  carried  on  in  Monte- 
video are  requiring  large  quantities  of  these  materials,  and  I  was 
informed  that  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  was  being  purchased 
from  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  1904  and  1905  will  undoubt- 
edly show  a  large  increase  in  our  sales. 

Paver^  wnd  manufcictures  of, — In  only  one  class  of  these  goods  has 
the  Lnited  States  taken  any  considerable  share  of  the  trade — news 
paper — and  the  increase  in  our  sales  is  due  almost  wholly  to  this  one 
item.  As  to  other  paper,  there  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  American 
goods  are  satisfactory  as  to  price  and  quality,  but  that  force  of  habit 
pei*petuates  the  preference  for  other  makes  with  which  the  people  are 
already  familiar.  These  are  mainly  German,  English,  ana  French, 
though  the  Italians  also  do  a  good  trade  in  very  cheap  grades  of  wrap- 
ping paper. 

Wood,,  and  manufaetures  of, — As  in  all  other  South  American  coun- 
tries, unmanufactured  wood  is  brought  to  Uruguay  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  purchases  increase  as  the  needs  of  the  country 
grow.  But  we  furnish  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  manufactures 
of  wood,  though  our  share  of  the  total  is  increasing.  Both  custom 
and  the  development  of  local  manufacture  operate  against  us,  and  it  is 
mainly  in  articles  which  can  not  be  obtainea  from  other  countries  or 
made  at  home,  such  as  office  furniture  and  fixings,  that  our  trade  is 
growing.  Germany  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  ordinary  furniture, 
but  it  IS  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  her  export  is  really  of 
Austrian  goods,  bent- wood  furniture  being  much  in  demand. 

Glass  and  ql^ismoare, — Here,  again,  the  sliare  of  the  United  States  in 
the  total  trade  is  small,  but  is  increasing  encouragingly.  The  princi- 
pal items  are  window  glass,  tableware,  and  ornaments.  Window  glass 
IS  largely  Belgian,  while  ornamental  goods  are  German  and  French. 
The  United  SSites  is  beginning  to  make  a  showing  in  tableware. 

Paints,,  pigments^  etc, — As  in  Argentina,  England  furnishes  the 
largest  proportion  of  these  goods,  her  makes  having  long  held  posses- 
sion of  the  market.  The  United  States  has,  however,  shown  a  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  her  small  share,  the  growth  of  the  vaniish  trade 
being  accountable  for  the  larger  part  of  the  development.  Carriage 
and  furniture  varnishes  suitable  for  application  by  brush  are  meeting 
with  considerable  favor. 

Iron  and  steely  and  manufactures  of, — In  these  goods  as  a  whole  the 
United  States  holds  third  place  in  the  Uruguayan  market,  being  sur- 
passed by  both  England  and  Germany.  Our  trade,  however,  snows 
an  increase  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  countries 
and  the  outlook  is  distinctly  favorable.  French  exports,  which  stand 
next  in  amount  after  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  swelled  in 
recent  years  by  demands  for  materials  for  the  port  works  (a  French 
company  holding  the  contract  for  that  enterprise)  and  the  increase 
must  be  regarded  as  only  temporary.  The  principal  item  in  American 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  is  machinery  (about  two-thirds  of  the  total),  and 
in  these  goods  our  trade  has  shown  marked  increase,  while  England's 
and  Germany's  have  both  declined.     Purchases  from  France  have 
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increased  in  marked  degree,  but  they  are  for  the  bpecific  purpose  of 
the  port  works  just  mentioned.  Agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery constitute  the  largest  items  of  '*  machinery^'  purchased  from 
the  United  States,  our  chief  rival  being  England;  but  while  England's 
sales  have  declined  nearly  65  per  cent  ours  have  increased  38  per 
cent.  A  similar  development  is  shown  in  sewing  machines,  the  next 
largest  single  item  of  machineiy.  American  sales  have  increased  75 
per  cent,  while  those  of  our  principal  rival,  Germany,  have  fallen  off 
nearly  35  per  cent. 

GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

These  facts  and  figures  emphasize  the  point  which  has  been  men 
tioned  several  times  in  previous  reports — that  the  immediate  future 
development  of  American  trade  will  depend  primarily  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  market  for  iron  and  steel  goods.  Present  growth 
indicates  that  our  goods  are  becoming  known,  that  their  excellence  is 
recognized,  and  that  their  prices  are  sufficiently  low  to  meet  stiff  com- 
petition. But  the  trade  is  m  a  peculiar  sense  one  which  can  grow  only 
as  the  result  of  distinct  effort  to  introduce  the  goods.  In  Argentina 
we  find  a  condition  of  rapidly  growing  demand  for  import  goods  in 
general;  there  is  room  for  newcomers  without  necessarily  crowding 
out  the  old.  In  Uruguajr,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  comparatively 
stationary  market,  supplied  already  nearly  up  to  the  limit  of  its  capac- 
ity, and  the  growth  or  purchases  from  one  country  means  a  certain 
amount  of  decline  in  the  imports  from  some  other.  To  oust  others 
from  a  market  long  held  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

SOME   OF  THE   OBSTACLES. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  American  trade,  but  the 
chief  ones  are:  (1)  The  difficulty  which  vessels  from  the  States  have  in 
finding  a  return  cargo;  (2)  the  natural  tendency  of  the  people  to  turn 
toward  Europe  rather  than  the  United  States,  in  their  commercial  deal- 
ings; and  (3)  the  absence  of  resident  American  firms  whose  prime 
interest  it  is  to  push  American  goods.  The  first  of  these  difficulties 
I  shall  discuss  at  length  in  a  future  report  on  the  shipping  facilities 
in  general  to  the  River  Plata  countries.  The  other  two  have  been 
described  so  clearly  andcGnvincingly  by  W.  H.  Denstone,  editor  of  the 
Montevideo  Times,  a  lon^-time  resident  of  Montevideo,  that  I  can  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  his  words: 

''A  far  more  important  and  more  difficult  cjuestion  is  that  of  nation- 
ality. The  residents  here  are  Italians,  Spanish,  French,  English,  and 
Germans,  and  natives  descended  from  these  nationalities  in  the  coui*se 
of  one  or  more  generations.  Their  sympathies,  traditions,  and  associa- 
tions are  essentially  European.  Similarly,  the  commercial  houses  are 
English,  German,  French,- Italian,  Spanish,  and  native,  and  their  com- 
mercial relations  are  essentially  European.  These  relations,  all  long 
established,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  disturb,  notwithstanding  the 
general  commercial  tendency  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 
nie  dearest.  South  America  *  *  *  is  to  all  int^^nts  and  purposes  a 
slice  of  Latin  Europe.  *  *  *  We  think  that  the  North  American 
manufacturers  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  they  expect  te  find  here  a 
market  imperfectly  supplied  in  proportion  to  its  capacities,  or  a  market 
Tnth  any  special  sympathies  toward  their  own. 
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"The  next  resource  is  for  them  (North  American  exporters)  to  estab- 
lish their  own  firms  or  agencies  here,  making  a  specialty  of  North 
American  goods.  The  present  commerce  with  Europe  has  been  ahnost 
entirely  esteblished  in  this  manner.  All  the  older  firms  of  the  market 
have  been  established  as  branches  or  agencies  of  existing  European 
houses,  or  by  European  capital  working  in  defined  relations  with 
European  manufacturers,  and  relations  which  consequently  can  not  be 
disturbed.  They  are  'tied'  houses,  and  there  are  very  few  instances 
of  an  important  house  opening  without  obligations  that  practically 
compel  it  to  receive  its  goods  from  specified  European  firms.  If  the 
United  States  wants  the  trade,  it  must  adopt  the  same  methods." 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  since  the  lines  just  quoted  were  written 
one  or  two  houses  in  Montevideo  have  made  a  beginning  by  entering 
into  arrangements  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  with  American 
manufacturers.  It  is  likely  that  a  considerable  pai-t  of  such  develop- 
ment of  our  trade  as  has  taken  place  is  due  to  their  efforts.  Another 
encouraging  feature  is  the  fact  that  an  Anglo-American  firm  has 
recently  received  the  contract  for  electrifying  a  portion  of  the  tram- 
way system  of  Montevideo  and  are  drawing  a  large  part  of  their  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States,  and  that  an  American  holds  an  important 
contract  in  connection  with  the  city  sanitary  improvements.  Such  steps 
are  in  the  right  direction  and  will  do  mucn  to  stimulate  our  trade. 

AUTOMOBILES. 
A   PROSPEROUS  TRADE   FOR   MANUFACTURERS  WHO  SEEK  IT. 

Consul  O'Hara,  of  Montevideo,  writes  that  the  automobile  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  popular  vehicle  in  Uruguay  as  a  social  and  business  con- 
venience, and  will,  in  his  opinion,  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
come  into  general  use,  particularly  if  the  present  prosperous  financial 
conditions  prevail.     He  goes  into  detail  thus: 

Prior  to  1905  there  were  but  3  machines  in  Uruguay  and  they  were 
of  French  manufacture,  while  during  the  year  just  passed  47  were 
imported,  4  of  which  were  American.  Two  of  the  American  machines 
are  now  in  use.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  manufacturers  to  introduce  their  automobiles  into  this 
country  has  met  with  persistent  opposition  from  the  dealers  in  other 
machines,  and  every  available  point  of  criticism  has  been  raised  against 
them.  This  criticism  is  having  considerable  influence  with  expectant 
purchasers  and  has  also  servedto  depress  and  discourage  the  importer, 
who  knows  little  of  the  machine  or  its  capacity.  I  called  upon  an 
importer  in  this  city,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  only  American  machines 
in  this  country,  and  found  him  much  discouraged.  He  complained 
bitterl}"  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  principals. 
He  said  they  had  sent  him  no  catalogues,  no  directions  as  to  how  the 
machine  should  be  operated,  and  nothing  to  indicate  the  rate  of  speed 
of  which  the  machine  was  capable,  or  the  amount  of  gasoline  necessary 
for  its  operation.  In  these  matters  I  was  able  to  assist  him  in  some 
degree  by  means  of  catalogues  of  other  firms  which  have  been  sent  to 
this  consulate,  but  there  was  another  feature  in  which  I  was  unable  to 
assist  him,  and  that  was  as  to  prices  of  parts  or  repairs  in  case  anv 
portion  of  the  machine  became  damaged  or  destroyed.     This,  he  said. 
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was  important,  something  his  purchasers  demanded  to  know  before 
making  an  investment,  and  which  information  was  furnished  by  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries. 

AMERICAN    FORESIGHT  LACKING. 

When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  apparent  neglect  to  give  the 
proper  information,  catalogues,  etc.,  he  told  me  that  the  manufacturers 
had  notified  him  that  they  would  provide  price  li  ^ts  of  parts  and  general 
directions  onapplication.  Thisdoes  not  comport  with  the  usual  energy 
and  attention  to  detail  with  which  the  American  manufacturer  advertises 
his  products,  and  what  must  have  been  an  oversight  proved,  in  this 
case,  to  be  very  embari'assing.  The  American  machines  sent  into  this 
market  are  provided  with  canopy  tops  and  detachable  curtains,  while 
the  style  mostly  demanded  is  the  Limousine  or  closed  body  with  glass 
front,  after  the  style  of  the  French  machine  generally  in  use  here,  and 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  professional  and  busniess  men,  who  invariably 
use  a  conveyance  in  going  to  and  coming  froni  their  places  of  business. 
My  informant  had  no  information  and  very  little  idea  as  to  the  price 
of  such  an  attachment,  and  whether  or  not  it  could  be  adjusted  to  the 
machines  he  had.  1  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  exporter 
was  not  fair  either  to  himself  or  to  his  agent,  taking  into  consideration 
the  great  distance  between  manufacturer  and  sales  agent,  and  the  great 
length  of  time,  usually  from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  necessarj^  to  secure 
information  from  the  United  States.  Everything  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the- automobiles  should  have  been  furnished  to 
the  agent. 

The  French  machines  in  use  here  are  well  advertised.  Their  cata- 
logues are  printed  both  in  Spanish  and  in  French;  the  parts  are 
explained  and  listed,  and  full  information  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
their  agents  irt  this  city.  The  same  care  should  be  exercised  by  the 
American  manufacturer  and  exporter. 

LOW   TARIFF   RATES. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  offered  a  special  inducement  to 
importers  of  automobiles  by  reducing  the  rate  of  duty  to  8i  per  cent 
on  the  valuation  of  the  machines,  which  is  usually  placed  very  much 
below  the  actual  value.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  rate  may  be 
slightly  increased,  but  owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  motor  vehicles 
it  IS  not  thought  that  the  rate  will  exceed  12  per  cent.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  people  in  this  country  who  have  ample  means  with 
which  to  purchase  machines,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  favor  is  sure  to  open  to  American  machines  a  good  market  if 
the  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  make  the  effort  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

While  the  Uruguayan  highways  are  not  available  for  long  tours 
with  comfort,  the  streets  of  the  city  and  suburban  roads  are  in 
good  condition,  and  the  climate  is  such  that  they  may  be  used  with 
comfort  and  convenience  during  the  entire  year.  The  price  of  the 
machines  usually  demanded  here  ranges  in  price  from  $1,200  to  $3,500, 
and  they  should  be  built  strong  and  durable.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  French  machine  has  been  fairly  well  introduced  and 
thoroughly  advertised  in  this  market,  and  that  the  agents  are  well 
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equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  a  vigorous  campaign,  I  have  con- 
fidence that  the  American  automobile  will  become  the  favorite  when  it 
is  properly  placed  before  these  people  and  its  superior  qualities  fully 
explained.  It  is  not  believed  here  that  the  American  machine  is  con- 
structed of  a  better  grade  of  material  than  its  European  rival,  or  that 
it  can  be  operated  at  less  expense.  This  requires  demonstration,  and 
to  have  proper  demonstration  requires  properly  printed  and  illustrated 
catalogues  m  Spanish,  and  a  full  price  list  of  parts.  These  should  be 
furnished  the  firms  selling  machines.  But  far  more  important  than 
this  is  the  sending  of  expert  salesmen  and  demonstrators  who  under- 
stand the  Spanish  language.  If  this  is  done  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
American  automobile  will  become  a  popular  vehicle  in  Uruguay. 


ARGENTINA. 

PORT  REGULATIONS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

GOVERNMENTAL   EFFORTS  TO   RELIEVE   CONGESTION. 

Minister  Beaupr^  reports  that  the  Argentine  minister  of  finance  has 
issued  a  decree  by  which  it  is  ordered  that  during  the  present  condi- 
tion in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  all  vessels  arriving  not  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  live  stock  shall  remain  in  the  outer  roads  until  the  port 
authorities  give  them  leave  to  enter,  and  that  their  entrance  shall  be 
regulated  according  to  the  time  of  their  arrival.  The  minister  further 
writes,  explaining  the  terms  of  the  decree: 

Vessels  in  the  roads  shall  be  exempt  from  port  dues  unless  by  special 
arrangements  they  load  or  unload  there.  W  ar  vessels,  dismantled  and 
embargoed  vessels  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  port.  The 
naval  authorities  are  ordered  to  remove  the  former  to  the  La  Plata 
naval  station  while  the  latter  are  to  go  to  the  Rio  Santiago  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  in  case  they  remain  longer  than  that  time  they  will 
be  removed  by  the  naval  authorities  at  their  expense.  • 

Whenever  the  marine  authorities,  for  whatever  cause,  consider  any 
vessel  entering  the  port  unsafe  its  immediate  removal  to  La  Plata  will 
be  ordered.  The  unloading  of  inflammables  is  prohibited  in  the  port 
of  Buenos  Aires;  all  such  cargoes  must  be  discharged  at  La  Plata,  the 
sheds  next  the  coal  deposits  on  the  south  side  of  that  port  to  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  inflammables.  The  conservancy  commission  shall 
see  that  inflammables  classed  as  dangerous  are  stored  in  the  open  and 
in  a  safe  place. 

RULES   FOR   DISCHARGING   COAL. 

The  minister  of  finance  has  also  ordered  that  coal  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Darsena  as  far  as  the  outer  port,  the 
vessels  carrying  coal  to  unload  in  the  Riachuelo.  Also  that  two  points 
on  the  west  side  of  dock  No.  1  and  two  others  in  the  extreme  south  of 
South  Darsena  be  permanently  fixed  for  the  operations  of  vessels  from 
the  Ignited  States.  Also  authorizing  the  port  authorities  to  contract 
with  the  German  Electrical  Company  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
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deposits  in  docks  1  and  2,  so  that  operations  can  be  carried  on  at  night. 
As  the  cranes  and  other  appliances  necessary  in  the  port  can  not  be 
procured  here,  the  Argentine  minister  in  London  has  been  authorized 
to  buy  them  of  the  firm  of  Armstrong.  Among  the  articles  to  be  pur- 
chased are  24  hydraulic  ci-anes  of  2,500  kilos,  4  of  15,000  kilos,  2  of 
10,000  kilos,  and  0  capstans  of  1,500  kilos,  and  two  fire  engines.  These 
provisions,  if  carried  out,  will  afford  some  relief. 

MARKET  REVIEW. 
UNITED   STATES   PUSHING    GERMANY   FOR   SECOND   PLACE. 

Consul-Cieneral  Cole,  of  Buenos  Aires,  submits  a  complete  review 
of  Argentina's  trade  for  1904  and  the  first  half  of  J 905.  This  has 
already  been  covered  in  detail  by  Special  Agent  Hutchinson  in  a  series 
of  articles,  so  that  a  general  summary  of  Mr.  Cole's  report,  telling  the 
story  of  the  wonderful  commercial  growth  there  in  round  numbers,  is 
presented.     He  writes: 

In  1904  the  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to 
$187,306,000  gold,  and  the  exports  to  $264,158,000,  showing  a  trade 
balance  in  favor  of  the  countrv  of  $76, 852", 000.  The  imports  mcreased 
$56,099,000  over  1903,  while  *^ the  exports  were  $43,173,000  more  than 
the  previous  year.  The  principal  imports  were  from  the  following 
countries: 


I 

Country.  1904. 


Increase  over 
1903. 


Great  Britain $64,517,000  $19,6W.00O 

Germany 24,926.000  I  7,917,000 

UnitedStates 24,474,000  ,  7,789,000 

Italy 19,128.000  4,426,000 

France l      17.110,000  4,401,000 

Belgium 9,069,000  |  3,620,000 

Brazil I        6,033,000  682,000 

Spain 4,798,000  I  1,223,000 

The  imports  by  articles- from  all  countries  into  Argentina  were  as 
follows: 


Article. 


Live  animals. 


II  I 

Value.  Article.  Value. 


4         00  I  Paper.all  kinds $4,024,000 

Food  products .13,         00   |  Leather,  in  general i  1, 411, 000 

Tobacco  and  appliances 4,          00  i  Iron, steel, et<; 42,173,000 

Beverages I    7,         00   i  Metals  and  appliances ■  6.804,000 

Textiles I  56,          00  Earthenware '  15,995,000 

0ils,all  kinds ;    6,         00  Other  manufacture* 6,180,000 

Inks  and  colors i    1,         00  

Woods 14,v.i-,iO0                TotalimportM 187.306,000 

Chemical  products ,    6,onj]00 


The  imports  of  Argentina  in  1861  were  but  $22,441,000,  when  the 
population  was  1,375,000,  or  f  16.30  per  capita.  In  1904,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  4,982,000,  or  more  than  trebled,  the  foreign  purchases  of 
the  country  increased  to  $37.46  per  inhabitant. 

The  United  States  purchased  from  Argentina  goods  to  the  extent  of 
$10,215,000,  an  increase  of  $2;089,000  over  the  previous  year.    Argen- 
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tina's  heavy  expoits  were  all  productj^  of  the  farm,  forest,  and  mines. 
Stock  products  figured  at  $105,365,000,  agricultural  at  $150,329,000, 
and  forest  at  $4,760,000. 

FIRST   HALF  OF  LAST   YEAR. 

Minister  Beaupr^  also  furnishes  a  review  of  Argentina's  trade  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1905,  which  is  blended  with  Consul  General 
Cole's  report,  as  follows: 

The  total  foreign  trade  during  the  months  of  January  to  June,  inclu- 
sive, of  1905  amounted  to  $273,349,000  gold,  which  is  15.8  percent 
more  than  the  previous  year.  Of  this,  64  percent  was  exports  and  36 
per  cent  impoi1;s,  as  against  61  and  39,  respectiveh^,  in  1904.  The 
relative  rank  of  the  countries  furnishing  these  imports  for  Argentina 
remained  about  the  same,  and  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

Value. 

Country. 

Value. 

Great  Britain 

S31,626,000 
14.267,000 
13,705.000 
10,887,000 

France  .  .     -  -  -        -  

SIO.228.000 

Germany 

Belarlum . . 
Spain 

4,266,000 

United  States 

2,7(M,000 
2,494,000 

Italy 

Brazil -- 

The  Argentine  people  are  seeking  for  the  best  and  latest  products  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  and  American  implements,  machinery,  foot- 
wear, neatly  fitting  clothing,  etc.,  are  popular.  There  are  man^ 
other  American  articles  that  are  preferaole  and  would  be  used  if  it 
were  not  for  the  delay — often  six  months — in  getting  them  after  they 
are  ordered.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  complaint  that  the  Ameri- 
can exporter  fails  to  send  the  class  of  goods  ordered,  and  as  a  rule 
demanas  advance  payment,  while  European  firms  give  long  credit. 
The  latter  difficulty  could  be  largely  ov^ercome  by  American  exportei^s 
having  a  clearing  house  here,  and  large  storage  houses  from  which 
their  customers  could  be  supplied  immediately  and  a  short  credit 
given,  as  in  America.  This  would  be  advisable  in  all  remote  countries. 
An  American  bank  is  also  needed  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  in  our  business 
through  the  European  banks  here  we  are  compelled  to  pay  double 
exchange.  All  countries  having  much  trade  in  Argentina  have  their 
own  banks  and  their  merchant  marine  except  America. 


BRITISH   GUIANA. 

INVITING  AND  PROGRESSIVE  MARKETS. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTUREIiS  HAVE  (JREAT  OPPORTUNITIES — SUGGESTIONS 

FOR   MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul  McMackin,  of  Georgetown,  covers  the  import  trade  of  British 
Guiana  in  such  a  practical  manner  as  to  be  available  for  immediate 
adaptation  by  American  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  items  in 
w^hich  we  can  compete  are  taken  up  in  businesslike  detail,  as  follows: 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  British  Guiana  from  all  countries  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  and  the  share  of  the  trade  obtained  by  the  coun- 
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tries  in  the  different  classes  aggregated  $7,380,000,  classified  as  follows: 
Live  animals,  food,  drinks,  and  narcotics,  $8,521,000;  mvv  materials, 
$498,000;  manufactured  articles,  $3,231,000;  bullion  and  coin,  $130,000. 

The  chief  articles  comprised  in  class  1  are  mules,  breadstuffs,  agri- 
cultural, animal,  and  dairy  products,  fish,  groceries,  preserves,  medi- 
cines, opiates,  tobacco,  aerated  and  mineral  waters,  malts,  and  wines 
and  spirits,  shared  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  23  per  cent;  United 
States,  42  per  cent;  Canada,  12  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  aerated  and  mineml  waters,  malts, 
and  wine,s  and  spirits  was  $13,000,  $102,000,  and  $133,000,  respectively. 
No  aerated  or  mineral  water  was  imported  from  the  Ignited  States,  and 
only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  malt  and  3  per  cent  of  the  wines  and 
spirits  came  from  the  United  States.  Condensed  milk  is  animally 
imported  to  the  extent  of  about  532,000  pounds  in  cuses  of  48  1-pound 
tins,  and  valued  at  $46,000  for  customs  statistical  purposes.  The  actual 
cost  at  shipping  port,  London  or  Southampton,  of  the  brand  that  has 
the  largest  sale  is  $3.60  per  case,  and  customs  duty  on  importation  is 
48  cents  per  case.  This  milk  is  sold  locally  at  $4.75  per  case.  Only 
1,594  pounds  came  from  the  United  States,  balance  from  United  King- 
dom. A  few  German  brands,  costing  in  London  $3  per  case,  are  also 
imported. 

The  chief  articles  in  class  2  are  coals,  gums  ($78,000,  balata,  from 
Venezuela,  reexported),  lumber,  pitch,  tar  and  rosin,  crude  petroleum, 
and  turpentine.  Of  this  class  the  Ignited  Kingdom  got  30  per  cent  of 
the  ti-aoe,  United  States  41  per  cent,  and  Canada  4i  per  cent. 

Class  3  consists  of  clothing,  linen,  cotton,  woolen  and  silk  goods, 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  hats  and  caps,  umbrellas,  carpets,  metal 
goods,  hardware  and  cutlery,  oils,  paints,  earthenware  and  glassware, 
stationery,  machinery  and  materials,  and  manures.  The  United  King- 
dom secured  83  per  cent  of  this  trade  and  the  United  States  13  per 
cent.  If  the  value  of  manures  ($612,000),  which  all  come  from  Eng- 
land, was  excluded  from  the  computation,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
percentage  of  trade  in  this  class  with  the  United  States  would  be  con- 
siderably higher. 

TRADE   LINES  IN    WHICH   AMERICA   COULD  ADVANCE. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deal  with  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  imports  in  class  1,  and  also  those  articles  in  class 
2,  as  it  is  hardl}'^  possible  to  suggest  anything  new  to  exporters;  but 
in  the  line  of  manufactured  articles,  class  3,  the  L^nited  States  does  not 
fare  so  well,  and  the  wide  differences  that  exist  in  the  imports  of  some 
items  should  be  greatly  lessened  if  an  effort  were  made  by  iJnited  States 
manufacturers  to  exhibit  their  goods  and  see  by  comparison  where  the 
differences  lie  and  conform  to  the  trade's  requirements.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  shoe  trade  is  about  the  only  one  that  has  been  well 
canvassed  by  United  States  representatives,  with  the  result  that  the 
importation  of  shoes  has  increased  from  $16,0(K)  in  1900,  when  the  total 
importation  was  $124,000,  to  $30,000  in  1904,  when  the  total  importa- 
tion was  only  $87,000.  Now  that  it  has  reached  its  present  proportions 
exporters  and  manufacturers  alike  may  well  continue  the  effort  to  hold 
the  tmde,  as  their  competitors  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  arc  endeav 
oring  to  regain  lost  ground. 
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AMERICAN   DISADVANTAGE  IN  FREIGHT   RATES. 

English  manufacturei's  are  endeavoring  to  have  the  freight  costs 
reduced  from  Southampton  to  Demerara,  and  contemplate  knocking 
off  the  charge  for  cases  and  packing.  To  manufacturers  in  some  of 
the  States  the  apparently  hign  railroad  rates  to  New  York  must  be  a 
considerable  hanaicap.  I  have  been  informed  b}r  a  reliable  merchant 
that  he  would  have  given  an  order  to  a  St.  Louis  firm  for  $1,500  worth 
of  boots  and  shoes,  but  when  the  railroad  rate  of  85  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  was  auoted  to  him  by  the  firm's  repre- 
sentative it  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  order  to  be  reduced  to  $500,  the 
heavier  and  cheaper  lines  having  to  be  omitted.  Had  similar  goods 
been  obtainable  from  a  Northampton  (English)  manufacturer,  the  rail 
to  Southampton  or  London,  the  shipping  ports  for  Demerara,  would 
have  been  $1.20  per  ton  measurement,  and  freight  from  Southampton 
or  London  to  Demerara  $8.40  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $9.60  per  ton  of 
40  cubic  feet  through  rate  to  Demerara.  Compare  this  with  the 
through  rate  of  $23  per  ton  from  St.  Louis  to  Demerara. 

THE   MARKET  FOR  TEXTILES. 

In  ready-made  clothing,  chiefly  cheap  tweeds,  $86,000  worth  was 
imported,  of  which  $29,532  came  from  United  Kingdom  and  only  $26 
from  the  United  States. 

Linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
$730,000.  Cotton  goods  represent  about  75  per  cent  of  this  amount. 
The  value  of  ginghams,  prints,  blue  drills,  brown  twills,  and  khaki 
drills  amounts  to  probably  over  $100,000,  and  three-fourths  of  this 
came  from  the  United  States. 

In  white-cotton  drills  not  one-twelfth  comes  from  the  United  States, 
although  the  weight  of  cotton  is  as  much  or  more  than  similar  priced 
English  goods.  The  make  and  finish  of  the  American  drill  is  totally 
diflferent. 

In  cotton  trouserings  and  cottonades,  size  27  to  28  inches  (nothing 
wider),  is  imported,  costing  from  7  to  12  cents  per  yard,  in  lengths  of 
40  to  50  yards. 

Gray  and  dyed  drills,  denims,  and  khakis,  27  to  28  inches  wide,  are 
bought  in  lengths  50  to  60  yards;  grays  at  5i  to  6  cents,  dyed,  go  up 
to  as  high  as  10  cents  per  yard;  denims  7  to  11  cents,  khaki  from  7i 
to  13  cents  per  yard. 

The  white  cotton  (plain  calico)  sizes  are  29  to  30  inches,  32  to  33 
inches,  and  33  to  36  inches  wide;  prices  4  to  5  and  5i  cents.  Out  of  the 
$730,000  worth  of  the  item  "linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,"  fully 
35  to  40  per  cent  is  white  calico.  The  whole  of  the  importation  is  from 
England. 

The  gray  calicoes,  27  to  28  inches  and  32  to  33  inches  wide,  cost  4,  5f , 
and  6^  cents  per  yard,  80  and  96  yards  to  the  piece;  80-yard  pieces  in 
the  better  quality. 

Oxfords  and  harvards,  27  to  28  inches,  come  in  40  to  50  yard  pieces, 
and  cost  4  and  5^  cents  per  yard,  nothing  higher. 

Flannelettes,  printed  and  woven  (about  80  per  cent  woven),  27  to  28 
inches  in  40-yard  lengths,  cost  4  to  5i  cents  per  yard.  A  small  ti*ade 
is  done  in  better  class  goods  costing  from  6  to  10  cents  per  yard. 
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HINT  FOR  AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

Cotton  ticks,  25  to  26  inches  and  28  to  29  inches,  run  at  4  to  5f  cents, 
respectively,  per  yard. 

In  fancy  prints  (calicoes  and  cambrics)  England  has  always  had  the 
bulk  of  ti-ade.  Widths  are  27  to  28  inches  and  30  to  31  inches,  costing 
3i  to  5f  cents  per  yard.  American  prints  are  24  to  -25  inches  and  36 
inches.  The  36-inch  should  be  reduced  to  the  30-inch  in  order  to  bring 
cost  down  to  the  ruling  retail  price;  30-inch  prints  costing  5i  to  51 
cents  would  find  a  ready  sale  if  the  value  was  in  proportion  to  the  24 
to  25  inch,  which  cost  4|  cents.  The  retail  purchaser  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  extra  6  inches  in  the  36-inch  width. 

Muslins,  white  and  fancy,  cost  3i  cents  for  27  inches  and  6  to  7  cents 
for  30  to  31  inch,  40  yards  to  the  piece. 

Fancy  dress  stuffs,  made  entirely  of  cotton,  cost  from  7i  to  10  cents, 
widths  28  to  33  inches,  40-yard  pieces. 

No  corsets  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Manufacturers 
might  obtain  samples  of  the  English  article  and  supply  a  similar  stvle. 
Intrinsically  the  American  has  value,  but  the  style  is  not  liked.  The 
English  corset  costs  from  $2.52  to  $7.20  per  dozen.  A  small  trade  is 
done  in  higher-priced  goods. 

Of  hose  and  half  hose  the  cotton  comes  from  England,  but  really  of 
German  manufacture,  while  the  woolen  hosiery  is  of  English  manu- 
facture. The  cheap  cotton  lines  cost  as  low  as  42  cents  per  dozen, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  96-cent  to' $1.68  per  dozen  line. 
Woolen  socks  cost  from  $1.20  to  $3.60  per  dozen. 

Cotton  undershirts,  gray  and  bleached,  could  be  developed  into  a 
good  trade  if  manufacturers  knew  what  was  wanted.  The  make-up 
and  style  of  the  American  article  is  quite  unsuitable. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  are  annuallj'  imported  to  the  extent  of 
over  $100,000,  of  w  hi(;h  less  than  $2,000  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Hat  and  cap  imports  aggregate  $41,(X)0,  none  coming  from  the 
United  States.  The  freight  from  lingland  is  $6  per  ton  measurement. 
Stmw  hats  and  hati<  njade  of  woolen  fur,  in  soft,  crush,  and  Alpine 
shapes,  are  the  ones  imported.  The  United  States  would  seem  to  have 
an  advantage  in  straw  hats,  in  which  the  saving  of  freight  would  count 
considerably. 

MANY  ARTICLES  AMERICA   COULD  SUPPLY. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  importation  for  twelve  fiscal 
months,  1904-5,  of  the  more  important  items  in  class  3,  and  also  shows 
the  share  of  the  trade  obtained  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States: 


Articles.  Total. 


Umbrellas  and  parasols $7,500       $7,300           $60 

Carpets,  mats,  and  rujfs 4, 948         4, 879            17 

Earthenware 8, 896         8, 350           188 

Gla.ssware 15, 617 

Hardware  and  cutlerj* '  66, 368 

Stationery |  31, 507 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods 18, 667 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures i  17,565 

Tools  used  by  mechanics I  10,4lLl      7,904^!     1,794 
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ArtieleH.  '  Total. 


'From  the 
United 
King- 

,     dom. 


From 

the 

United 

States. 


Agricultural  implements $27, 753 

Iron  or  steel,  galvanized,  in  bare,  rods,  sheets,  or  corrugated 22, 455  , 

Iron  or  steel,  black,  in  bars,  rods,  sheet**,  or  plates 7, 431  , 

Iron  hoop 6, 518  i 

Paper,  of  wood  and  straw 18,  »46 

Paper  and  paper  manufactures 8, 517 

Saddlery 6,048  i 

Silk  and  satin  manufactures 14, 849 

Oilmen's  stores 8, 276 

Paints 18.000 

Musical  instruments 5, 935 

Sugar  machinery 200,000  i 

Miscellaneous  machinery 66, 758  i 

Materials  for  railways 53, 000 

Barge-building  materials 13, 148 

Manures 612, 000 


?25,867  j 

11.886 

20,833 

1,621 

7,189  i 

102 

6,518  ■ 

10,587 

1.311 

6,969 

766 

5,384  1 

624 

14.867 

11 

7,039 

863 

16.984 

430 

5,817  j 

202 

177,300  1 

20.300 

36,000 

28.000 

47,656 

6,409 

11,835  1 

1,313 

6U2,000 

Agricultural  implements  comprise  only  hoes,  cutlasses,  forks,  shovels, 
etc.  No  plows,  harvesters,  reapers,  binders,  weeders,  or  cultivators 
are  used.  This  is  purely  an  agricultural  country,  cultivating  only  the 
sugar  cane  and  manufacturing  sugar  and  its  by-products  m  export 
quantities.  The  open  system  of  drainage,  which  from  practical  expe- 
rience has  been  found  the  most  suitable,  makes  plowing  impracticable. 

The  largest  business  hou.ses  here  have  home  offices  in  England,  and 
the  buying  is  done  by  a  partner  or  other  representative  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  trade's  requirements.  All  original  invoices  are  sent  to 
the  local  firm  and  all  trade  and  cash  discounts  allowed  and  remit- 
tances made  semimonthly  to  the  home  office.  In  other  instances 
drafts  at  sixty  or  ninety  days  are  made  against  shipping  documents, 
and  interest  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  date  of 
shipment  in  addition  to  the  usual  commission  of  2^  to  5  per  cent,  as 
arranged.  On  dry  goods  the  English  manufacturer  allows  a  discount 
of  3  per  cent  for  prompt  payment — seven  to  ten  days. 


BOLIVIA. 

PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER. 
NEW   RAILWAYS  WILL   OPEN    UP   VIRGIN    RESOURCES. 

The  subject  of  rubber  is  discussed  by  Consul  Mansfield,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, who  states  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  rubber  forests  of 
the  Upper  Amazon  country  have  been  exploited.     The  consul  writes: 

Rubber  is  not  produced  in  Chile  but  in  all  the  country  watered  by 
the  river  Amazon,  comprising  large  portions  of  Bolivia,  the  ports  of 
entry  for  which  are  in  Chile,  and  as  an  industry  is  attracting  theatten- 
tion  of  foreign  capitalists.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Amazon 
region  produce  the  kind  of  rubber  known  as  ''caucho,''  while  the  low- 
lands flooded  by  the  river  produce  the  '' jebe."  ''Caucho"  and  "  jebe" 
are  verv  similar,  the  only  difference  consisting  in  the  greater  elasticity 
of  the  fatter.  Hence  *' jebe''  is  made  to  serve  more  delicate  purposes 
and  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  the  diflference  being  usually 
about  25  per  cent  m  value.  The  two  kinds  of  materials  are  extracted 
\n  different  ways.     In  the  case  of  "  jebe"  incisions  are  mada  spirally 
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alon^  the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  whereas  to  obtain  the  '^caucho"  the 
tree  is  cut  down  and  the  sap  or  milk  distilled  is  caught  in  vessels  spe- 
cially adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  ^'caucho"  tree  can  not  stand 
incisions  in  its  bark,  but  in  twenty  years'  time  after  being  felled,  a 
new  tree  grows  up  and  is  ready  for  treatment.  The  *'caucho"  tree 
is  estimated  to  yield  about  ()5  pounds,  worth  from  70  cents  to  90  cents 
per  pound  on  the  spot  and  about  60  per  cent  more  in  the  market.  The 
*' jebe''  tree  will  yield  about  25  pounds  a  year  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Small  sections  or  the  rubber  producing  forests  adjacent  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon  have  been  depleted,  but  the  rapid  natural 
growth  of  the  tree  will  soon  rehabilitate  those  sections,  rendering 
them  again  productive. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Bolivia  is  of  special 
interest  to  Chile  and  to  other  countries  having  commercial  relations 
with  west  coast  South  American  republics,  for  the  reason  that  all 
Bolivian  products  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast  must  reach  the 
markets  tnrough  Chilean  ports.  The  building  of  railways  through 
northern  Chile  into  Bolivia,  under  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  cele- 
brated by  the  two  republics  in  1905,  will  encourage  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  Bolivia  by  affording  transportation  facili- 
ties for  marketing  the  products.  The  vast  tracts  of  rubber  producing 
forest  in  the  upper  Amazon  country,  which  produced  last  year  over 
50,000  tons  of  rubber,  valued  at  over  $100,000,000,  and  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  which  has  been  exploited,  oflfer  an  attractive  field  for  the 
investment  of  American  capital. 


PERU. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS. 
GROWTH   OF   TRADE   OX   THE   AMAZON    RIVER. 

Consul-General  Gottschalk,  at  Callao,  submits  a  report  on  the  com- 
mercial conditions  prevailing  at  the  opening  of  the  year  in  Peru.  The 
figures  exhibit  the  remarkable  growth  of  foreign  trade  at  Iquitos, 
a  developing  commercial  center  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon. 
The  letter  reads: 

From  statistics  just  made  public  it  is  possible  to  confirm,  by  actual 
figures,  the  substantial  increase  in  Peru's  prosperity,  which  has  been 
evidenced  in  a  thousand  wavs,  in  different  specific  lines  of  business. 
Peruvian  imports  during  tlie  first  half  year  of  1905  amounted  to 
$9,896,000  gold.  Imports  not  only  increased,  but  exports  increased 
from  a  previous  half-yearly  average  of  $8,500,000  to  $12,282,000  for 
the  first  half  of  1905. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  share  borne  in  Peru's  general  com- 
merce during  the  past  few  years  by  the  *' fluvial  port  of  Iquitos. 
This  flourishing  town  is  situated  at  the  headwaters  of  the  ^iant  water- 
way of  the  continent,  the  Amazon  river,  close  to  the  Brazilian  frontier. 
It  is  the  source  of  import  supply,  not  only  for  its  own  department 
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(loreto),  but  for  an  even  vaster  region  of  almost  virgin  trans-Andean 
country,  traversed  by  innumerable  rivers  and  rich  in  rubber,  precious 
woods,  and  minerals,  the  last  named  as  yet  being  only  very  partially 
exploited. 

Between  this  region,  locally  known  as  the  Montana,  and  the  cis- 
Andean  Peru  of  the  Pacific  coast,  rises  the  great  natural  barrier  of 
the  Andes.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  trade  of  Iquitos  and  the 
Montana  region  has  followed  the  natural  waterwa}^  the  Amazon,  and 
has  been  carried  on  directly  with  Europe  and  the  United  States  through 
Brazilian  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Thus  it  is  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  highly  prized  Para  rubber,  known  on  the  foreign  markets  as  com- 
ing from  Para  or  Manaos,  is  really  a  Peruvian  product.  (It  is  hoped 
within  a  few  years  to  direct  this  trade  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  Peru  by 
the  building  of  a  railroad  either  to  the  Maranon  or  the  Ucayali.) 
Exports  through  Iquitos  during  the  first  six  months  of  1905  amounted 
to  |l, 510,000  and  imports  to  $1,326,000,  the  trade  having  about  doubled 
since  1903. 

MINERAL   WEALTH    NOT   APPRECIATED. 

Consul  Gottschalk  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  vast  minei'al  resources 
of  Peru  are  not  as  well  known  to  American  capitalists  and  engineers  as 
they  are  to  Europeans.  In  a  long,  well-detaued  and  elaborate  report 
he  paints  a  glowing  picture  of  Peru's  mineral  possibilities.  He  goes 
over  the  ground  alphabetically,  calling  attention  to  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions and  to  the  probable  possibilities.  Beginning  with  bismuth,  he 
enumerates  more  tnan  twenty  important  minerals  that  await  the  wand 
of  capital  and  the  tools  of  the  workmen  to  take  them  from  the  mines. 
Besides  bismuth  there  is  borax,  coal — anthracite,  bituminous,  and  lig- 
neous— gold,  probably  as  rich  deposits  as  were  found  in  Austi*alia  and 
South  Africa,  so  says  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who  boasts  of  the  ability  of 
Peru  to  one  day  prove  ^'formidable  competitors  of  the  Ti-ansvaal, 
Alaska,  and  Australia."  Then,  of  course,  there  is  silver,  gmphite,  cin- 
nabar, sulphur,  and  several  other  equally  important  minerals.  The 
report  will  repay  reading  by  interested  parties.  It  is  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  where 
it  mav  be  examined  by  interested  parties. 


The  Government  of  Chile  has  published  a  law  fixing  new  cus- 
toms duties  on  small  bedsteads  (cots)  of  brass,  iron,  or  iron  combined 
with  brass,  or  of  any  other  metal,  imj)orted  into  Chile,  at  35  per  cent. 
These  are  articles  tHat  are  cleverlv  made  in  the  United  Staters. 


European  houses  unite  in  sending  one  man  into  a  foreign  market 
to  work  up  business,  and  American  houses  will  have  to  do  the  same 
thing.  A  salesman  could  at  the  same  time  represent  a  dr}'^  goods 
house  as  well  as  houses  dealing  in  boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  chemi- 
cals, etc.  When  the  trade  grew  to  such  dimensions  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  one  house  to  employ  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  its 
business,  that  would  be  done.  Consuls  are  constantly  advising  that 
tnide  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  start  by  salesmen  with  samples. 
Foreign  houses  recognize  that  fact. 
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ASIA. 
EMPIRE  OF  CHINA. 

SHANGHAI  THE  MARITIME  GATEWAY. 

COMMERCIAL    REGULATIONS — PORT   AND    CUSTOMS    CHARGES    AND    STOR- 
AGE— INCREASED   FACILITFES   NEEDED. 

In  the  annexed  letter  Special  A^ent  Burrill,  writing  from  Shanghai, 
furnishes  information  that  will  be  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the 
Oriental  trade.  He  explains  the  importance  of  Shanghai  as  a  com- 
mercial center,  supplementing  a  former  letter  on  this  subject,  and 
.  describes  methods  of  handling  goods  upon  arrival,  customs  regula- 
tions, and  other  details  that  should  be  carefully  noted  by  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  The  report  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  one 
number.     Its  publication  will  be  concluded  Monday,  March  26. 

Shanghai  is  the  distributing  center  for  central  and  northern  China 
and  the  chief  city  in  commercial  importance  north  of  Canton.  Popu- 
lous and  rich  cities,  with  their  varied  industries,  are  tributar\^  to  this 
port,  and  the  thousand  or  more  miles  of  the  fertile  Yangtze  Valley, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  150,000,000,  draw  directly  or  indi- 
rectly on  this  market  for  needed  supplies  of  imported  goods.  Through 
Shanghai  are  shipped  to  America,  Great  Britain,  Europe  and  other 

Karts  of  the  world,  the  valuable  products  of  this  great  region  and 
ere  too  is  the  point  of  transshipment  to  other  Chinese  ports.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  products  of  the  Yangtze  delta  country  and  the  valley  of 
the  great  river,  which  that  magnificent  waterway  transports  to  the 
seaboard,  is  the  handiwork  of  the  millions  who  reside  in  Hangchow, 
Soochow,  Wuhu,  Nanking,  Chinkiang,  Ningpo,  and  cities  of  smaller 
size,  all  of  which  find  an  outlet  through  this  city  in  constantly  increas- 
ing volume.  To  the  west,  northwest,  and  southwest  are  provinces  in 
which  the  undeveloped  resources  are  so  rich  as  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  which  when  opened  up,  as  they  inevitably 
will  be,  with  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  will  result  in  a  substantial  and 
wholesome  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  this  part  of  the 
Empire.  Trade  and  commerce  follow  closely  in  the  wake  of  wealth- 
producing  home  industries,  and  Shanghai's  position,  as  the  chief  dis- 
tributing center  of  China,  becomes  all  the  more  assured  beciiuse,  in 
this  development,  she  must,, of  necessity,  participate.  Manchuria, 
Korea,  and  the  coast  cities  now  draw  on  Shanghai  for  their  sup- 
plies, and  these  demands,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  will  expand  materially 
with  the  development  of  the  Empire.  Shanghai  holds  the  kev  to  the 
situation,  and  with  the  dredging  of  the  Yangtze  bar  and  the  Whang- 
poo  River,  insuring  sufficient  water  for  the  largest  vessels  to  enter 
the  port,  the  commerce  of  Shanghai,  it  is  conceded,  will  grow  to 
immense  proportions. 
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VALUE  AND  EXTENT  OF  SHANGHAI'S  TRADE. 

The  latest  complete  information  regarding  the  value  of  the  trade  of 
Shanghai  is  the  report  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs  for  1904, 
and  from  the  following  summary  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  the  export  trade  to  the  Orient  may  form  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  volume  of  business  annualh'  transacted  in 
Shanghai. 

[Amounts  in  haikwan  tuela.] 

Imports  from  foreign  countries 105, 025, 957 

Imports  from  native  ports 129, 850, 889 

; 324, 876, 826 

Exports  to  foreign  countries 51, 191 ,  801 

Exports  to  native  port« 28, 995, 633 

80,187,434 

Total  imports  and  exports 405, 064, 260 

Reexports 259, 5^4, 090 

Treasure  importecl 55, 122, 306 

Treasure  exported 41, 976, 283 

97,098,589 

Transit  trade  inward 1, 871 ,  153 

Transit  tratle  outwarti 5, 013,  767 

6,884,920 

According  to  the  custom-house  rates  for  February  a  gold  dollar  is  equivalent  to 
1.31  liaikwan  taels. 

POSITION    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

England,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan  are  the  principal  competitors 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Shanghai  market.  Great  Britain  has  a 
commanding  lead  on  paper,  but  this  is  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
all  goods  transshipped  at  Hongkong,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
country  of  origin,  under  the  system  governing  the  customs  service  of 
China  are  credited  to  Great  Britain.  The  importations  from  Great 
Britain  for  1904,  including  Hongkong,  amounted  to  t>85,583,691  gold; 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  including  Russia  in  Asia,  $13,225,858 
gold;  from  Japan  and  Formosa,  $20,310,821  gold,  and  from  the  United 
States,  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  $19,032,216  gold.  The 
figures  given  for  the  United  States  are  far  below  the  actual  value 
of  American  importations  into  Shanghai  for  the  reasons  indicated 
above.  Of  the  $85,583,(591  credited  to  Great  Britain,  fully  25  per  cent 
came  from  Hongkong,  and  of  this 25  per  cent  it  is  impossible  to  arriv-e 
at  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  to  which  she  is  really 
entitled. 

During  the  same  period  China  exported  to  Great  Britain  $18,207,444 
gold:  the  ITnited  States,  $18,889,361  gold;  Japan  and  Formasa,  $20,- 
310,S8l  gold,  and  to  the  continent  of  F:urope,  $31,326,140  gold.  A 
comparison  of  the  fore^roing  figures,  both  import  and  export  values, 
will  show  that  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  goods  shipped  from 
American  ports  to  Hongkong,  where  they  lost  their  identity  and  became 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  English  exix)rts,  the  balance  of  trade  for 
1904  was  slightly  in  our  favor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  American 
exports  to  China  for  that  period  largely  exceeded  the  Chinese  exports 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  returns  for  1905  when  compiled  will 
unquestionably  show  a  far  greater  excess.  ^  , 
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PRINCIPAL  AMERICAN   IMPORTS. 

The  principal  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Shanghai 
are  cotton  piece  goods,  kerosene  oil,  cigjars,  cigarettes,  sewing  machines, 
canned  goods,  and  flour.  Various  other  articles  of  American  manu- 
facture may  be  found  in  the  market,  for  which,  under  intelligently 
directed  efforts,  a  constantly  increasing  demand  may  be  contidentl}'^ 
predicted,  but  the  bulk  of  the  American  export  trade  with  China  is  in 
the  commodities  enumerated.  In  these  goods  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  consistent  growth  in  importations,  wTiich  up  to  1905  approximated 
within  reason  the  demand.  The  prospect  of  opening  up  the  northern 
markets  last  year  gave  rise  to  a  speculativ  e  fever  here  among  both  the 
foreign  and  native  merchants,  which  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  orders  for  all  kinds  of  commodities.  This  condition  w  as  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  importation  of  American  goods,  but  affected 
the  importers  of  products  from  Great  Britain,  (lermany,  Finance,  Hol- 
land, Japan,  and  other  countries  as  well.  The  merchants  of  Shanghai 
were  fairly  staggering  under  the  weight  of  their  importations  last  fall, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  warehouses  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  the' 
storage  of  merchandise  at  that  time  unmarketable.  The  boycott  against 
American  goods  was  of  course  a  contributing  factoi^to  the  generally 
unhealthful  tone  of  the  market,  and  for  a  time  a  financial  crisis  was 
feared,  but  the  advent  of  peace  averted  this  trouble,  for  with  it  came 
the  long  hoped  for  movement  of  goods  to  the  north.  An  examination 
of  tables  showing  total  imports  and  total  deliveries  indicates,  however, 
that  the  market  is  still  heavily  overstocked,  especially  in  American 
piece  goods,  and  that  the  return  to  normal  conditions  should  not  be 
expected  in  the  immediate  future. 

OPERATIONS   OF   GUILDS. 

The  various  guilds  of  the  vast  territory  drawing  on  Shanghai  for  its 
supplies  maintain  their  agents  here,  so  that  through  them  they  may  be 
constanth^  in  touch  with  the  market,  avail  themselves  of  favorable 
exchange  (juotations,  and  lose  no  time  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
When  there  is  a  demand  in  the  outports  or  in  the  interior  for  a  certain 
"chop,"  whether  it  be  of  American,  British,  German,  or  other  manu- 
facture, the  agent  of  the  guild  stationed  at  the  center  of  importation 
is  on  the  spot  to  buy  the  goods  at  the  prevailing  market  price  and  ship 
immediately  to  his  employers.  This  system  obviates  to  a  great  extent 
the  necessity  for  correspondence  and  is  generally  conceded  to  save  time 
and  money  for  the  native  merchants.  It  also  operates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  foreign  importer.  As  all- goods  imported  for  Chinese  con- 
sumption may  be  found  at  this  port,  the  continuance  of  this  practice  is 
apparently  assured,  although  direct  importations  at  Tientsin  (one  of 
Shanghai's  greatest  customers)  are  not  infrequent.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  according  to  the  business  men  of  central  and  northern 
China,  that  Shanghai's  tmde  supremacy  will  ever  be  materially  affected, 
however  great  may  become  the  demand  of  the  outports,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  improvement  in  the  future  of  the  transportation  facilities 
to  those  cities.  Shanghai  is  the  natural  port  for  this  part  of  China, 
and  this  fact  will  unquestionabl}'  be  recognized  by  the  great  majority 
of  foreign  shippers  for  years  to  come. 
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METHOD  OF  FINANCING. 

In  the  export  trade  with  China  the  method  of  financing  orders  now 
prevailing  in  Great  Britain  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  draw  on  Shanghai 
at  from  sixty  days'  to  four  months'  and,  in'extreme  cases,  six  months- 
sight,  all  depending  on  the  commercial  standing  of  the  importer. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  is  added  from  the  date  of  the  bill  to 
the  date  of  the  return  of  the  funds  to  London.  As  a  rule  a  docu- 
mentary credit  is  arranged  on  these  terms  with  the  banks  doing  an 
Eastern  business.  Under  this  system  a  merchant  may  make  partial 
deliveries  of  goods  shipped,  the  bank  at^cepting  pro  rata  payments,  if 
desired.  The  merchant  is  also  permitted  to  retire  his  drait  before  the 
date  it  falls  due,  and  interest  A^dll  cease  on  the  date  of  settlement.  The 
methods  adopted  by  the  American  exporter  in  his  business  transactions 
with  the  Shanghai  importer  are  so  fullj  understood  in  the  United 
States  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  them  in  detail  at  this 
time.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that  they  are  apparently  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  although  possibly  an  extension  of  credit  to  responsible 
houses,  in  order  that  they  might  realize,  in  part  at  least,  on  their 
investment  before  retiring  the  sight  draft,  might  prove  of  material 
advantage  to  the»importer. 

American  firms  in  Shanghai  are  not  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the 
native  merchants.  The  business  is  usually  conducted  on  a  cash  basis, 
and  far  more  satisfactory  results  are  said  to  be  secured  through  this 
method  than  could  be  obtained  through  the  extension  of  credits.  The 
methods  of  the  British  merchants  differ  somewhat,  in  that  they  are 
willing  at  times  to  give  credit  to  the  Chinese  buyer  whose  financial 
standing  is  well  known  or  whose  account  may  be  guaranteed  by  the 
compradore.  German  importers  not  infrequently  give  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  months'  credit  to  their  Chinese  customers,  and  by  so 
doing  have  unquestionably  expanded  their  trade.  This  method,  how- 
ever, is  not  regarded  by  conservative  business  men  as  safe. 

GERMAN   METHODS. 

The  German  exporters  are  disposed  to  assist  in  every  way  consistent 
with  financial  safety  the  houses  here  handling  their  goods,  and  they 
are  even  willing  occasionally  to  risk  Josses  m  order  eventually  to 
establish  their  products  in  the  market.  The  German  Government  has 
proved,  and  is  constantly  demonstrating,  its  interest  in  the  commercial 
success  of  the  merchants  of  that  nationality  in  China.  In  the  German 
consulate-general  at  Shanghai  a  commercial  'agent,  with  a  corps  of 
trained  assistants,  keeps  the  home  Government  constantly  informed 
regarding  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Empire,  and  that  information 
is  available  for  the  guidance  of  German  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
This  admirable  system,  maintained  at  a  cost  small  in  comparison  with  the 
good  accomplished,  enables  the  home  manufacturer  to  know  exactly 
what  is  in  demand,  not  only  in  Shanghai,  but  in  every  other  part  of 
the  Empire  where  foreign  goods  may  bo  introduced  in  competition, 
and  gives  detailed  information  as  to  price,  quality,  packing,  shipping, 
and  other  essential  points,  which  permits  of  the  exportation  of  an 
article  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  requirements  of 
the  native  consumer. 
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UNITED  STATES  WITHOUT   REPRESENTATION. 

When  a  foreign  exporter  fully  understands  the  customs,  habits, 
prejudices,  and  wants  of  the  Chinese,  he  is  in  possession  of  an  invalu- 
able business  asset,  and  this  is  what  the  German  system  operated  from 
Shanghai  is  supplying.  The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  also  required  to  assist  the  business  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  with  commercial  information,  but  no  such  system  as  that 
instituted  by  the  Germans  has  resulted.  Japan  has  taken  the  field, 
and  her  agents  may  l)e  found  not  only  in  Shanghai  and  other  treaty 

Sorts,  but  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  spreading  the  gospel  of 
apanese  trade  and  aiding  their  countrymen  to  obtam  a  commercial 
foothold  either  through  competition  or  the  exploitation  of  new  ter- 
ritory. America  has  no  permanent  commercial  representation  in 
Shanghai,  or  elsewhere  in  China,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  trade 
investigations,  and  is  in  consequence  seriouslv  handicapped  in  the 
race  for  commercial  supremacy.  Shanghai's  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial center  can  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the 
tables  showing  the  return  of  tonnage  for  1905.  These  figures  have 
not  yet  been  published  by  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  but  were 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  tne  commissioner  of  customs  for  the 
port  of  Shanghai.  They  show  that  the  total  number  of  foreign  steam- 
ers arriving  during  the  year  was  3,736,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,111,934:, 
and  that  the  outgoing  steamers  numbered  3,702,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  6,061,924.  The  incoming  foreign  sailing  vessels  numbered 
243,  with  a  tonnage  of  51,388,  and  the  outgoing,  246,  with  a  tonnage 
of  55,924.  In  addition  to  these,  the  movement  of  Chinese  tonnage 
during  the  year  was:  Incoming  steamers,  855,  with  a  tonnage  of 
976,260,  and  outgoing,  846,  with  a  tonnage  of  975,801.  The  Chinese 
sailing  vessels  arriving  numbered  322,  with  a  tonnage  of  55,424,  and 
those  departing,  315,  with  a  tonnage  of  55,507. 

In  1904  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  floated  over  2,069  steamers  enter- 
ing this  port,  494  flew  the  German  flag,  298  the  Norwegian,  171  the 
Japanese,  and  67  the  American. 

FACILITIES  TO  BE   INCREASED — STORAGE   OF   GOODS  AND  CHARGES. 

While  the  Woosung  bar,  about  12  miles  from  Shanghai,  can  not 
now  be  crossed  by  many  of  the  larger  ocean-going  steamers,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  dredging  operations  soon  to  be  begun  will  eventually 
remove  that  barrier  and  permit  craft  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  This  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  Shanghai.  When  possible,  the  ocean-going  steam- 
ers discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  godowns  (warehouses)  of  the  Shanghai 
and  Hongkew  Wharf  Company  (Limited),  (general  managers  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.),  or  those  of  the  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  which  are  situated  on  both  the  Shanghai  and  Pootung  sides 
of  the  Whangpoo  River.  When  steamers  are  too  heavily  laden, 
however,  to  cross  the  bar  at  Woosung,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
cargo  is  discharged  into  lighters  and  by  them  brought  up  to  the 
godowns  at  Shanghai.  No  extra  charge  is  made  to  the  importer  for 
this  service,  for  his  goods,  in  accordance  with  his  bill  of  lading,  are 
to  be  delivered  at  the  ^'port  of  Shanghai.''  The  steamship  companies 
endeavor  whenever  possible  to  have  their  steamers  discharge  on  the 
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Shanghai  side  of  the  river,  but  when  these  godowns  are  taxed  to 
the  fullest  capacity  it  becomes  necessary  to  tie  up  and  discharge  on  the 
Pootung  side,  which  is  decidedly  disadvantageous  to  importers,  necej<- 
sitating,  as  it  does,  the  use  of  cargo  boats  whenever  deliveries  are 
made. 

PORT  REGULATIONS  AND  CHARGES. 

The  following  regulations  are  in  effect  for  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels using  the  Shanghai  and  Hongkew  Wharf  Company's  premises: 

1.  Vessels  to  be  placed  and  remain  alongside  the  wharves  at  their 
own  risk  and  expense. 

2.  Outside  anchor  to  be  taken  inl>oard  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  berthed 
and  the  yards  braced  as  required  by  the  wharfinger. 

3.  Everv  assistance  will  be  given  to  vessels  coming  alongside  or  leav- 
ing, but  the  wharf  company  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  mooring 
of  vessels. 

4.  All  damage  done  by  vessels  coming  to,  while  at  or  leaving  the 
wharves,  to  be  made  good  at  ship's  expense. 

5.  All  vessels  must  leave  the  wharvas  or  shift  from  one  berth  to 
another  immediately  on  being  requested  to  do  so  by  the  superintend- 
ent or  whai-finger. 

6.  The  vessel's  discharge  to  commence  as  soon  as  possible  after  she 
is  moored  alongside,  and  to  be  continued  from  sunrise  to  sunset  each 
day  until  completed,  and  stoppage  or  detention  on  the  part  of  the  ship 
to  take  in  ballast  or  from  any  otner  cause  will  subject  her  to  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  75  taels  for  the  first  day  and  50  taels  for  every  subse- 
quent day  tnat  she  is  so  detained,  over  and  above  the  tariff  rate  of 
wharfage. 

7.  After  final  discharge  the  vessel  will  be  required  to  leave  the  wharf 
immediately. 

8.  No  vessel  will  be  swung  at  the  wharf  unless  the  master  is  on  board 
and  accepts  all  responsibility. 

Vessels  are  received  alongside  the  wharves  and  cargo  is  received  on 
the  wharf  staging  or  pontoons,  stored,  and  delivered  on  the  wharf  at 
tariff  rates,  free  of  rent  charge,  if  taken  away  within  ten  days  from 
date  of  berthing  (the  day  of  berthing  counting  as  one  day).  Cargo  is 
delivered  on  the  wharf  during  customs  working  hours  free  of  extra 
charge  when  delivery  is  effected  from  the  same  section  where  it  was 
landed.     The  i*ates  of  wharfage  are  as  follows: 

Taels. 
Vessels  carryinjf  Chinese  or  Japanese  cargoes  or  mixed  Chinese  and  Japanese 

cargoes,  275  feet  and  under 65 

Vessels  over  275  feet 85 

Vessels  under  300  feet,  carrying  coal  only 50 

Vessels  800  feet  and  over,  carrying  coal  only 75 

Over-sea  steamers  with  home  cargoes,  5  mace  per  foot. 

These  measurements  are  over  all.  Vessels  remaining  at  the  wharf  for 
more  than  five  days  will  incur  an  extra  charge  of  20  per  cent  (of  the 
charge  for  live  days)  per  day  or  fraction  thereof. 

FACILITIES   FOR   STORAGE. 

Public  storage  facilities  are  controlled  practically  b}^  the  Shanghai 
and  Hongkew  AVharf  Company  (Limited),  and  the  China  Merclmnts 
Steam  Navigation  Company.     These  companies  own  large  tracts  of 
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property  on  the  waterfront,  both  on  the  Shanghai  and  Pootung  banks 
of  the  river,  and  have  erected  numerous  godowns  or  warehouses  for 
storage.  The  principal  premises  of  the  Shanghai  and  Hongkew  Wharf 
Compan V  extend  for  over  a  mile  along  the  Shanghai  bank  of  the  river. 
Along  this  entire  distance  staging  or  pontoons  have  been  erected, 
where  steamers  and  other  cmft  may  come  alongside  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  Immediately  behind  these  pontoons  are  the  one-story  cor- 
rugated-iron godowns,  where  goods  are  placed  when  discharged  from 
the  steamers,  and  where  they  usually  remain  if  consignees  intend  to 
take  delivery  within  the  ten-day  free  storage  limit.  If  not,  the  goods 
are  removed  to  the  company's  more  substantial  two-story  brick-built 

fodowns,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  delivery  is  taken, 
'or  goods  so  stored  ^'landing  accounts"  are  issued  free,  unless  the 
storage  is  under  5  mace,  when  an  initial  charge  of  that  amount  will  be 
imposed  for  the  first  month.  Renewal  landing  accounts  are  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  1  tael  each. 

LIMITED  LIABILITY. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  the  company  is  not  responsible 
for  the  value  of  any  package  exceeding  2.50  taels,  unless  so  aeclared 
on  application  for  storage;  neither  do  they  hold  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  loss  or  injury  of  any  merchandise  by  fire,  typhoons,  noods, 
eflfect  of  climate,  or  other  '^acts  of  God."  Furthermore,  the  com- 
pany takes  no  cognizance  of  the  contents  of  packages  nor  of  the  con- 
dition of  any  merchandise  received  into  their  godowns.  Merchandise 
not  enumerated  on  the  company's  tariff  of  storage  charges  will  be 
charged  according  to  size,  value,  or  weight  of  the  package;  the  mini- 
mum charge  for  any  one  package  being  5  candareens.  Packages  with 
declaration  of  value  are  taxca  half  of  1  per  cent.  Consignees  are 
allowed  free  storage  for  a  period  of  ten  days  from  the  time  the  steamer 
arrives,  the  day  of  arrival  being  counted  as  one  day.  No  charges  are 
ever  reckoned  for  a  portion  of  a  month;  a  whole  month's  storage  is 
charged  even  if  the  goods  remain  but  one  day.  Although  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  these  wharf  companies  are  good  their  rates  are  high, 
and  owners  of  cargoes  are  denied  personal  supervision.  It  often 
occurs  that  goods  are  lost,  and  many  instances  of  wrong  deliveries 
upon  the  part  of  the  company's  employees  have  occurrea  where  the 
same  class  of  goods  are  put  up  in  different  sized  packages. 

Most  of  the  larger  firms  in  Shanghai  have  acquired  land  and  built 
their  own  godowns,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  a  most  profitable  invest- 
ment. Apart  from  the  consideration  that  property  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  value,  firms  owning  their  own  godowns  are  thus  enabled  to  save 
the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  wharf  companies,  and  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  rent  out  to  other  firms  such  parts  of  their  godowns  as  are  not 
needed  for  storing  their  own  goods.  Private  godown  facilities  are 
always  in  good  demand,  and  at  times  owners  of  such  buildings  are 
able  to  obtain  large  prices  for  space  in  them. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES  AND   REGULATIONS. 

The  customs  duty  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  on  all  importations. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  variation  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  safe  to  figure  on  5  per  cent  as  covering  the  customs 
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charges.  Upon  the  payment  of  this  duty  the  goods  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  port  and  are  delivered  to  the  consignee.  With  the  '"  likin," 
or  native  duty  charged  for  reexport  to  the  interior,  neither  the  ship- 
pers nor  foreign  importers  need  concern  themselves,  for  these  ai^e  paid 
by  the  Chinese  merchants  who  have  contracted  for  or  who  purchased 
the  goods  after  their  arrival  in  Shanghai.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
letters  of  inquiry  have  been  received  from  American  manufacturers 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  opening  up  agencies  here,  full  details  of 
customs  operations  at  tnis  port  may  be  of  interest.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer  carrying  the  cargo  the  consignee  sends  his  bill  of  lad- 
ing, which  he  has  previously  indorsed,  to  the  agents  of  the  steamer  for 
countersignature — that  is,  a  number  corresponding  to  the  manifest 
number  is  placed  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  it  is  stamped 
'^ Deliver  upon  indorsement"  and  signed  by  the  steamship  agents. 
A  clause  is  also  stamped  on  the  document  to  the  effect  that  no  claims 
for  damage  will  be  recognized  after  a  certain  date,  usually  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

CLEARANCE   AND  LIQUIDATION. 

The  usual  import  application  is  then  filled  out,  bearing  particulates 
as  to  the  name  of  the  steamer,  where  from,  name  of  the  importer, 
marks  on  the  cargo,  number  of  packages,  contents  (to  be  enumerated 
in  detail  if  more  than  one  class  of  goods),  number  of  pieces,  weight 
(in  piculs  and  catties'),  or  quantity  in  yards  and  inches,  these  particu- 
lars, however,  depending  upon  the  class  of  the  goods.  The  value  is  also 
specitied  in  haikwan  taels,  and  is  reckoned  from  the  invoice  valua- 
tion, including  freight  and  marine  insurance  premium,  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  for  that  particular  month  in  which  the  goods  are  imported. 
In  every  case  the  import  application  must  be  signed  by  the  consignee. 
It  is  then  attached,  together  with  home  inv^oice,  to  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing, and  presented  at  the  duty  memoranda  desk  at  the  custom-house. 
If  the  goods  are  subject  to  an  import  duty,  the  clerk  at  the  duty  memo- 
randa desk  marks  on  the  application  the  basis  on  which  dut}^  is  to  be 
levied — that  is,  5  per  cent,  0.25  haikwan  taels  per  picul,  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  applications  are  carefully  checked  with  invoices, 
however,  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  discrepancies,  and,  should  there 
be  anv,  application  is  at  once  returned  for  correction.  The  documents 
are  then  handed  back  to  the  importer's  customs  clerk,  who  removes 
the  invoices  and  presents  the  import  application  pinned  to  the  bill  of 
lading  to  tlie  import  desk.  Here  the  application  is  checked  with  the 
ship's  manifest,  and,  if  correct,  is  initialed,  the  bill  of  lading  is  returned, 
and  the  application  only  is  passed  on  to  the  desk  where  the  dutv 
memoranda  are  made  out.  The  importer  is  then  required  to  wait 
about  one  day  l)efore  he  can  obtain  his  duty  memoranda.  This  docu- 
ment is  made  out  in  Chinese,  but  bears  in  English  the  name  of  the 
importer,  name  of  the  steamer,  and  amount  of  duty  to  be  levied,  in 
haikwan  taels,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  wharfage  dues,  also  in 
haikwan  taels.  These  dues  amount  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
duty  leviable. 

PAYMENT   OF   DUTIES. 

The  duty  memoranda  and  bill  of  lading  are  then  presented  at  the 
customs  bank,  together  with  what  is  known  as  a  pass  book  (bearing 
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Earticulai-s  similar  to  those  on  the  import  application)  and  the  duty  in 
aikwan  taels  is  converted  into  Shanghai  taels,  and  when  paid  a  receipt 
in  Chinese  is  given  to  the  importer.  A  check  on  a  local  foreign  bank 
is  not  accepted  by  the  customs  bank  in  payment  of  duties.  In  the  case 
of  small  amounts,  silver  or  bank  notes  are  accepted,  but  for  large 
amounts  the  most  convenient  method  of  payment  is  to  get  a  compradore 
order  (in  Chinese)  from  the  compradore  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bank,  which  he  gives  in  exchange  for  a  check  on  the  same  bank. 
When  the  duty  has  been  duly  paid  and  a  receipt  taken,  the  receipt,  bill 
of  lading,  and  pass  book  are  handed  in  at  the  import  desk,  where,  with 
the  addition  of  the  import  application,  they  are  sent  to  the  pass  office. 
Here  the  application  is  checked  with  the  pass  book,  and  it  is  ascer- 
tained whether  the  correct  amount  of  duty  has  been  levied  and  paid. 
If  no  discrepancies  occur,  the  pass  book  is  signed  by  the  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  office  and  stamped  with  the  official  customs  seal,  which  is  also 

? laced  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  both  are  returned  to  the  importer, 
his  completes  the  work  of  importation,  and  it  onh'  remains  for  the 
Mmpoiter  to  present  his  bill  of  lading  at  the  wharf  office  and  take 
delivery  of  his  cargo.  At  the  wharf  office,  however,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  customs  examiner  who  is  stationed  there  to  see  the  bill  of  lading, 
so  that  he  may  know  that  no  goods  are  removed  from  the  godowns 
without  lirst  having  been  passed  through  the  customs.  In  importing 
goods  on  which  no  dutv  is  collectible,  the  clerk  at  the  duty  memoranda 
desk  marks  the  application  "Free,"  and  as  soon  as  the  application  is 
verified  at  the  import  desk  the  bill  of  lading  is  stamped  and  returned 
to  the  importer. 

DELIVERY  FROM   HODOWNS. 

As  regards  the  delivery  of  goods  from  the  wharf  godowns,  if  it  is 
desired  to  take  delivery  of  the  entire  lot  called  for  on  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing, that  document  is  surrendered  and  the  goods  removed.  If  within 
the  free  storage  limit  of  ten  days  no  storage  is  charged,  but  if  that 
time  limit  is  exceeded  by  but  one  day,  one  whole  month  stoi-age  is 
charged.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importer  has  no  storage  facili- 
ties of  his  own,  and  desires  to  leave  his  goods  stored  in  the  wharf 
godowns,  the  wharf  company  issues  a  landing  account,  a  document 
showing  the  marks  of  the  goods,  description,  etc.,  and  on  what  date 
storage  commenced,  and  the  rate  charged.  Blank  delivery  order  books 
are  also  issued  by  the  wharf  compan}^  and  when  the  importer  desires 
to  take  delivery  of  a  portion  of  his  cargo,  one  or  more  of  these  forms 
are  filled  out,  and,  upon  presentation  at  the  wharf  office,  the  goods 
called  for  are  delivered.  (Joods  so  stored  are  at  owner's  risk,  and  he 
must  elTect  tire  insurance  if  he  so  desires.  In  the  event  of  any  part  of 
the  cargo  being  short-landed,  a  short-landed  memoranda  is  issued  to 
the  importer  by  the  wharf  company,  and  if  the  goods  short  do  not 
turn  up  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  a  claim  is  made  upon  the  agents 
of  the  steamer.  In  the  event  of  the  importer  being  unable  to  produce 
a  home  invoice  for  the  goods,  they  are  examined  by  a  customs  exam- 
iner at  the  wharf  godowns,  and  his  valuation  must  be  accepted. 

EXPORTS  AND  REEXPORTS. 

The  shipper  applies  to  the  agents  of  the  steamer  by  which  he  intends 
to  ship  his  goods  for  a  shipping  order,  as  in  the  case  of  transshipment 
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cargo.  This  is  attached  to  a  regular  export  application,  which  shows 
the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  steamer,  and  destination,  marks  on  the 
cargo,  quantity  in  packages,  description,  value,  and  weight.  Together 
these  are  presented  at  the  duty -memoranda  desk  at  the  custom-hou8e 
and  passed  free  or  duty  levied,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  passed  free, 
the  export  application  is  so  marked  by  the  clerk  at  the  duty-memo- 
randa aesk,  and  the  documents  are  returned  to  the  applicant,  who  then 
presents  them  at  the  export  desk.  Here  the  shipping  order  is  stamped 
and  initialed  and  returned  to  the  shipper.  Tnen  follows  the  same 
routine  as  applies  to  transshipment  cargo. 

The  only  difference  between  exports  and  reexports  is  that  in  the 
latter  a  reexport  application,  similar  to  an  export  application,  is 
attached  to  the  shippmg  oixier,  and  both  are  presented  with  the  pass 
book  at  the  pass  office  at  the  custom-house.  The  clerk  compares  the 
application  with  the  pass  book,  to  see  that  the  correct  quantity  is  writ- 
ten oflf  on  the  pass  book,  initials  the  lK)ok  and  application,  and  returns 
both  to  the  applicant.  The  application  and  shipping  order  are  then 
presented  at  tne  reexport  desk  and  if  found  to  agree  the  shipping 
order  is  returned  duly  stamped.  The  jjass  book  is  prcvsented  as  evi- 
dence that  full  duty  was  paid  on  the  goods  upon  importation,  and  in 
consideration  of  this  they  are  reexported  free.  If  shipped  to  a  treaty 
port  in  China  the  goods  go  under  what  is  called  an  ''exemption  cer- 
tificate;" that  is,  a  document  is  sent  from  the  custom-house  here  to 
the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  destination,  certifying  that  import  duty 
was  paid  on  the  goods  and  that  in  consideration  thereof  they  are  to  be 
allowed  free  entry. 

TRANSIT   DUTIES. 

If  the  goods  are  shipped  to  a  foreign  port  in  China,  such  as  Hong- 
kong, Wei-hai-wei,  or  Tsingtau,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  they  are 
shipped  under ''draw back  certidcate;"  that  is,  within  approximately 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  shipment,  a  drawback  certihcate  is  issued 
by  the  customs  to  the  shipper  for  the  amounts  of  duty  paid  on  impor- 
tation. This  certiiicate  may  either  be  cashed  or  Uvsed  as  legal  tender 
in  the  payment  of  further  duties.  In  the  case  of  reexports  by  junk, 
towed  by  steam  launches  to  smaller  ports  like  Soochow  and  Hang- 
chow,  a  second  duty  is  collected  at  destination,  but  drawback  certificates 
are  issued  in  Shanghai  for  the  amounts  so  collected. 

On  shipments  to  interior  points  by  native  junk,  a  half  duty  is  col- 
lected, in  addition  to  the  full  duty  paid  upon  importation.  For  this 
payment  gocxls  are  supposed  to  be  freed  of  all  further  taxation  at 
native  customs  barriei*s  en  route. 

Cargo  which  has  already  been  passed  at  the  customs  for  reexport 
or  transshipment,  and  which  is  shut  out  by  the  steamer,  may  be  reex- 
ported or  transshipped  again  within  three  days  free  of  duty,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  customs  examiners. 

THE   MILLS   ARE   BUSY. 

Standing  on  an  elevation  overlooking  Shanghai,  the  observer  Ls 
unpressed  with  the  many  mills  in  active  operation,  which  remind  him 
of  a  busy  manufacturing  city  in  the  United  States.  Cotton  yarn, 
flour,  paper,  cigarettes,  and  silk  are  the  principal  articles  manufac- 
tured, and  the  output  of  the  various  plants  apparently  finds  a  ready 
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market.  English  or  American  machinery  may  be  found  in  most  of 
these  mills,  and  the  Chinese  have  learned  .to  operate  it  in  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  manner,  usually,  however,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
foreigner.  Thousands  of  natives  are  employed  in  these  industries  at 
an  average  wage  of  25  cents  Mexican  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  in  time 
become  good  operators.  Several  of  the  mills  are  running  night  and 
day,  and  the  natives  work  in  twelve-hour  shifts.  While  piece  goods 
have  not  as  yet  been  manufactured  here  to  any  extent,  it  is  probable, 
according  to  those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  situation,  that  this 
industry  will  soon  be  introduced.  This  will  mean  additional  importa- 
tions of  Indian  and  Japanese  cotton  yarn,  for  the  Chinese  yarn  is  not 
3^et  regarded  as  of  suflSciently  high  grade  to  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  better  class  of  piece  goods.  The  mills  of  Shanghai  are  evidently 
on  a  paying  basis,  and  as  the  market  expands,  as  it  inevitabl}"  w^ill,  the 
erection  of  new  manufacturing  plants,  financed  by  both  foreign  and 
native  capital,  may  confidently  be  expected. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK  ENCOURAGING. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  busincvss  men  of  central  and  northern 
China  that  the  trade  outlook  for  Shanghai  is  most  encouraging,  and  if 
an  American  manufacturer  should  decide,  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  commercial  conditions,  to  establish  a  branch  in  the  Empire,  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  open  in  this  city,  already  the  great 
commercial  center  of  this  part  of  China  and  destined  to  remain  its 
most  important  city.  From  here  could  be  directed  the  business  with 
the  interior — a  powerful  factor  in  the  success  of  any  entei*prise — and 
if  the  trade  should  justify  extension  subagencies  could  be  established 
in  the  outports,  always  retaining,  however,  the  main  office  at  this  port 
of  entry. 

PETROLEUM. 
PREPARING   TO   DEVELOP   NEW   FIELDS. 

Consul  Ragsdale,  of  Tientsin,  reports  remarkably  successful  efforts 
in  Shensi's  petroleum  fields.  China,  it  seems,  is  to  secure  a  petroleum 
superior  to  that  found  in  Japan  and  Russia  in  illuminating  properties. 
Consul  Ragsdale  writes:    • 

The  governor  of  the  province  of  Shensi  has  determined  to  work  the 
petroleum  fields  in  that  province,  which  are  believed  to  be  rich.  lie 
hifs  submitted  a  memorial  reporting  the  work  already  accomplished 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  in  connection 
therewith.     The  memorial  deals  with  three  points: 

Firstly,  the  test  of  quality  of  petroleum.  In  the  Yench'ang-hsien  of 
the  province  there  is  a  petroleum  well  which  was  recovered  from  the 
German  merchants  by  the  former  Governor  Sheng  Yun.  But,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  mining  engineers,  the  work  has  been 
delayed.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  memorialist  a  deputy  was  sent 
with  a  sample  to  Hankow,  where  a  Japanese  engineer,  Mr.  M.  Abe, 
was  engaged  to  come  to  Shensi  to  test  the  oil.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  oil  is  of  the  best  quality  and  the  source  a  rich  one.  Purified 
it  gives  an  extraordinary  light,  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  of 
Japanese  oil  and  equal  to  that  produced  by  American.     Lj  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Yench'ang  there  are  several  other  districts  where  petro- 
leum is  found,  and  it  seems  they  are  all  from  the  same  source.  When 
the  work  at  Yench'ang  has  been  successfully  established  an  extension 
of  the  working  will  be  arranged. 

COST   FOR  WORKING   AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Secondl}^  the  estimate  of  cost.  The  expense  for  working  petroleum 
is  different  from  that  of  other  minemls.  It  is  estimated  that  seven- 
tenths  is  required  for  machinery  and  three-tenths  for  sinking  the 
shaft,  then  no  further  large  capital  is  necessary.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  shaft  the  cost  of  obtainhig  every  picul  of  oil,  including 
labor,  instruments,  chemicals,  tins,  and  wooden  cases,  will  be  1,500 
to  1,600  cash,  thus  a  sum  of  100,000  or  300,000  taels  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  working  capital. 

Thirdly,  the  arrangement  for  the  line  of  transportation.  Mr.  Abe, 
the  Japanese  engineer,  has  been  ordered  to  go  with  samples  to  Hankau 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  and  he  is  to  return  within  fifty  days 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  factory  and  shaft.  At  the  same 
time  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  building  of  a  road  at  Peishan, 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  machinery  to  and  bringing  the  oil  from 
the  mountain.  The  road  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Yenchang 
is  rugged;  it  is  thought  that  a  light  railway  from  there  to  the  Yellow 
River  will  be  worth  while,  but  this  can  not  be  built  in  a  day.  The 
road  to  the  north  of  the  provincial  capital  has  been  opened  to  Tung- 
kuan;  from  there  to  Yenchang  is  600  li.  With  the  exception  of  Chin- 
sokuan,  the  earth  is  workable.  Officials  have  been  deputed  to  estimate 
the  cost  for  the  building  of  the  road  by  sections.  Men  of  the  field 
force  have  been  ordered  to  give  assistance  in  the  work.  It  is  expected 
that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  machinery  the  building  of  the  road  and 
the  factory  will  go  on  and  be  completed. 

OFFICIAL   STEPS  TAKEN   TO   DEVELOP  MINERAL  WEALTH. 

The  Chinese  board  of  commerce  has  drawn  up  twenty-four  articles 
for  the  investigation  of  mines  and  mining  interests  in  the  provinces, 
and  these  having  been  approved  by  imperial  order  have  been  added 
to  the  mining  regulations  sanctioned  som^  time  ago.  All  offices  in 
connection  with  mining,  such  as  K'uang-wu,  Tsang  Chu,  Ch'a  Kuang, 
Kung  86,  and  others,  shall  be  converted  into  mining  investigation 
offices  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  The  Tartar  generals,  viceroys,  and 
governors  are  to  select  and  recommend  officials  of  experience  atid 
uprightness  who  are  qualified  to  be  directors  and  engineers  of  mining. 
Tuiese  shall  make  surveys  and  make  detailed  reports.  They  must  also 
report  on  the  workings  of  all  present  mines,  whether  by  natives  or 
foreigners. 

Anyone  hindering  mining  development  or  investigation  by  private 
working  or  by  pleading  Fengshui  (the  interference  of  the  heavenly 
spirits)  will  be  punished.  Merchants  or  people  who  need  the  service 
of  a  mining  engineer  from  the  office  are  to  provide  all  expenses.  A 
laboratory  is  to  be  attached  to  each  mining  investigation  office,  consist- 
ing of  two  departments — one  for  experiments,  the  other  for  operations. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigation  on  Government  land,  excavations 
are  necessary,  and  the  cropper  shall  be  notified  to  this  effect  and  no 
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resistance  offered  on  his  part.  Should  any  damages  be  done  to  his 
products  he  will  be  indemnified  by  the  mining  office.  Full  accounts  of 
the  mineral  deposits  and  the  necessary  steps  for  development  must  be 
filed  with  the  board  of  commerce.  Three  classifications  are  required. 
If  the  mineral  is  of  best  quality,  transportation  convenient,  sale  pros- 
pects large,  coal  or  other  fuel  procurable,  and  machinery  can  be  put  up 
at  the  spot,  the  mine  may  be  put  down  as  first  class;  if  transportation 
is  inconvenient,  coal  or  fuel  scarce,  as  second  class;  and  if  the  mineral 
lies  at  great  depth  and  is  largely  alloyed  with  other  substances,  as 
third  class.  Notes  must  be  taken  as  to  which  mines  require  native 
methods  and  which  require  machinery. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODS. 
WORKMEN    ADHERE   TO  ANCIENT  TOOLS. 

Consul-General  Rodgers  sends  from  Shanghai  practical  trade  sugges- 
tions as  to  some  linos  that  we  can  not  sell  to  the  Chinese.     He  writes: 

This  consulate  receives  daily  requests  from  the  United  States  for 
commercial  information.  Very  few  of  the  correspondents  realize  the 
market  limitations.  They  figure  that  because  the  people  of  Europe 
and  America  use  certain  proauctiji  the  Chinese  must  also.  The  latter 
use  foreign  cloth,  burn  foreign  oil,  use  foreign  flour,  and  buy  foreign 
leather,  lamps,  clocks,  watches,  carpets,  sewing  machines,  some  food 
stuffs,  and  nian\^  other  things,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  yet 
a  market  for  foreign  shoes,  agricultural  implements,  or  a  multitude  of 
other  modern  articles.  Some  one  has  reported  that  there  is  a  great 
market  in  China  for  windmills  on  the  ooservation  that  most  of  the 
paddv  fields  are  irrigated  by  means  of  primitive  pumps  and  water 
wheels  along  the  canals,  and  that  the  American  windmill  would  l)e  a 
great  improvement.  But  they  forgot  that  the  Chinese  have  used  their 
system  since  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  institution  of  a 
windmill  would  cost  the  small  farmer  many  rice  crops  or  perhaps  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime.     The  rich  Chinaman  does  not  practice  agriculture. 

A  tour  of  the  shops  of  Shanghai,  Soochow,  or  Ilangchow,  cities  each 
with  a  population  of  a  million,  will  reveal  but  few  foreign  products 
aside  from  staple  commodities.  The  Chinese  carpenters,  bricklayei-s, 
masons,  plasterers,  painters,  tin  and  metal  workers  use  nearly  all 
native  tools,  differing  radically  from  ours.  In  this  day  the  use  of  a 
bow  drill  seems  curious,  but  the  Chinese  use  no  other  with  facility. 
A  market  for  foreign  wares  does  exist,  and  is  growing,  but  China  will 
take  at  first  only  in  a  small  way  of  those  things  she  does  not  seem  to 
need  in  her  present  scheme  of  civilization. 

NO   AGRICUl.TURAL  INNOVATIONS. 

In  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  entire  Yangtse  valley  there  is 

firactically  no  use  whatever  for  foreign  agricultural  implements.  The 
/hinese  laborers  in  the  rice  and  cotton  fields,  in  the  mulberry  groves,  and 
in  the  gardens  find  the  Chinese  implements  of  greater  utility  than  any 
of  the  foreign,  and  adhere  to  them.  The  Chinese  hoe,  which  contains 
a  much  greater  weight  of  metal  than  the  foreign  one,  being  practically 
a  mattock,  is,  according  to  their  ideas,  more  serviceable  in  this  heavy 
soil  than  the  foreign  implement     All  the  oixlinary  hand,  implements 
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of  agriculture  are  shaped  and  constructed  according  to  Chinese  taste. 
Agricultural  machinery  is  not  used  in  this  section,  even  the  plow  being 
a  great  rarity.  The  Chinese  turn  over  the  ground  usually  with  their 
mattocks.  It  is  harrowed  in  a  primitive  way,  and  when  the  crop  is 
gathered  hand  labor  does  all  the  work. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  strange  that  the  importing  firms  of 
Shanghai  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  carry  a  line  of  agricultural 
implements.  It  is  difficult  even  to  obtain  a  foreign  implement  for  use 
in  the  garden  of  a  foreigner  in  Shanghai.  This  is  the  present  condi- 
tion, and  to  all  appearances  it  bids  lair  to  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period.  In  the  north,  and  especially  in  Manchuria,  some  agricultural 
implements  are  being  used;  but  these  are  rather  the  result  of  Russian 
introduction  than  of  Chinese  desire.  The  statement  was  made  recentlv 
in  one  of  the  northern  papers  that  the  introduction  of  modern  agricul- 
tural implements  seemed  practically  as  far  off  as  ever. 

EXPERIENCED  AMERICANS  NEEDED. 
OUR  BUSINESS    HOUSES    IN   ASIA   SHOULD    HAVE   AMERICAN   EMPLOYEES. 

Vice-Consul  Cloud,  of  Ilangchow,  believes  that  one  important  phase 
of  American  trade  in  China  has  been  overlooked  by  those  seeking  to 
advance  American  commercial  interests  in  the  Orient — i.  e.,  the  scarcity 
of  Americans  employed,  even  in  the  few  Amerie^m  firms  doing  business 
in  the  East.     He  writes: 

The  office  forces  of  the  American  firms  in  China,  from  the  local 
manager  down,  are  mostly  Englishmen.  In  a  neighboring  business 
center  this  is  true  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  American  firms 
of  the  Orient.  It  is  also  true  of  the  leading  American  banking  insti- 
tution of  China — the  institution,  too,  that  acts  as  fiscal  agent  in  China 
and  the  Philippines  for  the  American  Government.  In  both  these 
firms  not  only  are  the  local  managers  Englishmen,  but,  as  naturall}' 
follows,  most  of  their  sulK)rdinates  are  English.  Moreover,  the  agen- 
cies of  a  large  number  of  American  firms  in  China  and  Japan  have 
been  given  to  foreigners,  mostly  to  English  and  German  firms — our 
two  strongest  rivals  for  the  world's  commerce.  In  another  instance 
we  see  a  strong  Japanese  shipping  company  made  the  agent  for  one  of 
our  newest  trans-Pacific  lines. 

Other  examples  might  be  given  to  show  that  American  trade  in  China 
and  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  our  most  formidable  trade  rivals.  In 
fact,  the  conspicuous  absence  of  Americans  from  most  of  these  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  profit  in  American  firms  is  leading  foreigners  into 
the  belief  that  while  Americans  may  be  masters  of  the  art  of  merchan- 
dising and  finance  in  their  own  land,  they  are  not  clever  enough  to 
compete  successfully  with  Europeans  in  foreign  commerce;  hence  the 
employment  of  so  many  Englishmen  in  Ameriain  Asiatic  houses. 

WE   SHOULD   SELL  OUR  OWN    GOODS. 

America  is  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the  field  of  oriental  trade. 
Our  progress  has  been  made  purely  on  the  merits  of  the  goods,  and  not 
because  of  our  business  methods.     Englishmen  sell  American  goods 
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because  their  customers  compel  them  to  do  so,  and  not  because  they 
want  to.  Indeed,  whenever  tney  can  substitute  British  for  American 
goods  they  readily  do  so.  In  the  conquest  of  oriental  markets  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  possess  natural  resources  and  shiploads  of  merchan- 
dise. We  must  know  how  to  place  the  merchandise  in  an  acceptable 
manner  upon  the  markets  of  the  East;  and  to  do  this  Americans  nmst 
be  properly  trained,  not  in  the  New  York  or  San  Francisco  offices,  but 
in  China,  among  the  people  to  whom  the  merchandise  is  to  be  sold 
and  for  whom  it  must  be  made. 

American  firms  in  China  should  bring  out  from  home  well-educated 
and  reliable  young  Americans  and  fill  all  the  under  positions  in  the 
firms  with  them,  and  as  vacancies  occur  fill  all  such  vacancies  with 
young  Americans.  By  the  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  the  personnel  of 
American  business  men  in  China  not  only  would  be  changed  and 
brought  to  a  higher  standard,  but  the  prestige  of  America,  which 
counts  for  so  much  in  the  Orient,  would  approach  toward  something 
like  it  ought  to  be.  The  United  States  has  the  resources,  the  geo- 
graphical position,  and  the  industry  to  furnish  the  Orient  with  75  per 
cent  of  all  its  imports,  but  we  lack  wholly  American  business  insti- 
tutions. 

PRESENCE   OF  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS   NECESSARY. 

Vice-Consul  Lupton,  of  Amoy,  writes  that  there  are  no  keener  busi- 
ness men  in  the  world  than  Chinese  and  none  readier  to  take  up  lines 
of  new  goods  when  firmly  convinced  of  their  utility  or  desirability, 
but  they  must  first  be  convinced.     Mr.  Lupton  continues: 

The  Chinese  merchant  will  not  be  convinced  by  catalogues  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  understands  vaguely  at  best,  and  no  foreigner  is  in  a 
position,. owing  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  Chinese  language,  to  trans- 
late the  catalogues  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  Chinamen.  Consequently, 
the  American  manufacturer  must  send  his  own  men  to  the  East  with 
samples.  This  course  has  been  adopted  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  British  American  Tobacco  Company,  dinger  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany, Swift  &  Company,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  and  a  few  others, 
witn  marked  success.  A  central  office,  with  a  stock  of  goods  large 
enough  to  supply  demands  quickly,  should  be  located  in  Shanghai  or 
Hongkong,  and  men  with  interpreters  sent  out  from  those  ports. 
Where  the  articles  in  question  would  not  admit  of  keeping  men  here 
on  account  of  the  necessarily  small  consumption,  two  or  three  lines 
might  be  advantageously  combined. 

The  expense  is  not  necessarily  great,  as  can  be  seen  from  these  fig- 
ures: Passage  to  Shanghai  or  Hongkong  per  Pacific  Mail  or  Empress 
Lines  $225,  or  by  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  $180,  or  by  Canadian  Pacific 
intermediate  boats  $125.  The  fares  on  the  Chinese  coasting  steamers 
are  rather  low,  the  round-trip  ticket  from  Hongkong  to  Swatow  being 
$10,  to  Amoy  $18,  and  to  Foochow  $28.  These  figures  are  for  first- 
class  accommodation  and  include  the  passage  of  a  servant.  Hotel 
charges  range  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  day.  Travel  in  the  interior  may 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  house  boats  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  per  day, 
or  less,  and  interpreters  may  easily  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  $25  to  $50 
per  month,  or  less. 
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MANCHURIA. 
AMERICA   SUPPLIES   ONE-FIFTH   OF   IMPORTS   OF   NILCHWANG. 

Consul-General  Sammons  supplies  from  Niuchwang  practical  com- 
mercial information  which  should  prove  of  value  in  extending  our 
A[anchurian  trade.  Our  southern  spinning  mills  should  especially  be 
interested  in  his  suggestion  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  $3,000,000 
imports  of  cotton  yarns  should  be  supplied  by  this  country.  Mr. 
Sammons  writes: 

As  an  indication  of  the  commercial  activity  manifested  among  the 
various  nations  represented  in  Manchuria  1  give  the  number  of  busi- 
ness houses  under  foreign  management  or  ownership  in  Niuchwang, 
the  present  tmde  gateway  to  this  part  of  China:  British,  3  in  1895,  4 
in  1905;  German  and  American,  1  each  in  1895,  3  each  in  1905;  French, 
1  in  1905;  Japanese,  3  in  1895,  131  in  1905;  Russian,  3  in  1900,  1  in 
1905 — Russo-Chinese  bank  being  reestablished.  America  lost  during 
the  latter  part  of  1905  the  local  branch  of  the  American  Trading  Com- 
pany, which,  I  am  informed,  is  withdrawing  from  some  of  the  other 
ports  in  Northern  China;  but  a  new  firm  (E.  A.  Sargent  &  Company) 
was  immediately^  established  to  replace  it,  prominent  Chinese  business 
men  being  also  interested  in  the  new  organization.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  transacts  the  heaviest  individual  business  of  any  one  com- 
pan}'  operating  here  and  is  preparing  to  build  large  warehouses  at 
this  port  next  spring  in  order  adequately  to  meet  the  steadily  increas- 
ing demand  for  kerosene  oil. 

Although  the  Jaimnese  in  Niuchwang  and  in  other  parts  of  lower 
Manchuria  have  many  small  places  of  business,  as  well  as  Niuchwang 
branches  of  the  strongest  commercial  houses  of  that  country,  the 
United  States — operating  largely  through  the  Chinese,  has  at  present 
approximately  over  one-fifth  of  the  average,  of  recent  years,  of 
$30,000,000  (gold)  annual  commerce  of  the  port.  This  share  of  the 
total  is  more  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  country,  and  is  made  up 
entirely  of  imports,  including  cotton  goods,  kerosene  oil,  flour,  lumber, 
canned  goods,  cigarettes,  and  sundries. 

now  OUR  TRADE  MAY  BE  EXTENDED. 

If  America  finds  it  desirable  to  buy  bean  cake  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses, raw  silk,  hemp,  and  like  articles,  the  Manchurian  trade  will  be 
greatly  increased.  At  present  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  coming  here 
direct  from  Pacific  coast  ports  of  America  bring  flour  and  lumber. 
Those  bringing  oil  direct  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  compelled  to 
return  empty  handed  or  seek  a  cargo  elsewhere.  This  state  of  affairs 
discourages  direct  shipments  and  increases  freight  rates.  Accordingly, 
in  the  hope  of  ultimately  securing  a  return  cargo  for  American  ships 
that  visit  this  port,  1  have  sent  samples  of  Manchurian  bean  cake  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Southern  California  for  expert  examination, 
and  have  arranged  with  local  merchants  to  send  samples  of  other 
staples  to,  or  communicate  with,  American  manufacturers,  shipping 
and  commission  houses,  etc. 

If  American  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn  succeed  in  entering  this 
market  America's  share  of  the  total  commerce  of  Manchuria  will  be 
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greatly  increased,  as  the  cotton-yarn  imports  of  this  port  aggregate 
approximately  $3,000,000,  gold,  annually. 

THK   FOREIGN    POPULATION. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  various  nations  is  somewhat  shown 
by  their  respective  national  representatives  now  residing  here,  as  fol- 
lows: Americans  20,  Austrians  12,  British  176,  Danes  1,  French  54, 
German  17,  Japanese  7,408,  Norwegians  4,  Russians  2,  Swedes  5.  The 
oldest  continuous  foreign  resident  of  Manchuria  is  a  native  of  Massa- 
(^husetts,  Capt.  A.  L.  K.  Smith,  who  came  to  Niuchwang  as  a  pilot  41 
years  ago  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  competent  pilots  in  North  China. 
There  are  no  American  missionaries  in  this  part  of  (^hina.  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  protestant,  and  the  French  Catholic  missionaries 
occupy  the  field  almost  entirely  and  are  scattered  throughout  the  inte- 
rior with  headquarters  at  this  port.  No  figures  are  ventured  regard- 
ing the  Japanese  civil  population  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny.  At  the 
former  place  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  1,000  Japanese  residents 
several  months  ago  in  addition  to  1,400  who  were  classed  as  laborei-s 
attached  to  the  navy -yard.  In  the  meantime  many  more  have  arrived 
at  both  places. 

At  Dalny  a  considerable  quantity  of  Japanese  goods  is  landed  and 
shipped  inland  over  that  part  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  that  is 
controlled  by  the  Japanese  upon  which,  at  present,  no  import  duty  is 
collected.  This  kina  of  merchandising  has  brought  numerous  Japa- 
nese traders  into  the  Japanese  war  zone,  under  Japanese  military 
supervision  and  regulations. 

RESTRICTIONS  REMOVED  AT   PORT  ARTHUR. 

The  Department  of  State  is  informed  by  the  American  legation  at 
Tokyo,  under  date  of  January  18,  that  permission  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Japanese  Government  for  American  citizens  who  have  been 
obliged  to  remove  from  Port  Arthur  or  Dalny,  leaving  their  property 
behind,  to  visit  those  places  or  to  send  their  representatives  there  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  or  identifying  their  propertv.  The  charg6 
also  informs  the  State  Department  that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
decided  to  remove  all  restrictions  at  these  points,  and  that  the  military 
commander  of  the.  Kwantung  would  issue  new  regulations  within  a 
short  time.  When  these  regulations  are  issued  the  Japanese  war 
department  would  be  ready  to  grant  the  long-sought  permits,  upon 
application  to  the  foreign  office. 

VALUABLE   COM.   MINES. 

The  coal  mines  of  Manchuria  are  described  b}"  the  Belgian  consul  at 
Tientsin.  The  Russians  did  not  achieve  success  in  the  mines  they 
opened  at  Yentai,  and  abandoned  them  in  favor  of  mines  at  Fuchung, 
situated  east  of  Mukden,  on  the  Hung-Ho,  which  Mr.  Tanaka,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  mines  at  Tokio,  states  are  very  rich  in  coal.  Their 
value  has  been  estimated  at  $150,000,000  to  $250,000,000.  From  bor- 
ings carried  out  b}'  the  Japanese  it  appears  that  in  one  part  of  the 
Fuchung  district  the  layers  of  coal  are  100  feet  thick  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. A  sample  of  inferior  Manchurian  coal  recently  analyzed  at  Tokio 
was  declared  to  be  superior  to  the  first  quality  Japanese  coal.       , 
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JAPAN. 

NEW   INDUSTRIES. 
TEXTILE   MILLS  PROSPEROUS — NEW   FACTORIES  PROJECTED. 

Consul-General  Miller  forwards  from  Yokohama  a  report  on  the 
profitable  results  of  textile  manufacturing  and  banking  in  Japan  dur- 
ing 1906,  with  notes  of  proposed  industries.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary: 

Last  year  the  yarn  market  was  very  favorable,  and  every  spinning 
company  in  the  country  made  enormous  profits.  As  there  are  indica- 
tions of  3^et  greater  prosperity,  many  mills  have  undertaken  the 
increase  of  their  spindles.  At  the  end  of  last  j^ear  there  were  49 
spinning  mills  in  Japan,  the  spindles  aggregating  1,330,000  and  pro- 
diicing  905,537  bales  of  yarn,  an  increase  of  210,324  bales  over  1904. 
The  number  of  operatives  in  1905  were  12,811  males  and  58,634 
females,  earning  averages  of  17  and  11  cents  per  day.  The  Fuji  Spin- 
ning Company's  profits  for  the  last  half  of  1905  was  $405,000  gold, 
and  a  semiannual  dij  idend  of  10  per  cent  was  declared.  The  company 
decided  to  increase  its  capital  by  $1,200,000  for  the  extension  of  mills. 
The  directors  of  the  Amagasaki  Spinning  Company  have  decided  to 
increase  the  spindles  by  20,000.  Another  company  has  decided  to 
establish  a  mill  at  Shanghai,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

Cotton  weaving  also  made  great  strides  in  Japan  last  year.  In  the 
preceding  3^ear  only  9  spinning  mills  were  engaged  in  weaving,  with 
5,000  looms,  the  number  increasing  to  7,472  looms  bv  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1905.  The  production  of  cloth  la.st  year  was  60^000,000  yards.  Of 
the  spinning  mills  which  have  just  begun  weaving  the  Tsushima,  Chita, 
and  Nagoya  companies  are  fitting  looms  for  weaving  narrow  cloth  for  the 
markets  in  Formosa  and  Korea.  The  200  looms  now  being  worked  in 
the  Kanegafuchi  mill  are  an  experiment,  the  object  being  to  determine 
the  best  \n  machiner3\  The  project  is  to  install  several  thousand 
looms.  The  production  of  cotton  trloth  is  rapidly  increasing.  Fears 
were  entertained  by  yarn  manufacturers  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  would  glut  the  market  with  yarn,  but  these  fears 
have  been  altogether  dispelled.  It  is  now  feared  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  sufficient  yarn  can  not  be  supplied  to  China  and  the 
home  market,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the  weav- 
ing industry'  than  in  the  addition  of  spindles. 

BANKING   PROFITS. 

The  six  principal  banks  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka  show  fine  profits  for 
the  last  half  of  1905.  The  capital  of  the  Mitsui  bank  is  $2,500,000, 
in  addition  to  $3,200,000  reserves,  and  $130,000  surplus  from  previous 
account.  Their  six  months'  profits  were  at  the  rato  of  13  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  Yasuda  bank's  capital,  including  reserves,  is  $1,630,000, 
on  which  they  earned  14  per  cent.  The  Mitse  Bishi  l«nk  has 
$1,572,000  capital  and  reserves,  on  which  they  cleared  19  per  cent. 
The  Sumitomo  bank  cleared  17  per  cent  on  $1,810,000  capital  and 
reserves.  The  Konoike  bank  made  10  per  cent  on  its  $1,346,000. 
Finally,  the  Yamaguchi  bank  cleared   11   per  cent  per  annum  on 
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$759,000  capital,  reserves,  and  surplus.     But  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  actual  banking  profits  are  far  greater. 

LARGE  INDUSTRIAL  CONCERNS  ORGANIZED. 

Several  new  industries  are  about  to  be  established  in  Japan.  One 
of  these  is  the  Toyo  Paper  Mill  Company,  of  Osaka,  which  has  chosen 
a  factory  site  on  the  Kanzaki  River,  and  will  manufacture  rice  paper. 
The  Ishigari  Colliery  Company,  capital  $7,500,000,  has  been  formed 
to  establish  coal  mining  in  Hokkaido  Province,  and  build  a  railroad 
to  and  coal  terminal  at  the  coast,  where  a  harbor  will  be  established  to 
accommodate  vessels  of  10,000  tons.  They  expect  to  handle  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  large  steel 
foundry  near  Kokura,  and  the  Sumitomo  steel  foundry  at  OsaEa  is  to 
be  extended.  All  this  industrial  activity  ought  to  mean  some  orders 
for  improved  American  machinery. 

TIMBER. 
VALUABLE   HARD  WOODS   IN    HAKKAIDO  ISLAND. 

Consul-General  Miller  also  furnishes  an  interesting  report  on  the 
timber  industry  in  Hakkaido  Island,  which  is  the  northern  island 
of  Japan.  He  says  that  many  of  the  samples  he  has  seen  are  ver}'^ 
attmctive,  susceptible  to  high  polish,  and  are  used  in  Japan  for  furni- 
ture and  for  interior  finish  in  houses.  He  believes  that  a  good  trade 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hakkaido  could  be  built  up  by  utilizing 
ships  that  are  bringing  fish  from  Alaska  to  Japan  to  carry  timber  as 
return  cargo.  For  cars,  furniture,  and  interior  finish,  the  Consul- 
General  says,  the  oak,  curly  ash,  birds-eye  maple,  and  other  fancy 
woods  are  well  suited,  and  he  believes  these  would  be  highly  appreci- 
ated on  the  Pacific  coast.     His  report  follows: 

The  possibilities  of  the  lumber  business  in  this  part  of  Japan  was 
early  recognized  by  the  first  foreigners  coming  to  Hakodate,  and  as 
far  back  as  18(>2  Captain  Blakiston,  well  known  for  his  scientific 
works  on  the  island  of  Yezzo,  arrived  at  Hakodate  with  the  bark 
Aklndo  from  England,  having  on  board  a  complete  sawmill  plant, 
which  was  at  once  put  into  operation  and  the  output  of  which  was 
exported  to  Shanghai  and  other  Chinese  ports.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  all  the  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  had  been 
cut,  and  the  opposition  of  the  native  officials  made  it  impossible  to 
obtain  regular  supply  of  timber  for  the  mill,  so  that  about  1868 
Captain  Blakiston  disposed  of  his  plant  to  some  Japanese. 

HARD   WOOD   FOR   SLEEPERS. 

Notwithstanding  the  whole  island  was,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  yet, 
covered  with  valuable  forests,  nothing  was  done  to  exploit  these  until 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  a  demand  arose  in  China  for  railway  sleep- 
ers, and  in  a  few  years  there  was  seen  the  curious  spectacle  of  huge 
oak  trees,  ash,  maple,  and  other  hard-wood  trees,  all  valuable,  being 
cut  down  and  turned  into  mil  way  sleepers  and  firewood.  How  much 
valuable  timber  has  been  and  is  still  being  wasted  for  this  purpose  it 
is  impossible  to  compute,  but  the  value  of  the  sleepers  exported  from 
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thin  island  during  1904  was  nearly  2,000,000  \'en,  and  they  contained 
over  100,000.000  feet  B.  M.  of  timber,  80  per  cent  of  which  was  hard 
wood.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
reaction  has  set  in  against  using  the  more  valuable  timber  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  being  realized  that  there  are  other  markets  for  the 
same,  and  this,  together  with  the  rise  in  price  as  the  cutting  of  timber 
is  becoming  more  remote  from  the  railroads  that  transport  to  the 
seaports,  will  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  time  raise  the  price  to  a  figure 
that  it  will  no  longer  pay  to  use  the  better  class  of  lumber  for  railway 
sleepers,  etc. 

SUPERIORITY    AND   ABUNDANCE   OF   OAK. 

The  principal  timber  on  the  island  is  at  present  and  always  will  be 
oak.  The  trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  but  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  ground  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  large  pieces.  The  usual  sizes  are 
from  12  to  36  inches  square  and  from  8  to  30  feet  long.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  eastern  oak 
in  the  United  States.  The  next  in  importance  is  ash,  of  w^hich 
there  are  about  12  different  varieties,  and  2  of  which  are  speciall}- 
sought  for  at  present;  one  called  by  the  Japanese  "tamomoku,"  a 
beautiful  kind  of  curly  a^h,  and  another  called  ''*tamo  chichimi," 
which  has  a  wavy  grain,  both  of  which  are  now  used  by  railway  car 
builders  in  Japan  for  panels,  etc. 

There  are  some  10  varieties  of  maple,  one  of  w^hich  is  a  beautiful 
bird's-eye  maple,  known  as  ^'  itaya-moku,''  and  another,  with  a  flowery 
gi-ain,  known  as  ''hana-itava.''  Following  the  maples  in  importance 
IS  a  wood  called  sen,  which  is  largely  shipped  to  Tokyo,  Yokohama, 
and  other  ports  in  southern  Japan,  where  it  is  used  m  making  for- 
eign furniture,  for  which  it  is  very  well  adapted,  as  it  gives  a  good 
polish,  does  not  warp,  and  is  quite  hard  and  lasts  well.  This  wood  and  the 
ash  before  mentioned  come  in  larger  logs  than  any  other  on  this 
island,  running  up  to  48  inches  in  square  logs.  "'Katsura'"'  is  a  specie 
of  cedar,  of  wnicn  there  are  several  kinds,  one  of  which,  red  ''kat- 
sura,"  would  be  excellent  for  cigar  boxes. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  woods  on  Hokkaido  Island  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  Americans,  and  in  regard  to  quantities  it 
would  be  no  trouble  to  get  in  sijuare  logs  the  following  amounts  per 
annum,  the  figures  representing  board-measure  feet: 

Oak,  5,000,000;  ash,  1,500,000;  maple  (hana  ita),  500,000;  sen, 
1,500,000;  katsura,  1.000,000;  curly  ash,  100,000;  wavy  ash,  100,000; 
bird's-eye  maple,  100,000. 

MARKET   FOR   SALMON. 
DRY-SAl.TED   WANTED   IN    JAPAN — HINTS   TO   SHIPPERS. 

Consular  Agent  King,  of  Hakodate,  reports  there  is  a  good  market 
for  dry-salted  salmon  'in  Japan.  In  making  shipments  the  following 
suggestions  nmst  be  followed  })v  shippers  if  they  expect  to  receive 
full  market  price  for  their  goods: 

The  salmon  should  arrive  in  Japan  by  December  1.  Most  of  these 
fish  are  used  among  the  Japanese  for  New  Year's  presents.  After 
the  New  Year  the  price  invariably  declines  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  for 
a  month  or  two  are  difticult  to  dispose  of,  as  the  consumers  always 
stock  up  before  the  New  Year.  r^^^^T^ 
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The  salmon  should  weigh  not  less  than  5  pounds  when  thoroughly 
cured.  They  should  be  free  from  spots,  which  are  usually  found  on 
the  salmon  if  caught  in  fresh  or  brackish  water.  No  Japanese  would 
think  of  giving  a  salmon  with  red  and  black  spots  to  a  friend  for  a 
New  Year's  present,  and  spotted  tish  never  realize  more  than  half  the 
price  obtainable  for  clean,  white  tish.  The  salmon  should  be  split  up 
the  belly  and  should  be  salted  with  fine  salt.  Coarse  salt  always  tears 
the  flesh  of  the  tish  when  being  rubbed  in.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  salmon  are  not  oversalted. 

While  the  price  of  salmon  will  probably  be  lower  this  year,  the 
war  being  tinished,  Japanese  vessels  will  be  able  to  resume  fishing 
operations  in  Saghalin  and  Kamchatka,  yet,  if  the  above  advice  be 
closely  followed,  shippers  will  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  the 
results  they  will  obtain. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  EMPIRE'S  TRADE. 

A   PEOPLE  WHO   MAKE   ENORMOUS   PURCHASES — VALUE   of   FOREIGN 

COMMERCE. 

Of  all  Asiatic  countries  there  are  few  which  offer  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  than  does  British  India,  with  its  1,800,000  square  miles 
of  area  and  300,000,000  people.  The  demand  is  for  modern  machin- 
ery, tools,  implements,  and  other  appliances  with  which  to  cultivate 
the  fields  and  weave  its  fibrous  products  into  cloth,  that  the  wants  of 
the  people  may  be  readily  supplied.  (Jreat  strides  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  building  canals  and  extending  irrigation  methods. 
The  vegetation  of  India  is  as  varied  as  its  soil  and  climate.  Rice  is 
the  chief  article  of  food,  and  is  raised  in  great  quantities.  Wheat, 
maize,  and  other  grains  are  also  produced.  Cotton  is  grown,  and 
sugar  cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  jute,  and  silk  are  leading  arti- 
cles of  export.  Consul-General  Patterson,  of  Calcutta,  furnishes  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Empire's  trade  as  follows: 

The  foreign  trade  of  British  India  for  the  tiscal  vear  ended  March 
31,  1905,  amounted  to  $791,785,52:3,  against  $749,79^,746  for  the  fiscal 
year  1904.  The  imports  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to 
$298,577,780,  an  increase  of  $34,198,968  over  those  of  1904;  exports 
of  Indian  products  to  $493,207,743,  an  increase  of  $7,794,809  over 
those  of  1904,  an  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  1905  of  $41,993,777. 
The  total  trade  of  British  India,  including  imports,  exports,  reex- 
ports, and  gold  and  silver  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1904, 
and  1905  was  as  follows: 

I  Imports.  I  Expf)rts. 

Description.  i        -^-    -    -  -         _    L    ^ 

I  1904.         '  1905.  1904.         i  1906. 

Merchandise '  8275,166,762  i  §309,369,881  |  $485,412,934  '  $493,207,743 

Gold 65, 305. 532  '      69, 798, 318  ,       12, 335, 886  .  11,83.>,  485 

Silver 29,238,804  |      35,889,776  1        7,062,732  1  13,699,523 

Reexport* 10,787,950  |  10,792,101 

Total 369,711,098       415,057,975!    515,599,500  |      529,534,852 
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The  imports  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics  in  1905  increased  in  value 
22.7  per  cent  and  exports  of  raw  cotton  decreased  28  per  cent.  The 
value  of  piece  goods  was  $20,064,000  greater  than  in  1904.  The  im- 
ports of  other  textile  manufactures  were  beyond  all  precedent,  silks 
increasing  by  15.5  per  cent,  and  woolens  42.5  per  cent.  The  value  of 
all  yarns  and  textile  fabrics  reached  the  sum  of  $139,45(5,000,  an 
increase  of  23.4  per  cent  over  1904,  and  representing  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  of  merchandise.  Among  the  other  articles  of  im- 
port sugar,  hardware,  metals,  and  machinery  reached  the  highest  point 
ever  recorded  in  British  Indian  history. 

LARGE  EXPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  economic  struc- 
ture of  India  rests.  The  raw  produce  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured form  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  country.  The 
chamcteristic  feature  of  the  trade  of  1905  is  the  unparalleled  exports  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  cereals.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  rice 
increased  in  value  $22,336,000,  and  of  all  other  gmin  $27,232,000. 
Estimated  by  value  the  exports  of  raw  jute,  raw  skins,  raw  wool, 
cotton  manufactures,  jute  manufactures,  and  tea  are  the  highest  ever 
recorded  hero.  Among  other  articles  there  were  decreases  in  the 
exports  of  spices,  indigo,  vegetable  oil,  raw  silk  and,  dressed  skins. 

The  imp)orts  and  exports,  by  classes,  for  the  years  ended  March  31, 
1904  and  1906,  were  as  follows: 


Imports.  ExporlM. 

CIrjm. 


1904.  1905.  1904.  1905. 


Animals $1,739,703  1      $1,896,W0   

Articles  of  food  and  drink 37.937.685  41,876,738     $143,072,856      $169,777,746 

Metalfl.  and  manufactures  of 53,129,981  I      M, 977, 351  ' 1 

Chemicals,  drugs,  medicines,  etc 8, 923, 585  1  8, 973, 148  ;      41, 622, 920  89, 925. 572 

Oil 11,476,619        11,032,022  ' ' 

Raw  materials  and  unmanufactured  articles.  12,616,737  1  13,516,960      200,556,812,      183,668,853 

Articles  manufactured   and   partly  manu-                          I  I 

factured ,  149,343,450  177,096,822        88,461,746          93,829,221 


IMPORTS  OF   MERCHANDISE. 

British  India  has  made  rapid  progress  in  its  import  trade  during  the 
past  twenty-tive  years,  as  the  value  of  imports  nearly  doubled  during 
this  period.  Articles  manufac*tured  and  partly  manufactured  showed 
the  largest  increase — $27,753,372  more  than  the  year  1904.  The  Lan- 
cashire cotton  trade,  which  supplies  the  Indian  market,  showed  unpar- 
alleled activity  during  the  fiscal  year  1905.  The  long  period  of  depres- 
sion caused  by  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  the  raw  material  came  to 
an  end,  with  the  certaintv  of  an  abundance  of  American  cotton  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  revival  began  in  June,  1904.  In  a  short  time 
machinery  and  work  people  were  in  full  employment,  contracts  were 
entered  into,  exceeding  in  amount  and  length  of  time  for  delivery  any- 
thing experienced  for  many  years.  As  a  result,  trade  rejoicea  in  a 
spell  of  great  prosperity. 

The  recovery  of  the  trade  in  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  ample  purchas- 
ing powers  provided  by  years  of  agricultural  prosperity,  caused  an 
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advance  in  this  class  of  goods  of  23.2  per  cent.  The  imports  of  piece 
goods  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  were:  Shirtings,  709,850,000  yards; 
chadars,  dhutis.  sans,  and  scarves,  650,860,000  yards;  jaconets, 
120,640,000  yards;  mulls,  165,480,000  yards;  drills,  jeans,  and  sheet- 
ings, 316,500,000  yards;  and  all  other  piece  goods,  128,100,000  yards. 
Of  the  other  principal  manufactured  and  partially  manufactured 
articles  imported  into  British  India  during  the  year  under  review, 
the  values  of  the  following  are  given:  Apparel,  mcluding  boots  and 
shoes,  $6,474,236;  arms  and  ammunition,  $901,508;  books  and  printed 
matter,  $1,022,638;  building  materials,  $1,129,832;  carriages  and 
carte,  $1,760,673;  clocks  and  watches,  $615,640;  earthenware  and 
porcelain,  $938,180;  glass  and  glassware,  $3,602,272;  scientific  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  $1,560,999;  jewelrv  and  gold  and  silver  plate, 
$559,408;   leather  and  leather  goods,  $807,014;   matches,  $1,566,409; 

C*  ate,  colors,  and  painters'  materials,  $1,501,431;  paper  and  paste- 
rd,  $2,059,932;  parts  of  ships,  $799,360;  soap,  $871,585;  stationery, 
$1,176,915;  tea  cheste,  $667,689,  and  toys  and  requisites  for  games, 
$887,687.  Over  68  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  consiste  of  cotton, 
metals,  metal  ware,  machinery,  railway  material,  sugar,  and  petroleum. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  importe  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  show  an  increase  in  1905 
over  the  previous  year  of  $3,739,053.  Sugar  accounts  for  nearly  53 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  this  class,  having  reached  second  place 
among  the  general  tables  of  Indian  importe,  cotton  piece  goods  taking 
the  lead.  Practically  no  raw  su^r  is  imported  into  the  country,  but 
about  34,000  tons  of  sugar  were  imported  in  1904-5  for  refining,  five- 
sixths  being  shipped  to  Calcutta,  where  it  was  classed  as  refined  sugar 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  partially  refined  and  crystallized.  The  remain- 
der was  received  at  Madras  and  was  classed  as  unrefined  sugar.  Java 
has  rushed  to  the  front  and  now  occupies  the  first  place  as  a  direct 
exporter  of  sugar  to  India. 

Under  provisions,  numerous  articles  are  in<duded.  The  value  of  the 
importe  of  provisions  amounted  to  $6,930,500,  an  increase  of  nearly  7 
per  cent  over  1904.  The  quantity  of  salt  imported  was  486,980  tons, 
an  increase  of  9  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  but  this  provided 
slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  (juantity  consumed,  the  balance 
bemg  produced  in  India.  The  quantity  of  spirits,  wines,  and  malt 
liquors  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  5,910,526  gallons, 
of  which  4,607,530  gallons  were  beer;  589,474  gallons  whisky',  372,723 
gallons  brandy;  76,131  gallons  gin;  70,609  gallons  rum,  and  194,059 
gallons  all  other  kinds.  Of  the  beer  imported  93  per  cent  was  from  the 
U  nited  Kingdom.  The  following  gives  the  value  of  the  importe  of  arti- 
cles of  food  and  drink  into  British  India  during  the  fiscal  vears  1904 
and  1905: 


'     Year  ended  March  31—    i'  |    Year  ended  March  31— 

Articles. -j '  Articles. 


1904.         I         1905. 


Sugar S18,9W,476 

Provl8l«»n8 6,487,297 

Liquors ,        6,847,405 


$22,088,742  Spices. 
6,930,555  Salt... 
6,996,714      Tea  ... 


1904.       1906. 


$2,630,451  I   $3,303,636 

2,038,133  I    2,276.153 

666,631  606,724 
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BIG  METAL  TRADE   SUSTAINED. 

The  imports  of  metals  and  manufactures  of  metals  in  1905  amounted 
to  605,869  tons,  valued  at  $29,912,000,  as  compared  with  496,623  tons, 
valued  at  $29,744,000,  in  1904.  About  22  per  cent  of  the  total  value  is 
copper,  and  65.8  per  cent  is  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  quan- 
tity of  iron  and  steel  imported  was:  Iron,  257,580  tons;  steel,  211,581 
tons.  The  value  of  machinery  and  millwork  imported  was  $12,880,000, 
being  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  1904.  The  value  of  railway 
material  imported  was  $17,968,000.  The  imports  of  haixiware  and 
cutlery^,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


ArtioiP*  Year  ended 

^^^^^'  I  March  31. 


Articles. 


Cutlery 

Agricultural  implements  . 
Enameled  ironware 


Year  ended 
March  31. 


$478,539   ,  Sewing  machines $322,120 

251, 384  j I  Hardware,  unspecified 5, 708, 191 

544, 261   ;  Tools  and  other  implements i  362, 688 

I'  I 


AMERICAN  RAW  COTTON   PURCHASED. 

The  value  of  chemicals  imported  increased  from  $1,788,000  in  1904, 
to  $1,962,666  in  1905.  Drugs  and  medicines  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  $2,264,000  in  1905,  compared  with  $2,168,000  in  1904.  The 
value  of  imported  tobacco  increased  during  the  year  nearly  12  per 
cent.  The  trade  in  cigarettes  increased  19  per  cent.  Cigarettes 
imported  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $160,000. 

The  total  value  of  all  imported  mineral  oil  into  British  India  during 
the  fiscal  year  1905  was  $10,464,000,  of  which  $9,376,000  was  kerosene. 
The  imports  of  Russian  oil  decreased  6,500,000  gallons,  while  the  quan- 
titv  from  the  United  States  increa^sed  from  750,000  gallons  to  7,400,000 
gallons.  The  development  of  the  Indian  coal  fields  has  brought  about 
a  rapid  diminution  or  the  imports  of  coal.  The  production  of  Indian 
coal  in  1904  was  8,112,0(X)  tons,  an  increase  of  773,600  tons  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  imports  of  cotton  in  1905  was  21,566,000 
pounds,  a  quantity  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  in  1904. 

The  (juantity  of  long-stapled  cotton,  chiefly  American,  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom  was  20,300,000  pounds. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  British  India  in  1905,  the  United  Kingdom 
furnished  65.2  per  cent;  Austria-Hungary,  4.1  per  cent;  Germany,  3.9 

Jer  cent;  Belgium,  3.6  per  cent;  Straits  Settlements,  3.2  per  cent; 
ava,  2.1  per  cent;  Mauritius,  2.1  per  cent;  China,  2  per  cent;  France, 
1.9  per  cent;  Russia,  1.7  percent;  Japan,  1.2  percent,  and  the  United 
States,  1,1  per  cent.  — 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN   MERCHANDISE. 

The  value  of  exported  merchandise  during  the  fiscal  vear  1905  was 
$14,368,000  greater  than  in  1904.  The  total  value  of  all  articles 
exported  in  1905  was  $493,207,743,  of  which  the  principal  items  were: 
Rice,  $62,741,000;  wheat,  $59,514,000;  raw  cotton,  $55,791,000;  seeds, 
$46,115,000;  raw  jute,  $38,290,000;  cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  $37,268,000; 
opium,  $33,995,000;  manufactures  of  jute,  $31,804,000;  hides  and 
skins,  $31,697,000;  tea,  $27,090,000;  lac,  $9,845,000;  pulse,  millet, 
and  cereals,  $9,288,000;  raw  wool,  $6,053,000;  coffee,  $5,315,000;  oil, 
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$3,210,000;  indigo,  $2,271,000;  wood  and  timber,  $2,509,000;  spices, 
$2,221,000;  provisions,  $2,103,000,  and  raw  silk,  $1,589,000. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  trade  is  in  grain,  which  increased 
in  volume  32  per  cent  and  in  value  $27,232,000,  of  which  the  increase 
in  wheat  amounted  to  $21,823,000.  During  the  year  1905  India  sold 
to  the  United  Kingdom  1,446,400  tons,  or  67  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  she 
bought  that  year. 

Of  the  articles  manufactured  and  partially  manufactured,  India 
exported  in  1904  and  1905  the  following: 


I    Year  ended  March  31—    |l 

Articles.  ; \\  Articles. 

1904.  1906.  I 


Cotton  yam  andgoods  $33, 932, 200 

Jutegoods I  30,718,100 

Hides    and    skins,  . 

tanned 10,052,800 

Lac 8,693,800 


$37,258,200  I'  Colr 

31,804,400  li  Woolens  . 
'  Apparel.. 
9,125,600  !|  Silks 


9,643,400  I 


Year  ended  March  31- 


1905. 


$1,653,911 
889,800 
713,500 
270,100 


$1,653,000 
725,600 
601,200 
233,800 


The  per  cent  of  value  of  the  export  trade  of  India  in  1905  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  following  principal  countries:  United  Kingdom. 
27.5  per  cent;  China,  12.6  per  cent;  Germany,  9.2  per  cent;  Unitea 
States,  6.3  per  cent;  Japan,  6.3  per  cent;  France,  6.2  per  cent;  Belgium, 
5.4  per  cent;  Straits  Settlements,  4.1  per  cent;  Ceylon,  3.2  x)er  cent, 
and  Austria-Hungary,  3  per  cent. 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

BUSINESS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SINGAPORE   COMMERCIALLY   DOMINATES  A   PROSPEROUS   REGION. 

Singapore,  the  farthest  south  of  Asiatic  cities,  occupies  a  unique 
position  at  the  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  which  extends  into  the  rich 
tropical  East  India  islands.  Singapore,  as  the  capital  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  center  of  a  rapidly  growing  interisland  trade,  is 
a  trading  mart  where  United  States  exporters  should  be  represented, 
and  from  which  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  American  products 
should  be  disseminated.  Consul-General  Wilber,  of  Singapore,  pre- 
sents the  following  trade  review  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the 
interest  of  our  commerce: 

The  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  free  from  duties — with  few 
exceptions — on  imports  and  exports.  The  traffic  to  a  very  great 
extent  is  transit  trade.  The  Straits  makes  but  a  small  per  cent  of  her 
purchases  from  the  United  States,  but  the  import  trade  in  the  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  carriages,  drugs  and  chemicals,  oil,  leather 
goods,  provisions^  and  other  articles  could  and  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  American  exporters  would  put  forth  a  little  more  effort 


in  extending  the  sales  of  such  goods.  The  balance  of  trade  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  Straits,  the  ratio  being  16  to  1;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Straits  sells  to  the  United  States  $16  worth  of  goods  for  every  dollar's 
worth  she  buys  from  the  United  States. 
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The  total  imports  for  1904  amounted  to  $168,531,544,  in  which  the 
United  States  shared  to  the  extent  of  $1,161,352.  The  leading  articles 
and  their  values  were:  Cotton  goods,  $7,847,372;  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
cigarettes,  $3,316,113;  petroleum,  $3,260,880;  millineir,  apparel,  and 
hosiery,  $1,972,481;  provisions,  $1,357,908,  and  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  $2,031,591. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  18 
articles  during  the  year: 


Articles. 


Carriages,  etc 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac 
tures  of: 

Hardware 

Iron  ware 

Machinery 

Nails,  etc 

Lamps,  etc 

MusiJcal  instruments 


j  Imports  I 
Total  from 

imports,    i  United    ; 
'   States.   I 


«288, 
7,847, 
1,149, 


801, 
708, 
132, 
274, 
129, 


127 
372 
322  1 


S28, 
•23, 
13, 


W5 
235  I 
696  ' 
815  1 
579 


312 
226 
627 


210  I 

705  I 

795  1' 

829  I 
838 

871  1 


Articles. 


I  Imports 
Total  from 

imports,    i   United 
!   States. 


Oilmen's  stores 

Oil: 

Linseed  

Lubricating , 

Petroleum , 

Paints 

Paper  and  paper  goods. , 
Provisions: 

Lard 

Milk,  condensed 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 


.1      9475,931        $49,860 


65, 

181, 

3,260. 

488, 


817, 

565, 

3,316, 


16,066 

144,252 

214,000 

16,697 

33,911 

165,745 
27,920 
162.906 


EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


The  Straits  Settlements  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1904  articles 
valued  at  $16,649,535,  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Settlements  of 
$15,488,183.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
comprised  tin,  which  was  valued  at  $10,743,141.  The  following  are 
the  principal  articles  of  exports  to  the  United  States: 


I 

Articles.  I  Value. 

Coffee '  8279,009 

Qambier ,  1,092,518 

Gums,  all  kinds 471, 033 

Nutmegs !        159,  .W8 

Pepper 1,108,817 


Articles. 


Pineapples,  preserved 

1  Rattan 

I  Rubber 

Tapioca 

Tin , 


Value. 


$156,711 

800.381 

575,887 

499,184 

10,743,141 


Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  show  a  decrease  of  17.5 

f)er  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  1903,  distributed  among  the  fol- 
owing  articles:  Tin,  $2,500,000;  gambler,  $750,000;  pepper,  $400,000; 
rattan,  $230,000,  and  tapioca,  $80,000.  The  following  articles,  how- 
ever, increased  in  value:  Borneo  rubber,  $214,000;  Jelutong  and 
other  low  class  rubbers,  $113,000;  gutta  percha,  $55,000,  and  gum 
copal,  $50,000.  The  exports  of  tin  to  all  countries  amounted  to  56,600 
tons,  an  increase  of  2,500  tons  compared  with  1903.  Of  the  total  tin 
exported  in  1904,  the  United  Kingdom  received  52  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  30  per  cent,  the  balance  going  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
China,  Japan,  and  India. 


ADVICE   TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 


The  percentage  of  imports  from  the  United  States  is  so  small  that 
it  practically  amounts  to  nothing.  A  country  whose  purchases  reach 
$168,500,000  annually  is  worth  looking  after.'  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  not  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  but  to  do 
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SO  American  exporters  must  change  their  methods.  They  should  meet 
all  requirements  the  same  as  other  countries  do,  and  not  try  to  force 
upon  tne  natives  something  the}'^  do  not  want  and  will  not  have.  The 
substitution  of  different  st3^1es  or  kinds  of  goods  in  the  place  of  those 
ordered  is  a  grave  mistake. 

Personal  representation  is  necessar}^  in  order  to  compete  with  other 
nations.  Another  great  obstacle  to  increasing  American  trade  is  the 
lack  of  an  American  line  of  steamers  from  the  United  States  running 
through  the  Suez  Canal  to  far  eastern  ports  at  regular  intervals,  the 
same  as  the  English,  German,  and  French,  which  enables  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  countries  to  guarantee  time  deliveries  of  all  goods 
sold.  There  are  about  twenty  large  English  wholesale  importing 
houses  in  Singapore,  nearly  the  same  number  of  German  firms,  and 
several  French,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Dutch  nationalities,  all  of  whom 
are  interested  in  the  sale  of  their  own  goods  and  prejudiced  to  those  of 
American  make.  If  any  of  these  firms  take  the  agency  of  American 
goods,  it  is  more  to  control  than  to  push  their  sale. 

MORE  BAD  PACKING. 
AMERICAN   GOODS  IN   FRAIL  CASES  CAUSE   LOSSES. 

Consul-General  Wilber  directs  attention  in  a  very  emphatic  manner 
to  the  bad  packing  by  people  shipping  to  the  East.  He  shows  that 
such  packing  results  in  losses,  delays,  and  finally  to  a  falling  off  in 
trade.  He  reiterates  what  other  consuls  have  been  calling  attention 
to  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  What  he  says  is  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  well-chosen  illustrations,  and  is  backed  up  by  the  photo- 
graphs furnished  by  Special  Agents  Crist  and  Burrill,  who  have  been 
in  the  East  for  the  last  seven  months.     The  consul  writes: 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  regarding  badly  packed  goods  from 
America.  Not  long  ago  a  manufacturer's  agent  of  this  city  had  a  ship- 
ment of  1,000  cases  of  California  canned  goods,  800  of  which  were 
broken  on  arrival,  and  many  of  the  goods  when  unloaded  had  to  be 
carried  from  the  ship  in  baskets.  The  same  party  complains  that  often 
the  cases  in  which  all  kinds  of  goods  from  America  are  packed  are  so 
frail  that  in  a  rolling  ship,  along  with  heavy  cargo,  much  is  received 
in  a  badly  damaged  conaition.  Castings  are  cased  oftentimes  with 
some  portion  protruding,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  other  heavy 
cargo  in  a  rough  sea,  causes  breakage  of  the  parts. 

Another  complaint  is  the  slowness  in  the  filling  of  orders.  A  cable 
order  was  sent  last  May  for  two  motor  launches  for  the  Siamese  Gov- 
ernment, by  a  partv  in  Singapore,  to  a  New  York  firm.  If  these  were 
satisfactory^,  an  order  for  ten  more  would  be  forthcoming.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  desirous  of  obtaining  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  was 
assured  that  the  launches  would  no  doubt,  on  a  cable  order,  be  delivered 
in  four  or  five  months  at  the  outside.  Seven  months  passed  before  the 
launches  arrived  in  Singapore,  and  the  party  has  lost  the  order  for  the 
other  ten,  simply  because  it  took  so  long  to  get  the  first  two  here.  This 
matter  of  slow  transportation  is  a  serious  handicap  to  American  busi- 
ness in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  cargo  boats  running  from  New 
York  here  sail  irregularly  and  consume  fifty-five  to  sixty  days  in  reach- 
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ing  Singapore  via  the  Suez  Canal.  Disregard,  oftentimes,  in  promptly 
filling  orders  makes  more  delay.  An  American  line  of  steamers  througli 
the  canal  from  New  York  fortnightly  would  greatly  facilitate  trade 
and  enable  guamntee  of  time  deliveries,  when  orders  are  promptly 
filled,  and  such  line  should  be  independent  of  any  conference,  pool,  or 
combine. 

CANNING   INDUSTRY. 

Consul-General  Wilber  savs  there  is  only  one  European  canner  at 
Singapore  and  he  employs  Chinese.  All  the  rest  are  purely  Chinese 
canners,  with  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  without  power  machinery.  The 
cans  are  made  by  coolies  in  slack  times,  so  cost  less  than  b}'-  machinery. 
The  Chinese  canners  are  pi^actically  controlled  by  European  exporters. 
They  advance  the  canners  the  tin  plate  and  in  return  take  the  canned 
proauct.  The  canners  work  on  small  profits,  and  many  of  them  have 
failed  during  the  last  two  years.  Prices  vary  much.  Fresh  pine- 
apples sell  to  canners  for  about  $2.50  gold  per  100.  The  quality  is* 
irregular.  There  was  exported  from  Singapore  during  the  year  1904 
to  all  countries  437,955  cases,  valued  at  12,490,602,  Straits  currency; 
to  the  United  States  55,124  cases,  valued  at  ^327,929,  Straits  currency. 


CEYLON. 

COMMERCIAL  PROGRESSION. 

REMARKABLE   TRADE   RECORD — FISHERIES  AND   FINANCE. 

Consul  Morey,  of  Colomlx),  in  furnishing  a  resum^  of  Ceylon's 
trade,  points  to  the  persistency  with  which  this  important  colony  is 
pursuing  modern  methods  in  developing  its  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. One  fact  cited  by  Consul  Morey,  viz,  that  200  miles  of  rail- 
ways were  opened  to  traffic  in  1905,  is  indicative  of  very  substantial 
progress.     He  writes : 

Ceylon,  an  island  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  271  miles 
long,  137  miles  wide,  containing  25,832  square  miles,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000,000.  Undulating  plains  cover  four-tifths  of  the  island, 
while  mountains,  some  of  them  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  8,000 
feet,  comprise  the  other  tif th.  Rivers  are  quite  numerous,  the  largest 
being  the  Mahavelle  Ganga.  The  country  is  rich  in  precious  gems, 
there  being  over  400  quarries  worked,  producing  garnet,  sapphire, 
ruby,  and  amethyst.  Coal,  tin,  iron,  and  plumbago  are  founa,  the 
latter  in  large  and  paying  quantities.  There  are  more  than  400  kinds 
of  wood,  ebony  and  satm  being  the  most  valuable.  The  cultivation 
of  tea  of  a  superior  quality  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  product 
forms  the  principal  article  of  export. 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  import  trade  of  Ceylon,  in  1904,  amounted  to  $36,128,000, 
exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  exports  §38,170,000.  Of  the  imports 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  supplied  nearly  $31,000,000  worth,  the 
balance  being  divided  among  other  countries,  the  United  States  sup- 
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S lying  $257,000  worth.  Of  the  exports  $23,000,000  wfint  to  Great 
iritain  and  her  colonies  and  $2,731,000  in  value  to  the  United  States. 
The  most  notable  feature  was  in  the  exports  of  rubber,  which  rose 
from  $2,961  in  1903  to  $73,658  in  1904,  indicating  a  rapid  development 
in  this  industry. 

The  principal  articles  imported  during  the  year  1904  were:  Rice  and 
paddy,  $12,431,455;  coal,  $3,925,000;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
$1,172,271;  and  textiles,  $2,303,859.  The  chief  article  of  export  was 
tea,  to  the  value  of  $18,966,682,  followed  by  cocoanut  oil,  plumbago, 
copra,  and  cocoanuts. 

PEARL  FISHERY   AND   FINANCES. 

During  the  season  of  1905,  which  lasted  forty-eight  days,  there 
were  300  boats  employed  in  the  pearl-fishing  industry,  from  which  the 
Government  derived  $767,000.  One  United  States  naval  collier  and 
one  United  States  merchant  steamer  arrived  at  Colombo  in  1904. 

The  Government  has  a  revenue  of  $9,500,000  per  annum,  and  the 
public  debt  is  $21,000,000.  There  are  563  miles  of  well-equipped  rail- 
ways, nearly  200  miles  being  opened  for  traflSc  in  June,  1905.  Three 
other  lines  will  be  put  under  construction  in  1906.  With  extensive 
internal  improvements  being  made  and  the  receipts  of  revenues 
exceeding  the  expenditures,  there  is  practically  nothing  to  prevent  the 
island  from  enjoying  prosperity,  industrially  and  commercially,  for 
years  to  come. 


JAVA. 

CONTINUED  PROSPERITY. 

VISIT  OF  AMERICAN   COMMERCIAL   MEN — GOOD  CHANCE   FOR  TRADE. 

Consul  Bairden,  of  Batavia,  develops  the  foreign  trade  of  Java  in 
a  practical  letter,  which  shows  that  we  are  bu3dng  eight  times  as  much 
from  that  island  as  we  sell  to  them.     He  writes: 

As  with  1904,  the  year  1905  reveals  prosperous  times  in  Java,  with 
indications  that  trade  figures  for  the  entire  twelve  months  will  even 
surpass  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  imports,  January  to 
June,  1905,  amounted  to  $41,595,000,  and  exports,  $58,220,000.  The 
share  of  the  United  States  in  this  was  $718,500  in  goods  from  and 
$5,835,500  shipments  to  our  Republic.  The  principal  American  import 
to  Java  is  petroleum,  which  is  being  crowded  out  by  the  product 
from  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  American  oil  imports  for  the  first  six 
months  were  395,000  cases,  while  local  oil  showed  838,000  cases.  The 
latter  sells  for  $1.26  per  case,  the  American  $1.40.  Flour  from  the 
United  States  was  bought  to  the  extent  of  $9,500  for  the  six  months. 


In  the  list  of  exports,  sugar  headed  the  sales  to  the  United  States, 
with  a  value  of  $4,557,000,  or  double  the  amount  for  first  half  of  1904, 
followed  by  $467,000  worth  of  coffee.  Other  articles  for  the  six 
months  were  damar,  $73,000;  cassia  bark,  $70,000;  copra,  $65,000, 
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rattan,  $43,000;  bamboo  hats,  $42,000;  pepper,  $34,000;  tapioca  flour, 
$36,000;  tapioca,  $20,000;  nutmegs,  $33,000.  America  bought  many 
other  Javan  products,  such  as  mother-of-pearl  shells,  $32,000;  kapok 
fiber,  $27,000;  cocoa,  $23,000;  benzine,  $17,000;  cinchona  bark,  $13,000; 

fum  copal,  $14,000;  quinine,  $15,000;  teak  wood,  $8,000;  pineapple 
ber,  $7,000;  mace,  $6,000,  and  rubber,  $5,000. 
During  the  month  of  February,  1905,  a  $17,000  cargo  with  3,561 
tons  of  benzine  (specific  gravity  0.7825,  at  15^  C.)  in  bulk  was  shipped 
from  Balik  Papan,  Borneo,  direct  to  Philadelphia,  the  first  of  its  kind 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  the  United  States.  On  inquiry,  I  find 
the  result  of  this  venture  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  that  probably 
other  cargoes  will  follow. 

EXCELLENT  AMERICAN   OPPORTUNITIES. 

1  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  number  of  American  com- 
mercial travelers  have  visited  Java  within  the  past  six  months  and 
have  done  a  satisfactory  business,  so  much  so  that  they  intend  to 
return  again  in  order  to  canvass  the  place  properly.  It  appears  a  pity 
that  more  of  our  commercial  travelers  do  not  visit  Java,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  this  is  the  only  manner  to  secure  business.  Singapore, 
which  is  only  forty  hours  away  from  Java,  is  visited  annuafly  by  a 
number  of  representatives  of  American  firms,  and  they  do  not  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  spend  two  weeks  or  so  in  touring  Java.  This 
is  a  great  mistake  on  their  part. 

In  many  ways  this  colony  is  far  ahead  of  Singapore.  For  instance, 
Batavia  has  had  electric  lighting,  electric  trolleys,  and  many  such  mod- 
ern improvements  for  some  eight  years,  while  Singapore  has  only 
recently  opened  their  electric  tramway  and  has  gaslights.  American 
companies  might  have  had  the  contracts  for  supplying  the  material 
for  both  the  electric  light  company  and  tramway  nere,  as  this  subject 
was  reported  on  from  this  consulate  some  time  before  such  contracts 
were  closed.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  our  electrical 
engineering  firms  to  have  sent  their  men  to  Holland,  where  such  con- 
tracts were  closed,  to  put  in  their  bids;  but  they  did  not  do  so,  and 
consequently  a  German  firm  got  the  contracts,  wnich  paid  them  well. 

Although  a  number  of  concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment here  within  the  past  year  to  English  and  German  companies 
(through  their  Dutch  representatives  here)  for  electric  tramways  and 
electric  lighting,  nothing  has  come  of  it  for  want  of  sufficient  capital. 
In  many  cases  water  power  has  been  proposed,  but  this  has  not  been 
considered  advisable,  as  there  is  only  about  six  months  of  the  year 
that  sufficient  water  could  be  had  The  proposition  by  engineers  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  by  damming  will  not  be  allowed,  as  it  would 
interfere  with  the  irrigation  works.     Another  electric  tramway  is  pro- 

Eosed  at  Padang,  Sumatra,  but  up  to  the  present  time  work  has  not 
een  started  for  want  of  sufficient  capital. 


Japan  has  commenced  importing  coal  from  New  South  Wales,  in 
Austmlia,  advises  Consul  Goding,  of  Newcastle,  who  quotes  the  com- 
mercial agent  of  that  province  to  Japan  as  saying  that  the  first  5,000- 
ton  cargo  had  arrived.  If  this  produces  a  good  coke  the  trade  will  be 
large.  ^  t 
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ASIA  MINOR. 

EXTENSIVE  DEALINGS  IN  TEXTILES. 
TRADE  AT  SMYRNA  IN  DENIMS  AND  COTTONADES — HINTS  TO  EXPORTERS. 

Consul  Norton,  of  Smyrna,  responds  to  a  Boston  letter  which  sought 
information  on  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  there,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken: 

There  is  a  very  extensive  trade  at  Smyrna  in  denims  and  similar 
cotton  textiles.  At  present  British  and  Italian  manufacturers  have 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  They  cater  carefully  to  the 
prevalent  taste  and  make  verv  low  quotations.  In  past  years  Ameri- 
can denims  have  been  sold  here  to  a  limited  extent,  but  they  have 
failed  to  secure  a  permanent  hold  on  the  market.  Jobbing  houses 
here  do  not  purchase  denims  and  like  goods  by  weight,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  comparisons  with  ''pound "  quotations.  Italian  wares 
are  frequently  encountered  and  are  very  popular.  These  cottonades 
come  in  pieces  40  to  45  meters  in  length  and  60  to  61  centimeters  in 
width.  The  wholesale  rates  are  45  to  55  centimes  per  meter,  c.  i.  f . 
Smyrna,  5  per  cent  discount  and  six  months  term.  The  prices  of  each 
grade  are  attached  to  the  various  samples. 

FIELD   FOR  AMERICAN   TEXTILES. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  large  field  in  this  section  for  the  sale  of 
American  cotton  textiles.  The  competition  is,  however,  very  keen. 
Little  or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  sending  price  list^  or  sam- 
ples. Expert  representatives  should  come  and  study  the  situation  on 
the  spot,  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  exigencies  of  local  taste 
and  tne  methods  or  carrying  on  trade  here,  and  be  able  to  meet  effect- 
ively the  quotations  for  the  European  wares  now  holding  the  market. 
But  little  can  be  accomplished  unless  there  is  a  determined  effort  to 
cater  to  existing  wants  and  tastes.  Some  American  exporters  of  cot- 
ton goods,  who  have  sought  in  the  past  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  mar- 
ket of  Smyrna,  have  insisted  upon  sending  to  their  agents  here  boxes 
of  assorted  goods,  such  as  sell  well  in  other  foreign  markets.  Some 
of  the  designs  in  such  an  assortment  would  sell  readily  here.  Others 
could  not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price.  A  few  such  experiments  dis- 
courage all  parties  concerned.  Undoubtedly  some  of  our  standard 
denims,  which  are  practically  unknown  here,  would  gradually  win  a 
place  in  public  esteem  if  pushed  persistently.  They  can,  however, 
be  introduced  but  gradually,  and  only  in  subordination  to  the  sale  of 
current  types,  to  which  local  taste  is  strongly  attached. 

WOOL  AND  HIDES. 

What  wool  is  produced  around  Smyrna  is  chiefly  woven  into  rugs 
and  carpets,  and  thus  largely  exported.  However,  wool  exports  are 
growing,  255  long  tons  going  out  in  1903,  760  tons  in  1904,  and  of  the 
1905  exports  740  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  balance 
going  to  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.     The  export  quality  ranks  only 
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as  third  or  fourth  grade.  The  following  Smyrna  houses  are  the  wool 
exporters:  Alfred  A.  Keun&Co.,  D.  and  J.  Malnetty,  A.  Lavino&Co  , 
Hercule  Batti,  J.  E.  Athanassiades. 

The  annual  exportation  of  goat  and  sheep  skins  amounts  to  about 
1,100  tons,  valued  at  over  $250,000.  Most  of  these  go  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  United  States  bought  last  year  35  tons,  worth  $11,000. 
Tanning  interests  are  well  developed  in  Smyrna  and  vicinity,  so  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hides  is  turned  into  leather.  There  is  even 
a  large  importation  of  buffalo  and  neat  cattle  hides  for  this  purpose. 
The  exporters  of  hides  from  Smyrna  are:  Solomon  F.  Sarfati,  L.  Maul- 
wurf,  S.  A.  Stassinopulo,  A.  Lavino  &  Co.,  A.  Corkidhi.  The  first 
two  almost  monopK)lize  the  trade. 

OPPORTUNITIES  TO  SELL  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

According  to  recent  advices  from  Konia,  there  is  offered  a  good 
market  for  iron  and  ironware  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  the  iron  goods  consumed  in  Konia  and  Nigde 
amounts  to  about  $75,000.  These  goods  are  imported  via  Haidar  Pascha, 
Smyrna,  and  Mersina.  The  freight  rate  from  the  places  named  to  Konia 
amounts  to  1.8  cents  per  oke  of  2.8  pounds.  The  cities  named  are  the 
chief  sources  of  supply  for  Konia  and  Nigde,  which  have  practically 
no  tmde  connections  with  the  producing  countries.  In  addition,  the 
natives  in  the  interior  lack,  in  general,  the  requisite  knowledge  for 
carrying  on  business  and  do  not  possess  the  necessary  capital.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  sent  goods  direct  to  the  interior,  owing  to  the  customs 
regulations  at  the  ports  of  entry.  Some  of  the  iron  goods  in  demand 
are  as  follows: 

Round  and  square,  half  soft,  bar  iron,  3  to  15  mm.  thick  by  3  to  5  m. 
long,  used  for  grating. 

&)ft  iron  bars,  10  tO'15  mm.  by  li  to  5  mm.  by  li  m. 

Hard  hoop  iron,  4  to  10  cm.  by  1  cm.  and  up  to  1  m.  long. 

Iron  plates,  thin  and  thick,  0.765  by  1.53  m.  and  0.915  by  1.83  m, 
for  ovens  and  tubing  or  piping. 

Zinc  plates,  2  m.  long  by  1  m.  broad,  Nos.  6  to  12,  for  roofing  and 
guttering. 

Iron  nails,  Nos.  14/15  to  22^70;  locks,  hammers,  hatchets,  pliers,  saws, 
shovels;  blue  and  white  enamel  ware. 

Wire  nails,  woven  wire,  30  to  180  cm.  broad,  25  cm.  long,  mesh  H 
cm.  in  diameter;  lead  and  copper  platen. 

The  current  prices  of  the  various  articles  at  Konia  are  as  follows,  per 
oke  of  2.8  pounds:  Round  and  square  bar  iron,  5.5  to  6  cents;  soft 
hoop  iron,  8  cents;  hard  hoop  iron,  6  cents;  iron  plates,  7  to  8  cents; 
zinc  plates,  22  cents;  nails,  6.5  to  8.7  cents;  woven  wire,  7.5  cents; 
steel,  12  cents;  lead,  12  cents;  copper,  64  cents. 

shoemakers'  SUPPLIES. 

The  importation  of  stains,  colors,  etc. ,  for  the  use  of  shoemakers, 
into  Smyrna,  is  a  trade  of  some  considerable  importance,  as  the  taste 
for  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  footwear  is  pushed  to  an  almost  exag- 
gerated point.  The  various  supplies  of  blacking,  varnish,  creams, 
etc.,  come  chiefly  from  Europe,  although  a  small  American  tmde  has 
developed,  amounting  to  about  $200  annually.    The  following  Smvrna 
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firms  are  the  leading  wholesale  dealers  in  these  articles:  Etablissenients 
Orosdi-Back,  Joseph  Acher,  and  B.  Bonomo  &  Co.  The  trade  in  ordi- 
nary shoe  blacking  has  rapidly  diminished  of  late  years  on  account  of 
the  tendency  to  soil  all  articles  coming  in  contact  with  footwear. 

The  use  of  black  or  colored  "creams"  is  now  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent,  despite  the  slight  increase  in  expense.  As  the  coating 
of  cream  on  a  shoe  is  not  lustrous,  it  is  followea  bi^  the  application  of 
a  varnish  or  paste  consisting  largely  of  wax,  which  brings  out  the 
desired  "shine."  The  "creams"  first  introduced  here  were  sold  in 
jars  at  rates  varj^ing  from  $7  to  $9.50  per  gross.  These  jars  are  round, 
about  6  inches  m  height,  with  tin  screw  tops.  Austria  and  Germany 
suppljr  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  although  imports  from.  France  and  Great 
Britain  are  considerable.  The  demand  for  an  extremely  cheap  article 
has  gradually  brought  about  the  importation  of  creams  of  decidedly 
inferior  auality,  but  quoted  at  the  low  price  of  $3.67  to  $3.86  per  gross. 
Local  industry  has  begun  the  manufacture,  but  has  not  yet  displaced 
the  foreign  article  to  any  noticeable  extent.  The  necessity  of  furnish- 
ing an  exceedingly  cheap  cream  will  be  easily  understood  in  view  of 
the  customary  charge  of  the  Smyrna  bootblack  for  a  "shine," namely, 
1  cent.  This  standard  charge  also  explains  the  large  number  of  boot- 
blacks in  Smyrna,  and  the  repeated  applications  made  for  their  serv- 
ices during  the  day  by  the  fashionable  Smyrniote. 

GERMAN   RAILWAY   LINE   EXTENSIONS. 

Consul  Norton  reports  from  Smyrna  that  the  purchase  of  the  Mer- 
sina-Adana  Railway  by  the  Anatolian  Railroad  Company  means  the 
increasing  importance  of  Mersina  as  a  seaport,  through  which  will 
flow  the  trade  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  upper  Euphrates  Valley.  The 
Anatolian  line  is  now  m  operation  from  the  docks  at  Haidar  Pasha, 
opposite  Constantinople,  via  Afioun  Kara  Hissari,  Konieh,  and  Eregli 
to  JBulgurlu,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  ana  within  75  miles  of 
Adana,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  newly  acquired  line  to  Mersina. 
From  Adana  the  railroad  will  push  on  toward  Bagdad.  Trade  now 
finding  an  outlet  at  Alexandretta  will  naturally  be  diverted  to  the  rail- 
road port  of  Mersina,  or  hurried  by  rail  to  Haidar  Pasha,  ferried 
across  the  Bosphorus,  thence  to  the  Oriental  railway  running  north- 
ward to  Vienna,  etc.  Smyrna  may  also  come  in  for  a  larger  share  of 
this  Asiatic  trade,  as  railroad  connection  exists  between  Smyrna  and 
Afioun  Kara  Hissari  on  the  Anatolian  railway.  The  new  dock  con- 
struction of  Smyrna,  rapidly  nearing  completion,  will  provide  for  an 
enormous  volume  of  traffic. 

Consul  Norton  also  states  that  the  new  French  railway  from  the 

[)ort  of  Beirut  to  Aleppo  will  be  finished  within  a  year.  The  Anato- 
ian  Company  will  also  build  a  branch  line  south  to  Aleppo  from  their 
main  railway  to  Bagdad.  Beirut  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  present 
line  to  Damascus,  which  is  extending  to  Mecca. 

THE   RAILWAY  TO  MECCA. 

Great  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Hedjas  Rail- 
way, which  is  now  open  to  traffic  as  far  asMinlav6r6,  a  point  150  kilo- 
meters beyond  Ma'an,  reports  the  Levant  Herald.  The  Dera-Haifa 
branch  is  in  full  working  order,  and  this,  together  with  thp^main  line, 
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makes  733  kilometers  over  which  trains  now  run.  The  earthworks 
have  been  pushed  beyond  Mundav^r^,  and  the  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Medain  Salih,  950  kilometers  from  Damascus,  or  con- 
siderably over  halfway  to  Mecca.  The  Herald  adds  that  the  Imperial 
Government  intends  to  establish  big  engineering  works,  probably  at 
Damascus,  in  connection  with  the  milway,  and  has  ordered  the  nec- 
essary plant. 

FRAUDS  AT  SMYRNA. 
ORGANIZATION   TO   SWINDLE   FOREIGN  MERCHANTS. 

Consul  Norton, -of  Smyrna,  advises  that  commercial  circles  in  that 
city  are  very  much  disturbed  by  the  discovery  that  a  well -organized 
band  of  swindlers  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  defrauding  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  firms  purchasing  goods  there.     He  writes: 

Three  of  the  conspirators  fled  the  country,  but  most  of  the  members 
of  this  band  are  under  arrest  and  undergoing  examination.  Under 
various  trading  names  they  sent  hundreds  of  circulars  to  Europe  and 
America,  otfermg  to  export  articles  below  current  quotations.  Many 
of  the  firms  thus  addressed  forwarded  orders  for  opium,  wool,  figs, 
raisins,  etc.,  joining  bank  credits  for  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods.  In  due  time  merchandise  was  snipped.  The  shipping  docu- 
ments were  presented  at  the  bank  designated,  and  the  amount  credited 
to  the  exporter  was  duly  paid.  When  merchandise  arrived  at  its  des- 
tination it  was  found  to  be  totally  different  from  the  declarations  of 
the  invoice.  A  bale  of  fleeced  wool  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing 
but  woolen  rags;  bags,  ostensibly  of  the  choicest  figs,  were  filled  witn 
the  coarsest  refuse  of  the  fig-packing  houses,  etc.  Complaints  and 
demands  for  explanation  were  met  by  dilatory  and  unsatisfactory' 
replies.  Finally,  when  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  consular 
representatives,  the  local  authorities  immediately  arrested  the  parties 
involved.  It  appears  that  various  European  firms  have  suffered  losses 
thus  far  amounting  to  $50,000.  The  Smyrna  Chamberof  Commerce 
promptly  sent  out  warning,  and  none  too  soon,  for  additional  foreign 
houses  were  on  the  point  of  sending  credits  for  considerable  sums  to 
the  band  of  swindlers.  The  discovery  of  this  extensive  fraud  has 
brought  about  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling  in  commercial  circles  and 
has  affected  to  some  extent  the  general  credit  of  Smyrna  dealers. 

DEAL  ONLY  WITH   REPUTABLE   HOUSES. 

The  occurrence  shows  the  necessity  of  prudence  and  caution  in 
extending  credits  in  the  Levant,  even  when  made  through  international 
banks  and  based  upon  shipping  documents.  At  Smyrna,  as  in  other 
oriental  cities,  there  are  numerous  export  houses,  chiefly  conducted 
by  foreign  capital,  whose  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  has 
stood  the  test  of  years.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  Vith  the  aid  of  tonks, 
commercial  agencies,  and  consulates,  to  enter  into  relations  with  such 
houses.  Not  infrequently  merchants  are  led  to  believe  that  in  dealing 
directly  with  small  native  firms  they  avoid  an  additional  commission. 
Such  expectation  is  entirely  without  basis.  American  merchants  will 
do  well  carefully  to  ascertam  the  commercial  rating  of  any  firm  in  this 
section  before  granting  credits  for  either  export  or  import  trade.j 
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PACKING  FIGS. 
METHODS   FOLLOWED   IN    SMYRNA. 

The  report  of  Consul  Norton,  describing  the  packing  of  figs  in 
Smyrna,  furnished  on  request  of  a  New  York  firm,  will  prove  of  inter- 
est to  the  growing  fig  industry  of  California,  which  State  now  produces 
the  Smyrna  fig  superior,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  original.  The  consul 
writes: 

The  fig  district  is  largely  along  the  line  of  the  Smyrna- Aldin  Rail- 
road. The  best  grades  of  fruit  (termed  erbeilU)  come  from  Inovassi. 
Figs  from  Naali  and  from  Sultan  Hissar  are  also  highly  valued,  although 
the  skins  are  somewhat  thicker.  Trees  begin  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year 
and  are  in  full  vigor  in  the  fifteenth  year.     Fig  trees  on  the  low 

Slains  yield  fruit  which  is  both  larger  and  richer  in  saccharine  matter, 
'hey  often  suffer,  however,  from  an  excess  of  moisture  in  unusually 
wet  seasons,  when  gi'oves  on  higher  ground  are  less  harmed,  owing  to 
the  facilities  for  drainage. 

The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  is  picked  and 
dried  in  the  open  air  for  from  three  to  six  days.  It  is  then  packed  in 
sacks  of  about  250  pounds  each,  two  of  which  constitute  a  load  for  a 
camel,  and  transported  to  the  nearest  railroad  station.  After  arrival 
at  Smyrna  camels  likewise  transport  the  sacks  to  the  warehouses  of 
the  dealers.  Carts  are  not  employed  in  this  connection,  as  the  fruit  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  when  the  sacks  are  piled  one  on  the  other.  The 
arrivals  from  the  countrv  are  promptly  bought  up  by  the  various 
great  packing  houses,  who  have  each  a  large  corps  of  employees, 
chiefly  women  and  girls,  for  the  operations  of  sorting,  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  packing  the  fruit.  This  means  work  for  many  thousands  in 
Smyrna  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  the  aver- 
age degree  of  prosperity  among  the  lower  classes  during  the  entire 
year  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  money  set  in  motion 
during  this  short  period. 

SKILLFUL  SORTING. 

The  sorting  of  the  figs  is  carried  out  with  great  care.  Color,  but 
more  eispecially  size  and  thickness,  or  rather  thinness,  of  skin,  guide 
the  classification.  The  inferior  grades,  the  so-called  "hordas,"  culls 
or  refuse,  are  eliminated  and  sold  for  puiposes  of  distillation.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  this  grade  is  exported  to  Austria  and  Hungary  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  chicory.  The  delicate  flavor  of  Vienna  coffee 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  dried  fig-powder.  The  better  grades  are 
prepared  for  export  in  various  ways.  The  least  expensive  is  packing 
m  Imen  or  other  bags,  and  is  used  usually  for  the  less  valuable  quali- 
ties. The  finer  grades  are  subjected  to  a  certain  manipulation  before 
being  tightly  packed  in  boxes  containing  from  1  to  11  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  manipulation  the  workmen  continually  dip  their  fingers  in  sea 
water.  As  a  result  the  fruit  is  better  preserved  and  the  sweetness  is 
not  diminished  by  long  keeping.  The  teim  "  macaroni  figs  "  is  applied 
to  fruit  which  has  been  gently  rolled  between  the  palms  of  the  hand, 
so  as  to  resemble  an  elongated  ellipsoid.  '^Loucoum  figs"  are  pre- 
pared by  pressing  the  fruit  into  a  rectangular  form,  not  dissimilar  in 
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size  and  appearance  to  the  oriental  confectionery  well  known  under 
the  name  of ''Turkish  delight,"  or  'Moucoum." 

THE   CHOICE   VARIETIES. 

The  ffreat  majority  of  the  choicer  figs  (the  so-called  61^m^,  i.  e., 
selected)  are  packed  in  lavers.  The  upper  side  is  split  and  the  tig 
is  flattened  out.  This  method  allows  expert  manipulators  to  give  a 
more  presentable  appearance  to  smalFfigs  than  is  possible  in  preparing 
"macaroni"  or  'Moucoum"  figs.  The ''macaroni"  style  of  packing 
involves  the  least  disturbance  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  fruit 
The  "loucoum"  style  leaves  it  most  nearly  the  ori^nal  size,  and  is  the 
best  adapted  for  any  subsequent  manipulation  by  importers.  The  lat- 
ter two  methods  are  the  most  favorable  for  proper  curing  during 
transportation.  Boxes  of  figs  prepared  by  any  of  the  three  latter 
methods  are  usually  exported  in  crates  holding  about  330  pounds. 

PETROLEUM. 
HIGH   PRICES   CAUSE   ANXIETY. 

Consul  Young  writes  from  Harput  that  the  price  of  petroleum  in 
Asia  Minor  has  been  unusuall}'  high  during  the  past  year,  and  a  reduc- 
tion is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future.     He  continues: 

This  causes  no  little  anxiety  among  the  people  as  petroleum  is  used 
not  only  for  lighting,  but  also  in  the  engines  m  the  newly  established 
factories.  The  wholesale  price  is  now  18  cents  per  gallon  at  the 
ports,  as  compared  with  9  cents  during  former  years.  It  now  retails 
m  Harput  at  31  cents  per  gallon.  This  changing  of  a  common  neces- 
sity to  an  expensive  luxury  is  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  great 
Baku  oil  wells  and  to  the  insecurity  of  the  trade  route  from  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  to  this  point,  with  the  high  freight  rate  of  4  cents  per 
pound.  The  Turkish  Government  is  examining  the  extensive  petro- 
liferous strata  in  eastern  Asia  Minor.  Zeki  Pasha,  commanding 
general  of  the  Fourth  army  corps,  has  secured  a  concession  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  oil  fields  in  Tercnan,  the  vilayet  of  Erzerum. 

The  total  importation  of  petroleum  into  this  province  during  the 
past  year  was  170,000  gallons,  all  from  Russia  except  1,300  gallons 
from  Roumania.  During  Februarj^  American  petroleum  again  entered 
this  field.  The  attention  of  American  exporters  of  petroleum  and  oil- 
well  supplies  is  invited  to  Asia  Minor. 

ARABIA. 
DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   COTTON   TRADE. 

Consul  Masterson,  of  Aden,  submits  the  following  report  on  the 
trade  of  Arabia: 

The  total  import  trade  of  Arabia  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1905, 
amounted  to  $15,908,642,  and  the  exports  to  $13,879,916,  showing  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  1904,  of  $2,910,197  in  the  imports,  and  of 
$829,178  in  the  exports.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1905 
amounted  to  $1,438,681,  and  the  exports  thither,  $2,332,102.     The 
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principal  items  of  import  from  the  United  States  were  cotton  goods, 
valuea  at  $1,409,963,  kerosene  oil,  $6,942,  and  carriages  and  other 
vehicles,  $8,718.  The  articles  exported  from  Arabia  to  the  United 
States  were  sheep  and  goat  skins  to  the  value  of  $1,954,207,  coffee, 
$282,094,  and  ivory,  $86,010.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1905  showed  a  decrease  of  $618,618  from  those  of  1904,  the  loss  being 
entirely  in  cotton  goods. 


IMPORTATION  OF  PIECE  GOODS. 


The  total  importation  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1905,  was  as  follows: 


From— 

Gray. 

White. 

Colored. 

Yards.     1     Value. 

Yarfs. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

United  States 

23,612,740 

326,784 

7,473.000 

1,273,090 

11,409,963 

16,934 

423,995 

76,707 

885 

886.890 

4,697.406 

769.626 

$71 

United  Kingdom 

2,564,879 

2,056,711 

83,090 

$135,024 

108,283 

4,861 

58,402 

India 

294.019 

Ml  other  countries 

16,571 

Total 

32,685,664 

1,927,599 

4,704,680 

243,118 

6,884,809 

429,068 

The  exports  of  coffee  from  Arabia  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1905,  amounted  to  ^1,558,576,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
$308,088  worth.  The  aggregate  value  of  sheep  and  goat  skins 
exported  wbs  $2,240,280. 

ARMENIA. 
MOVEMENT  TO  INCREASE  PURCHASES  OF  COTTON   GOODS. 

Consul  Young,  of  Harput,  has  completed  a  special  investigation  into 
the  cotton-goods  trade  of  Armenia,  and  submits  the  results  with  cer- 
tain helpful  suggestions,  which  he  hopes  will  tend  to  increase  the  impor- 
tation of  these  goods  from  the  United  States  to  that  district.  He  gives 
the  following  statement  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  the  cities  of 
Mamouret-ul-Aziz  and  Harput  during  the  year  1905: 


Article. 


Yards. 


Country  of  origin. 


Cabot  "A" 120,000 


Cabot  •' A.  A" 

Do 

Cabot  "A.  A. A' 

raIicoe« 

Prints 

Do 

Do I      20,000 

GinRhama I      80,000 

Canton  flannels 120, 000 


60,0U0 
60,000 
20,000 
40,000 
80,000 
20,000 


I 


I 


United  states. 
Germany. 

England. 

Do. 
Germany. 
Italy. 

Germany,  Prance,  England,  Italy. 
Germany,  France,  Italy. 


Mr.  Abraham  Karaboghossian,  of  Harput,  and  Mr.  Hagop  H.  Dezir- 
jian,  of  Mamouret-ul-Aziz,  are  both  large  importers  of  cotton  goods, 
and  in  recent  conversations  with  me  they  have  both  expressed  great 
willingness  to  aid  in  all  proper  efforts  to  increase  the  yearly  amount 
of  importation  from  the  United  States.     After  a  careful  study  of  the 
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conditions  of  the  local  market  and  from  conversations  with  leading 
importers  in  the  province,  I  respectfully  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  the  American  exporters  of  cotton  goods  to  this  region: 

First.  Catalogues  and  printed  matter  are  useless,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  local  dealers  to  read  any  occidental  language. 

Second.  American  exporters  must  make  their  terms  of  payment  as 
reasonable  as  possible.  European  houses  now  grant  from  two  to  six 
months'  credit  to  reliable  local  importers. 

Third.  Samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  cotton  goods  should  be  sent 
to  this  consulate  with  complete  statements  as  to  the  price  at  port  of 
Samsoun  on  Black  Sea  and  terms  of  payment. 

Fourth.  Goods  ordered  from  samples  must  strictly  correspond 
thereto.  This  is  especially  true  in  a  country  like  this,  where  everyone 
is  suspicious  of  foreigners  and  foreign  goo^s. 

At  the  present  time  only  the  twin  cities  of  Hai'put  and  Mamouret- 
ul-Aziz  are  importing  cotton  goods  directly  from  America.  In  the 
spring  an  earnest  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  direct  trade  with 
Malatia,  Arabkir,  Eghin,  Diarbekir,  and  other  leading  towns  in  this 
consular  district. 


IMPORTATION   OF   RUBBER  OVERSHOES. 

In  1899,  the  date  of  the  real  introduction  into  this  district  of  the 
rubber  overshoe,  50  pairs  were  imported  from  Russia  and  England. 
Since  that  time  the  sale  of  this  article  has  steadily  increased,  and  in 
the  year  just  closed  1,000  pairs  of  rubbers  were  imported  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  pair  of  rubbers  manufactured 
in  any  country  other  than  the  United  States  can  now  be  found  in  the 
local  markets.  The  success  of  this  consulate  in  introducing  the  Amer- 
ican article  into  this  country  clearly  proves  that  there  is  a  legitimate 
market  for  certain  lines  of  American  manufacture  even  in  the  mterior 
of  Asiatic  Turke3\  The  following  table  of  imports  illustrates  the  rapid 
growth  in  popular  favor  in  this  province  of  the  rubber  overshoe: 


Year. 


1900, 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 


r 

Pairs. 

50 

Value. 

S50  1 

150 

150 

280 

280 

250 

250 

300 

300 

600 

520 

1,000 

900 

Country  of  origin. 


England,  Ruada. 
Russia,  England. 
Ru88ia,  England,  Austria. 
Russia,  Austria,  United  States. 
Austria,  Russia,  United  States. 
Austria.  United  States. 
United  States. 


The  present  supremacy  of  the  American  ovei*shoe  is  due  to  its  supe- 
rior quality  and  reasonable  price. 


TRADE   OPENINGS   FOR   AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES. 

This  consulate  is  frequently  in  receipt  of  letters  from  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  relative  to  a  possible  market  for  their 
goods  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  transportation  of 
freight  from  the  coast  to  Harput  is  entirely  by  caravan  ana  necessarily 
attendant  by  considerable  exj)ense  and  frequent  delays,  the  sale  of 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture  is  limited.  W  ith  a  view,  therefore,  of 
giving  our  American  firms  an  accurate  idea  of  the  demands  of  the 
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market,  and  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  fostering  a  legitimate  demand 
for  goods  at  the  present  time  not  imported  into  this  country,  the  fol- 
lowing report  is  submitted. 

Agricuttural  implements. — Each  year  witnesses  an  added  increase 
in  the  amount  of  farming  machinery  imported  from  the  United  States. 
On  account  of  the  small  stature  of  the  native  horses  all  machinery 
destined  for  exportation  to  this  region  should  be  of  a  light  but  durable 
make. 

Carpenter  and  hla^ksmith  tools, — There  is  a  steady  and  growing 
demand  for  American  tools.  Those  of  European  make  now  in  use  are 
too  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  a  lighter  but  dui*able  article  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  ought  to  encounter  little  trouble  in  soon  commanding 
the  market. 

Cottons  OAfvd  calicoes, — The  capture  of  the  local  trade  by  our  Ameri- 
can Cabot  brand  cloth  is  an  example  of  what  may  in  time  be  expected 
in  other  lines.  The  superiority  of  our  Cabot  over  the  Mancnester 
make  augurs  well  for  the  supremacy  of  other  American  fabrics. 
Manufacturers  of  calicoes,  prints,  and  ginghams  should  at  once  get  in 
touch  with  this  section. 

Shoe  pegs, — A  larsfe  consignment  of  shoe  pegs  from  an  American 
firm  is  expected.  There  should  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  these 
pe^  throughout  the  province. 

Kvhber  overshoes, — Local  dealers  are  now  compelled  to  cater  to  a 
steady  demand  for  American  overshoes.  The  sale  of  these  goods  in 
this  province  is  destined  soon  to  reach  no  small  figure. 

Saddles  and  harness, — American  saddles  and  harness  are  unknown 
here  except  as  used  by  the  American  missionaries.  The  native  saddles 
are  very  inferior.  Nearly  all  traveling  in  this  country  is  done  on 
horseback,  and  American  manufacturers  should  ultimately  find  a 
profitable  opening  in  Asia  Minor. 

Windmills, — The  erection  of  a  large  American  windmill  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Euphrates  College  at  Harput  is  being  watched  with 
great  interest.  Should  its  use  in  this  country  prove  successful,  a 
fimited  market  will  at  once  arise  in  .this  line. 

Men's  furnishings, — Last  year  over  500  pairs  of  American  suspenders 
were  sold  in  this  province,  and  this  year  the  sale  will  have  a  substan- 
tial increase.  Men's  furnishings  of  all  kinds  of  American  manufacture 
are  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  in  this  country. 

Watches  and  clocks, — An  American  firm  has  established  an  agency 
here  for  the  sale  of  watches.  Hundreds  of  American  make  are  now 
being  sold  annuall;^.     Small  office  clocks  are  also  greatly  in  demand. 

Lamps, — ^There  is  at  present  a  small  demand  for  American  lamps. 
The  best  ones  now  come  from  Germany  but  are  not  satisfactory. 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  above  articles  desiring  to  estab- 
lish a  legitimate  trade  m  this  country  will,  upon  application  to  the 
Harput  consulate,  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  reliable  local  dealers. 
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OCEANIA. 

ISLAND  OF  SAMOA. 

AMERICAN  PRINTS  AND  FABRICS. 

A  POSSIBLE  MARKET — GENERAL  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

Consul-General  Heimrod,  of  Apia,  reports  to  the  effect  that  if  Amer- 
ican exporters  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  merchants  in  Samoa, 
the  sales  of  American  goods,  especially  prints  and  fabrics,  would  be 
greatly  augmented.  He  says  that  the  trade  in  Samoa  is  principally 
carried  on  with  the  natives,  and  as  their  purchases  depend  mainly  on 
the  amount  of  mone}'^  realized  from  the  sale  of  copra,  a  rise  or  decline 
in  the  price  of  this  product  affects  the  sales  of  merchandise.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1904  only  li  cents  was  paid  for  a  pound  of  copra 
by  dealers.  This  low  price  was  due  to  the  renewed  activity  of  copra 
production  in  the  Philippines  and  the  large  shipments  therefrom,  but 
prices  advanced  during  the  year. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Samoa  for  1904  amounted  to  $950,039. 
The  imports  were  $551,417  and  exjwrts  $398,622,  a  decrease  of  $41,437 
in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $69,085  in  exports,  compared  with  1903. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  showed  a  decrease  of  $5,379;  the 
exports  to  this  country  an  increase  of  $30,451.  The  imports  from 
Germany  decreased  $27,630. 

The  exports  of  copra  in  1904  amounted  to  7,446  tons,  representing 
an  average  price  of  $52  per  ton  delivered  and  bagged  on  board  ocean 
steamers.  Pineapples,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  kava  root  are  also  exported 
in  small  quantities. 

The  cultivation  of  cocoanuts  still  remains  the  principal  source  of 
wealth.  Each  year  a  certain  number  of  trees  are  planted.  Fifteen 
years  after  planting  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing,  and  from  that  time 
for  many  years  they  yield  good  returns  for  labor  and  capital  expended. 

The  Samoa  Caoutchouc  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $375,000,  has 
secured  a  forty-year  lease  on  several  thousand  acres  of  land  and  will 
undertake  the  cultivation  of  caoutchouc. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  of  Goettin^en, 
an  observatory  for  seismic,  magnetic,  and  meteorological  observations 
was  established  in  Apia  in  1902.  The  statistics  from  the  observatorj^ 
for  1904  record  224  i-ainj^  days  with  a  rainfall  of  113  inches,  and  an 
average  temperature  of  79^  F. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS. 

One  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in  the  Samoan  islands 
is  cotton  cloth.  In  order  to  divert  the  trade  of  this  commodity  from 
continental  and  colonial  houses  to  the  United  States  American  manu- 
facturers must  take  cognizance  of  the  peculiar  local  demands.  The 
Samoan  native  uses  the  soft  print  cloths  to  loosely  wind  around  his 
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loins.  For  this  purpose  a  width  of  30  to  36  inches  is  necessary,  whereas 
the  American  goods  are  only  26  to  28  inches  wide.  The  favorite  col- 
ors are  blue  and  white,  blue  and  gold,  and  navy  and  red,  with  large 
designs.  Manufacturers  should  oe  liberal  in  sending  samples  in 
endeavoring  to  gain  this  trade,  and  be  particular  to  mention  the  follow- 
ing: Price,  width,  length  of  pieces  (approximateM,  and,  if  possible,  a 
full  range  of  various  designs.  Pieces  of  not  more  tnan  40-yard  lengths 
are  pre^rred.  American  exporters  should  also  secure  a  splendid  trade 
in  cotton  upderwear.  The  demand  for  this  article  of  commerce  is  very 
great,  but  only  the  cheap,  light-weight  goods  can  be  considered. 

PACKING  COCOA  SEEDS. 

Consul-General  Heimrod  submits  a  method  of  packing  cocoa  seeds 
for  export  which  has  been  practically  tried  in  Samoa  with  excellent 
results,  and  which  he  believes  may  be  of  special  value  to  planters  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  seeds  should  be  selected  from  ripe  pods  and  well  washed  in 
water,  then  placed  on  a  rough  towel  ana  gently  rubbed  in  order  to 
remove  most  of  the  pulp,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  skin.  The 
seeds  are  next  placed  in  a  current  of  cool  air  for  twenty-four  houi-s. 
The  packing  material  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  vegetable  mold 
and  nnely  ground  or  pounded  charcoal,  moistened  just  enough  to 
resemble  earth  taken  out  of  a  shaded  place.  If  the  packing  material 
is  too  wet,  the  seeds  will  rot,  and  if  not  moist  enough  the  seeds  will 
absorb  all  the  water  and  perish.  A  tin  box  8  by  4  by  4  will  hold 
about  200  seeds  if  packed  as  follows:  Place  a  layer  of  earth  and  char- 
coal about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep  on  the  bottom  of  the  tin  box 
and  lay  the  seeds  in  rows,  leaving  a  little  space  between  each.  Spread 
another  layer  of  the  charcoal  and  earth,  then  another  layer  of  rows  of 
seeds,  and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full.  Packing  a  slip  of  material 
across  when  the  lid  fits,  will  help  to  keep  the  moisture  in.  When  wet- 
ting the  charcoal  and  earth,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  do  it  twelve 
hours  before  being  wanted,  as  this  gives  the  water  time  to  permeate 
the  whole  mass  evenly. 


AUSTRALIA. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  IN   FAVOR. 

Consular  Agent  Weatherill,  of  Brisbane,  Queensland,  respondiU; 
to  inquiries,  reports  that  a  large  proportion  of  plows,  harrows,  an 
other  agricultural  machinery  and  carpenter's  tools  used  in  that  consu- 
lar district  are  of  American  manufacture,  and  this  applies  also  to 
shoes,  incubators,  motor  cars,  motors  for  launches,  etc.  He  writes 
that  American  goods  are  in  favor,  and  he  is  confident  that  manufac- 
turers who  will  make  proper  eflforts  could  secure  many  customers,  espe- 
cially if  samples  in  the  hands  of  competent  agents  were  presented  to 
buyers.  The  country  is  semitropical,  and  goods  only  suitable  for  warm 
climates  are  saleable.  The  fact  that  ice  or  snow  do  not  appear  in 
Queensland  should  be  taken  into  considemtion  by  those  who  contem- 
plate sending  wearing  apparel  to  that  country.  Canned  meats  of  all 
kinds  are  largely  exported  from  Queensland,  but  fish,  salted,  smoked 
or  canned,  is  largely  imported.  ^  I 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IMPROVING. 

RAILROAD  EXTENSIONS — NEW  MARKETS — PARTICIPATION  BY  AMERICANS. 

So  much  enteiprise  is  developing  in  South  Africa  that  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Washington,  of  Cape  Town,  calls  it  now  a  '•white  man's  country." 
He  directs  attention  to  the  various  lines  of  American  machinery  and 
appliances  salable  there,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  young 
Americans  located  in  South  Africa  are  successfully  taking  a  part  in 
the  country's  improvements.     Mr.  Washington's  report  follows: 

Commercial  conditions  in  South  Africa  are  steady  and  improving, 
with  substantial  recovery  from  the  two  years  of  deprassion  follow- 
ing the  boom  period.  The  abnormal  expansion  of  trade  in  the  five 
years  from  1898  to  1002  showed  an  increase  in  imports  from  $81,000,000 
to  $156,000,000  per  annum.  The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1904-5 
into  Cape  Colony  were  $97,000,000,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
$16,000,000  over  the  imports  of  1898,  the  last  normal  trade  year. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  $27,000,000  were  exported  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  which  is  an  increase  of  four  millions  over  the  previous  year  and 
of  seven  millions  over  the  normal  year  of  1898. 

One  article  of  export  that  shows  a  healthy  growth  and  great  promise 
is  fruit.  This  is  plentiful,  and  is  packed  for  export  with  great  care. 
Coming  in  a  season  when  winter  prevails  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
it  finds  an  excellent  market  in  Europe,  with  the  prospect  of  a  good 
Canadian  market,  by  reason  of  the  subsidy  steamship  line.  A  demand 
for  fruit  harvesting  and  carrying  equipment  for  the  farmers  has  been 
reported,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  trade  papers  here  that  it  is  the 
American  manufacturer  who  is,  they  fear,  the  best  equipped  to  supplv 
this  market,  and  this  should  realize  in  orders  if  due  energ}'^  is  employed. 

The  representative  of  a  large  firm  of  engine  builders  in  the  United 
States  has  traveled  through  South  Africa  extensively  for  the  past  six 
months.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  our  country  will  have  a  ^ood 
share  in  the  trade  as  it  is  developed.  The  openings  and  opportunities 
will  not  of  themselves  bring  us  orders.  Competition  is  keen.  Good 
salesmen  of  ready  adaptation  to  local  conditions  are  needed.  That  a 
poor  representative  will  create  prejudice  instead  of  making  trade  was 
recently  remarked  by  an  American  engineer  who  has  lived  in  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  and  has  seen  some  unsatisfactory  results  of 
American  commercial  undertakings. 

AMERICAN   AUTOMOBILES  POPtTLAR. 

The  automobile  is  now  generally  in  use  in  Cape  Town.  Their  popu- 
larity is  enhanced  because  the  people  are  unusually  devoted  to  subur- 
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ban  life,  and  the  motor  car  of  moderate  power  and  comfortable 
seating  capacity  is  increasing  in  demand.  The  suburbs  of  the  city 
extend  five  to  ten  miles  on  both  sides,  and  are  connected  by  good  road.- 
ways.  Single  cylinder  machines  of  6  to  8  horsepower  and  double 
cylinder  machines  of  12  to  15,  with  seating  capacity  of  four,  at  prices 
of  about  $1,000  and  $1,500,  should  have  a  good  sale.  Wnen  times 
become  somewhat  better  there  will  be  a  very  general  demand  for  this 
class  of  machine,  and  the  makers  first  in  the  field  with  good,  sound 
machines  at  these  reasonable  prices  should  do  well.  There  is  occa- 
sional demand  for  the  more  costly  higher-power  cars.  A  list  of  the 
13  motors  used  in  the  recent  100-mile  reliability  trial  arranged  by  the 
Automobile.  Club  of  South  Africa  will  best  indicate  the  market  for 
similar  types  of  American  autos.  There  were  6  Panhards,  2  of  10- 
horsepower,  1  of  8,  and  3  of  Y;  1  each  12-horsepower  Gladiator,  14- 
horsepower  New  Orleans,  22-horsepower  Daimler,  10-horsepower 
Lanchester,  10-horsepower  Pengeot,  9-horsepower  Star,  and  6-norse- 
power  De  Dion. 

The  governor  of  Cape  Colony  owns  a  White  (steam)  machine.  This 
prominence,  which  is  a  practical  trade  advantage  in  an  English  colony 
for  American-built  macnines,  should  be  followed  by  establishment  of 
agencies.  Oldsmobiles  and  the  Pope-Toledo  car  are  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  but  ejffective  agencies  or  salesmen  are  required. 

CITY   GROWTH  AND  POPULATION. 

There  are  9,886  dwellings  in  Cape  Town  and  6,850  in  the  suburbs. 
Out  of  this  total  of  15,736,  all  but  658  are  of  brick  or  stone.  The 
business  section  has  become  modernized,  tall  fireproof  buildings  taking 
the  place  of  the  former  three  and  four  story  structures.  One  Ameri- 
can msurance  company  has  recently  completed  in  Cape  Town  what  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  office  building  in  South  Africa.  It  is  similar  to 
the  company's  building  in  Philadelpnia.  The  plans  for  a  new  $450,000 
hotel,  approved  by  the  cit}^  council,  were  designed  by  two  young 
Americans,  who  are  also  the  architects  for  a  new  theater  about  to  be 
built.     The  present  theater  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200. 

The  population  of  Cape  Town  and  suburbs  (census,  1904)  is  170,000. 
The  total  white  population  of  Cape  Colony  is  580,000;  Natal,  97,000, 
and  Rhodesia,  with  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland,  15,000,  all  in  this 
consular  district,  while  the  whites  of  entire  British  South  Africa  num- 
ber 1,355,000  out  of  a  total  of  6,333,000  people.  In  contemplating  the- 
future  of  this  region  it  is  well  to  know  tnat  it  is  a  ^' white  man's  coun- 
try." The  climate  south  of  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  such  that  the  Caucasian  can  live  comfortabl3^ 

EXTENSION   OF  RAFLWAYS. 

The  heart  of  ^f  rica,  undiscovered  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  penetrated 
by  railways,  and  the  Victoria  Falls  and  Victoria  Nyanza  are  familiar 
names.  The  falls  are  now  reached  by  the  modern  train-de-luxe,  with 
electric  fans,  shower  baths,  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  and  private  saloon 
carriages  at  the  option  of  the  very  rich.  The  proposed  industrial  and 
electrical  utilization  of  the  500,000  horsepower  of  Victoria  Falls  has 
been  fully  covered  in  previous  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 

In  Rhodesia  new  railways  radiate  from  Bulawayo,  which  is  4,440 
feet  in  altitude  and  1,362  miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town7>   OneTline 
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runs  from  Bulawayo  to  Beira  on  the  east  coast,  the  other  continuing 
northward,  crossing  the  2^mbesi  at  Victoria  Falls  and  extending 
another  100  miles  toward  the  (^ape  to  Cairo  scheme.  The  total  length  of 
the  Rhodesian  Railways  (Limited)  is  1,859  miles,  with  250  miles  under 
construction. 

On  the  Central  South  African  system  119  miles  of  new  railways 
have  been  opened  since  1904,  when  their  tracki^e  was  1,490  miles,  and 
a  further  284  miles  are  under  construction.  There  are  711  more  miles 
projected  but  not  yet  begun.  The  Cape  Government  railways  had 
m  operation  at  the  end  of  1904  2,700  miles,  and  in  November,  1905, 
286  miles  more.  They  have  264  miles  now  under  construction.  This 
railroad  extension  means  the  agricultural  development  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  creation  of  new  markets  for  American  implements  and  mer- 
chandise, if  they  will  but  seek  them  earnestly. 

IMPORTS  AND  AMERICA'S  SHARE. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
calendar  year  1904  to.  Cape  Colony  amounted  to  $8,331,000,  and  into 
Natal  f 5,348,000.    The  largest  items  of  the  former  were: 


ArUcles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Agricultural  f mplements 

$826,000 
279,000 
637,000 
667,000 
113.000 
270,000 
736,000 
203.000 

1,256,000 
449,000 

Oil.  mineral 

9797,000 

Carria^fHf,  ptc 

Paints  and  colors 

109,000 
861,000 

Corn,  grain,  and  meal 

Provisions 

Wheat 

Stationery  and  books 

516,000 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Sugar,  renned 

203.000 

Furniture 

ToBacoo 

207,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Wood: 

Unmanufactured 

Leather  and  manufactures 

666,000 

Machinery,  all  kinds 

Manufactured  (other  than  furni- 
ture)   

Meats  salt  and  nreserved    

486,000 

In  return  the  United  States  purchased  goods  from  Cape  Town,  the 
largest  port,  to  the  extent  of  ^163,000.  The  largest  item  was  ostrich 
feathers,  worth  $85,000,  followed  by  goat  and  sheep  skins,  worth 
$34,000,  buchu  at  $16,000,  and  wool  at  $6,800. 

Out  of  the  total  $106,000,000  foreign  purchases  of  Cape  Colony  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1904  were  many  considerable  lines  in  which 
America  might  further  share.    The  most  important  were: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Agricultural  implements 9720, 000 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 11, 379, 000 

Butter  and  ehee«e 1,785.000 

Carriages,  etc I  1,330,000 

Coal  and  colte 1,532,000 

Coffee  and  tea 2,110,000 

Cerealp,  including  rice '  6,986,000 

Cottons,  linens,  and  woolens 5, 598, 000 

Drugs  and  chemicals ,  1, 217, 000 

Furniture 2,694,000 

Hardwareand  cutlery 6,836,000 

Iron,  bar,  sheet,  etc ,  1,302,000 

Jewelry ,  702,000 

Leather  and  manufactures i  4, 023, 000 

Machinery,Rll  kinds 6,029,000 


Articles. 


Meats,  frozen,  salt,  etc 

Oils,  mineral 

Paints  and  colors 

Provisions,  soap,  etc 

Spirits,  beer,  ana  wine 

Stationery  and  boolcs 

Sugar: 

Refined 

Not  refined 

Tobacco  

Wood: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured  (other  than  furni- 
ture)   


Value. 


$4,644,000 

880,000 

660,000 

&,  506, 000 

1,872,000 

8,486,000 

686,000 
2,504,000 
1,062,000 

1,727.000 

2,108.000 
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NATAL  COLONY. 
A   GREAT  BUYING   COUNTRY. 


The  colonv  of  Natal  is  largely  supplied  through  the  seaport  of  Dur- 
ban (Port  Natal),  from  which  a  railway  extends  to  Ladysmith,  into 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  other  points.  A  population  of  97,000 
white  people  exists  in  Natal,  and  about  a  million  natives.  The  imports 
of  the  colony  during  1904  amounted  to  $52,000,000,  including  $6,000,- 
000  stores  for  the  Government.  The  most  prominent  purchases  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Apparel  and  haberdashery.. 

Butter  and  cheese 

Carriages,  etc 

Cereals,  including  rice 

Confectionery 

Cottons,  linens,  and  woolens 

Coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa 

Earthenware 

Furniture 

Foodstuffs 

Glycerin 

Hardware 

Hog  products 


Value. 


1961,000 

5,188,000 

1,524,000 

289.000 

3,539,000 

250,000 

950,000 

447,000 

818,000 

883,000 

1,305,000 

808,000 

1,6M,000 

1,181,000 


Articles. 


Musical  goods  and  lewelry 
Leather  and  manufactures 

Machinery 

Medicines  and  chemicals  . 

Milk,  condensed 

Motors  and  bicycles , 

Oils 

Paints  and  colors 

Soaps , 

Spirits,  wines,  etc 

Stationery  and  bo6ks 

Sugar  

Tobacco 

Wood  and  manufactures. . 


Value. 


$598,000 

1,712,000 

2,920,000 

908,000 

742,000 

429.000 

655,000 

280,000 

895,000 

1,606.000 

726,000 

655,000 

1,481,000 

1,822,000 


PATENT  MEDICINES. 


NEW  PHARMACY  ACT — SALE  OF  POISON  REGULATED. 

Consul  Snodgrass,  of  Pretoria,  explains  the  trade  situation  and  out- 
look in  South  Africa,  particularly  in  the  Transvaal,  for  American 
manufacturers.  He  takes  up  several  leading  lines  of  goods  and  covers 
the  subjects  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  our  exporters.  On  patent 
medicines  he  writes: 

Much  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  among  American  patent 
medicine  manufacturers  as  to  a  new  pharmacy  act  in  the  Transvaal, 

ned  at  the  last  session  of  the  (Colonial  Council  after  a  heated  debate. 
oes  not  restrict  the  sale  of  any  medicine  containing  poison,  though 
Ihe  same  must  be  labeled  ''Poison,"  and  country  storekeepers  are  not 
debarred  from  selling,  as  hitherto. 

Under  an  act  passed  a  year  ago  all  medicines  containing  pNoison 
must  so  be  labeled,  and  every  chemist  has  a  list  of  the  poisons  in  his 
store,  so  that  if  the  medicine  companies  doing  business  m  the  Trans- 
vaal do  not  publish  their  formulas  with  each  bottle  sold,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  prosecution;  in  truth,  the  chemist  is  not  permitted  to  let  such 
medicines  leave  his  store  unaer  penalty.  If  any  of  the  following  poi- 
sons are  found  to  be  contained  in  a  formula  the  bottle  must  be  labeled 
"poison:"  Almonds,  essential  oil  (unless  deprived  of  pi*ussic  acid), 
belladonna  and  its  preparations,  cantharides  tincture  and  all  vesicating 
liquid  preparations  or  carbolic  acid  and  other  liquid  disinfectants, 
chloroform,  chloral  hydrate  and  its  preparations,  morphia  and  its 
preparations,  nux  vomica,  opium  and  its  preparations  and  the  prep- 
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arations  of  poppies,  oxalic  acid,  precipitate  red  (red  oxide  of  mercury), 
precipitate  white  (ammoniated  mercury),  vermin  killers.  The  pur- 
chaser must  be  known  to  the  drug^t  or  have  one  who  is  known  to 
certify  for  him;  he  must  also  si^n  nis  name  and  address,  and  the  drug*- 

frist  must  place  his  name  and  place  of  business  upon  the  label.  This 
aw  has  absolutely  rooted  out  tne  evil  existing  at  Johannesburg,  where 
Chinamen  could  heretofore  secure  whatever  amount  of  opium  they 
desired  by  merely  applying.  Few,  if  any,  can  sign  their  names,  and 
even  then,  unless  known  to  the  chemist,  they  are  unable  to  buy. 
However,  it  has  not  stopped  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  the  com- 
pound, and  it  is  stated  that  the  Chinese  are  still  m  that,  manner  able 
to  procure  the  drug. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS. 

A  local  chemist  suggests  that  all  American  patent  medicines  contain- 
ing small  amounts  of  poison  should,  in  addition  to  the  label,  eimlaln 
that  the  lotion  does  not  contain  the  drug  in  harmful  Quantities,  and  that 
in  compliance  to  the  law  they  are  compelled  to  add  the  '^poison"  label. 
This  would  in  a  measure  allay  the  fear  of  the  purchaser,  who,  when  he 
sees  the  large  letters  indicating  that  the  medicine  may  be  harmful, 
immediately  asks  if  there  is  not  something  else  to  take  its  place  which 
does  not  contain  poison.  The  amendment  to  the  pharmacy  and  medi- 
cal ordinances  does  not  prevent  the  countrv  dealer  from  selling  medi- 
cines, but  on  the  other  hand  extends  privileges  never  before  enjoj'^ed. 

This  part  of  the  ordinance  was  bitterly  opposed  hy  the  chemists, 
they  contending  that  a  country  storekeeper  nas  no  right  to  deal  in 
medicines  whether  or  not  they  contain  poisons,  but  the  latter  won  out, 
and  it  is  possible  to  buy  almost  any  patent  medicine  manufactured  in 
Europe  or  America  anywhere  in  the  Transvaal.  However,  those  medi- 
cines turned  out  in  the  United  States  that  contain  a  large  per  cent  of 
alcohol  had  better  circulate  elsewhere,  as  the  authorities  are  liable  to 
bring  them  under  the  ban  of  the  liquor  ordinance,  which  imposes  a 
heavy  license. 

BOERS  BELIEVE  IN   PATENT  MEDICINE. 

.  I  might  add  that  South  Africa  is  a  rich  field  for  the  manufacturers 
of  meritorious  medicines,  for  the  reason  that  doctors  are  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  Europe  and  America  and  the  prices  are  above  the  heaos  of  the 
plain  people.  A  call  in  the  city  costs  nearly  |5,  while  in  the  country 
the  charges  are  almost  prohibitive,  midwives  acting  as  accouchers  and 
the  patent  medicine  taking  the  place  of  the  doctors  prescription,  for 
the  Boer  believes  it  fills  the  bill  and  the  cost  is  about  one-fiftti. 

Since  1902  our  trade  in  medicines,  chemicals,  and  toilet  articles — the^ 
all  being  listed  together— has  increased  from  $18,155  to  $94,310.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  showing,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  Germany,  which 
advanced  from  a  trade  of  $14,035  in  1902  to  $317,920  in  1904.  The 
total  value  of  the  chemicals  and  toilet  articles  imported  into  the  Trans- 
vaal colony  during  1904  was  $1,386,470,  and  from  advices  received 
from  the  customs  bureau  that  will  be  exceeded  in  the  report  of  1905. 
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HARDWARE. 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

Consul  Snodgrass,  of  Pretoria,  writes  as  follows  in  response  to  a 
West  Virginia  letter  desiring  procedure  methods  for  selling  axes  and 
scythes  in  South  Africa: 

An  interview  with  a  leading  hardware  merchant  of  Johannesburg 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  firm  made  all  their  American  purchases 
through  a  New  York  agent  and  they  did  not  care  to  enter  into  new 
arrangements.  The  same  reply  came  from  other  hardware  firms. 
Hardware  men  say  they  are  purchasing  but  little  this  year  on  account 
of  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  $15,000,000  of  army  stores,  which 
were  thrown  on  the  markets  at  very  low  prices. 

The  American  ax  will  never  find  a  valuable  market  here,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  forests  and  timber,  though  the  American  hatchets  (called 
axes  here)  will  always  be  in  demand  for  building  purposes.  The  home 
or  business  block  is  usually  erected  with  building  cement,  lumber  beine 
extremely  hi^h  in  price.  Scythes  are  not  needed,  as  the  veldt  is  used 
only  forgrazmff  land. 

Despite  the  lact  that  the  hardware  merchants  assert  that  they  are 
overstocked,  the  United  States  has  been  making  gains  in  her  hardware 
exports  to  this  country  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The  following  table 
also  shows  that  Great  Britain  sustained  quite  a  loss  in  hardware  sales 
last  year: 


Country. 

1903. 

1904. 

19(». 

England 

«1, 022, 000 
172,000 
93,000 

92,519,000 
530,000 
333,000 

92,047,000 

America 

591,000 

OprtTiAnv                               

440,000 

WATER  POWER. 


FAR-REACHING   SCHEME  TO   HARNESS  THE   ZAMBESI. 

A  project  not  unlike  that  connected  with  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Niag- 
ara Kiver  is  interesting  South  Africa  directly  and  the  entire  earth  inoi- 
rectly .  Engineers  propose  to  put  the  Zambesi  River,  at  points  near  the 
Victoria  Falls,  at  work  genemtmg  power  that  is  to  be  pushed  into  many 
parts  of  South  Africa,  indeed  ultimately  it  is  hoped  to  points  hun- 
areds  of  miles  away.  American  and  continental  electrical  experts  are 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  All  agree  as  to  its  feasibility,  prac- 
ticability, and  value.  Professor  Forbes,  famous  in  connection  witn  the 
work  at  Niagara,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of  the  Zam- 
besi. To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man.  South  Africa  will  owe 
gratitude  if  the  efforts  now  being  made  result  in  anything  like  the  suc- 
cess suggested. 

GROWTH  OF  WATER  POWER. 

The  advent  of  electricity  gave  to  water  power  a  value  hitherto  unpos- 
sessed. A  turbine  shaft,  the  turbine  water  wheel,  the  dynamo,  miles 
of  wire,  with  the  waterfall  behind  all,  and  the  possibilities  of  power 
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are  infinite.  At  times  canals  have  to  be  cut  and  dams  built.  In  such 
cases  water  power  can  become  a  very  costly  industrial  commodity. 
Luckily,  on  tne  Zambesi,  as  on  the  Niagara,  on  many  of  the  streams  of 
Italy  and  Norway,  dams  and  canals  are  not  needed;  the  fall  is  usually 

g3rpendicular  and  abrupt,  or  nearly  so.  California,  on  the  Yuba 
iver,  has  a  plant  that  is  sending  power  140  miles,  driving  trains  in 
Oakland.  Niagara  sends  power  to  Buffalo,  22  miles.  There  is  power 
generated  at  Lachime  and  Chambly  falls  for  Montreal,  6  and  17  miles, 
respectively,  away.  The  falls  of  Tivoli,  once  the  joy  and  glory  of 
Roman  nobles,  is  turning  power  into  modern  Rome,  lighting  it  and 
running  its  cars.     On  the  Adda,  in  northern  Italy,  vast  power  is  being 

filaced  at  the  disposal  of  the  silk  and  cotton  mills  of  Lombardy. 
ndeed,  Italy  is  undergoing  a  marvelous  industrial  and  commercial 
renaissance  because  of  the  waters  in  her  hills  and  mountains.  So,  too, 
is  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  parts  gf  France. 


The  Zambesi,  it  is  believed,  has  possibilities  readily  available,  reach- 
ing as  high  as-600,000  horsepower.  At  present  the  Rand,  which  the 
projectors  of  the  present  scheme  hope  to  supply,  uses  150,000  horae- 
power.  There  is  an  available  head  at  present  at  the  Victoria  Falls  of 
330  feet.  By  cutting  a  canal  15  to  20  miles  in  length,  which  may  be 
easily  done,  a  head  or  1,000  feet  will  be  obtainable  which  would  mean 
1,000,000  horsepower.  The  construction  of  such  a  canal  would  cost 
comparatively  little.  Moreover,  the  beauty  of  the  falls  would  not  be 
marred.    To-day  it  costs  the  witwatersrana  $15,000,000  for  power. 

SYSTEM  TO  BE   EMPLOYED. 

At  present  the  plan  is  to  employ  what  is  called  the  continuous-cur- 
rent system,  for  this  makes  the  present  scheme  commercially  feasible. 
At  the  comparatively  low  voltage  to  which  the  alternating-current 
system  is  limited  in  long-distance  transmission,  says  a  South  African 
expert,  the  enterprise  would  be  killed  by  the  capital  cost  of  the  large 
and  expensive  transmission  cable  required,  the  best  route  to  the  Rand 
running  to  no  less  than  700  miles. 

The  ^visers  of  the  syndicate  that  has  a  seventy-five  years  concession 
are  for  the  continuous  current.  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  connected  with  the 
company,  talks  of  beginning  with  a  20,000-horsepower  delivery.  The 
field  is  one  that  will  warrant  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  United  States  makers  of  machines,  implements,  and 
apphances. 

The  field  is  full  of  just  such  opportunities  as  such  manufacturers 
should  be  seeking,  for  not  only  the  power  plant  itself,  but  the  innumer- 
able offices,  shops,  factories,  etc.,  into  which  it  is  carried  will  want  the 
appliances  used  in  the  power's  application. 


The  Canadian  commercial  agent  at  Cape  Town  reports  that  boring* 
for  water  is  greatly  on  the  increase  throughout  South  Africa,  owing 
to  government  financial  aid  to  farmers.  Consequently^  boring  machin- 
erv  continues  in  greater  demand.  He  also  reports  good  openings  for 
sales  of  ref  rigeratoi*s. 
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EAST  AFRICA. 

SUBSIDIES  FOR  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES. 

EFFORTS  BY  PORTUGAL  TO   EXTEND  TRADE — MOTOR  BOATS  FOR 
RIVER  NAVIGATION. 

Consul-General  Hollis,  of  Louren^o  Marquez,  writes  about  the 
effort  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  extend  its  trade  in  Africa. 
He  calls  particular  attention  to  contracts  recently  entered  into  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  and  satisfactory  shipping  facilities  between  Lisbon  and 
the  ports  of  East  and  West  Africa.  As  Africa  opens  up,  Portugal 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  her  present  efforts.  The  country  is 
enormously  rich  in  a  thousand  things  wanted  by  the  outside  world. 
The  consul  writes: 

The  National  Shipping  Company  (Portuguese)  has  just  made  a  new 
contract  with  the  Portuguese  Crovernment.  It  is  an  amplification  of 
their  original  contract  of  several  years  ago,  and  provides  for  a  very 
complete  steamship  service  between  Lisbon  and  Portuguese  East  and 
West  Africa.  A  monthly  service  is  provided  between  Lisbon  and  the 
various  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Atrica  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
The  vessels  must  be  of  not  less  than  2,800  gross  tons  each,  and  thej^ 
must  have  a  speed  of  at  least  12  miles  an  nour.  A  direct  monthly 
service,  by  vessels  of  not  less  than  1,000  gross  tons  and  10  miles  an 
hour  speed,  as  well  as  two  coastwise  services  by  vessels  of  from  300 
to  500  gross  tons,  between  Cape  Verde  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and 
Angola,  are  also  provided  for. 

The  mail  steamers  between  Lisbon  and  the  Mozambique  coast  must 
be  of  not  less  than  3,800  gross  tons  and  12i  miles  per  hour  speed,  with 
monthly  sailings  from  Lisbon,  calling  at  St.  Thome,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Loanda,  Louren^o  Marquez,  and  Beira.  To  supplement  this 
monthly  mail  service,  it  is  provided  that  coastwise  steamers,  of  not 
less  than  850  gross  tons  and  9  miles  speed,  shall  make  semimonthly 
voyages  between  Lourenyo  Marquez  and  Ibo,  calling  at  the  interme- 
diate ports  of  Inhambane,  Bart,  Dias,  Beira,  Chinde,  Quelimane, 
Angocne  (Antonio  Ennis),  Mozambique,  and  Porto  Amelia. 

THE  SUBSIDIES  PROVIDED. 

The  company  is  to  receive  from  the  Lisbon  Government  $12,000  per 
round  trip — Lisbon  to  Beira — for  the  first  four  years,  f  10,000  per 
round  trip  for  the  next  two  years,  $8,000  per  round  trip  for  the  follow- 
ing two  years,  and  $6,000  per  round  trip  for  the  last  two  years.  In 
addition  to  these  subsidies  the  Province  of  Angola  is  to  pay  the  com- 
pany an  annual  subsidy  of  $10,000,  while  this  Province — Mozambique — 
will  contribute  $36,000  more  per  annum  as  a  subsidy  for  the  coastwise 
service  between  its  various  ports.  On  charges  for  Government  pas- 
sengers and  freight  the  company  is  obliged  to  ^ive  discounts  of  10  and 
20  per  cent,  respectively,  from  the  regular  tariffs,  and  must  carry  the 
mails  gratis.  The  freight  rates  between  Lisbon  and  Mozambique, 
Beira,  and  Louren^o  Marauez,  are  $10  per  ton  for  first  class,  $12  for 
second  class,  and  $15  for  tnird  class.     Upon  African  produce  shipped 
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at  any  port  in  the  Province  of  Mozambique  the  rates  for  Lisbon  vary 
from  ft.  50  per  ton  for  baled  cotton  to  $18  per  ton  for  ivory.  The 
coastwise  freights  run  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  ton,  according  to  distances 
and  classifications. 

GENERAL   SHIPPING   ACTIVIXY. 

For  some  time  this  line  ran  a  small  coasting  steamer  to  Chai-Chai  in 
opposition  to  the  Empreza  do  Limpopo.  The  Empreza,  which  had 
recently  acquired  a  new  and  speedy  light-draft  steamer  of  about  400 
tons  register,  retaliated  by  running  steamers  to  Inhambane.  The 
National  Line  therefore  discontinued  the  Chai-Chai  service,  and  in  con- 
sideration for  this  the  Empreza  ceased  to  run  steamers  to  Inhambane. 
The  Empreza  has  now  declared  its  intention  to  start  running  a  steam- 
ship service  to  Bella  Vista  as  soon  as  the  southern  part  of  Louren^o 
Marquez  Bay  and  the  Maputo  River  have  been  buoyed,  while  a  num- 
ber of  other  parties  and  syndicates  have  ordered  a  few  motor  lighters 
for  service  in  the  other  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

AMERICAN   FIRMS   TOO   TIMID. 

No  motor  boats  or  river  steamers  of  American  manufacture  are  in 
use,  or  have  been  ordered  lately,  for  the  various  river  freight  services 
in  this  Province.  This  consulate,  at  the  instance  of  a  number  of 
American  manufacturers  of  river  and  motor  boats,  has  repeatedly  tried 
to  get  local  shipping  firms  to  place  their  orders  for  new  boats  in  the 
United  States,  out  without  success.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  German  manufacturers  of  such  craft  will  sell 
them  on  credit,  and  also,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  en^neering 
staffs  of  the  steamers  of  the  German  East  African  Line,  will  deliver 
their  boats  with  engines  adjusted,  and  with  everything  set  up  ready 
for  instant  service.  American  manufacturers  require  a  deposit  of,  say, 
50  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  boat  with  the  order,  the  balance  of  the 
price  to  be  paid  upon  shipment;  and  they  make  no  arrangements  for 
the  delivery  of  the  boat  in  working  order,  as  the  Germans  do.  Not 
until  our  manufacturers  can  give  better  tei*ms  and  conditions  than 
their  German  competitors  can  they  expect  to  do  any  business  in  these 
lines  with  the  shipping  people  of  rortuguese  East  Africa. 

MANGROVE   BARK   AGAIN   AVAILABLE. 

During  the  year  just  ending  there  has  been  some  inquiry  from  the 
United  States  for  Mozambique  mangrove  bark  for  tanning  purposes. 
The  whole  east  African  littoral  abounds  in  mangrove  swamps,  and  in 
some  parts  the  natives  and  Indian  traders  collected  mangrove  bark  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it  to  the  European  tmders  at  the  principal 
ports  oi  this  province.  A  number  of  shipments  of  the  bark  had  been 
made  to  IIambui*g,  and  two  cargoes,  per  sailing  vessels,  had  been 
shipped  to  New  York,  when  the  provincial  government  decided  that 
the  trade  should  be  regulated.  It  accordingly  teniporarily  prohibited 
the  exportation  until  regulations  could  be  made.    These  have  just  been 

fmblisned.     The  principal  provision  is  that  gatherers  of  bark  must 
eave  intact  a  strip  of  mangrove  swamp  20  meters  wide  and  running 
parallel  with  the  snores  or  banks  of  the  beach,  creek,  or  lagoon  where 
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they  may  intend  to  collect  bark.  Alongside  of  this  untouched  swamp 
strip  the  bark  collector  can  collect  from  another  strip,  also  20  meters 
wide.  This  will  mean  that  after  a  swamp  has  been  worked  over  for 
bark  there  will  be  left  alternate  strips  20  meters  wide  of  virgin  man- 
grove forest  and  of  denuded  swamp. 

AN   EXPORT  TAX. 

The  next  provision  of  importance  in  these  new  regulations  is  that  a 
fiscal  tax  of  10  cents  per  ton  must  be  paid  upon  all  mangrove  bark 
exported.  This  tax  will  be  collected  by  the  customs  authorities  at  the 
ports  of  exportation.     In  addition  to  this  tax  there  is  a  fee  of  $1  to  be 

Eaid  for  each  license  to  gather  mangrove  bark.  As  the  bark  was 
ecoming  known  in  the  United  States  oef ore  its  exportation  was  pro- 
hibited, 1  trust,  now  that  the  embargo  upon  exportation  has  been  lifted, 
that  American  importers  of  tan  barks  who  were  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  importing  mangrove  bark  in  considerable  quantities  will 
reopen  negotiations  with  their  east  African  correspondents,  and  that 
further  and  profitable  business  will  result. 

ZANZIBAR. 
AMERICANS  CONTROL  COTTON  GOODS  AND  PETROLEUM  TRADE. 

Consul  McMaster,  of  Zanzibar,  states  that  that  port  is  the  distribut- 
ing center  for  a  large  portion  of  East  Africa.  Practically  all  imports 
and  exports  of  the  island  of  Pemba  go  through  the  Zanzibar  custom- 
house.    He  writes: 

The  chief  items  of  export  from  Zanzibar  are  cloves,  copra,  and 
chili,  but  large  quantities  of  ivory,  hides,  rubber,  fiber,  simsion,  etc., 
are  brought  from  the  coast  and  reexported.  The  principal  items  of 
import  are  cotton  and  piece  goods,  petroleum,  glassware,  beads,  and 
iron  and  steel. 

Outside  of  cotton  goods  and  petroleum,  which  are  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Americans  who  have  been  established  in  Zanzibar  for  many 
years,  most  of  the  business  is  in  control  of  Indian  traders,  who  get 
their  stock  of  goods  from  middlemen  on  either  long  credit  or  shares. 
These  middlemen  are  members  of  large  pai*see  or  Indian  firms,  with 
headquarters  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  with  branch  houses  in  London, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  purchasing  is  done,  giving  them  the  advantage 
of  both  New  York  and  London  markets.  The  native  traders  of  Ger- 
man and  British  East  Africa  receive  very  little  cash  for  their  goods, 
payment  being  made  in  ivory,  hides,  crude  rubber,  etc.  Everything 
possible  is  being  done  by  Germany  and  England  to  secure  what  paying 
trade  is  to  be  bad  in  their  respective  colonial  territories  on  the  coast, 
Germany  spending  large  sums  in  subsidies  for  lines  of  steamers,  ana 
in  sending  men  to  study  and  report  as  to  trade  conditions. 

COMMERCE  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Zanzibar  bought  of  the  United  States  in  1904  articles  valued  at 
$403,330y  and  sold  to  the  United  States  in  that  year  articles  to  the  value 
of  $398,185.    Of  the  imports,  piece  goods  comprised  the  principal  item, 
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the  value  being  $288,299,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  total.  Petroleum  from 
the  United  States  was  valued  at  $98,500.  The  principal  article  of 
export  was  cloves,  amounting  to  $241,140,  or  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
sent  to  the  United  States, 

ABYSSINIA. 
LABGE  EXPOBT  OF  IVORY. 

Consul  Masterson,  of  Aden,  writes  that  all  the  ivory  exported  from 
Aden  comes  from  Abyssinia.     The  consul  continues: 

There  were  130,000  pounds  of  ivory  shipped  from  here  last  year,  or 
39,000  pounds  in  excess  of  1904  exports.  New  York  took  28,500 
pounds,  Bombay  48,500  pounds,  and  London  the  remaining  52,500 
pounds.  Ivory  in  Abyssinia  is  the  king's  revenue,  three-fourths  of 
the  proceeds  going  to  the  royal  treasury  and  one-fourth  to  the  tusk 
hunter.     The  natives,  to  escape  this  heavy  tax,  bury  the  ivory  to  a 

freat  extent  and  smuggle  it  out  of  the  country.  This  buried  ivory, 
owever,  becomes  stamed  with  the  earth  and  sells  for  less.  A  good 
grade  is  worth  in  Aden  $3  a  pound  and  the  price  scales  down  for 
other  grades  to  half  that  sum.  The  elephants  are  growing  fewer,  but 
there  is  reputed  to  be  a  great  amount  of  ivory  buried  in  Abyssinia. 


NORTH  AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

OPENING  FOR  AMERICAN  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 

Consul-General  Iddings,  of  Cairo,  submits  a  report  on  the  present 
extraordinary  prosperity  in  Egypt,  with  some  suggestions  to  exporters 
in  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

It  may  interest  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  to  know  that  the 
important  changes  of  customs  dues  have  gone  into  effect  in  E^ypt. 
The  import  duty  has  been  reduced  from  8  to  4  per  cent  on  coal,  liquid 
fuel,  firewood,  charcoal,  timber  for  building  purposes,  petroleum; 
oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  whether  alive  or  cold  stored.  The  salt 
monopoly  has  been  abolished.  Tnis  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  of  its  own  initiative  lowered  the 
import  duty  on  a  series  of  articles  of  first  necessity.  The  price  of 
petroleum  has  substantially  advanced  since  the  fires  at  Batum. 

There  is  great  building  activity  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  but  much 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  seasoned  lumber  for  all  that  per- 
tains to  doors  and  windows  and  chimney  pieces.  I  am  assured  by  per- 
sons interested  in  putting  up  houses  for  Europeans  to  live  in  that  a 
large  business  might  be  done  by  any  country  which  could  send  to 
Egypt  ready-made  shutters,  window  frames,  window  casings,  etc., 
door  fi-ames,  doors,  etc.,  and  chimney  pieces  of  a  plain  but  attractive 
style — say,  what  is  known  as  colonial  style — painted  white.  They 
should  come  in  packages  and  be  marked  so  as  to  oe  easily  put  together. 
Good  doorknobs,  window  fastenings,  etc.,  are  hard  to  get.  But  unless 
the  wood  is  particularly  well  seasoned  the  enterprise  might  not  succeed 
after  a  first  trial. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS. 

Egypt  is  now  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  prosperity.  The  enor- 
mous appreciation  in  the  value  of  urban  and  agricultural  land,  which 
has,  in  some  cases,  more  than  doubled  rents  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  has  made  it  possible  to  sell  areas  in  many  parts  of  the  Delta  at  the 
amazing  price  or  $800  per  acre,  )}as  increased  the  cost  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  throughout  Egypt,  and  consequently  of  labor,  even  in  the 
most  unskilled  trades,  viz,  the  workmen  emploved  by  the  irrigation 
authorities  for  the  construction  of  earthworks  andi  the  dig^ngof  canals. 
The  retail  prices  of  certain  commodities  have  well-nigh  douoled  in  the 
last  five  years.  This  is  especially  true  of  flour,  beans,  lentils,  mutton, 
beef,  poultry,  and  eggs. 

HIGH   PRICE   FOR  COTTON. 

The  tendency  to  discount  the  future  is  nowhere  more  evident,  and 
during  the  past  two  vears  values  have  been  forced  up  to  levels  that 
even  prospective  results  can  hardly  prove  to  be  remunerative.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  these  inflated  values  are  not  inf reauently  based  on 
speculative  purchases  which  have  been  facilitated  by  tne  profuse  intro- 
duction of  loanable  capital  into  the  country,  either,  m  the  form  of  new 
banking,  finance  and  mnd  companies,  or  in  that  of  large  increases  in 
the  capital  of  old  institutions.  The  gambling  fever  is  rife  in  Egypt. 
This  situation  contains  within  it  the  elements  of  reaction.  It  depends, 
first  and  foremost,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  price  of  cotton  at  the 
high  level  of  the  last  three  years,  a  level  due  to  causes  which  are  almost 
entirely  adventitious,  as  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned.  Even  assuming 
that  the  world's  supply  of  and  demand  for  cotton  will  not  vary  within 
very  wide  limits  for  the  next  few  ye^rs  or  that  the  demand  for  the 
Egyptian  product  will  continually  outstrip  the  supply,  there  remains 
the  danger  that  invariably  attends  overspeculation.  I  am  bound  to 
add,  however,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  bankers  and  business  men 
with  whom  I  have  talked  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  has  only  begun. 


WEST  AFRICA. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA. 

COMMERCE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES  AT  A   LOW   EBB. 

Trade  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Liberia  should 
have  prospered,  but  they  have  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Liberia  has  been  unprogressive,  yet  England  and  Germany  are  selling 
goods  there.  Liberia  is  rich  in  agricultural  resources,  and  their  devel- 
opment with  the  low-priced  labor  available  is  bound  to  come  from 
some  source.  Consul-General  Lyon,  of  Monrovia,  covers  the  situation 
in  Liberia  in  the  following  report: 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  contains  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles.  It 
has  350  nnles  of  coast  line.    The  population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000, 
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one-tenth  American  negroes,  the  remainder  natives.  The  history  of 
Liberia  dates  back  to  1820,  when  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
formed  in  Washington,  with  Henry  Clay  as  president,  founded  the 
colony  of  Liberia  for  emancipated  negroes  ana  gave  them  favorable 
opportunity  for  self -improvement. 

VAST   UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

The  country  in  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  the  principal  products 
being  coffee,  cotton,  piassava,  cocoa,  rubber,  nuts,  and  fruits.  There 
are  magnificent  forests  unworked.  Twentj'^-two  different  kinds  of 
rubber  trees  are  found,  and  camwood  is  plentiful.  Gold  and  silver 
exist  in  paying  quantities.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  neglected 
and  the  product  is  scanty.  The  absence  of  public  highways  and  the 
present  unnavigable  condition  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  render  travel 
difficult.  The  country  needs  capital;  its  introduction  would  revolu- 
tionize existing  conditions  by  creating  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  and 
conveniences  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  centers.  Labor 
receives  as  compensation  only  24  cents  per  day,  together  with  rations, 
which  consist  of  1  auart  of  rice  and  1  pound  of  dried  fish.  The 
aborigines  are  the  only  means  of  transportation  and  communication  to 
and  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

The  trade  of  Liberia  is  small  and  divided  principally  between  Ger- 
many, England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  with  the  preponder- 
ance in  favor  of  Germanv.  The  imports  from  Germany  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30, 1905,  were  $158,875;  exports  thither,  $204,703. 
Imports  from  England,  $141,243,  and  exports  thither,  $88,195.  Hol- 
land sold  Liberia  $12,831  and  bought  $1,543.  The  United  States  sold 
her  $3,604  and  took  $2,008. 

Cotton  manufactures  and  rice  are  the  chief  articles  of  importation. 
Over  $50,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  were  bought  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  in  the  six  months  ending  with  June,  1905, 
and  only  $133  worth  from  the  United  States.  About  the  same  amount 
in  value  of  rice  was  purchased  of  the  same  countries,  though  none  was 
obtained  from  the  United  States.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities  to 
the  United  States  interferes  with  trade. 

WHAT   MIGHT  BE   DONE. 

The  same  crude  methods  of  farming  that  were  in  vogue  centuries 
ago  still  exist.  The  plow  is  seldom  if  ever  used,  and  the  hoe  and 
knife  are  the  chief  implements  of  agriculture.  The  proper  cultivation 
of  the  rubber  tree  would  bring  great  wealth.  Cotton  grows  everN- 
where  in  the  interior,  and  with  proper  cultivation  would  yield  enor- 
mously. The  soil  of  Liberia  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  and  seven  kinds  are  grown. 

The  outlook  for  Liberia  from  a  commercial  and  industrial  view  point 
is  discouraging.  The  country  has  been  practically  abandoned  by  its 
alma  mater,  and  seems  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  exploited 
by  European  countries. 
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NEW   RUBBER  COUNTRY. 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  quotes  the  report  of  the 
well-known  African  explorer,  Harry  Johnston,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  Africa,  possesses  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
rubber  trees. 

This  news,  he  writes,  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  heretofore 
Liberia  exported  hardly  any  caoutchouc.  Johnston  stated  in  a  lecture 
before  a  company  which  has  received  a  concession  for  the  production 
of  rubber  in  Liberia,  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  that  article  is 
to  be  found  there,  that  it  only  awaits  collection,  and  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  within  six  years  2,500,000  of  cultivated  rubber 
trees,  furnishing  an  excellent  quality  of  rubber,  will  be  yielding  sap. 

Another  report  states  that  at  least  20,000  English  square  miles  are 
covered  with  aense  rubber-tree  forests.  It  is  also  stated  that  various 
creepers  are  found  there  containing  rubber  which  heretofore  have 
been  unknown.  Should  these  reports  be  based  on  facts,  the  rubber 
industry  will  be  greatly  benefited. 
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MADAGASCAR. 
METHODS  FOR  MINING  GOLD. 

DIFFICULTIES    AMERICAN    MINERS    MUST    ENCOUNTER — ADMONITION    TO 
PROSPECTIVE   INVESTORS. 

Consul  Hunt,  of  Tamatave,  writes  that  he  has  received  many  inquiries 
from  mining  men  in  the  western  States  since  the  publication  of  his 
brief  report  on  gold  in  Madagascar,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Con- 
sular and  Trade  Reports  for  September,  1905.  They  desire  to  learn 
the  prospects  for  experienced  men  to  succeed  in  Madagascar,  which 
calls  forth  the  following  advice  from  the  consul: 

First  of  all  ample  capital  is  necessary,  as  it  costs  about  $5  a  day  for 
rospecting  expenses.  This  is  the  estimate  of  mining  men.  As  to 
ealtn  and  climate,  a  miner  must  be  sound  and  robust  k>  succeed,  as  it 
is  quite  unhealthy  in  the  mining  and  prospecting  districts  and  often 
difficult  to  secure  any  food  but  rice,  the  food  of  the  natives.  The 
English  language  is  not  known  outside  of  the  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion. The  languages  spoken  are  Malagasy  and  French,  and  little  head- 
way could  be  made  with  the  French  officials  or  with  the  native  laborers 
without  the  knowledge  of  these  two  tongues.  Those  who  have  lived 
long  in  the  colony  and  know  local  customs  succeed  best  in  mining 
adventure. 

No  gold-bearing  reefs  of  value  have  yet  been  discovered  here,  not- 
withstanding the  reports  published  in  French  and  South  African  papers 
as  to  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  reefs  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
island.  In  fact,  the  concessions,  some  15  in  number,  were  sold  to  a 
South  African  syndicate  and  the  shares  listed  on  the  Johannesburg 
stock  exchange.  Several  experienced  mining  men  were  sent  over  to 
examine  the  concessions  and  then  published  a  report,  which  was  doubt- 
less intended  to  serve  a  purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  by  everybody 
before  investing  or  moving. 
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OPERATING   A   MINING   CLAIM. 

Alluvial  deposits  bearing  gold  receive  most  attention  in  Madagascar, 
and  some  of  these  enterprises  have  become  permanent  and  proStable. 
Alluvial  mining  promises  to  become  a  valuable  industry  here.  The 
plan  is  to  peg  out  a  claim  with  a  circumference  not  exceeding  a  radius 
of  1  kilometer  (0.621376  mile),  plant  a  signal  post  in  the  center  of 
it  bearing  a  signboard,  written  in  the  Trench  language,  stating* 
the  name  of  the  prospector,  the  character  and  nature  of  the  deposit 
he  has  discovered,  ana  the  date  of  planting  the  post.  Afterwards  he 
must  send  in  his  plan,  traced  due  north,  on  a  scale  of  T^rVirir  millime- 
ter (irrTrV^T  inch)  to  the  district  mining  commissioner,  accompanied 
with  the  sum  of  $4.82  as  tax  for  the  prospector's  license.  He  may 
then  create  a  native  village  about  his  concession  if  possible,  and  engage 
the  natives  to  pan  out  the  gold  in  the  wooden  disnes;  and  make  tneir 
returns  to  him  according  to  arrangement,  for  which  he  pays  them  at 
the  rate  of  about  19  cents  per  gram.  Finally,  on  payment  of  a  tax 
of  5  per  cent  on  the  output  to  the  Government,  he  ma}'  dispose  of  it 
te  the  bank. 

Up  to  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  operate  mining  concessions  in 
any  other  manner.  A  white  man  can  not  do  the  work  personally  and 
preserve  his  health.  Sluice  boxes  have  been  installed,  but  not  with 
any  success,  as  the  natives  do  not  care  to  give  up  the  system  of  pan- 
ning it  out.  In  view  of  the  present  outlook,  then,  it  would  hardly 
pay  a  person  to  expend  the  amount  required  to  travel  so  great  a  dis- 
tance unless  he  has  considerable  capital  at  his  disposal  and  is  in  search 
of  adventure  as  well  as  w^ealth. 

TRADE   W^ITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Madagascar  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1904  articles  valued 
at  115,694,  an  increase  of  $14,207  over  1903.  The  principal  imports 
were  petroleum  and  canned  meats.  American  canned  meats  are  popu- 
lar and  are  increasing  in  demand. 

Thev  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  French  canned  meats,  and  are 
a  staple  commodity  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  American 
petroleum  maintains  its  superiority  over  that  of  Russia.  Russian  oil 
IS  brought  to  Madagascar  m  Indian  dhows  direct  from  Bombay,  and 
the  freight  rates  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  from  the 
United  States.  American-made  goods,  such  as  cottons,  shoes,  flour, 
hardware,  paints  and  colors,  and  tools,  could  be  sold  in  Madagascar, 
despite  the  tariff,  if  adequate  shipping  facilities  were  provided. 


Consul  Hunt,  of  Tamatave,  reports  that  the  French  law  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  Madagascar  cows  and  heifers  has  been  extended  until 
December  31,  1906. 
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EUROPE. 

REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE. 
THE  WORLD'S  SUPPLY  OF  COAL  AND  IRON. 

PRODUCTION   AND   CONSUMPTION   IN   EUROPE   AND  AMERICA — VITAL 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEM. 

Consul-General  Mason,  of  Paris,  writes  at  length  on  the  world's 
supply  of  coal  and  iron.  It  will  surprise  a  great  many  to  learn  that 
we  are  likely  to  run  short  in  iron  inside  of  a  single  centur^^  if  we  keep 
up  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  more 
likely  to  increavse  the  consumption  than  we  are  to  reduce  it.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  presented  b}^  recognized  authorities,  the  world  has 
only  10,000,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  available.  Of  these  Germany 
has  twice  as  many  tons  as  the  United  States.  Russia  and  France  each 
have  400,000,000  tons  more  than  this  country.  Our  consumption  is 
placed  at  35,000,000,  which  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  total 
consumption.  Mr.  Mason  suggests  the  propriety  of  taking  up  the 
problem  of  selling  Europe  our  coal  in  exchange  for  iron.     He  writes: 

Several  months  ago  the  Parliament  of  Sweden,  then  in  session, 
adopted  a  resolution,  calling  for  a  report  showing  the  extent  of  the 
known  deposits  of  iron  in  Sweden  and  other  countries,  and  the  rate  at 
which  such  deposits  are  being  consumed  by  the  steadily  expanding  iron 
and  steel  industries  of  the  world.  The  repoit  was  made  by  the  chief 
of  the  Swedish  geological  survey,  together  with  comments  by  several 
other  experts,  and  the  whole  published  in  the  Technische  Zeitechrift, 
from  which  translations  have  been  made  and  reprinted  in  several  leading 
organs  of  the  iron  industry  in  Europe  and  America.  While  thereJias 
been  some  dissent  as  to  the  exactness  of  certain  details,  the  report  has 
been  accepted  as  substantially  accurate.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  true 
the  claim  of  geological  science  that  the  extent  of  workable  iron-ore 
beds  is  known  to  within  a  margin  of  possible  error  not  exceeding  5  per 
cent,  the  Swedish  report,  which  is  based  upon  the  most  authoritative 
information,  has  naturally  attracted  world-wide  attention. 

world's  AVAILABLE   SUPPLY. 

Condensed  to  their  smallest  compass  the  statistics  of  the  report  give 
the  following  comparative  exhibit  of  the  whole  known  amount  of  work- 
able iron  ore  yet  available  in  the  several  iron-producing  countries. 
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The  present  annual  output  of  ore,  and  the  amount  of  ore  actually 
consumed  by  each,  is  as  follows,  in  tons:  "" 


Country. 


United  States 1,100,000,000 


Workable  de-     Annual  out-  lAnoualcon- 
posita.  put.        I  sumption. 


Qreat  Britain 

Germany 

Spain 

Russia  and  Finland 

France 

Sweden 

Au8tria-Hungary . . . 
other  countries 


Total. 


1,000,000,000 
2.200,000,000 
500,000,000 
1,600,000,000 
1,500,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


35,000.000 
14,000,000 
21,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000.000 
6.000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 


35,000,000 
20,000,000 
24,000,000 
1,000,000 
6.000,000 
8.000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


10,000,000.000       100,000,000 

i 


100,000,000 


While  it  is  probable  that  the  foregoing  statement  does  not  take  into 
adequate  account  the  undeveloped  ore  deposits  in  Utah  and  Alabama, 
its  teachings  are  nevertheless  obvious  ana  impressive.  Of  the  world's 
workable  iron-ore  deposits,  as  at  present  known,  the  United  States 
possesses  only  about  one-ninth,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion the  entire  supplv  will  be  exhausted  within  the  present  century. 
Commenting  on  the  known  and  generally  accepted  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review^  the  foremost  organ  of  the 
metal  industries  in  Great  Britain,  says  in  its  issue  of  December  15, 
1905: 

"We  would  seem  to  be  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  of  an 
absolute  iron  famine.  This  fact  raises  problems  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  world's  iron  industry  and  to  the  outlook  of  civilization 
itself." 

EXHAUSTION   OF  AMERICAN   SUPPLY. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  high-class  ores  of  the  lake  district  in 
America  will,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  be  exhausted  within 
less  than  fifty  years.  The  Mesaba  deposits,  with  the  present  annual 
output  of  12,000,000  tons  or  thereabouts,  will  not  outlast  twenty -five 
years,  and  it  requires  only  a  simple  calculation  to  demonstrate  that  a 
continued  yearly  consumption  oi  35,(K)0,000  tons  of  ore  by  the  iron 
and  steel  industries  of  the  United  States  will,  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  persons  now  living,  eat  away  entirely  the  1,100,000,000  tons 
which,  according  to  the  report  above  cited,  constitute  our  country's 
entire  workable  supply  as  at  present  known.  Inasmuch,  therefore, 
as  the  United  States  possess  but  about  one-ninth  of  the  world's  ore 
deposit  and  yet  consumes  more  than  one-thii*d  of  the  total  annual  out- 
put from  all  countries,  the  conclusion  is  direct  and  unavoidable  that 
the  future  economic  policy  of  American  iron  masters  should  be  to 
secure,  by  all  practical  means,  the  largest  pjossible  ore  supply  from 
the  mines  of  other  countries.  How  can  this  be  most  economically 
and  effectively  accomplished  ? 

The  problem  is  largely  one  of  transportation  in  which  the  item  of 
niarine  freight  rates  plays  a  dominant  p^rt.  An  economic  long- 
distance ocean  rate  for  heavy,  low-class  merchandise,  involves  neces- 
sarily two  conditions,  viz,  vessels  specially  adapted  to  the  trade,  and 
return  freights  that  will  bear  an  equal  or  higher  charge  for  transpor- 
tation.    The  ship  that  brings  ore  from  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other 
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European  countries  to  the  United  States,  must  have  each  trip  an  east- 
ward-bound cargo  that  will  be  more  than  ballast  and  yield  a  regular 
and  definite  profit.  There  is  but  one  material  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  that  is  coal. 

AMERICAN   SUPREMACY   IN   COAL. 

It  is  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality  of  coal  supply  that  the  advan- 
tage of  North  America  over  European  countries  is  decisive  and  over- 
whelming. Whatever  may  be  the  facts  concerning  ores,  the  known 
coal  measures  of  the  United  States  render  their  fuel  supply  secure, 
abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality  for  centuries  to  come.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  gas  and  coking  coals  of  high  Quality 
in  the  Appalachian  region — to  say  nothing  of  other  fields — whicn  have 
as  yet  been  hardly  scratched  by  the  pick  and  drill  of  the  miner.  New 
coal  deposits  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  value  are  being  discovered 
from  year  to  year.  With  what  is  now  known  the  present  enormous 
annual  output  of  280,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  can  be  maintained 
for  hundreds  of  years  without  exhausting  the  available  supply.  In 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  years  of  adequate  coal  provision  are  defi- 
nitely numbered.  In  England  experts  estimate  the  dumtion  of  the 
workable  coal  measures  to  be  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  years.  Ger- 
many has  a  somewhat  longer  lease  of  industrial  life  dependent  on  coal 
supply,  but  alreadj'  the  subject  is  so  acute  that  a  heavy  contract  for 
the  delivery  of  German  coal  to  Fi*ance,  for  iron  and  steel  works,  is 
understood  to  have  been  canceled  recently  at  heavy  loss  to  the  sellers, 
because,  as  it  is  definitelv  understood,  the  Imperial  Government 
objected  to  the  depletion  of  the  national  coal  supply  for  the  benefit  of 
neighboring  countries.  France  has  native  coal  for  a  generation  or 
more,  but  tne  mines  are  deepening,  the  cost  of  production  is  gradually 
increasing,  and  economists  are  looking  with  growing  apprehension  to 
the  future.  Twenty -five  or  at  most  thirty  years  hence,  the  question 
of  an  adequate  fuel  supply  will  be  a  serious  problem  for  France. 

CONSUMPTION   AND   PRICES  OF  FUEL  AT  PARIS. 

The  city  of  Paris,  with  a  population  of  about  2,708,000,  consumed  in 
1903  about  1,632,500  tons  of  coal  and  coke,  including  661,850  tons  which 
were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  octroi  duty  on  coal  intro- 
duced into  the  city  is  $1.38  per  ton,  but  it  is  provided  by  a  law  enacted 
in  1873  that  manufacturers  whose  works  are  located  within  the  forti- 
fications of  Paris,  and  who  consume  50  tons  or  more  annually  in  fac- 
tories where  such  consumption  can  be  overseen  and  verified  by  the 
authorities,  receive  a  reduction  of  octroi  duty  to  20  cents  per  ton. 
Under  this  privilege  459,270  tons  were  brought  into  Paris  in  1901,  but 
coal  and  coke  for  domestic  fuel  pay  the  full  maximum  rate  above  stated. 
This  does  not  include  the  large  quantity  of  coal  which  is  consumed  in 
the  various  factories  and  mdustrial  establishments  in  St.  Denis, 
Puteaux,  Suresnes,  Charenton,  and  Montrouge,  and  other  suburban 
towns  which  form  what  is  known  as  the  '^banlieu,"  or  the  portion  of 
Paris  outside  the  walls,  where,  for  reason  of  greater  cheapness  of  land 
and  reduced  octroi  duties,  most  of  the  large  industries  in  metals,  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  etc.,  are  located.  But  the  total  amount  of  coal 
and  coke  consumed  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  in  1903  (including 
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the  city  and  suburbs  of  Paris)  was  4,227,600  metric  tons,  practically 
all  of  which  came  from  northern  France,  Belgium,  and  Wales.  The 
wholesale  prices  of  coal  delivered  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  not  including- 
the  octroi  auty,  are  at  present  as  follows:  Per  metric  ton  (2,220  pounds) 
bituminous  lump,  52  francs  ($10.03);  anthracite,  62  francs  ($11.98); 
coke,  1.75  francs  per  hectolitre,  or  $7.43  per  metric  ton;  briquettes, 
40  francs  ($7.72). 

When  to  these  prices  is  added  the  octroi  tax  of  $1.40  per  ton  there 
is  obtained  the  average  cost  of  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes  to  the  retail 
dealers  who  supply  most  of  the  househola  consumers  with  fuel,  which 
is  delivered  in  bags  containing  50  kilograms  each. 

The  retail  prices  of  domestic  fuel  in  Paris  are  as  follows,  per  metric 
ton:  Bituminous  coal  (Charleroi),  60  francs  ($11.58);  bituminous  coal 
•  (Bascoup),  62  francs  ($11.96);  anthracite  (Welsh  nut),  67  francs  ($12.98); 
anthracite  (Welsh  slack),  54  francs  ($10.42);  coke  (Paris  Gas  Company), 
40.70  francs  ($7.85). 

France  consumed  in  1903  42,694,100  tons  of  coal,  of  which  34,217,661 
tons  were  the  product  of  French  mines,  while  the  remaining  8,476,489 
tons  were  imported.  Cardiff  and  Belgium  coals  are  delivered  at  Havre 
at  prices  varying,  in  ordinary  seasons,  from  $4.63  to  $5.21  per  ton. 
This  is  the  competition  which  American  coal  would  have  to  meet,  since 
from  that  port  of  debarkation,  common  to  all  imported  coals,  the  costs 
of  duty  and  freightage  to  the  interior  would  be  the  same. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  railwaj^  freight  rate  on  coal  from  Havre  to  Paris  is  70  francs 
per  carload  of  10  tons,  or  $1.35  per  ton  for  a  haul  of  143  miles.  The 
rate  by  the  River  Seine,  which  is  open  to  navigation  practically  the 
entire  year,  is  from  $1.05  to  $1.10  per  ton.  Add  to  this  the  import 
duty  of  26  cents  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Belgian  and  Welsh  coals 
can  be  landed  in  ordinary  times  at  the  docks  outside  the  walls  of  Paris 
for  about  $6.36  to  $6.50  per  ton.  The  wholesale  price  charged  by 
importers  to  local  dealers  for  bituminous  coal  is  at  present,  as  already 
stated,  slightly  more  than  $10  per  ton.  Is  there  not  in  the  margin  of 
$3.50  to  §3.64  between  these  figures  an  opportunit}^  for  American 
coal,  provided  the  whole  transaction,  includmg  mining,  railway  and 
ocean  transportation,  and  transshipment  at  seaports,  is  so  organized  and 
managed  as  to  develop  a  large  trade  and  reduce  expenses  per  ton  to  a 
minimum?  In  other  words,  can  American  bituminous  coals  of  the 
grades  adapted  to  gas  manufacture,  domestic  use,  and  general  indus 
trial  purposes  be  delivered  in  large  quantities  at  Havre  for  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $5  pei*  ton  ? 

A   RECIPROCAL  TRAFFIC   IN    ORE   AND   COAL. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  correlation  between  these  conditions  and 
the  future  ore  supply  of  the  United  States  and  certain  European  coun- 
tries, as  describee!  in  the  first  section  of  the  present  report.  Coal 
imported  into  France  pays,  as  alreadv  stated,  a  duty  of  26  cents  per 
metric  ton.  In  respect  to  dut3%  f refght  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  and 
other  charges  American  coal  would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  Belgian 
and  British  coals,  which  come  into  France  principally  by  that  route. 

The  demand  for  foreign  coal  will  increase  with  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  French  mines,  and  the  consumption  will  be  augmented  in 
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Eroportion  to  whatever  reduction  can  in  future  be  made  in  the  present 
ign  cost  of  fuel.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  good  coking  and  gas 
coals  in  the  Allegheny  and  Cumberland  districts  of  the  United  States 
which  can  be  produced  with  profit  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  for  an 
average  price  of  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton.  When  the  i*ailroads  now  pro- 
jected or  under  construction  are  finished  and  in  operation  it  should  be 
possible  to  carry  such  coals  to  tide  water  for  a  freight  i-ate  not  much, 
if  anything,  in  excess  of  $1  per  ton. 

AMERICAN  COAL  FOR  EUROPE. 

When  in  1902  the  project  of  exporting  American  coal  to  Europe  was 
actively  discussed,  it  was  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  that  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  such  a  trade  would  require  the  construction  of 
a  special  class  of  vessels  which  would  do  for  the  ocean-going  coal  traf- 
fic what  they  had  done  for  the  ore  and  coal  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
namely,  steel  barges  of  10,000  tons  burden,  stanchly  built,  with  quar- 
ters for  a  crew  of  ten  to  fifteen  men,  and  engine  power  sufficient  tor  a 
speed  of  8  or  10  knots  per  hour,  which  would  give  steerageway  suf- 
ficient for  safe  handling  m  all  weathers.  Given  a  fleet  of  such  vessels, 
with  loading  docks  for  coal  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  or  Atlantic 
coast,  and  a  reliable  return  freight,  and  the  problem  of  a  large  and 
expanding  coal  export  to  Europe,  which  depends  primarily  on  an 
ocean  freight  rate  not  exceeding  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton,  would  be  prac- 
tically solved. 

As  return  freights,  the  potash  minerals  of  Germanv  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  they  are  limited  in  quantity  and  restricted  by  various 
conditions,  so  tliat  there  remains  but  one  available  resource,  and  that 
is  iron  ores  of  Spain,  Finland,  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  three 
countries  which,  together,  now  mine  about  14,000,000  tons  per  r^nnum, 
but  which,  for  want  of  cheap  and  abundant  fuel,  smelt  not  more  than 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  that  amount.  The  time  will  doubtless  come 
when  most,  if  not  all,  European  countries  will  prohibit  the  export  of 
native  coal,  except  to  their  own  colonies.  The  imported  fuel  supplies 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Scandinavia  will  then  have  to  come  mainly 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  American 
foresight  shall  fail  to  recognize  the  opportunity  which  time  will  ripen 
and  the  immutable  laws  of  demand  and  supply  will  offer  to  American 
enterprise. 

MARKET  FOR  FISH  ROE. 
A   GOOD  OPPORTUNITY   OFFERED   NEW   ENGLAND  FISHERMEN. 

Consul-General  Mason  reports  that  there  is  now  offered  to  the 
fishermen  of  the  New  England  coast  a  ready  market  in  France  for 
fish  roe  or  spawn,  an  important  by-product  of  the  cod,  haddock,  hake, 
and  pollack  fisheries.     The  Consul-General  says: 

The  sardine  fishery,  a  valuable  industry  of  France,  is  confined  prin- 
cipallv  to  the  150-miie  stretch  of  Atlantic  coast  from  Lorient  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde,  the  principal  mart  of  the  sardine  fisherman 
being  at  Les  Sables  d'Olonne.  The  sardine  spawns  in  deep  water  and 
comes  about  five  months  of  the  year  to  shallow  waters  along  the  coast 
in  search  of  food.     The  different  minute  marine  growths  which  form 
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the  natural  food  of  the  sardine  have  become  depleted,  and  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  the  immense  shoals  of  that  fish  on  the  French  coast 
the  fishermen  have  been  obliged  for  years  to  feed  or  bait  the  sardines 
with  some  material  as  similar  as  possible  to  their  natural  food.  For 
this  purpose  the  main  recourse  of  the  fisherman  has  been  to  the  roe  or 
e^ffs  of  codfish  and  mackerel,  derived  from  the  fisheries  of  Norway, 
pickled  in  salt  brine,  packed  in  wooden  barrels,  and  imported  to  France 
under  the  name  of  roe  of  codfish  and  mackerel,  dutiable  at  16  cents  per 
long  ton. 

BIG  ADVANCE   IN   ROE   PRICES. 

There  are  engaged  in  the  French  sardine  fishery  about  2,000  boats, 
each  of  which  uses  under  ordinary  conditions  about  25  barrels  of  roe 
during  the  fishing  season  of  each  year.  Of  this  vast  quantity  about 
30.000  barrels  per  annum  have  been  derived  from  the  Scandinavian 
fisneries,  some  from  the  French  cod  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  States.  The  price, 
delivered  in  France,  has  ranged  from  $12  to  $20  per  barrel,  but  this 
year,  for  some  reason — a  poor  catch  of  fish  or  a  diversion  of  the  roe  to 
other  purposes — the  supply  from  Norway  has  been  abnormally  small, 
and  the  price  has  advanced  to  nearly  $30  per  barrel. 

The  situation  has  become  one  of  threatened  calamity  for  the  fisher- 
men, who  even  \inder  normal  conditions  have  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence.  They  usually  work  under  a  yearlv  contract  with  a  canning 
firm,  which  supplies  their  bait,  sometimes  also  nets,  provisions,  etc., 
and  takes  their  catch  in  return.  Without  bait  their  season's  work 
would  not  only  be  doomed  to  certain  failure,  but  if  the  system  of  arti- 
ficial feeding  were  discontinued,  or  even  suspended  for  two  or  three 
successive  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  run  of  fish  along  the  Brittany 
coast,  on  which  the  sardine  fishery  depends,  would  be  seriously 
threatened. 


If  the  fishing  interest  of  New  England  has  any  surplus  spawn  to 
offer,  now  would  seem  to  be  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  find  a 

f)rofitable  market  in  this  country.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
arge  quantities  of  the  roe  of  cod,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollack  are  pro- 
duced by  the  fisheries  having  headquarters  at  Gloucester,  NantucKet, 
and  other  points,  and  which  are  worth,  in  ordinary  times,  from  $5  to 
$8  per  barrel.  A  few  are  alread}^  exported,  mainly  to  Havre,  but  by 
reason  of  slovenly  packing  they  are  less  esteemed  by  French  fisher- 
men than  those  whicn  come  from  Bergen  and  other  ports  of  Norway. 
The  American  barrels  are  so  carelessly  packed  that,  when  open^, 
there  is  a  space  of  4  or  5  inches  at  the  top  which  is  not  filled  at  all. 
This  space  oeing  accessible  to  air,  promotes  fermentation  in  the  upper 
layers  and  gives  the  whole  package  the  appearance  of  having  been 
carelessly  thrown  together,  whereas  the  Norwegian  casks  are  com- 
pletely filled,  and  the  eggs  pressed  in  so  that  the  air  is  excluded  and 
the  contents  are  held  firmly  in  place  during  transit. 

PROPER   PACKING  METHODS. 

Neat,  careful,  and  substantial  packing  counts  a  great  deal  for  any 
merchandise  exported  to  or  sold  in  France,  and  Americ^  exporters 
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who  may  engage  in  this  trade  should  bear  that  fact  carefully  in  mind. 
The  roe  shoulcfbe  packed  in  casks  of  the  same  class  as  macKerel  bar- 
rels, which  contain  about  25  gallons  each,  and  strong  enough  to  endure 
transportation  by  sea,  rail,  and  carts  without  danger  of  leakage  or 
deterioration.  'The  principal  ports  to  which  shipments  might  be  made 
are  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  perhaps  La  Rochelle,  whence  they  can  be 
conveniently  distributed  along  tne  coast  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
fishermen. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 
AN   AMERICAN   COMPANY   OPERATES  A   EUROPEAN   PLANT. 

Consul-General  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  furnishes  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  sewing  machine  trade  in  France,  upon  the  request  of 
an  Illinois  firm.  The  difl5culties  of  selling  American  machines  there  are 
outlined  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  plan  their 
tmde  campaign  with  a  knowledge  of  conditions  to  be  met.  Mr.  Skinner 
writes: 

The  common  belief  that  American  sewing  machines  have  an  almost 
undisputed  field  in  France  is  entirely  unjustified.  Although  there  are 
no  French  machines  upon  the  market  otner  than  such  as  are  composed 
of  imported  parts  assembled  in  this  country  the  United  States  does 
not  enjoy  more  than  10  per  cent,  if  as  much,  of  the  total  ti-ade.  As  is 
the  case  in  a  number  of  other  lines,  a  popular  American  name  is  largely 
advertised  in  this  country,  and  in  sutm  manner  as  to  create  the  impres- 
sion of  a  successful  American  industry  dominating  a  foreign  field, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nothing  American  whatever  about 
the  machine  other  than  the  name  and  the  pattern.  The  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company  secures  over  half  of  the  total  French  sewing  machine 
business  through  its  own  agents  and  by  its  own  business  methods. 
This  companv  first  exported  American  machines,  nextestablished  aplant 
in  Scotland  for  the  manufacture  of  frames  and  tables,  to  which  were 
adjusted  American  heads,  and  finally  created  a  complete  manufactur- 
ing plant,  which  supplies  the  French  market  and  provides  the  heads 
exported  to  Germany  and  other  countries  where  there  are  other  Singer 
plants  producing  frames  and  tables.  Directly  controlling  so  much  of 
the  French  market  as  it  does,  the  Singer  Company  has  virtually  estab- 
lished the  terms  upon  which  its  rivals  do  business.  It  is  supposed  that 
upward  of  100,000  complete  Singer  machines  are  sold  annually  in 
France,  and  that  the  total  number  of  other  machines  annualy  sold  is 
rather  below  this  figure,  of  which  over  80  per  cent  are  made  in  Ger- 
many. The  Singer  machines  are  offered  tor  sale  on  the  installment 
basis  of  small  monthly  payments,  and  as  the  dealers  in  other  machines 
are  ordinarily  firms  witn  limited  capital  doing  business  on  long  time, 
they  are  obliged  to  secure  equally  long  time  from  their  furnishers. 
British  manufacturers  who  supply  many  special  industrial  machines 
sell  to  French  customers  on  three  months'  time,  but  German  manufac- 
turers take  one-third  in  three  months  and  similar  amounts  in  six  and 
nine  months.  American  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  require  cash  against 
shipping  documents,  regardless  of  the  facts  just  mentioned,  which 
explains  in  a  sentence  one  powerful  impediment  to  the  extension  of 
their  business  in  Fi-ance. 
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AMERICAN    MACHINES   BETTER,  BUT  TOO  HIGH   PRICED. 

Such  American  machines  as  are  offered  here  for  sale  are  more  expen- 
sive than  either  German  or  English  machines,  although  of  better 
quality.  Dealers  are  perfectly  frank  in  recognizing  the  superiority  of 
American  machines,  but  customers  place  their  confidence  mther  in  a 
dealer  who  supplies  them  than  in  any  knowledge  which  they  may  have 
in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the  machine  itself.  A  great  many 
dealers  have  private  trade-marks,  registered  in  this  country,  which 
they  attach  to  the  machines  that  they  dispose  of,  so  there  is  compara- 
tively little  popular  knowledge  in  regard  to  famous  original  names  as 
is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  From  all  this  it  results  that  a  higher- 
priced  American  machine  bearing  a  first-class  American  name  is  a  dif- 
ficult article  to  sell  in  this  market.  The  higher  prices  of  American 
machines  are  partly  accounted  for  by  the  higher  rate  of  duty  imposed 
upon  importations  from  the  United  States,  but  dealers  who  apparently 
know  something  of  the  cost  of  producing  standard  sewing  machines, 
assure  me  that  American  manufacturers  are  really  indifferent  to  the 
demands  of  the  market,  and  that  they  could  very  easily  meet  German 
prices  and  supply  a  better  machine  at  the  same  time. 

KIND  OF   MACHINE   IN    DEMAND. 

By  far  the  greatest  demand  for  sewing  machines  in  France  comes 
from  the  housewife  of  small  means,  who  is  prepared  to  pay  about  $20. 
If  our  manufacturers  wish  to  obtain  a  part  of  this  business  they  must 
find  a  way  to  deliver  a  machine  in  France,  freight  and  duty  paid,  at 
the  wholesale  price  of  §14  to  $16.  Upon  these  terms  undoubtedly  they 
could  make  themselves  serioush^  felt.  I  have  seen  the  bills  of  German 
manufacturers  quoting  these  low  rates,  the  manufacturer  taking  upon 
himself  all  the  details  of  lajnng  down  the  shipment  in  Marseille  or 
elsewhere,  duty  and  charges  paid.  Roundly  speaking,  the  freight  and 
duty  upon  an  American  sewing  machine  mignt  amount  to  $3.  The 
French  fashion  in  sewing  machines  must  be  considered  also.  In  f oniier 
times  it  was  sufficient  to  sell  an  effective  and  durable  machine,  whereas 
to-day  the  buyer  aspires  to  one  that  is  ornamental  as  well,  which  means 
in  this  country  some  nickel  on  the  exposed  wheel,  a  little  gilt  on  the 
frame,  and  a  table  with  a  line  of  marquetry  or  some  other  form  of 
decoration. 

A   SALES  AGENCY   NECESSARY. 

My  correspondent,  who  asks  for  information,  proposes  to  sell 
machines  direct  from  the  factory  to  local  dealers,  a  plan  which  is 
scarcely  practicable.  Either  the  small  local  dealer  must  secure  his 
own  importation  and  pay  land-freight  charges — a  condition  which  would 
make  it  difficult  to  establish  relations  at  all  be^-ond  the  seaports — or 
else  some  shipping  company  would  have  to  assume  this  task,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  have  a  general  sales  agency  to  look 
after  freight  and  custom-house  matters  and  push  sales  as  well.  In  a 
business  like  that  of  selling  sewing  machines,  requiring  close  knowl- 
edge of  credits,  long-time  settlements,  and  relations  extending  to  every 
town  and  village,  it  is  imperative  either  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer shall  import  for  his  own  account  with  his  own  organization  or 
else  that  he  shall  designate  some  reliable  established  firm  as  his  sales 
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agents  for  these  and  other  purposes.  Furthermore,  even  if  exporta- 
tions  to  individual  dealers  were  otherwise  possible,  it  would  result  in 
a  multiplication  of  formalities  and  petty  charges  for  each  exportation, 
which  might  just  as  well  be  consolidated  upon  one  shipment.  As 
regards  formalities,  it  is  almost  as  much  of  a  task  to  ship  one  sewing 
machine  as  an  entire  cargo. 

SHIPPING   COMPLETE  MACHINES. 

Another  difficult}^  which  would  meet  American  manufacturers 
attempting  to  deal  with  individual  merchants  would  be  the  necessity 
of  shipping  completely  set-up  machines,  each  of  which  would  occupy 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  space,  thereby  inviting  a  prohibitive 
freight  rate.  European  manuiacturers  in  some  cases  find  it  possible 
to  ship  machines  ready  for  use,  but  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  prox 
imity  and  can  often  ship  without  transfer  in  carload  lots.  Some 
French  dealers  and  some  manufacturers,  as,  for  example,  the  Hurtu 
and  Peugeot  companies,  import  heads,  manufacture  the  tables  and 
frames  in  this  country,  and  then  forward  the  completely  assembled 
machines  to  local  dealers.  It  is  not  impossible  that  an  American  firm 
might  find  an  advantage  in  shipping  heads  only,  making  an  arrange- 
ment in  this  country  for  the  domestic  production  of  the  heavy  lower 
parts. 

DUTIES   IMPOSED. 

The  duty  upon  sewing  machines  in  France  is  assessed  upon  the 
weight  and  at  four  different  rates,  covering  (1)  the  head  or  vital 
mechanism;  (2)  the  head  wheel;  (3)  the  iron  frame  and  power  trans- 
mission; (4)  the  table  and  the  cover.  As  before  mentioned,  American 
machines  must  support  a  considerably  higher  duty  in  France  than  other 
imported  machines.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  discrimination 
in  fact,  if  not  always  in  form,  against  American  goods  in  foreign  lands 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  creation  abroad  of  great  industries  bear- 
ing American  names,  exploiting  American  inventions,  and  instructing 
our  competitors  gratuitously  in  the  verj'  arts  in  which  we  are  supposed 
to  excel. 

PROPER   PACKING   METHODS. 

To  successfully  export  American  sewing  machines  to  France  they 
must  be  broken  up  into  their  component  parts — head,  table,  right  and 
left  side  supports,  cross  support  and  pedal,  fly  wheel.  The  heads 
should  be  packed  sepamtely  in  boxes,  and  all  tne  other  parts  should 
be  packed  separately  in  cases  containing  groups  of  ten,  with  convenient 
reference  numbers.  W  hen  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  custom- 
house officeis  that  the  assemblecf  parts  constitute  ten  whole  machines, 
the  most  favorable  rate  of  duty  is  applied,  whereas  a  segregated  lot  of 
fly  wheels,  for  example,  would  })e  taxed  upon  another  and  higher  basis. 

The  head  wheel  must  be  easily  detachal)le,  so  p^  to  be  weighed  sepa- 
rately; otherwise,  if  of  plain  metal  it  will  be  dutiable  at  tne  higher 
rate  imposed  upon  the  machine  head  itself,  or,  if  nickel  plated,  at  the 
still  higher  rate  imposed  upon  plated  objects.  As  to  othe^  plated 
accessories,  such  as  screws,  slides,  etc.,  when  their  weight  does  not 
exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  they  follow  the  regimen 
applied  to  the  head,  being  regarded  as  parts  thereof. 
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COCOANUT  OIL. 
IMPORTANT  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES— METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Consul-Geneml  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  covers  a  comparatively  new 
topic  to  the  American  people,  and  yet  of  rapidly  growing  importance 
since  our  flag  has  been  extended  to  tropical  lands.  Th3  subject  was 
taken  up  at  the  request  of  a  New  York  party,  and  its  value  is  such  that 
it  is  herewith  presented  to  the  people: 

I  am  asked  to  supply  information  respecting  the  process  of  converting 
copra  into  high-grade  oils  and  butter  substitutes,  and  all  facts  in  my 
possession  regarding  the  use  of  cocoanut  oil  in  dietetics.  The  subject 
IS  one  of  great  importance  in  the  United  States,  where  from  the  fact 
that  the  rnilippine  Islands  now  furnish  the  largest  supplies  of  the  mw 
material,  copra  and  its  products  must  inevitably  take  a  position  of 
commanding  interest.  For  many  years  cocoanut  oil  was  regarded  in 
commerce  as  an  industrial  oil  only.  Its  high  qualities  as  a  food  were 
appreciated  by  the  Orient,  probably  because  its  people  were  entirelj^ 
satisfied  with  a  rancid  grease  when  they  could  not  get  better,  and 
because  in  an}'  event  they  alone  could  secure  a  fresh  sweet  oil  which, 
upon  being  exported  any  distance  or  stored  for  any  length  of  time, 
greatly  deteriorated  in  quality.  Therefore  even  for  soap-making  pur- 
poses the  exportation  of  the  copra  or  the  raw  material  always  has  been 
more  general  than  the  exportation  of  the  finished  oil.  The  manufacture 
of  this  oil  has  become  especially  important  in  Marseille,  and  in  its 
elementary  lines  has  been  discussed  by  me  in  several  previous  repoils. 
In  1905  Marseille  alone  imported  104,506  tons  of  copra;  in  1904, 
85,568  tons;  in  1903,  109,071  tons.  Indeed  the  only  limits  to  the 
buying  capacity  of  this  market  are  fixed  by  the  crops  of  the  producing 
countries. 

AMERICA    NOW   BUYS   FROM   FRANCE. 

Exportations  from  Marseille  to  the  United  States  of  the  oil  product 
amounted  in  1903  to  $23,642,  in  1904  to  *25,090,  and  in  1905  to  $82,153. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  taken  up  in  the  United  States  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  progress  made  in  the  manufacture  of  the  oil. 
in  which  two  local  firms  have  met  with  remarkable  success.  As  the  oil 
is  upon  the  American  free  list  it  can  of  course  compete  advantageously 
with  other  lard  and  butter  substitutes  upon  the  American  market. 
Cocoanut  oil  varies  in  color  from  snow  white  to  reddish  yellow,  accord- 
ing to  the  freshness  of  the  kernels  treated  and  the  refining  method 
subsequentlv  employed.  In  hot  countries  of  production  the  oil  is 
liquid  and  is  spoKcn  of  as  an  oil,  while  in  Europe  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  describe  it  as  a  butter,  since  it  solidifies  at  18^  C,  and,  if  of 
good  quality,  of  the  whiteness  of  rectified  lard.  This  particularity 
indicates  that  the  extraction  of  the  oil  must  take  place  with  the  apph- 
cation  of  heat. 

COMPARISON   WITH   OTHER   OILS. 

As  before  stated,  the  crude  oil  becomes  rancid  very  rapidly,  has  a 
bitter  taste,  and  gives  out  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  fresh  oil  becomes 
solid  at  from  18-  to  22^  C.     Oil  from  Ceylon  or  Cochin  China  melts  at 
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22^  to  24:i^  C.  Compared  with  other  oils  and  tallow  cocoanut  oil  acts 
very  differently  in  saponification.  The  diluted  lyes  will  not  act  upon 
it,  as  it  floats  upon  the  boiling  liquid  without  being  attacked;  the  con- 
centrated lyes  will  affect  the  saponification,  but  the  action  is  very 
sudden  and  the  soap  constituted  is  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cut  it  if  the  process  takes  place  with  the  application  of  heat.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  oil  saponifies  readily  cold  and  at  an  average  tem- 
perature, but  under  these  circumstances  the  soap  can  not  be  salted,  as 
it  is  soluble  in  salt  water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sailors  show  a 
marked  preference  for  cocoanut-oil  soap;  it  is  the  only  soap  which 
forms  a  lather  with  sea  water.  The  cocoanut-oil  soap  obtained  by  the 
cold  process  can  absorb  a  lar^e  quantity  of  water,  nevertheless  it 
hardens  and  enters  into  emulsion  readily  with  water^  producing  an 
abundant  foam.  Because  of  these  properties  the  oil  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cosmetic  soaps  and  cheap  white  soaps.  It  has 
another  advantage,  in  that  it  communicates  its  properties  of  saponifi- 
cation while  cold,  if  mixed  with  tallow,  bone  grease,  etc. 

CHEMICAL   EXPERIMENTS. 

The  fact  that  copra  oil  solidifies  at  IC^  C.  makes  it  possible  to  ascer- 
tain with  ease  whether  it  is  pure  or  adulterated. 

For  many  years  manufacturers  and  chemists  in  European  oil- 
manufactunng  centers,  notably  Marseille,  conducted  expensive  exper- 
iments in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  food  product  from  cocoanut  oils, 
which  were  known  to  have  high  nutritive  value,  but  which  were 
actually  available  for  industrial  purposes  only.  The  first  efforts  were 
in  the  direction  of  applying  to  imported  oils  a  lime  or  alkaline  carbon- 
ate treatment  in  the  hope  of  deodorizing  and  sweetening  them.  The 
first  efforts  were  fruitless,  as  the  manufacturers  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  fatty  acids,  soluble  or  insoluble,  and  alkaloids,  which 
gave  to  the  oil  a  sickening  taste  impossible  to  eliminate.  During  fif- 
teen years  work  continued  along  parallel  lines  by  several  chemists — in 
France  by  Bang  and  Ruffin,  in  Alsace  by  the  Chemical  Product  Societ}^ 
and  at  Thann  and  Mulhouse.  The  methods  of  M.  Miguet  are  very 
little  understood.  It  appears  that  this  chemist  operates  by  distillation 
in  a  vacuum.  He  thus  succeeds  in  purifying  the  oils,  and  next  con- 
denses them  by  precipitation  and  decantation,  forming  a  matter  rather 
hard  and  almost  anhydrous. 

In  1893  the  Alsatian  Society  obtained  a  patent  for  '*a  method  of  pre- 
paring cocoanut  oil  without  odor  and  without  taste."  This  process 
consisted  in  the  injection  into  the  oil  maintained  without  air  contact, 
of  superheated  steam;  then,  having  eliminated  the  odorous  products 
susceptible  of  ejection  by  steam,  the  cooling  of  the  product  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  inert  gas.  According  to  this  process,  tne  grease  is  melted, 
the  surrounding  air  forced  out  by  a  current  of  inert  gas,  after  which  a 
current  of  superheated  steam  is  introduced,  the  tempemture  of  which 
is  from  110^  to  120°  C. ;  finally,  when  the  operation  is  terminated,  the 
steam  is  cut  off  and  the  grease  is  cooled  in  an  atmosphere  of  inert  gas 
as  before  stated. 

SUCCESSFUL   FRENCH   OPERATIONS. 

The  most  interesting  process,  and  the  one  alK)ut  which  the  least  is 
satisfactorily  known,  is  covered  by  the  patents  of  Bang  and  Ruffin. 
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Their  patents  have  been  acquired  by  Roeca,  Tassy  &  de  Roux,  of  Mar- 
seille, whose  commercial  success  has  been  remarkable.  Their  highly 
refined  output  is  sold  under  the  proprietary  name  of  "  vegetalinB." 
It  is  packea  in  small  tin  packages,  and  advertised  in  this  country  very 
extensively.  The  firm  of  Kocca,  Tassy  &  de  Roux  manufacture  about 
28,000  tons  of  copra  oil  per  annum,  of  which  10,000  tons,  more  or  less, 
consist  of  ''  vegetaline."  Bang  and  Ruflin  began  their  exp)eriments  in 
1894.  In  that  year  they  took  out  a  patent,  the  principal  allegations  of 
which  may  be  thus  resumed: 

The  oils  are  first  brewed  with  a  solution  of  two  or  three  thousandths 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  carefully  washed.  This  is 
merely  a  preliminary  operation.  The  invention  begins  when  they 
treat  the  neutral  oil  by  lime  in  a  fine  diy  powder.  Thej'  have  remarked 
that  if  the  lime  in  this  state  produces  no  saponification  of  neutral  oils 
it  combines  almost  instantaneously  with  the  free  fatty  acids,  precip- 
itating them  in  the  form  of  soapy  granules,  which  carry  with  them  the 
coloring  matter  and  the  alkaloids.  This  is  the  second  phase  of  the 
purification,  which  terminates  by  a  scouring  in  a  solution  of  alkaline 
carbonate.  This  in  turn  eliminates  the  alkaloid  of  bad  odor  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  glycerides.  Bang  and  RuflSn  took  out  a  new 
patent  on  January  24,  1896,  by  which  they  hope  to  secure  the  exploit- 
ation of  a  comestible  grease  melting  at  a  temperature  of  above  31^  C 
and  extracted  from  cocoanut  oil. 

OTHER   MARSEILLE   OIL   PRODUCERS. 

Magnan  Freres,  also  of  this  city,  concerning  whose  process  I  am  not 
informed,  produce  from  4,000  to  4,500  tons  of  refined  cocoanut  oil,  the 
quality  of  which  is  regarded  as  equal  to  ^'vegetaline."  This  is  sold 
under  the  proprietary  name  of  ''cocosine.  M.  Jussen  has  also 
obtained  a  French  patent  foi'  the  treatment  of  this  oil,  his  process  hav- 
ing in  view  the  prevention  of  the  saponification  of  the  neutral  greases 
under  treatment  with  limewater,  and  to  provoke  a  rapid  clarifacation 
of  the  oil.  This  process  is  based  upon  the  observation  that  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  100^  C.  the  neutral  grease  is  with  difllculty  saponi- 
fied b}^  diluted  lyes,  while  the  free  fatty  acids  saponify  almost  instan- 
taneously if  the  limewater  is  introduced  into  the  oil  in  very  tine  divi- 
sion. With  this  in  view,  the  inventor  employs  a  steam  pulverizer, 
which  has  the  advantage  over  the  air  pulverizer  of  provoking  instan- 
taneouslv  the  saponification  of  the  free  acids,  while  if  the  limewater 
is  introduced  by  means  of  the  air  pulverizer,  the  particles  of  lime- 
water  dry  to  the  point  of  approximating  a  powder  of  hydrated  lime,  thus 
having  the  effect  of  retarding  the  saponification  of  the  free  fatty  acids. 
When  the  operation  is  terminated  the  water  is  removed,  in  order  to 
separate  the  oil  from  the  lime  soap  which  has  been  formed. 

OLIVE  AND  COTTON  OIL. 
THE   MARKET   SITUATION    AT   MARSEILLE. 

Consul-General  Skinner  further  reports  that  early  expectations  in 
regard  to  the  olive  oil  crop  have  not  been  fully  realized.     He  writes: 

My  best  information  thus  summarizes  the  situation:  France,  half  a 
crop;  Spain,  a  one-third  crop;  Tunis,  a  one-fourth  crop|  Algeria,  a 
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good  crop — up  to  anticiimtions;  Northern  Italy,  a  qpe-eighth  crop; 
bouthern  Italy,  a  one-third  crop.  American  buyers,  who  took  up 
6,000  barrels  a  few  months  ago,  are  now  holding  back  for  lower  prices. 
The  French  Government  has  ]ust  been  in  the  market  for  large  quantities, 
thereby  stiffening  prices.  My  correspondent,  who  is  a  packer  of  large 
quantities,  writes  me:  ''The  market  is  steady,  with  a  strong  demand. 
Table  oils,  very  low  a  few  months  ago,  have  gone  up  since  by  15  per 
cent.  The  general  opinion  is  that  prices  will  keep  up.  In  this  I  do 
not  share.  I  anticipate  a  lower  range  and  believe  that  buyers  who 
provide  for  their  monthly  wants  are  wisely  inspired," 

AMERICAN    COTTON-SEED  OIL. 

The  imports  of  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States  in  1905  were 
175,695  barrels,  against  an  average  of  75,000  barrels  for  the  three 
previous  years.  In  1901  the  American  cotton  oil  imports  amounted  to 
188,000  barrels  and  in  1898  287,739  barrels.  The  stock  on  hand  on 
December  31,  1905,  was  4,000  barrels.  The  highest  price  attained 
during  1905  was  $9.65  and  the  lowest  $8.05.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
American  oil  imported  only  1,342  barrels  consisted  of  soap  oil,  a  fact 
worth  mentioning  in  contrast  to  the  situation  prevailing  m  1898  and 
previously,  when  the  soap  oils  predominated. 

Importations  of  all  oil-making  materials  at  Marseille  for  1905  were 
358,645  tons,  against  430,191  tons  in  1904  and  490,757  tons  in  1903. 
A  most  important  item  in  1905  was  copra,  which  amounted  to  104,506 
tons,  against  85,568  tons  in  1904.  Castor  imports  decreased  from 
21,557  tons  in  1903  to  13,805  tons  in  1905.  Groundnuts  were  imported 
to  the  extent  of  152,680  tons  in  1905  and  181,000  tons  each  the  two 
previous  years. 

WOOL  TRADE. 
ACTIVE   MARKET   AND   HIGH    PRICES   AT   MARSEILLE. 

Consul-General  Skinner  reports  that  the  year  closed  at  Marseille 
with  a  stock  of  6,000  bales  of  wool  on  hand,  compared  with  3,425  at 
the  close  of  1904,  7,500  in  1903,  and  6,300  in  1902.     He  writes: 

The  total  importations  of  wool  at  Marseille  in  1905  was  167,086 
bales,  96,401  bemg  for  reexport.  Spain  furnished  39,276  bales,  Aus- 
tralia 34,081,  Syria  29,361,  Constantine  10,961,  Georgia  12,254,  and 
the  Levant  10,795  bales. 

Prices  throughout  the  year  have  been  high,  with  an  ascendant  move- 
ment, which  continued  from  January  to  December.  All  importations 
were  immediately  sold  or  reexported  shortly  after  being  landed.  A 
reliable  broker,  in  reviewing  the  year,  states  that  the  position  of  wool 
appears  to  be  healthy  for  the  moment,  with  insigniticant  stocks  in 
every  market.  He  submits  a  diagram,  showing  the  fluctuations  in 
price  during  the  last  thirty  years,  which  aemonstrates  that  in  that  period 
prices  have  never  reached  such  a  high  level.  Practically  every  grade 
of  wool  shows  a  higher  range  of  prices  as  compared  with  thirty  years 
ago,  and  in  the  case  of  white,  washed  Syrian  wool  the  advance  per 
kilogram  has  been  from  40  to  58  cents.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  antici- 
pate an  increased  production  in  the  River  Plata  region  and  in  Australia, 
which  will  effect  a  reaction  upon  the  market. 
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Another  authoritative  broker  says:  "Prices  have  generally  risen, 
and  I  estimate  tne  rise  during  1905  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent  according 
to  qualities.  The  export  market,  and  particularly  the  United  States, 
have  found  in  this  market  means  to  supply  in  large  proportion  their 
carpet  naills,  and  the  Americans  have  preferred  to  pay  the  higher  i-ate 
of  auty  in  order  to  secure  well-washed  wools.  To  resume,  tne  situa- 
tion remains  very  good,  and  the  small  amount  of  wool  in  the  countries 
of  origin  can  not  reconstitute  the  stocks,  which  are  very  much  reduced 
in  all  intermediary  markets,  and  which  will  not  suffice  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturers.  Thus,  in  spite  of  a  high  range  of  prices 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  in  many  years,  1  believe  that  these  prices  will 
be  maintained,  at  least  until  the  new  clip  is  delivered  in  July  and 
August." 

HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  LEATHER. 
FRENCH   TANNERS  ASK   FOR   INCREASED  PROTECTION. 

Consul  CJovert  reports  a  meeting  at  Lyon  of  leather  dealers,  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  increase  the  price  of  their  product  in  the 
sum  of  10  per  cent.  This  advance  was  declared  to  be  necessary  ''to 
establish  an  equilibrium  between  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article 
and  the  cost  of  the  hides  at  the  slaughter  house."    Consul  Covert  says: 

1  am  informed  by  the  large  tanners  of  Lyon  that  the  Americans 
began  to  cut  into  their  business  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  ago.  Then 
Germany  learned  the  secret  of  American  tanning  and  became  a  strong 
competitor  in  France.  In  1897  shoemakers  here  told  me  that  their 
best  leather  came  from  the  United  States;  that  Americans  had  meth- 
ods of  tanning  unknown  to  all  other  people.  Now  they  assert  that 
the  Germans  have  taken  much  of  the  French  market  f  romus,  but  they 
expject  in  a  few  years  to  use  only  French  leather.  The  advance  in 
their  raw  material  has  kept  pace  steadily  with  the  decline  in  their 
market.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  prices  of  raw  material  have 
advanced  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  I  am  informed  that  this  advance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Americans  and  Germans,  principally  the  latter, 
have  been  active  competitors  with  the  French  dealers  in  the  purchase 
of  raw  hides. 

AMERICAN  CHROME  TANNING. 

I  am  told  that  since  Americans  invented  the  method  of  chrome  tan- 
ning they  have  made  great  inroads  into  the  French  tanning  business. 
They  say  that  Americans  buy  up  all  the  goatskins  in  Europe,  tan  and 
prepare  them  for  use,  and  then  sell  them  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  bought  them  as  raw  hides.  All  the  French  companies  enraged 
in  tanning  have  suffered  great  losses  during  the  past  few  years.  Thej' 
say  at  present  that  they  can  not  continue  their  business  unless  the 
price  of  their  product  is  raised;  hence  the  resolution  to  advance 
the  prices  10  per  cent.  An  advance  in  prices  only  makes  the  French 
market  more  desirable  to  foreign  com|>etitors.  To  meet  that  fact  the 
leather  dealers  have  asked  the  French  congress  to  increase  the  duties 
on  leather  in  the  sum  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  They  contend  that  the 
present  ad  valorem  duty  of  a  few  cents  per  pound  on  leather  really 
furnishes  them  no  protection.  They  expect  that  their  demand  for 
increased  protection  will  be  complied  with. 
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CRUDE  RUBBER. 
BORDEAUX   DEVELOPS  A  THRIVING   BUSINESS  IN  THIS  COMMODITY. 

Consul  Mui-phy  reports  that  Bordeaux  is  likely  to  become  the  world's 
great  market  for  crude  rubber,  superceding  both  Liverpool  and  Ant- 
werp.    He  writes: 

The  first  shipment  from  the  African  rubber  fields  was  received  in 
Bordeaux  in  1899,  the  imports  of  that  year  being  386,295  pounds. 
How  the  trade  has  steadil}^  increased  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  2,927,076 
pounds  of  rubber  were  received  during  1905.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
rubber  came  from  the  Sudan.  At  the  prevailing  price  of  61i  cents  per 
pound  the  imports  of  1905  represent  a  value  of  about  $1,800,000.  The 
first  shipment  of  crude  rubber  from  Bordeaux  to  the  United  States  was 
in  June,  1901,  the  value  thereof  having  been  $4,818.  The  exports 
increased  in  1905  to  $528,146. 

For  a  time  part  of  the  African  rubber  was  reshipped  from  here  to 
Liverpool  and  Antwerp,  those  two  ports  then  practically  monopolizing 
the  rubber  trade  of  the  world.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
Bordeaux  itself  was  the  most  suitable  center,  and  now,  French  Guinea, 
the  Ivory  coast,  Madagascar,  Tonquin,  New  Caledonia,  and  other  French 
colonies  market  their  rubber  in  Bordeaux.  The  rubber  trade  of 
Bordeaux  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  brokers,  who  have  become 
most  expert  in  classifying  the  crude  product  according  to  grade  and 
Quality,  the  classification  being  considered  the  most  important  and 
aelicate  branch  of  the  business.  Important  sales  are  frequently  made 
upon  the  simple  classification  of  the  brokers,  purchasers  seeming  to 
entirely  trust  to  their  judgment  and  honesty.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce, alive  to  the  interests  of  the  port  and  the  importance  of  the 
trade,  constructed  a  large  warehouse  for  the  receipt,  storage,  and  sale 
of  rubber,  and  it  is  there  that  the  rapidly  increasing  business  in  crude 
rubber  is  largely  carried  on. 

DEFENSE  AGAINST  HAIL. 
SUCCESSFUL   USE   OV  CANNON   TO  OVERCOME   STORMS. 

Consul  Covert,  of  L3^on,  at  the  request  of  parties  in  Nebraska,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  report  on  the  successful  use  of  cannon 
in  France  to  dissipate  hailstorms.     The  consul  writes: 

The  use  of  cannon  to  divert  or  dissipate  hailstorms  has  become  so 
common  in  all  the  wine-growing  districts  of  France  that  it  has  ceased 
to  attract  much  attention.  When  I  applied  for  information  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  southeastern  France  the 
secretary  told  me  that  more  cannon  had  been  in  use  or  placed  ready 
for  use  in  the  wine-growing  districts  of  France  last  season  than  ever 
before,  and  that  the  wine  growers  were  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
their  efficacy  against  hailstorms. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  this  means  of  protection  against 
hail  was  first  employed,  the  wine  growers  held  meetings  ana  gave 
banquets  annuall}'  to  celebrate  their  victory  over  the  hail.  During  the 
last  few  years  they  have  used  the  cannon  as  generally  as  ever  when  a 
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hailstorm  occurred,  but  the  subject  has  been  thrashed  out  so  many 
times  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  domain  of  the  commonplace,  and,  if 
reports  are  made  on  the  subject,  they  attract  little  or  no  public  atten- 
tion. Hence,  I  have  not  reported  on  the  subject,  except  when  applied 
to  for  information. 

RESULTS   IN    A   WINE   DISTRICT. 

At  the  agricultui-al  bureau  I  was  given  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Belleville  Sur  Saone  for  November,  1905, 
which  contains  a  report *on  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  great  Beaujolais 
wine-growing  district.  It  states  that  462  cannon,  of  ditferent  sizes, 
were  used  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  ground  covered  is 
described,  the  names  of  communes,  and  the  particulars  of  the  firing 
are  set  forth  in  detail.  The  experience  of  the  wine  growers  has  con- 
vinced them  that  after  a  few  minutes  of  firing  the  clouds  disperse  to 
pass  on  and  gather  again,  where  they  shower  the  vineyards  in  rain  or 
hail  if  not  again  cannonaded. 

As  the  season  was  very  dry  some  of  the  wine  growers  did  not  use 
their  cannon,  fearing  thej'  might  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  a  much-needed 
rain  and  preferring  to  take  the  risk  of  hail.  The  result  was  that  seri- 
ous damages  were  inflicted  in  several  places  from  hail,  while  the 
adjoining  farmers  who  used  their  cannon  suffered  no  loss.  The  con- 
cluding sentiment  of  the  article  from  which  I  quote  says:  *'  In  short, 
the  results  obtained  during  this  sixth  campaign  are,  like  those  of  the 
preceding  years,  very  encouraging." 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
INFLUENCE   OF   ARTISTIC  TRAINING   ON   FRENCH   INDUSTRIES. 

Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  contributes  an  extended  article  on 
industrial  art  education  in  France  and  its  influence  upon  French 
industries.     He  says  in  part: 

There  are  at  present  in  France,  aside  from  the  national  art  schools, 
300  provincial  and  municipal  schools  of  fine  arts,  which  are  free  to 
young  men  and  women.  While  leaving  to  each  school  the  develop- 
ment of  the  line  of  art  suited  to  local  needs,  the  State  gives  direction 
by  annual  visits  of  inspectors  of  drawing.  The  application  to  trade  is 
practical  and  complete.  The  "  administration  of  tine  arts"  selects  and 
sends  the  greater  part  of  the  models  useful  to  instruction,  gives  prizes, 
scholarships,  purses,  and  encouragement  to  pupils  who  nave  distin- 
guished themselves  during  their  course  of  studies. 

The  influence  of  artistic  training  upon  the  industries  of  France  is 
paramount,  and  the  ordinary  observer  is  struck  at  once  when  examin- 
ing an  article  in  the  French  shops  of  home  manufacture  of  its  supe- 
riority over  similar  goods  made  in  other  countries.  If  one  visits  an 
art  gallery  or  a  museum  in  France  on  Sunday  the  great  interest  of  the 
working  people  may  be  witnessed  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  conver- 
sation with  tnese  workers  reveals  a  general  interest  of  the  masses  in 
matters  of  art  and  its  geneml  application. 
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FLAX  CULTURE. 
FRANCE   STIMUIJITING   THIS  INDUSTRY   AMONG   FARMERS. 

Consul  Atwell,  of  Roubaix,  reports  that  the  flax  committee  of  France 
has  just  issued  from  its  headquarters  in  Lille  an  urgent  appeal  to  all 
the  farmers  in  France  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

It  is  stated  that  this  culture  has  fallen  from  100,000  hectares  in  1870 
to  30,000  at  the  present  time.  This  decrease  is  attributed  to  low  rates, 
which  have  permitted  France  to  import  Russian  flax  with  profit. 
Recent  events  in  Russia  have  threatened  many  linen  manufacturers  in 
Lille  with  ruin,  internal  troubles  in  that  country  having  suspended  the 
exportation  of  raw  material  necassary  to  Lille  mills.  Not  only  have 
the  flax  crops  in  Russia  been  small  for  several  consecutive  years,  but 
important  mills  for  the  spinning  of  flax  have  been  established  there, 
so  that  the  Russian  crops  have  been  devoted  largely  to  home  consump- 
tion. 

This  situation  is  called  to  the  serious  attention  of  French  farmers,  as 
it  is  urged  that  they  may  supply  the  defficiency  in  Russian  flax  by  that 
raised  at  home.  A  bountv  of  $3.85  per  acre  is  accorded  to  all  farmers 
who  have  sown  at  least  10  ares  of  flax  for  the  fiber.  The  sugar 
crisis  of  late  years  having  rendered  the  production  of  beet  root  less 

Krofitable,  farmers  are  urgently  solicited  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of 
eet  root,  at  least  in  a  certain  proportion,  for  that  of  flax. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  PORCELAIN  INDUSTRY, 

ITS    EARLY    ESTABLISHMENT— NUMBER   OF    FACTORIES  AND   CAPITAL 
INVESTED  —INFLUENCE   OF  AMERICAN    BUYERS. 

Consul  blocum.  of  Weimar,  writes  interestingly  about  the  porcelain 
producers  of  the  German  Empire,  laying  emphasis  upon  the  work 
being  done  in  his  own  district  in  the  hills  of  Thuringia.  The  progress 
in  the  past,  the  fairly  prosperous  condition  of  the  industrj%  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  improving  the  methods  of  production  and  in  securing 
outside  market*^  are  dealt  with  in  a  way  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
enmlating  the  Empire.     Mr.  Slocum  writes: 

The  successful  experiments  of  Johann  Frledrich  BOttcher,  resulting 
in  the  invention  of  Saxon  porcelain  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  not  without  a  direct  influence  upon  the  present  prosperity,  indus- 
trially and  commercially,  of  this  portion  of  the  great  German  Empire. 
Several  influences  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  porcelain  factories 
in  Thuringia,  though  precedence  should  doubtless  be  given  to  the  desire 
of  each  and  every  State's  sovereign  to  possess  a  factory  of  his  own. 
Thus,  as  King  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  works  at  Berlin,  so  did  the 
King  of  Saxony  possess  the  celebrated  manufactories  at  Meissen,  and 
their  example  was  emulated  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  several  States  and 
principalities.     It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  however,  that,  encouraged  by  the  sovereign  authority,  grants  of 
lana  for  prospecting  purposes  and  practically  free  wood  fuel,  primitive 
works  were  established  in  Thuringia.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
district,  i.  e.,  a  suitable  clay  and  a  plenitude  of  wood  for  fuel  purposes, 
supplemented  by  the  reigning  sovereign's  aid  in  the  granting  of  monop- 
olies, the  low  cost  of  raw  materials,  the  high  prices  obteinable  for 
the  finished  article,  all  gradually  brought  about  a  condition  profitable 
and  satisfactory  at  least  to  the  producer.  In  those  early  days  Stein - 
heider  clav  was  used  in  all  of  the  factories  and  was  obtaineid  near  a 
small  hamlet  of  that  name  (Steinheid)  in  Thuringia,  near  Sonneberg. 
The  output  of  the  factories  was  infinitesimal,  very  expensive,  and  of 
decidedly  poor  qualit3^ 

NEED  OF  TECHNICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Intense  ignorance  prevailed  as  to  the  art  and  the  technical  details  of 
manufacture,  and  such  of  the  secrets  of  process  as  existed  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  of  employers  and  retained  as  a 
family  asset.  Up  to  1870  technical  men  were  not  employed,  but  from 
that  year  dates  the  remarkable  progress  in  the  art  which  has  made 
Germany  the  competitor  for  the  world's  trade.  The  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  war  with  France  marked  an  advance  probably  without 
parallel.  In  it  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  kept  pace  with  the  march 
of  progress.  The  element  of  science  entered  into  all  manufactures 
and  all  were  conducted  on  a  larger  scale.  Technical  schools  were 
opened,  and  to-day  one  can  find  graduates  capable  of  filling  vacancies 
in  any  department. 

OUTPUT  AND  HANDS  EMPLOYED. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  number  of  porcelain  factories  of 
prominence  in  Thuringia  to-day  at  50,  giving  employment  to  13,000 
hands.  The  total  output  of  these  factories  runs  between  $4,760,000 
and  $6,950,000  ^^early,  with  a  consumption  distributed,  roughly  esti- 
mated, as  follows: 

Germany $1, 000, 000 

Continental  Europe 1, 500, 000 

United  Kingdom  and  colonies 1, 000, 000 

United  States 1, 500, 000 

Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia , 500,  OOO 

The  obvious  facts  shown  by  this  conservative  statement  are  that 
Thuringia  finds  a  market  for  less  than  one-fifth  of  her  entire  porcelain 
manufactures  at  home,  and  that  the  consumption  of  her  wares  in  the 
United  States  is  only  ecjualed  by  the  whole  of  Continental  Europe. 
The  table  also  shows  an  mcrease  in  manufacture  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1 
over  the  quantity  produced  in  1870. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  articles  are  of  the  cheaper 
standard  qualities,  the  ornamental  china  of  Thuringia  ranks  with  the 
best  of  Germany's  producers  and  has  but  few  foreign  equals.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  prior  to  the  "  country  of  origin  "  require- 
ment many  Thuringian  wares  were  presented  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  as  of  French  origin. 

THE   EXPORT  TRADE. 

Good  models,  great  variety  in  articles,  and  cheapened  prices  may  be 
considered  the  principal  causes  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  demand 
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by  the  foreign  markets.  The  export  trade  to  the  various  countries 
previously  mentioned  remains  now  relatively  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  United  States.  Enafland  espe- 
cially demands  chiefly  staple  lines,  and  no  particular  difference  in 
volume  of  business  is  to  be  noted  when  the  one  or  two  new  shapes 
introduced  by  every  manufacturer  yearly  fail  to  meet  with  popular 
favor,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sales  to  the  United  States  are 
immediately  affected  thereby.  In  such  years  the  shipments  from  this 
consular  district  have  fallen  to  one  half  the  usual  quantity. 

The  rapid  changes  in  taste  in  chinaware  in  the  United  States  are 
not  without  their  effects  upon  the  Thuringian  factories,  certain  colors 
and  even  shades  of  colors  possessing  at  times  a  power  to  make  or  mar 
the  American  trade  for  the  year.  The  American  buyers  have  pro- 
duced an  impression  in  this  district  as  possessing  a  more  intimate 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  business  than  any  others,  and  their 
"shopping"  tendencies  have  had  a  decided  result  in  the  lowering  of 
the  scale  of  prices,  especially  in  late  years.  However,  American 
orders  are  much  sought  after,  particularly  so  as  American  houses  help 
out  by  giving  what  are  known  as  "  winter  orders,"  and  thus  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  the  dull  season  is  sometimes  quite  active, 
though  the  sales  are  naturally  made  at  reduced  prices.  Better  prices 
in  general  are  obtainable  in  the  various  European  markets,  but  the 
size  of  the  American  orders,  coupled  with  prompt  payments  (in  gen- 
eral thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice)  and  the  discounting  of  bills, 
make  the  American  buyer  practically  a  necessity  to  some  of  the 
factories. 

SUFFERING   FROM  OVERPRODUCTION. 

The  perhaps  too  rapid  strides  made  by  the  German  manufacturers 
in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  productions  and  the  addition  of  many 
newly  built  factories  during  recent  years  have  produced  a  state  of 
affairs  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  this  market  suffers  from  overproduction  and  the 
resulting  low  prices  necessary  to  obtain  orders,  coupled  with  the 
strong  competition  now  felt  from  the  reduction  of  prices  for  French 
and  Bohemian  wares,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  mw  materials, 
fuel,  and  labor  have  produced  a  condition  whereby  the  large  divi- 
dends of  a  few  years  ago  are  no  longer  possible.  The  decline  in  prices 
has  led  to  an  agreement,  renewable  every  five  ^'ears,  among  the  vari- 
ous manufacturers  whereby  minimum  selling  prices  for  certain  staple 
articles  were  established.  I  am  informed  that  the  agreement  had  the 
desired  effect. 

COST   OF  liABOR. 

The  increase  of  cost  of  labor  is  such  that  men  workers  in  the  factories 
now  receive  from  |)0.714  to  $0,952  per  day  and  women  workers  $0,476. 
In  general  the  help  are  satisfied.  The  prospects  of  serious  trouble  from 
'"strikes"  are  greatly  minimized  bj^  a  certain  protective  measure  taken 
by  the  allied  manufacturers.  Upon  a  statement  of  grievance  by  a  labor 
organization  or  other  body  the  manufacturer  presents  the  case  in  toto 
to  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers'  association,  and  if  sustained  and 
stqke  is  declared  by  the  workmen  every  manufacturer  in  the  associa- 
tion is  bound  by  his  agreement  to  shut  down  his  works  until  the  mat- 
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ter  is  adjusted.  The  plan  seems  to  work  well  from  the  manufacturers' 
point  of  view;  but  the  discontented  among  the  workers  are  in  reality 
rare. 

The  outlook  for  the  Thuringian  factories  under  the  present  con- 
ditions in  the  porcelain  trade  does  not  in  general  seem  a  poor  one;  but 
the  necessity  ror  more  than  one  ^'open  door"  for  Germany's  export 
trade  must  seem  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer. 

AMERICAN  SHOES. 
TANNERS  AND  THE   FOOT-WEAR   TRADE — GERMAN   IMITATIONS. 

Vice-Consul  Schlemmer  reports  from  Mannheim  that  tanners  in  that 
part  of  Germany  are  asking  for  the  abolishment  of  import  duty  on 
Quebracho  wood  from  Argentina  on  the  ground  that  Germany  does 
not  produce  enough  tanning  material  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
He  further  says: 

They  claim  that  prices  on  leather  and  leather  products  have  been 
depressed  to  such  an  extent  by  importation  from  abroad,  particularly 
shoes  from  the  United  States,  that  the  tanning  business  has  ceased  to 
be  profitable,  and  unless  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  cheap  material  by 
the  removal  of  this  duty  most  of  the  small  tanners  will  have  to  go  out 
of  business.  In  view  of  these  statements  I  visited  ten  shoe  stores  in 
Mannheim,  expecting  to  find  German  shoes  badlv  swamped  by  this 
American  invasion.  At  one  of  the  finest  stores  the  manager  was  fin 
Italian,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Ger- 
man to  sell  shoes  in  Germany. 

His  entire  stock  consisted  of  '^American"  shoes  manufactured  in 
Milan,  Italy.  He  explained  that  the  term  meant  the  stj^les  of  shoes 
made  and  worn  in  America,  and  that  as  the  imported  American  shoes 
are  not  patented,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  them 
in  Milan  just  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  this  store  belonged 
to  their  Milan  fai^tory. 

GERMAN    IMITATIONS. 

The  second  store  visited  was  kept  by  a  German,  who  also  claimed  to 
have  a  big  stock  of  American  shoes  biit  admitted  that  they  were  '^made 
in  Germany."  I  called  at  eight  more  stores  and  found  that  among  the 
total  of  ten  only  two  kept  shoes  actually  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  their  stocks  of  real  Americans  were  small  and  badly  bro- 
ken. When  asked  why  there  was  so  little  done  in  American  shoes, 
dealers  gave  the  following  reasons:  (1)  High-grade  American  shoes  are 
too  expensive  for  the  avemge  citizen,  and  the  proportion  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  is  too  small  to  justify  keeping  up  a 
complete  stock.  (2j  Medium  priced  German  shoes  are  just  as  good 
and  durable,  at  the  same  time  lighter.  (3)  Cheap  American  shoes  do 
not  give  satisfaction  in  this  climate.  They  are  mostly  ''dry-weather" 
shoes,  while  rainy  or  damp  weather  predominates  here. 

But  the  principal  and  practical  objection  to  keeping  stocks  of  Amer- 
ican shoes  is  the  fact  that  they  can  not  replenish  sizes  quick  enough. 
It  takes  two  to  three  months  from  the  time  the  order  is  mailed  until 
the  goods  are  at  hand.  To  secure  the  more  extensive  use  of  genuine 
American  shoes  in  Germany  it  will  l)e  necessary  for  manufacturei*s  to 
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establish  retail  stores  of  their  own,  managed  by  Americans,  and  have 
supply  depots  at  seaports  from  which  the  smaller  dealers  can  draw 
single  pairs  and  sizes  as  they  need  them.  A  great  deal  of  this  could 
be  done  by  mail,  as  a  pair  of  shoes  can  be  sent  from  the  ports  to  any 
part  of  Germany  for  12i  cents.  If  Germany  has  to  depend  on  other 
countries  for  a  part  of  her  supply  of  leather  and  shoes,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  the  United  States  can  get  a  good  share  of  the  business  if 
proper  efforts  are  made. 

THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 
COMPULSORY   INSURANCE   FOR  OLD  AGE. 

Heretofore  the  impression  has  prevailed  in  England  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  United  States,  that  cheap  labor  and  poor  living  of  the 
workmen  enables  the  German  manufacturer  to  compete  successfully 
with  his  neighbors  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  is  a  committee 
of  six  English  mechanics  and  workingmen  visiting  Germany  at  pres- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  conditions  and  working  methods. 
All  expenses  oi  the  trip  are  paid  by  the  employers  of  these  men,  the 
latter  being  selected  by  the  various  unions  to  which  they  belong, 
regardless  of  their  political  tendencies.  As  a  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions they  have  stated  in  public  speeches,  as  well  as  in  private  inter- 
views, that  they  find  the  German  operatives  and  workingmen  fairly 
prosperous  and  showing  but  little  inclination  to  emigrate.  The}'  do 
not  tnink  that  this  satisfactory  condition  is  caused  by  poor  living,  as 
most  of  the  men  look  well,  are  well  housed,  and  even  dress  better  than 
their  English  colleagues,  although  foods  are  higher  just  now  than  ever 
before,  beef  costing  from  20  to  30  cents  per  pound,  lard  25  cents,  ham 
30  to  40  cents. 

PROVIDING   FOR   WORKINGMEN. 

The  committee  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  splendid  system  of 
charitable  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  operatives  and  workingmen  in 
vogue  here  in  which  even  servant  girls  participate.  It  virtually 
amounts  to  a  Government  insurance  policy  in  case  of  accident,  illness, 
or  inability  by  old  age. .  It  is  compulsory  and  so  armnged  that 
employer  as  well  as  employee  pay  a  certain  amount  monthly  (in  pro- 
portion to  wages  paid  or  received)  into  a  fund  over  which  the  State  or 
municipality  exercises  a  strict  control.  This  of  courseiipparently  rep- 
resents an  additional  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  employer,  but  it 
pays  in  the  long  run.  It  might  be  well  for  our  great  American  corpo- 
rations and  railroad  companies  to  look  into  these  methods  and  adopt  a 
similar  system,  possibly  in  a  modified  form,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  advantages  to  both  sides.  Men  who  are  provided  for  in  this  man- 
ner can  better  afford  to  spend  what  they  make  and  will  be  averse  to 
changes.  It  will  raise  the  standard  quality  of  the  workmen  and  to 
some  extent  obviate  damage  suits  for  personal  injuries,  as  they  are 
insured  through  this  invalid  fund. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF  NAVIGATION. 

As  a  possible  stimulus  to  river  cities  in  the  German  States  a  school 
of  navigation  has  been  established  at  Mannheim  for  the  education  of 
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young  men  employed  on  river  boats  in  the  art  of  navigation  and  kin- 
dred sciences.  The  term  lasts  about  eight  weeks  in  wmter,  while  the 
river  Rhine  is  icebound.  Students  are  taught  penmanship,  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  commercial  law,  and  everything  necessary  for 
them  to  know  regarding  shipbuilding  and  navigation.  They  must  be 
16  years  old  and  nave  worked  at  least  one  year  on  a  river  boat.  The 
tuition  fee  is  nominal,  and  for  parties  without  means  entirely  free. 
The  men  generally  graduate  after  two  winter  terms  of  eight  weeks 
each,  receive  a  captain's  patent  from  the  Government  after  five  more 
vears  of  practical  service,  provided  they  are  at  least  21  years  old. 
Steamship  companies  have  agreed  to  give  graduates  of  the  school  the 
preference  over  applicants  without  a  diploma. 

MACHINERY  AND  MOTORS. 
USE   OF  AMERICAN   IMPLEMENTS — DEMAND  FOR  MOTORS. 

From  present  indications  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  in  Germany  during  the 
coming  year.  American  machines  being  very  popular,  manufacturers 
in  the  united  States  should  have  their  representatives  and  experts  on 
the  ground  early  in  order  to  secure  a  gooa  share  of  this  trade.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  implement  and  machinery  business  know  that  the 
success  of  a  machine  depends,  next  to  its  quality,  upon  the  expertness 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  salesman.  It  is  true  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  language  is  desirable,  but  I  consider  expertness  of  greater 
importance.  According  to  official  information  the  United  States 
exported  134,000  dozen  agricultural  machines  to  Germany  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  last  year,  against  95,000  dozen  in  1904.  Evidence  of 
excellent  conditions  in  the  iron  and  machinery  markets  of  this  country 
is  apparent.  Prices  advanced  considembly  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  year  and  better  dividends  (11  to  12  per  cent)  were  paid  at  the  close 
by  nearly  all  companies  manufacturing  macninery.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  and  overtime  had  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  comply  with  obligations.  Conditions  have  been  favorable  to 
the  German  farmer  for  several  years  and  their  buN^ing  power  has 
increased.  I  am  informed  on  excellent  authority  that  the  ironworks 
in  this  part  of  Germany  suflfer  from  scarcity  of  raw  material;  that 
they  have  sold  ahead  enough  to  keep  them  busy  until  July  1,  and  have 
specifications  on  hand  for  three  months  more.  Thev  have  to  refuse 
orders  from  abroad,  and  in  fact  are  unable  to  supply  the  Home  demand. 
There  is  also  a  shortage  of  coal,  which  is  partially  supplied  from  Eng- 
land. Prices  have  again  advanced  since  January  1,  ana  the  field  seems 
inviting  to  American  enterprise. 

UNABLE  TO  FILL  ALL  ORDERS  FOR  MOTORS. 

The  export  of  automobiles  from  Germany,  principally  to  England 
and  France,  increased  400  per  cent,  to  2,300  tons  in  1905,  against  546 
tons  in  1902.  The  inquiry  for  autos  is  so  enormous  of  late  that  one  of 
the  leading  firms  in  the  business  upon  inquiry  made  the  statement 
that  twice  the  present  possible  production  in  Germany  would  not  sup- 
pl}'  the  demana,  especially  for  heavy  vehicles.  This  condition  of  aflfairs 
has  necessitated  considerable  importation  of  machines,  principally  from 
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France.     Enthusiasts  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  general  automobiliza- 
tion  of  omnibuses  and  all  public  vehicles  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  benzine  motor  still  predominates,  and  will  probably  do  so  for 
some  time  yet,  as  the  expectations  placed  in  the  electric  have  not  been 
realized.  ^  England  is  Germany's  best  customer  for  automobiles,  and 
orders  for  300  to  400  machines  at  a  time  are  sometimes  received,  prin- 
cipally for  omnibuses  and  heavy  carriages.  The  execution  of  orders 
is  frequently  impeded  and  delayed  by  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials. 
The  only  dark  cloud  on  the  otherwise  so  bright  horizon  of  the  German 
automobilist  is  the  bill  at  present  before  the  Parliament  imposing  a 
special  tax  on  automobiles  and  heavy  damages  to  be  paid  in  case  of 
injury  to  the  public. 

FURNITURE  FACTORIES. 
GOOD  OPPORTUNIXr  FOR  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul  Ozmun  sends  an  extended  account  of  the  recent  furniture 
exhibition  held  in  Stuttgart.  The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  the  consul's  report: 

As  1  have  often  reported,  Stuttgart  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
fine  and  expensive  furniture  and,  while  practical  and  fine  furniture  of 
the  cheaper  grades  is  almost  unknown  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Germany, 
the  large  furniture  factories  of  Stuttgart  are  renowned  throughout  tne 
Empire  for  excelling  the  most  expensive  furniture,  and  its  factories 
have  branch  houses  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  cities.  Over 
100,000  people  viewed  this  Wurttemberg  furniture  exhibition,  which 
it  is  planned  to  hold  once  a  year,  like  that  of  our  American  exhibit  at 
Grand  Rapids. 

NEW   METHOD  OF   STAINING   OAK. 

One  of  the  practical  points  of  information  secured  was  that  of  a  new 
method  of  staining  oak  furniture.  The  beautiful  shades  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  furniture  in  this  exposition  was  much  admired  and  it  is 
little  known  how  such  eflfects  are  produced.  It  is  a  new  method  and 
obtained  in  a  very  simple  manner — by  placing  the  frames,  after  they 
have  been  thoroughlj^  prepared  and  polished,  in  an  air-tight  room  or 
large  air-tight  box,  m  which  arc  placed  two  large  bowls  containing 
from  6  to  6  quarts  of  ammonia  and  close  the  room  or  box  for  the  night. 
The  desired  shade  can  be  obtained  by  placing  small  pieces  of  prepared 
oak  in  the  room  or  box  and  withdrawing  the  same  at  intei-vals.  Deeper 
shades,  of  course,  require  longer  exposure.  Oak  stained  in  this  way 
retains  its  color  much  longer  than  by  the  process  of  rubbing  in  color- 
ing extracts,  which  latter  m  the  course  of  time  rubs  oflf. 

AMERICA   SHOULD  B^XHIBIT  FURNITURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  merit  of  this  exposition  a  few  slight  criti- 
cisms may  not  be  out  of  place.  There  should  have  been  a  nursery  room 
exhibit,  and  there  should  have  been  a  practical  display  of  the  most 
modern  house-heating  and  ventilating  apparatuses,  together  with  sani- 
tary plumbing  of  the  most  approved  sort;  matters  which  have  been  too 
long  neglected  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
at  the  concerts  here,  where  the  music  is  excelled  probably  nowhere  in 
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the  world,  the  halls  are  often  so  badly  ventilated,  that  the  unhealthful 
vitiated  air  detracts  greatly  from  the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment. 

Another  just  eriticK^ni  is  that  the  exhibition  was  only  of  expensive 
furniture,  whereas  the  great  purchasing  public  in  Germany,  as  else- 
where, ne.eds  and  must  have  cheaper  surroundings.  In  such  furniture 
and  fittings  the  factories  in  the  United  States  excel,  and  if  one  or  more 
of  them  should  arrange  an  exhibition  in  German  commercial  centers 
containing  artistic  yet  inexpensive  furniture,  they  would  find  that  they 
would  have  practically  no  competition  in  that  line  of  manufacture  anci 
that  the}'  would  easily  secure  a  great  and  increasing  trade  throughout 
the  entire  Empire  of  German3\ 

GERMAN  COKE. 
IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS— SHIPMENTS  TO   MEXICO. 

Consul-General  Thackam,  of  Berlin,  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  par- 
ties in  West  Virginia,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  German  coke 
trade,  and  furnishes  statistics  showing  that  shipments  are  made  to  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  South  America: 

The  total  production  of  coke  in  the  German  Empire  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1905  was  12,024,708  metric  tons  (of  2,204.6  pounds 
each),  as  compared  with  9,235,561  tons  during  the  same  period  in  1904 
and  8,582,591  tons  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1903.  The  for- 
eign coke  trade  of  Germany  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  last  three 
years  was  as  follows: 

IMPORTS. 


Country  of  origin. 


Hamburg 

Belgium 

France  

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary . 
other 


Total. 


1905. 


Tons. 
68,042 

348,937 

92,207 

24,086 

65,381 

1,086 

509,739 


430,571 


1908. 


Tom. 

60,340 

218,988 

47,196 

7,892 

20,853 


356,107 


EXPORTS. 


Country. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Italy 

Holland 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Chile 

Mexico 

United  States. . . . 
other 

Total 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

Tms. 

Tons. 

Tbns. 

206, 579 

217,491 

198,121 

25.500 

19,805 

17,836 

851,690 

926,901 

748.733 

47.940 

80,328 

35,083 

118.014 

126,482 

161,472 

15, 717 

15,298 

15,960 

504,783 

472, 186 

446,802 

186.424 

189,271 

184,922 

42.914 

41,556 

41,643 

125,944 

122,648 

116,894 

21,367 

10,197 

12.897 

11.236 

2,494 

8.646 

31.348 

40,469 

102,873 

19.371 

22,451 

17,676 

62, 796 

22,861 

17,988 

2,267,623 

2,269,926 

2,106,790 
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From  the  foregoing  you  will  see  that  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1905  there  were  31,348  metric  tons  of  coEe  shipped  from  Ger- 
many to  Mexico,  as  compared  with  40,469  metric  tons  and  102,873 
metric  tons,  respectively,  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1904 
and  1903.  Of  the  production,  about  76  per  cent  was  manufactured  in 
the  Ruhr  district  (Westphalia),  about  14  per  cent  in  Silesia  and  Saxony, 
and  about  10  per  cent  in  the  Aix  and  Saar  districts.  Most  of  the  coke 
exported  to  Mexico  is  shipped  by  the  Rheinisch-Westfalisches  Kohlen- 
Syndikat  from  the  Ruhr  district.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
syndicate's  selling  price  for  Mexico;  but  for  San  Fitmcisco,  which  1 
presume  is  about  tne  same,  the  price  freeon  truck  at  the  works  is  11 
marks  15  pfennigs  ($2. 65^)  per  1,000  kilograms.  The  coke  is  invariably 
shipped  by  rail  to  the  seaports.  The  railroad  freight  rates  from  the 
works  to  seaports  are  as  toUows  per  2,204.6  pounds:  Antwerp,  $1.03; 
Rotterdam.  |o.97i;  Hamburg,  $1.33. 

The  only  direct  communication  between  Germany  and  Mexico  is  by 
the  port  of  Hamburg  by  the  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 
The  freight  rate  on  coke  from  that  port  to  Mexican  ports  is  at  present 
about  15  shillings  ($3.65)  per  ton  to  Tampico  and  Veracruz,  the  cost 
of  loading  coke  on  the  steamer  from  freight  cars  being  included. 
From  the  above  figures,  a  ton  of  coke  exported  from  the  Ruhr  district 
via  Hamburg  would  cost  f.  o.  b.  Tampico  or  Veracruz  $7.63i  per 
metric  ton. 

LACE-MAKING  MACHINES. 
ORDERS  FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES  INCREASING. 

Consul  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  writes  in  connection  with  the  large  expor- 
tation of  the  various  grades  of  machine-made  lace  from  the  Plauen 
district,  saying  that  it  is  of  interest  to  mark  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  American  lace  industry,  as  indicated  by  the  purchase  from 
abroad  of  lace-making  machines.     He  continues: 

In  this  lace  center,  where  the  great  shuttle  machines  for  lace  making 
are  constructed,  the  orders  from  foreign  countries  have  been  of  late  so 
heavy  that  the  output  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  new 
machines.  Although  a  few  looms  are  still  sent  occasionally  to  Amer- 
ica to  fill  earlier  orders  by  far  the  greater  number  is  at  present  shipped 
elsewhere.  With  the  progress  in  the  United  States  of  the  silk  lace, 
and  embroidery  branches,  the  need  grows  for  the  shuttle  machines 
used  in  Plauen,  which  naturally  signifies  that  not  only  does  a  commer- 
cially available  opportunity  exist  at  home  for  lace  and  embroidery 
making,  but  that  attention  is  being  devoted,  by  certain  American 
firms,  to  this  lucrative  field  of  manuiacturing  activity. 

In  view  of  some  unusually  large  conti-acts  recently  taken  up  by  the 
Plauen  works  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  great  for  the  moment  to  pre- 
vent executing  new  orders  for  machines  lor  immediate  deliver3^  It  is 
more  than  likely,  however,  that  when  the  large  orders  have  been  dis- 
posed of  American  manufacturers  will  be  promptly  supplied  with  the 
necessary  sinews  to  develop  an  important  industry,  the  growth  of  which 
in  America  ma}^  be  judged  from  the  statistics  from  this  consulate  that 
show  an  export  of  machines  for  the  fiscal  year  1902-3  to  the  value  of 
$1,435;  for  1903-4,  $4,512;  for  1904-5,  $93,800;  and  from  July  1,1905, 
to  January  1, 1906,  $49,000. 
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SAXON   INDUSTRIES  AND   RIVER   FREIGHT. 

Consul  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  reports  that  the  industries  of  Saxony  have 
been  in  no  small  measure  aided  by  the  transportation  facilities  of  inter- 
nal waterways,  particularly  those  runnings  north  and  south,  for  these 
permit  the  importation  of  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures  at  lower 
rates  than  do  the  railroads,  besides  they  permit  the  shipment  abroad 
of  heavier  products.     He  says: 

A  broad  area  of  country,  including  this  consular  district,  has  been 
brought  within  reach  of  Elbe  navigation,  and  a  number  of  factories 
have  been  placed  in  the  river  valley  to  utilize  the  river  freight  advan- 
tages. Large  agricultural  undertaking,  stock  raising,  and  quarries 
have  been  aeveloped  within  the  past  forty  years,  since  the  tax  on 
internal  navigation  on  natural  waterways  whs  removed.  Directly 
before  that  period  the  availability  of  tne  Rhine,  Elbe,  and  other 
important  German  rivers  for  shipping  purposes  could  not  well  com- 
pete with  the  railroads,  but  since  the  imposts  on  river  navigation 
were  removed  the  water  routes  have  been  crowded  with  tugs  and 
barges,  and  the  rivalry  has  in  some  instances  become  keen  enough  to 
reduce  the  dividends  on  State  railroads,  with  the  result  that  legislation 
is  now  imminent  to  restore  the  former  river  tax.  The  countries 
lying  farther  from  the  seacoast  will  feel  this  reverse  more  than  will 
those  in  proximity  to  transoceanic  traffic.  The  difference  in  freight 
will  be  so  small,  if  the  tax  is  actually  imposed,  that  American  bale 
cotton,  as  well  as  other  raw  materials  that  have  nitherto  been  largely' 
brought  to  Saxony  by  water,  must  in  future  be  transported  at  rates 
scarcelj^  less  than  those  fixed  by  the  great  railroads. 

SECURING  INDIAN  MARKETS. 
CHARACTERISTIC   PERSISTENCY   IN    THE   TRADE   WITH    INDIA. 

Consul  Brittain,  of  Kehl,  forwards  a  copy  of  a  report  recently  made 
by  the  British  consul-general  at  Hamburg,  showing  a  large  increase  in 
Germanv's  trade  with  British  India.     The  statement  follows: 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  total  value  of  the  annual  imports  from 
India  to  Germany  has  increased  about  50  per  cent,  while  the  total 
value  of  the  annual  exports  from  Germany  to  India  has  increased 
about  100  per  cent.  Germany  now  ranks  third  among  the  countries 
of  the  wond  in  respect  of  the  value  of  Indian  impor£  and  exports. 
The  imports  from  India  to  (Jermany  in  IDO-i  amounted  to  $71,757,000, 
as  against  $52,177,000  in  11)02,  and  the  exports  from  Germany  to  India 
to  $18,034,000,  as  against  $1,397,000.  Germany  now  takes  annually 
about  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  Indian  cotton  crop;  or,  next  to  Japan, 
more  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  A  further  quantity  is 
imported  indirecti}'  via  the  United  Kingdom.  Germany  also  takes 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  Indian  raw  ]ute  exports,  amounting  in 
value  to  nearly  $9,733,000,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  export  of  the 
dry  hides  exported  and  one-sixth  of  all  the  seeds  exported.  The 
demand  for  indigo,  however,  has  dwindled  considerablv  in  view  of  the 
German  domestic  production  of  synthetic  indigo,  which  is  not  only 
popular  among  dyers,  but  is  also  being  exported  in  annually  increas- 
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ing  quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  greater  proportion  of 
the  exports  from  Germany  to  India  consists  of  woolen  and  cotton  tex- 
tile goods  and  of  iron  manufactures. 

Germany  has  now  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  Indian  import  trade  in 
woolen  textile  goods,  especially  in  woolen  shawls.  Ot  the  shawls 
imported  into  India  50  per  cent  are  now  made  in  Germany.  In  cotton 
textile  goods  Germany  does  not  compete  with  the  United  Kingdom  to 
any  important  extent  except  in  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  and  in  col- 
ored and  printed  piece  goods.  In  machinery,  cutlery,  and  hardware 
Germany  is  making  special  eflforts,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  propor- 
tion of  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  now  shipped  from  Belgium  to 
India  are  derived  from  Germany.  Several  German  motor-car  factories 
are  supplying  Indian  firms  and  are  said  to  be  pushing  their  trade  vigor- 
ously. Sugar  exportations,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
countervaihng  Indian  import  duties,  leaped  up  from  $74,900  in  1903 
to  $188,000  in  1904. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  figures  given  in  the  report  refer  to  the 
trade  of  India  with  the  German  customs  union  only,  and  therefore 
do  not  altogether  comprise  the  trade  carried  on  between  India  and 
Hamburg  and  the  other  German  seaports  where  free  districts  exist. 

TRAINING   FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
DEMAND  FOR  INCREASED   EFFICIENCY  IN   THE   DIPLOMATIC   CORPS. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz,  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a 
time  when  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  favor  a 
change  which  will  create  a  permanent  American  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  public  opinion  in  German}^  is 
also  beginning  to  demand  that  the  diplomatic  service  be  brought  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency.     The  consul  writes: 

Any  changes  in  the  service  in  Germany  will  have  to  do  primarily 
with  the  education  and  tmining  of  would-be  diplomats  before  they 
enter  the  service.  The  Chemnitz  Allgemeine  Zeitung  has  just  published 
a  leader  on  the  subject  which  contains  some  quotations  from  the  French 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  This  journal  published  an  article  recently 
which  advanced  the  claims  that  the  German  people,  geneif'ally  speaking, 
do  not  interest  themselves  much  about  foreign  affairs.  The  author 
spent  some  time  traveling  in  Germany,  gathering  the  necessary  mate- 
rial before  writing  up  the  subject. 

According  to  the  Chemnitz  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  above  referred  to, 
the  training  which  prepares  young  men  for  the  German  diplomatic 
corps,  and  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  entrance,  are  such  that 
every  citizen  should  look  upon  it  as  his  patriotic  duty  to  work  in  favor 
of  changes  for  the  better.  Generally  speaking,  only  those  young  men 
are  primarily  accepted  who  have  stuaied  jurisprudence  three  years 
and  have  served  a  further  period  of  two  years  as  an  assistant  in  some 
court  of  justice.  Following  this  an  aspimnt  to  the  diplomatic  service, 
if  he  should  be  selected  or  permitted  to  go  further,  is  called  to  the 
foreign  office  in  Berlin,  where  he  works  without  compensation  for 
another  year.  He  is  then  sent  as  an  attache  to  some  foreign  mission, 
where  he  still  continues  as  an  apprentice  without  any  pecuniary  reward. 
At  the  end  of  this  apprentice  period  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  return 
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home  for  the  purpose  of  passing  his  final  examinations.  The  candi- 
date must  prepare  three  written  papers  on  as  many  different  themes^ 
one  each  in  political  science,  constitutional,  and  international  law.  One 
must  be  written  in  the  French,  and  the  other  two  in  the  German  laa- 
guage.  Upon  acceptance  of  these  papers,  which  compose  the  written 
examination,  the  candidate  receives  an  oral  examination  in  history, 
geography,  law,  political  economy,  and  science  of  commerce,  which 

Eartially  takes  place  in  the  French  language.     If  the  examination  has 
een  passed,  the  candidate  will  sooner  or  later  be  appointed  secretary 
of  some  legation. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE   RULE. 

There  are  the  following  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Army  officers  and 
law-court  assessors  may  be  appointed  secretaries  of  legations,  the 
former  by  serving  as  apprentices  in  some  foreign  mission  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  examinations  and  the  latter  by  passing  the  examinations 
already  referred  to.  There  are  at  present  60  secretaries  of  legations 
in  the  German  diplomatic  servce,  21  of  whom  were  former  assessors 
attached  to  the  courts  of  justice.  This  does  not  include  a  large  num- 
ber who  were  former  assistants  in  law  courts,  but  did  not  pass  the 
assessor  examination.  The  German  press,  and  all  political  parties  for 
that  matter,  judging  from  leading  articles  and  speecnes,  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  curteiling  the  number  of  assessors  and  substituting  mem- 
bers of  the  consular  corps.  The  main  object  to  be  achieved  primarily  is 
is  a  better  training,  and  it  is  thought  that  young  candidates  snould  serve 
their  apprenticeships  as  private  secretaries  under  the  direction  of  min- 
isters, ambassadors,  bank  directors,  members  of  the  Reichstag,  and 
promoters  of  great  industrial  enterprises,  leather  than  in  the  law 
courts  at  home. 

TRAININ(}   STATE   OFFICIALS   IN   SAXONT. 

A  number  of  young  assessors,  w^ho  have  practically  completed  their 
law  studies,  have  been  delegated  to  spend  irom  six  months  to  a  year 
in  some  of  the  large  business  and  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Chemnitz,  Leipzig,  and  Plauen.  The  manufacturers  are  satisfied  at 
the  step  and  gladly  welcome  the  youn^  men,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  interested  directly  and  indirectly  in  improving  the  State  service, 
so  that  aflfairs  pertaining  to  tmde  and  industries  will  receive  more 
appreciative  attention  in  the  future.  My  informant  has  one  of  these 
young  men  in  his  office  now.  His  duties  are  to  learn  the  routine  of 
trade  work.  The  methods  of  manufacture  will  be  taken  up  later  on, 
and  thereafter  the  manner  in  which  goods  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries. 

GASES  FOR  POWER. 
SUCCESSFUL  UTILIZATION   OF   COKE   (JASES. 

Consul  Wallace,  of  Crefeld,  sends  a  report  concerning  the  success- 
ful use  of  coke  gases  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  power.  The  success 
already  achieved  would  seem  to  warrant  investigation  and  experiments 
in  the  United  States,  where  gases  have  gone  to  waste,  in  many  cases, 
for  a  long  time.     The  consul  writes: 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the  city  officials  of  Crefeld,  in  pro- 
viding necessary  improvements  in  the  new  harbor  territory  and  the 
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suburb  Crefeld-Linn  adjoining,  was  the  problem  of  furnishing  these 
places  with  cheap  electric  light  and  power.  The  direct  current  gen- 
erated at  the  city  powerhouse  could  not  be  utilized  on  account  of  the 
distance;  hence  the  city  would  be  compelled  either  to  build  and  equip 
a  new  powerhouse  or  to  set  up  an  alternating-current  machine  and 
conduct  the  current  to  the  place  of  consumption,  about  5  miles  away. 
The  cost  to  the  city  would  be  great  to  adopt  either  plan.  The  con- 
sumption of  current  for  the  first  few  years  would  be  small,  and  in 
order  to  secure  as  little  loss  as  possible  from  this  condition,  the  city 
closed  a  contract  with  the  railway  directors  to  furnish  the  yards  and 
depots  of  several  stations  along  the  lines  of  the  road  with  light  and 
power  for  ten  years. 

DISCOVERY   OF  COAL  AND   SALT   DEPOSITS. 

The  report  upon  the  commerce  and  industrj'^  of  this  district,  recently 
issued,  mentions  the  discovery  of  valuable  coal  and  salt  deposits  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  district.  One  of  the  coal  mine  companies  operat- 
ing in  the  district  manufactures  coke  and  has  almost  completed  the 
erection  of  a  large  electric  power  plant  to  deliver  electric  current  to 
cities  and  villages  within  reach.  This  company  purposes  to  utilize 
the  hot  gases  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  to  drive  the  dynamos 
of  its  plant.  The  coal  and  coke  company  can  produce,  by  this  plan, 
electric  current  for  commercial  purposes  very  cheaply,  and,  as  the 

Slant  will  be  an  alternating-current  system,  the  firm  is  contracting  to 
eliver  it  to  important  places  at  a  distance.  The  city  of  Crefeld  has 
completed  a  contract  with  this  company  to  have  an  electric  current 
delivered  supplying  all  its  needs  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  city 
could  supply  it;  and  the  city  officials  are  rejoicing  that  the  occasion 
presented  itself  to  them  at  such  an  opportune  time.  The  distance 
from  the  electric  plant  to  Crefeld-Linn  and  the  harbor  territory  is 
about  10  miles,  but  the  contract  with  the  city  is  made  to  cover  a  large 
additional  district,  which  is  to  get  electric  current  cheaper  than  the 
plants  in  operation  can  make  it  under  the  old  system. 

HOT   GASES   UTILIZED. 

The  Rhein-Westf.  Elektrizitatswerk,  in  Essen,  has  installed  a  large 
electric  plant  and  uses  the  hot  gases  from  the  coke  furnaces  to  furnish 
the  power  to  drive  the  dynamos.  The  system  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  and  is  so  successful  that  the  company  is  entering  into 
contracts  to  supply  electric  current  for  light  and  power  to  intermediate 
points  around  the  city  of  Essen  and  at  distant  places  at  such  prices 
that  other  companies  operating  under  the  old  system  can  not  possibly 
meet.  This  indicates  that  the  enterprise  has  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  has  proved  successful.  The  activity  displayed  by 
the  rival  companies  to  obtain  contracts  to  furnish  electric  current  for 
both  power  and  light  to  districts  many  miles  from  the  location  of  the 
plant  indicates  also  the  abundance  of  current  to  be  obtained  by  this 
new  method.  I  understand  that  the  city  agrees  to  furnish  electric 
current  to  the  industrial  enterprises  in  the  harbor  territory  cheaper 
than  at  other  places  as  an  inducement  for  investors  to  erect  factories 
there.  I  am  informed  that  the  gases  from  the  blast  furnaces,  as  well 
as  from  the  coke  furnaces  in  the  city  of  Essen,  are  utilized  for  power 
purposes. 
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GERMANY  IN  MEXICO. 
EFFORTS  OF  THE   EMPIRE   TO   EXTEND  ITS  TRADE. 

Consul  Hannah,  of  Magdeburg,  reports  about  the  German  Empire's 
successful  efforts  to  increase  its  trade  in  Mexico.  He  suggests  signifi- 
cant facts  to  explain  the  figures  presented.  According  to  the  consul 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  impoi-ts  that  go  via  Antwerp  and  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  will  reveal  a  large  part  of  them  as  German. 
He  writes: 

According  to  statistics  of  the  Mexican  finance  ministry  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung,  the  imports  from  Mexico  into 
Germany  have  increased  in  the  last  thirty  years  from  $1,005,673  to 
$9,810,538;  in  the  same  period  the  exports  from  Germany  to  Mexico 
show  a  greater  increase,  from  $444,3rW:  to  $15,719,884.  The  article 
continues:  ''The  United  States  is  the  only  other  country  that  can  boast 
of  a  similar  increase,  which  is  in  fact  naturally  much  greater  than  ours, 
both  in  exports  and  imports."  England's  trade  witn  Mexico  during 
this  period  does  not  show  such  remarkable  changes.  The  imports 
into  England  from  Mexico  for  the  year  1874-75  were  $8,657^163  and 
in  1904-5,  $10,418,343.  The  exports  from  England  into  Mexico  were 
for  the  years  above  mentioned  $9,218,837  and  $16,719,892,  respect- 
ively. From  the  statistics  given  above,  German  imports  into  Mexico 
are  about  $1,000,000  less  than  those  of  England.  However,  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  that  a  large  part  of  German  imjoorts  reach 
Mexico  through  American  ports  of  arrival,  such  as  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston,  and  are  thereby  credited  to  tne  American  imports,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  products  from  the  Rhineland  and  West- 
phalian  districts,  shipped  via  Antwerp,  are  accredited  to  Belgium,  the 
actual  amount  of  imports  from  Germany  is  much  greater  than  tnose 
shown  by  the  figures  above  given. 

IN  THE  LEVANT  AND  THE  BALKANS. 

Minister  Jackson  reports  from  Athens  that  Germany  is  making 
persistent  and  intelligent  efforts  to  develop  tmde  and  increase  her  com- 
mercial influenc  c  in  the  Levant  and  the  Balkans.  The  Deutsche  Levant 
Line,  of  Hamburg,  and  the  North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  are  to 
run  high-class  passenger  and  freight  steamers  at  frequent  intervals 
from  Marseille  and  Genoa  to  Naples,  Athens,  and  the  Levant.  The 
Noiih  German  Lloyd  has  also  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Rou- 
manian Line,  in  accordance  with  which  the  service  will  be  continued 
from  Contanza,  Constantinople,  and  Athens  (Piraeus),  or  Smyrna,  to 
Egypt,  as  has  been  contemplated  for  some  time.  Through  trains,  it  is 
expected,  will  reduce  the  time  required  to  go  from  Berlin  to  Egypt 
to  about  four  and  a  half  days,  and  a  quick  postal  connection  will  be 
established  between  central  Europe  and  the  Far  East  by  means  of  the 
German  mail  steamers  which  touch  at  Port  Said.  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  the  parent  of  the  Deutsche  Levant  Line,  has  gone 
extensively  into  the  tourist  business  in  Egypt  and  on  the  Nile.  The 
North  German  Lloyd  has  also  recently  associated  itself  with  the  Ser- 
vian and  other  Danube  lines,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  line  of 
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freight  steamers  between  Marseille  and  Genoa  and  the  Danube,  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  German  goods  to  compete  with  Austria  in  the 
Balkan  markets. 

PARQUET  FLOORING. 
COMBINE   OF   MANUFACTURERS. 

Consul-General  Wright,  of  Munich,  writes  about  combinations  in 
the  parquet  flooring  industry.     He  says: 

In  consequence  of  having  had  to  work  for  several  years  at  a  loss  by 
reason  of  increased  timber  prices,  higher  wages,  taxes,  and  insurance 
rates,  the  German  manufacturers  and  traders  of  the  parquet  flooring 
industry  have  decided  to  combine  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  a  more 
favorable  position.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Berlin  early  in  January, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  combine  in  the  form  of  an  incorporated 
company.  The  seat  of  the  corporation  is  in  Berlin,  with  principal 
branches  in  Munich  and  Frankfort.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  traders  in  the  industry  have  joined  the  corporation  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  others  will  also  enter.  One  of  the  principal 
conditions  is  that  the  manufacturers  can  only  deliver  their  products  to 
the  traders  at  a  fixed  minimum  rate  and  are  not  allowed  to  deliver  to 
outside  parties. 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  CRISIS — SCARCITY  OF  HIDES — ADVANCE   IN  PRICES. 

Consul  Hamm,  of  Hull,  writes  that  a  crisis  has  apparently  arrived 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  England,  and  that  developments  that  will 
affect  the  business  for  many  years  to  come  may  soon  be  expected. 
The  following  paragraph  gives  a  preliminary  view  of  the  situation: 

"The  great  improvement  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country  which 
took  place  in  1904  had  an  effect  upon  the  purchase  of  boots  and  shoes, 
but  for  some  time  the  retailers  and  factors  were  able  to  cope  with  this 
increased  demand  by  usinff  up  their  reserves  of  stock.  Shoe  manufac- 
turers had  been  keeping  tnemselves  going  by  cutting  prices  on  a  basis 
so  tempting  that  the  big  multiple-shop  concerns  had  enough  to  go  on 
with  and  could  afford  to  be  indifferent.  As  the  year  progressed, 
however,  the  leather  market  continued  to  advance,  and  producers  of 
boots  and  shoes  foimd  themselves  unable  to  continue  at  the  old  rate 
and  were  forced  to  hold  out  for  stiff  advances.  Having  used  up  all 
available  stock,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  accept  the  demands 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers  for  advances  equal  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
on  all  lines.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  retail  section  of  tne  trade 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  severe  advances.  Until  the  present 
time,  however,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  shoe  retailers  to  educate 
the  public  with  respect  to  the  changed  conditions.  The  single-shop 
man  has  awaited  with  great  concern  the  action  of  his  big  competitors, 
the  multiple-shop  owners,  and  pending  some  announcement  from  them 
not  unnaturally  leared  to  make  a  move  in  the  direction  of  raising  his 
quotations,  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  his  multiple  competitors 
might  announce  their  intention  of  continuing  the  old  values,"       ^^ 
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ADVANCE    IN    PRICES. 

What  are  known  as  the  multiple-shoe  dealers — that  is,  those  who  own 
and  run  a  number  of  stores — held  a  meeting  recently  in  London,  at 
which  it  was  decided  that  a  great  advance  m  the  price  of  boots  and 
shoes  should  be  made  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  leather 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  This  increase  in  cost  it  was  stated 
would  not  be  less  than  from  4:0  to  50  per  cent.  It  wa^  also  proposed 
to  discontinue  us  far  as  possible  the  sale  of  the  common-grade  boots 
and  shoes.  The  advance  in  cost  of  hides  and  leather  in  England,  it  is 
asserted,  was  caused  by  the  heavy  war  demands.  The  South  African 
war  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war  are  said  to. have  created  a  famine  in 
hides  and  leather  of  all  descriptions.  Reserves  of  leather  throughout 
the  world  have  })een  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  tanneries,  many  of 
which  were  out  of  operation,  will  need  a  long  time  to  regain  business. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  large  advance  of  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
boots  and  shoes  c^in  be  maintained,  and  the  attempt  to  stop  producing 
the  lower-priced  shoes  will  almost  sureh"  fail.  One  dealer  on  being 
interviewed  said  that  the  working  class  are  unable  to  pay  more  than  a 
few  shillings  per  pair  for  their  l)oots.  A  great  number  of  men's  work- 
ing boots  are  valued  at  §1.20  per  pair,  women's  boots  at  60  and  75  cents, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  school  boots  have  been  sold  a«  low  as  42  and  50 
cents.  Stopping  production  of  this  class  of  shoe  would  be  a  great 
hardship,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  intention. 

SITUATION  IN   LEICESTER. 

Leicester  is  the  great  center  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  in  Eng- 
land, as  Bro<ton  and  Lynn  are  in  Massachusetts.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Yorkshire  Post  sums  up  the  situation  in  the  city  as  follows: 

•'The  great  scarcity  of  all  descriptions  of  leather  suitable  for  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture  has  brought  about  an  acute  crisis  in  the  trade, 
and  very  heavy  losses  have  been  suffered.  Manufacturers  who  had 
])ooked  laige  orders  for  delivery  in  March  and  April  now  find  that  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  ade(|uate  supplies  of  leather,  and  what  they  do 
secure  can  only  be  purchased  at  a  great  advance  in  prices.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  contracts  placed  except  at  a  very  heavy  loss,  and  the 
position  has  become  so  bad  that  large  manufacturers  declare  that  noth- 
ing like  it  has  been  experienced  for  fifty  years.  Manufacturers  are 
compel UhI  to  appeal  to  })uyers  to  revise  prices  and  to  pay  enhanced 
rates  on  tlu»  orders  already  placed.  Where  this  is  done  manufacturers 
will  be  al)le  to  tide  over  their  difficulties;  but  where  buyers  insist  upon 
deliveries  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts  enormous 
losses  will  be  suffered. 

'•The  big  multiple-shop  firms  have  protected  themselves  to  a  large 
extent.  One  firm  owning  over  four  hundred  shops  throughout  the 
country  stated  that  they  held  largely  increased  stocKs  which  had  been 
laid  in  as  a  precaution  against  the  present  scarcitv.  Other  firms  had 
followed  their  example  to  some  extent;  but  in  spite  of  this  prices  will 
be  raised  generally  for  all  classes  of  goods.  They  had  also,  in  order 
to  secun*  supplies  of  good  quality,  agreed  to  pay  advances  to  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  prices  will  be  raised  in  proportion  to  retain  cu8tomei*s. 
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LEATHER   FROM   AMERICA. 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  leather  used  in 
Leicester  comes  from  America.  The  imjwrts  from  Australia  are  nearly 
all  bottom  leather,  and  the  French  and  (lerman  tanners  have  been  com- 
pletely put  out  of  the  field  by  the  Americans.  The  leather  dressers  in 
America  produce  nearly  all  the  glace  kid  and  box  calf  now  so  exten- 
sively used  for  uppers,  and  American  red  sides  are  also  very  heavily 
consumed.  The  great  scarcity  in  skins  in  America  thus  practii^ally 
dominates  the  English  market. 

"As  far  as  Leicester  is  concerned,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
never  entered  on  a  spring  and  summer's  trade  with  such  gloomy  pros- 
pects. For  the  last  naif  of  1905  they  could  not  get  the  orders;  now 
that  they  have  got  the  orders  they  can  not  secure  the  raw  material." 

ENGLAND  HAS  LOST  CONTROL. 

That  the  control  of  the  hide  market,  and  with  it  the  control  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade,  has  passed  from  England  is  acknowledged.  How 
the  change  has  come  about  the  following  review  from  the  London 
Telegraph  will  show: 

''  Not  so  many  years  ago  continental  and  American  leather  alike  had 
a  deserved  reputation  for  inferiority,  for  light  skins  as  well  as  for 
the  heavier  varieties  employed  for  foot  wear  and  for  belting  for 
machinery.  The  foreign  material  was  all  badly  tanned,  spongy  in  text- 
ure, and  the  hides  always  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  our  damp  climate. 
But  since  that  period  the  foreign  tanners  and  curriers  have  made  great 
progress  in  their  craft.  The  fact  appears  to  })e  that  the  English  mer- 
chants have  practically  let  the  control  of  the  hides  and  skins  trade  slip 
out  of  their  hands.  Germany  and  America  have  usurped  the  foremost 
position  in  the  market.  It  is  stated  that  the  hidos  of  American  live 
cattle  sent  to  this  country  to  be  killed  and  eaten  are  by  prearrangeraent 
all  sent  back  across  the  Atlantic,  there  to  be  tanned,  and  mayhap 
reshipped  to  England  as  leather  or  in  Ixwts  and  shoes.  All  around  the 
African  coast  are  to  be  found  the  American  and  the  (xerman  traders, 
industriously  buying  hides  and  skins,  and  almost  anything  that  will 
sell  besides/' 

These  facts  may  help  American  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  to 
undei-stand  the  situation.  As  the  high  price  of  hides  prevails  in  free- 
trade  England  as  well  a*s  in  protection  America,  there  must  l)e  some 
other  cause  than  the  tariff  that  produces  these  high  prices.  The  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  is  also  prosperous  in  America,  while  in 
England  it  is  depressed.  But  the  chief  good  to  be  derived  from  know- 
ing present  conditions  in  England  will  be  the  opportunity  it  affords 
the  manufacturers  in  America  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
push  the  trade  they  have  already  gained. 

THE   TRADE   IN   NOTTINGHAM. 

Consul  Mahin  reports  from  Nottingham  that  the  British  retail  shoe 
dealers  in  session  unanimously  resolved  to  raise  the  selling  price  com- 
mensumte  with  the  cost,  the  old  standard  of  quality  to  be  maintained, 
and  to  discoumge  the  sale  of  the  lowest  priced  articles.     It  was  further 
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resolved  to  form  an  association  of  boot  and  shoe  distributors.     The 
consul  continues: 

Though  British  shoe  manufacturers  have  for  the  past  year  been 
forced  to  pay  40  to  50  per  cent  more  for  leather,  and  have  advanced 
their  prices  accordingly,  very  few  retailers  have  done  likewise.  Now 
it  is  expected  that  in  every  British  shop  and  store  purchasers  will  be 
asked  tx)  pay  advanced  prices,  perhaps  50  per  cent  in  some  cases,  for 
foot  wear.     This  is  the  first  combination  in  the  British  shoe  trade. 

AMERICAN   SHOES  IN   SCOTLAND. 

Consul  Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  sends  an  interview  with  a  leading  boot 
and  shoe  wholesaler  in  Scotland  about  the  sale  of  American  footwear 
in  Great  Britain.     The  consul  says,  in  part: 

The  American  invasion  of  boots  and  shoes  was  due,  the  wholesaler 
stated,  to  the  obsolete  patterns  of  British  footwear,  who,  to  regain  the 
trade,  copied  the  American  lasts.  The  old  British  shoe  with  flat  inside 
sole  and  clumsy  uppers  was  replaced  by  one  fitting  the  foot.  The 
dealer  claimed  that  the  Americans  were  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  did 
not  take  time  to  tan  their  leather  properly,  hence  our  shoes  were  often 
spongy,  absorbing  moisture,  and  bringing  wet  feet  and  rheumatics. 
The  consul  is  not  prepared  to  concede  all  tne  latter,  because  enormous 
sales  were  made  of  inferior  American  makes  at  prices  inadeouate  to 
secu  re  su])stantial  wear.  Standard  American  makes  are  still  in  aemand, 
as  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  studying  climatic  condi- 
tions and  overcoming  objections.  Whether  they  can  wholly  succeed 
in  meeting  this  requirement,  the  only  obstacle  to  a  larger  trade,  and 
still  sell  at  present  prices,  remains  to  be  seen. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR. 
INCREASE   FROM   ALL   COUNTRIES   OF   SUPPLY. 

Consul  Hamm  writes  that  the  imports  of  flour  at  Hull  during  the 
month  of  January,  1906,  were  large,  and  they  appear  to  show  that 
American  millers  are  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  control  of  the 
flour  trade  in  that  district: 

The  total  imports  of  flour  in  January  were  1,836,600  hundred- 
weight, of  which  the  United  States  sent  1,417,600  hundredweight. 
The  great  increase  over  last  year  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  known 
that  the  flour  imports  in  January,  1905,  from  the  United  States  were 
only  337,475  hundredweight.  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Canada  have 
also  increased  their  imports  over  last  year,  but  not  in  nearly  so  large 
a  ratio  as  the  United  States.  This  heavy  import  of  flour  has  naturally 
decreased  the  total  wheat  imports.  During  the  month  of  January, 
1906,  the  wheat  imported  amounted  to  5,777,600  hundredweight, 
against  6,625,400  hundredweight  in  the  same  month  of  last  year.  But 
the  amount  imported  from  the  United  States  has  largely  increased. 
The  imports  this  year  from  the  United  States  are  1,900,800  hundred- 
weight as  compared  with  279,200  hundredweight  in  January,  1905. 
This  great  difference  between  the  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  this  year 
and  last  year  is  primarily  due  to  the  more  abundant  crop  raised  in  the 
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United  States  in  1905.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  shipments  of  both 
wheat  and  flour  to  this  country  have  been  somewhat  overdone.  In 
some  markets  the  sale  of  flour  is  said  to  be  very  slow,  and  large  stocks 
are  reported  to  be  on  haqd. 

AMERICAN   EXPORTERS  SHOULD  BE  CAREFUL. 

American  millers  should  not  imagine  that  they  have  the  English 
market  at  their  mercy  whenever  the  crop  is  lar^e  at  home  and  thev 
choose  to  ship  their  surplus  here.  The  British  milling  business  is  well 
established,  trie  market  is  watched  very  closely,  ana  every  favorable 
opportunity  is  improved.  British  millers  have  some  advantages  which 
are  denied  to  other  European  countries.  For  instance,  they  obtain 
their  wheat  cheaper.  Standard  wheat  was  worth  a  few  days  ago  $10 
per  quarter  of  480  pounds  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  while  the  average  i)riee 
m  England  was  $8  per  quarter  of  480  pounds.  This  gives  the  British 
miller  an  advantage  over  any  of  his  Continental  competitors.  Another 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  British  miller  is  his  wide  choice  in  raw 
material.  He  can  select  from  American,  Canadian,  Argentine,  Aus- 
tralian, Indian,  or  Russian  to  combine  with  the  home-grown  wheat. 
Indian,  Australian,  and  Argentine  wheat  arrives,  also,  at  a  season 
when  the  supply  from  other  sources  is  giving  out.  Then  also  they 
are  aided  greatly  by  the  ability  to  sell  the  offal  at  a  good  price  to 
Continental  countries. 

The  importance  of  the  bran  or  offal  trade  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  article  into 
Germany  for  five  years  and  the  value: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Value. 

Exports. 

Value. 

1901 

Tons. 
756,400 
674,500 
894,100 
888,600 
967,500 

$17,283,500 
14,500,500 
18,035.500 
19,941,500 
21,694,500 

Tons. 
7,100 

82,300 
8,100 
9,100 

10,550 

$161,500 

1902 

746,500 

1903 

171,000 

1904 

211. 500 

1905 

.  245,000 

TRANSPORTATION   TOO   COSTLY   FOR  BRAN. 

American  millers  should  study  these  figures  and  see  if  they  can  not 
secure  a  part  of  this  bran  trade  in  Germany.  Bran,  it  is  true,  is  a 
bulky  article  to  send  several  thousand  miles,  "but  it  can  be  shipped  at 
seasons  when  cargoes  are  scarce  and  freight  low.  British  millers  have 
sent  large  quantities  of  this  bran  to  Germany  and  by  the  aid  of  this 
side  product  helped  to  overcome  their  distance  from  wheat-growing 
countries,  the  chief  disadvantage  under  which  they  labor.  Russia  has 
been  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  Germany,  and  it  has  the  advantages 
of  abundant  land,  cheap  labor,  and  nearness  to  the  market.  But 
American  energy  and  skill,  however,  have  overcome  disadvantages  as 
great  in  other  instances. 

Acquaintance  with  local  conditions  should  always  precede  the  export 
of  goods.  A  little  time,  money,  and  energy  spent  in  obtaining  this 
knowledge  will  frequently  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipper.  At 
the  present  time  it  would  doubtless  have  saved  exporters  in  America 
from  the  losses  they  may  have  to  bear  from  sending  more  flour  to  this 
country  than  conditions  demand.  r^^^^i^ 
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POULTRY  SUPPLY. 
INVITING   MARKET   FOR  AMERICAN   PRODUCERS. 

Vice-Coiisul-General  Westacott  at  London,  replying  to  inquiries 
from  the  United  States  as  to  the  market  for  American  poultry  in 
England,  says: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  placed  on  the  London  market  quan- 
tities of  American  poultry  at  prices  from  14  to  18  cents  per  jjound. 
Only  the  best  Quality  are  desired;  roasting  chickens  shoula  weigh  Si 
to  4  pounds  eacn,  possibly  5  pounds.  They  should  be  properly  graded 
as  to  weight  and  quality,  care  being  taken  that  no  old  birds  are  sent, 
as  this  would  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  consignment.  They  should  be 
wrapped  in  grease-proof  paper,  packed  12  in  a  box,  with  the  net 
weight  marked  on  the  end.  A  few  capons  might  be  sent,  but  no 
broilers.  Milk-fed  poultry  sells  best,  in  England  the  whitest  flesh 
is  considered  best  for  table  purposes.  The  home  breeds  are  Dorkings, 
Old  English  Game,  and  Scotch  Greys,  and  the  foreign  varieties  of  La 
Fleche,  Du  Mans,  La  Bresse,  and  floudan,  all  these  being  considered 
first  class.  The  ideal  shape  is  long  and  deep  in  body,  broad  in  breast, 
and  have  large  wings.  Unless  long  in  bodv  or  keel,  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  carry  the  same  amount  of  nesh.  The  English  method  of  fat- 
tening is  to  allow  the  birds  liberty  until  large  enough,  when  they  are 
penned  and  crammed  for  a)K)ut  three  weeks  before  killing. 

Great  Britain  makes  large  imports  of  poultry,  chiefl\^  from  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  France.  Only  the  best  class  comes  from  France, 
imports  from  other  countries  being  medium  to  poor  in  quality, 
although  showing  some  improvement  of  late  vears.  The  best  market 
is  London,  and  March,  April,  and  May  are  tlie  best  months.  Trans- 
port from  America  is  easy,  with  through  rates  from  New  York  to 
London.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ship  in  the  refrigerators  on  the 
steamers.  There  is  no  duty  on  poultry  entering  England,  but  all 
goods  entering  Central  Market  pay  $1.10  per  ton,  which  includes 
placing  in  market.     Five  per  cent  commission  is  charged.     The  best 

Slan  for  selling  Ameiican  poultry  would  be  to  have  an  agent  in  Lon- 
on,  for  the  reason  that  the  goods  would  then  be  placed  all  over  the 
market,  whereas  if  consigned  to  one  Krm  there  would  not  be  the  same 
opportunities  for  sale  or  profit.  Eggs  could  not  be  profitably  shipped 
from  America  to  England. 

BEET  SUGAR. 
EXPERIMENTS   THAT   MAY   LEAD   TO   THE   PRODUCTION   OF   SUGAR. 

Consul  Mahin  reports  that  the  Nottingham  Guardian  gives  the 
results  of  experiments  in  raising  sugar  beets  in  Essex  last  year  which 
offer  decided  encoui-agement  to  the  beet-sugar  manufacturing  project 
in  Lincolnshire  described  in  previous  reports: 

Jn  nearly  every  county  in  England,  Wales,  and  southern  Ireland  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  beets  of  high  sugar  content  can  be  grown. 
It  has,  however,  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  sugar  can  be  com- 
mercially and  profitably  manufactured  from  these  beets.     The  failure 
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of  an  attempt  at  sugar  production  in  England  some  thirty  years  ago 
would  seem  to  answer  tnis  in  the  negative.  But  it  appears  that  beets 
used  at  that  failure  contained  only  10  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  that 
farmers  found  it  more  profitable  to  feed  tnem  to  their  stock  than  to 
sell  at  the  price  the  factory  could  afford  to  pay.  In  the  present  Essex 
experiments,  however,  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  is 
placed  at  IGi,  and  even  this  has  been  exceeded  in  several  recorded 
cases  in  other  counties.  This  striking  improvement  in  quality  has 
been  produced  by  careful  selection  and  by  close  attention  to  other 
details  of  culture. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION, 

The  experiments  in  Essex  last  year  showed  that  beets  could  be  grown 
equal  to  and  in  some  cases  better  in  quality  than  those  raised  in  sugar- 
producing  countries.  While  thi«  is  the  first  thing  to  be  investigated, 
the  committee  says  "'it  does  not  foUov/  that  even  when  this  is  establishea 
beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  the  undertaking  is  one  that  would 
necessarily  be  a  commercial  success.  The  F)usiness  side  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of  working  a  factory,  and  a  host 
of  similar  points — need  careful  and  experienced  consideration." 

Figures  are  given  showing  that  the  cost  per  acre  in  these  experiments 
was  about  16  per  cent  more  than  that  in  similar  experiments  in  the 
United  States,  out  it  is  reasoned  that  the  cost  would  be  less  in  Eng- 
land if  the  beets  were  raised  on  a  large  scale  instead  of  on  small  plots 
of  ground.  Seemingly  all  the  latest  experiments  in  this  country  point 
to  successful  English  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  course  of  time. 

SCOTLAND. 
RAMIE   AS   A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   FLAX. 

Consul  McCunn,  of  Dunfermline,  says  that  about  twenty  years  ago 
ramie  fiber  was  experimented  with  by  manufacturers  in  Scotland  as  a 
substitute  for  flax  in  the  weaving  of  damask  tabkvloths  and  napkins 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  But  their  attention  has  recently  been 
brought  to  the  subject  by  a  repi^esentative  of  a  Glasgow  firm,  who 
believes  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  o))jections  to 
ramie  as  a  substitute  for  other  fibers.  His  ideas  relative  to  the  proper 
method  of  treating  ramie  so  as  to  overcome  the  objections  heretofore 
raised  against  it  as  a  fiber  for  weaving  purposes  are  here  quoted  from 
one  of  his  letters  to  a  Dunfermline  manufacturer: 

With  reference  to  the  conversation  about  ramie  we  had  yesterday, 
I  may  sav  that  the  *•' hairy'' appearance  of  spun  aud  woven  ramie 
goods  is  due  either  to  all  of  the  following  points  or  to  one  or  the  other 
of  them:  If  ramie  fil)er  is  degummed  more  than  flax  the  fiber  is  more 
'•cottonized;""  consequently  the  woven  goods  made  thereof  possess  a 
"touch"  almost  like  cotton.  The  **hairy"  appearance  of  the  ramie 
yarn  or  woven  goods  is  a  proof  that  the  fiber  has  not  been  properly 
coml)ed — that  is  to  say,  the  fiber  has  not  been  drawn  and  combed  into 
equal  lengths,  and  by  spinning  not  all  the  lengths  of  the  fiber  has  been 
caught  into  the  torsion  of  the  yarn. 
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In  order  to  spin  ramie  like  flax  it  ought  to  contain  as  much  gum  as 
flax,  when  re^dj^  for  beinff  hackled.  Tliis  can  be  done.  Further,  the 
spinning  machmery  ought  to  be  made  suitable  for  the  length  of  the 
fiber,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  spin  fiber  combed  to  equal  lengths. 
Assuming  this  were  done  properly  with  a  fiber  not  made  brittle  by  the 
misuse  or  chemicals,  the  results  undoubtedly  would  be  a  regular  yam 
with  a  firm  touch  like  flax.  The  woven  goods  made  thereof  woula  not 
show  a  "hairy"  appearance  more  than  flax  does. 

Ramie  has  no  doubt  a  great  future,  but  a  regular  supply  of  this  fiber 
prepared  in  the  state  ot  flax  for  hackling  must,  in  first  instance,  be 
created  and  sold  on  the  market  at  a  price  between  jute  and  flax.  It  is 
to-day  possible  to  accomplish  these  two  points,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  fiber  can  now  be  extracted  by  machinery  properly  and  in  quantity. 

MUNICIPAL  AID  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

The  unemployed  workmen  act  of  1905  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  distress  committees  by  the  local  authorities  of  cities  and  towns  and 
provides  that  ''the  central  body  may,  if  they  think  fit,  in  any  case  of 
an  unemployed  person  referred  to  them  by  the  distress  committee, 
assist  that  person  by  aiding  the  emigration  or  removal  to  another  area 
of  that  person  and  any  of  nis  dependents,  or  by  providing  or  contrib- 
uting toward  the  provision  of  temporary  work."  Any  expenses 
incurred  which  shall  not  be  met  by  voluntary  contributions  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  rates  or  taxes. 

Leith  is  the  first  municipality  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  the  United  King- 
dom, to  adopt  an  emigration  scheme.  There  are  about  400  unemployed 
workmen  in  that  city,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  distress  committee  to 
send  to  Canada  as  many  as  are  physically  fit  for  farm  work  and  are 
willing  to  emigrate.  A  limited  number  of  married  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  will  be  included  in  the  list. 

To  insure  the  physical  fitness  of  emigrants  for  residence  in  the 
Dominion  the  applicants  are  medically  examined.  Thirty-one  adults 
and  6  children,  who  have  now  passed  the  required  examination,  will 
embark  at  Glasgow  on  Saturday,  March  24.  Each  adult  emigrant  will 
receive  two  new  complete  outfits  of  clothing,  a  steerage  ticket,  and  $5 
or  $6  pocket  money.  It  is  calculated  that  the  cost  U>  the  taxpayers 
will  slightly  exceed  $40  for  each  adult  person  sent  abroad,  not  includ- 
ing the  outfits  of  clothing,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  largely  pro- 
vided by  contributions  or  apparel  and  money.  The  first  party  of 
emigrants  have  been  guaranteed  work  for  twelve  months  on  dairy 
farms  in  Ontario.  Four  are  married  men,  over  30  and  under  40  years 
of  age.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  single  men  are  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30. 

The  development  of  the  Leith  emigration  scheme  is  watched  with 
much  interest  and  not  without  misgiving  by  the  people  of  Ekiinburgh 
and  other  communities  in  Scotland.  The  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
carried  seems  measurable  only  by  the  very  elastic  term  *'  unemployed." 
Here  and  elsewhere  the  question  has  become  sharply  prominent.  If 
an  able-bodied  man  is  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  taxpayers  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  the  country,  what  other  burdens  may  not  be  placed 
upon  them? 

CANNED   GOODS. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  canned 
fruits.     Oi  canned  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  and  green  gages 
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most  of  the  supply  comes  from  the  United  States.  Our  evaporated 
and  dried  fruits — especially  apples  and  apricots— are  also  in  high 
favor.  California-cured  plums  (prunes)  are  largely  sold,  but  in  seasons 
when  the  plum  crop  in  France  is  abundant  the  French  prunes  are 
chiefly  in  demand  here.  The  sale  of  canned  lobsters  is  very  small. 
This  fish  seems  to  suffer  by  canning  and  many  people  are  afraid  of  it. 
The  trade  in  canned  salmon  is  heavy,  although  not  so  great  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The  favorite  packages  are  1-pound  and  i-pound  cans, 
both  tall  and  flat  cans.  The  latter  bring  a  better  price.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  no  demand  here  for  canned  clams,  cod,  or  had- 
dock. American  sardines  are  unknown  to  the  trade  in  Edinburgh. 
A  prominent  firm  of  canned-goods  importers  said  to  me:  '*  We  should 
like  to  see  the  American  sardines.  Business  in  them  might  be' practi- 
cable, especially  when,  as  now,  French  sardines  are  scarce  and  dear." 

Cannea  tomatoes  have  a  good  sale.  Considerable  quantities  are 
imported  from  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Sweet  com  is  not  appreciated  in  Scotland.  All  efforts  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  it  have  had  but  slight  success,  and  the  wholesale  canned- 
goods  firms  have  come  to  regard  sweet  corn  as  a  negligible  article. 

IRELAND. 
LINEN-TRADE   DIFFICULTIES. 

Consul  Knabenshue,  of  Belfast,  supplies  a  summary  of  the  report  of 
the  United  Kingdom  tariff  commission  on  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
industries,  just  published.     He  writes: 

This  commission  is  not  a  creation  of  the  British  Govenment,  but  a 
voluntary  one  for  the  benefit  of  these  industries.  My  linen  summary 
IS  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  Ireland.  Of  the  Irish-grown  flax  99 
per  cent  is  produced  in  Ulster  and  the  Irish  manufacture  of  linens  is 
entirely  within  that  province,  except  spinning  of  threads  and  yarns 
at  Cork  and  weaving  at  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Dublin.  The  flax- 
spinning  mills,  weavmg  factories,  bleach,  and  dye  works  are  almost  all 
in  Ulster  and  the  great  bulk  in  Belfast  and  neighborhood.  Belfast  is 
the  commercial  center  from  which  the  finished  products  are  distributed. 

Referring  to  present  conditions  the  report  may  be  summarized 
thus:  (1)  A  much  greater  dependence  than  formerly  upon  foreign  flax 
imported  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Belgium,  and  a  decline  of  the  home 
cultivation  of  flax;  (2)  a  largelv  increased  importation  of  foreign 
yarns,  and  decrease  of  the  British  and  Irish  spinning  trades;  (3)  in- 
creased importation  of  foreign-manufactured  goods;  (4)  decreased 
exports  of  British  yarns  and  manufactured  goods  to  other  countries 
generally,  consequent  upon  foreign  tariffs,  the  development  of  com- 
peting foreign  industries,  and  the  strengthening  of  foreign  combina- 
tions. Of  the  linen  exports  the  United  States  takes  50  per  cent,  the 
British  colonies  20  per  cent,  the  West  Indies  16  per  cent,  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  15  per  cent. 

OBSTACLES  TO  BRITISH  LINEN  TRADE. 

The  report  shows  that  in  Ireland  200,000  spindles  have  been  stopped 
since  1870,  the  buildings  being  dismantled  or  applied  to  other  uses. 
This,  it  appears  from  the  stiitements  of  those  who  give  evidence,  is  due 
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to  competition.  It  was  first  found  profitable  to  send  flax  to  Ireland;  this 
was  followed  by  the  sending  of  linen  yarns,  and  later  by  the  shipment 
of  finished  goods.  The  reasons  why  this  is  profitable  are  thus  given 
by  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig  of  January  15,  in  an  editorial  article  dis- 
cussing the  report  under  consideration: 

^'France  increased  her  tariff  on  yarns  until  it  is  now  4:  per  cent  to 
18  per  cent.  Germany  increased  rates  3  to  6  per  cent.  Belgium  admits 
yarns  free,  but  can  undersell  us  bv  her  longer  hours  of  labor — sixty- 
nine  to  fifty -five  hours,  at  a  somewliat  less  wage.  Hence  the  displace- 
ment of  200,000  spindles  in  Ireland  and  500,0(K)  in  Scotland  and 
England.  Nor  does  this  represent  our  total  loss.  On  fair  terms,  our 
800,000  spindles  should  now  be  1,200,000  to  keep  pace  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world.  In  manufactured  goods  the  same  explanation 
accounts  for  a  decrease  in  the  total  value  <  f  linen  exports  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  This  falling  off  amounts  to  about  three  millions 
sterling,  or  approximately  30  per  cent.  The  French  tariff  on  linens  is 
now  15  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  German  ranges  from  5  to  20  per  cent, 
both  the  latter  figures  being  on  exceptional  lines;  the  ordinary  tariff 
is  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  reduce  our  exix)rts 
to  France  by  3i^  per  cent,  and  to  Germany  by  10  per  cent,  while  France 
increased  her  exports  to  the  United  Kingdou)  by  150  per  cent  and 
Germany  KJO  per  cent.  Belgium's  10  per  cent  tax  on  linen  manufac- 
tures is  prohibitive  in  trading  with  a  country  with  the  longest  hours 
of  labor  m  Europe.  The  Ignited  States,  our  best  customer,  taking  50 
per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  has  worked  the  tariff  up  until  certain 
ends  of  the  trade  have  been  transferred  altogether  tp  America,  branch 
factories  being  opened  there  for  this  purpose.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  half  the  total  linen  exports  from  Great 
Britain  go  to  the  United  Stat*»s  at  present,  the  report  deals  gloomily 
with  the  future.  The  trade  has  failed  to  expand  with  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  is  noted  with  uneasi- 
ness that  the  linen  export  trade  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  market 
which  is  controlled  by  tariff  legislation. 

THK   AMERICAN   HANDKERCHIEF   TRADE. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  repoit  that  the  tariff  has  tended  to  increase  the 
use  of  American-made  cotton  goods  in  place  of  Irish  linens.  The 
handkerchief  tmde  may  ))e  taken  as  an  example.  The  United  States 
duty  on  plain  linens  was  35  per  cent,  on  manufactured  and  finished 
handkerchiefs  60  pi»r  cent,  and  if  embroidered,  70  to  80  per  cent;  hence 
the  tendency  to  transfer  works  for  hemstitching  and  finishing  to  the 
United  States.  Some  years  ago  this  work  was  largely  done  in  Belfast 
factories. 

The  linen  cambric,  out  of  which  the  handkerchiefs  are  made,  is  now 
exported  in  the  piece  instead  of  the  finished  article,  and  an  instance  is 
given  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  transfer  from  Belfast  of  a  handkerchief  firm 
formerly  employing  from  l,0oo  to  2,(X)0  hands.  This  involved  a 
heavy  loss  to  wage-earners  in  thi*  north  of  Ireland.  An  Irish  manu- 
facturer says  he  sends  7o  per  cent  less  of  coarse  fancy  embroideiTd  and 
motto  handkerchiefs  to  the  United  States  than  formerly.  There  is  con- 
siderable competition  in  machine  made  handkerchiefs  from  Switzerland, 
and  the  effect  has  beiMi  disastrous  upon  the  former  large  Irish  trade 
ill  hand-embroidered  handkerchiefs. 
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FLAX-RAISING    DIFFICULTIES. 

The  report  deals  exhaustively  with  the  decrease  of  home-grown  flax. 
Of  the  total  British  supply  99  per  cent  is  raised  in  Ulster.  The  fig- 
ures are  given  in  the  report,  in  averages  for  five-year  periods.  These 
show  that  from  1875  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  average  total  yearl}^  yield 
in  Ireland  was  22,261  tons  of  scutched  flax  from  an  average  of  119,000 
acres  per  vear,  while  from  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  the  total  average 
yearly  yield  was  but  10,533  tons  from  an  average  of  only  48,000  acres 
per  year.  The  number  of  scutching  mills  fell  from  1,241  in  the  former 
period  to  788  in  the  latter.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  Irish  farmers 
do  not  grow  flax  more  generally  now  because  they  can  not  get  work- 
men to  handle  it,  and  it  does  not  pay;  but  if  they  could  sell  their  crops 
to  depots,  and  not  have  to  turn  themselves  into  manufacturers  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  would  grow  it  generally  again. 

ABIERICA   ABSORBS  IRISH   LINENS. 

Consul  Moe,  of  Dublin,  supplements  the  reports  on  the  Irish  linen 
trade  by  stating  that  70,000  men,  women,  and  children  are  now  work- 
ing in  the  factories  of  the  province  of  Ulster.    He  continues: 

The  linen  trade  revival,  which  set  in  three  years  ago,  shows  no  signs 
of  falling  off,  the  Irish  mills  increasing  from  145  in  1890  to  160  in  1905, 
and  their  exports  correspondingly  increasing  fromii>18,763,000  in  1890 
to  $20,988,000  in  1904,  and  $21,248,000  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1905.  The  great  boom  in  dress  linens  promises  to  continue,  and  per- 
haps attain  a  permanency  in  the  department  of  ladies'  summer  outfits. 
The  United  States  purchased  in  1904  Irish  linen  to  the  extent  of 
83,369,000  yards,  and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1905  the  grand 
total  of  92,154,000  yards,  or  62.9  per  cent  of  the  total  linen  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  and  Austmlia  each  purchased  about  nine 
million  yards  of  Irish  linens  in  the  eleven  months'  period.  Surely,  the 
United  States  should  raise  and  export  flax  in  order  to  equalize  our 
immense  expenditures  for  linen  goods. 

MALTA. 
MORE   AMERICAN   GOODS  ARE   WANTED. 

Consul  Grout,  of  Valetta,  in  the  following  report  from  Malta,  indi- 
cates openings  that  exist  there  for  American  merchandise  and  that  also 
evidently  exist  in  other  Mediterranean  countries  if  our  exporters  but 
seek  them.     He  writes: 

Locul  commission  men  are  turning  their  attention  these  days  to  the 
matter  of  food  stuffs.  I  have  had  several  inquiries  latelv  from  them, 
in  which  they  desired  addresses  of  American  firms.  One  letter  in 
particular  seems  to  merit  special  consideration.  It  follows,  and  I 
would  add  that  the  address  of  the  firm  may  be  obtained  by  those  of 
our  American  firms  interested  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures. 

''  We  should  like  you  to  give  us  some  addresses  of  exporters  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  particularly  food  stuffs,  residing  at  boston  or  New 
York,  iH'tter  the  latter,  which  is  in  direct  communication  with  these 
islands.  We  wish  the  tirms  to  be  American  and,  if  possible,  unrepre- 
sented in  Malta.     If  necessary,  we  are  disposed  to  name  for   vour 
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guidance  references  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.     Trusting  to  be 
favored  with  a  reply,  we  are,  sir,  etc." 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  letter,  merchants  prefer  to  have  their 
purchases  from  the  United  States  reach  here  by  the  direct  line  which 
at  present  is  the  only  regular  communication  between  these  islands  and 
New  York  Competition  is  keen  here,  and  necessarily  minimum  length 
of  passage,  handling  of  goods,  and  freight  rates,  assist  the  local  buyer 
not  a  little  in  doing  business,  so  as  to  make  even  a  small  margin  of 

Srofit.  I  can  not  too  often  suggest  to  American  houses  desiring  to  get 
laltese  trade  the  advisability,  when  Quoting  prices,  of  giving  rates 
f .  o.  b.  New  York.  Many  American  snippers  send  goods  here  with 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading.  This  has  been  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

PLEASED   WITH  AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

As  mentioned  in  one  of  my  recent  reports,  Malta  is  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  Up  till  now  the  quality  of  the 
product  hns  not  been  quite  up  to  the  best  Italian  article.  This  has 
been  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  right  kind  of  wheat  has  not 
been  obtained.  This  week  a  cargo  of  4,000  quarters  of  American  maca- 
roni wheat  has  arrived,  and  it  nas  proved  quite  a  surprise  to  those 
interested.  The  grains  were  clean,  large,  and  apparently  satisfactory, 
and  the  consignee  expects  it  will  give  him  a  better  product.  Upon 
being  tested  it  was  found  to  average  56  pounds  to  the  Dushel,  whicn  is 
considered  fairly  acceptable.  I  understand  that  more  orders  are  in 
contemplation. 

For  tne  past  few  years  imports  of  tobacco  have  fallen  off.  This  has 
been  due  to  several  reasons,  among  them  being  the  duty  of  7  cents  per 

Kund  imposed  by  the  local  government,  the  fact  that  there  is  quite  a 
•ge  stock  in  bond,  and  that  Malta  does  not  enjoy,  as  she  dia  some 
years  ago,  a  domestic  and  foreign  trade  in  cigars. 

ST.  HELENA. 
AMERICA  HAS  OVERLOOKED  THIS  ISLAND. 

Consul  Pooley,  of  Jamestown,  covers  the  trade  of  the  British  island 
of  St.  Helena  as  follows: 

The  imports  into  St.  Helena  in  1904  amounted  to  $283,690,  divided 
among  the  following  countries:  England,  $261,235;  South  Australia, 
$16,180;  Cape  Colony,  $6,220,  and  United  States  $55.  The  total 
exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,450.  The  amount  of  revenue 
collected  in  1904  was  $70,510;  expenditures,  $92,755.  The  govern- 
ment savings  bank  contained  in  aeposits  $140,485.  The  registered 
births  during  the  year  were  122,  deaths  52,  and  marriages  29.  Of 
the  107  vessels  arrived  in  1904,  8  were  from  the  United  States— 4  men- 
of-war,  2  sailing,  and  2  whalers. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  St.  Helena  in  1904  were: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Beer 

S23,00O 
13,900 
12.000 
35,600 

Flour .. 

$14,000 
62  900 

Batter,  etc 

Oilmens'  stores 

Coal 

Rice                           

11  800 

Drapery,  etc 

1  Suear..     .  . 

13,700 

^     »,ioo 

Haraware 

11  800 

Tnrirtnnn 

'     — •"";:j^;^;^ 
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BELGIUM. 

WHITE  LEAD  MANUFACTURE. 
THE   ENGLISH   SYSTEM   SUPPLANTING  OTHER   EUROPEAN   METHODS. 

Consul  McNally,  of  Liege,  covers  the  systems  of  manufacturing 
white  lead  in  Europe.  He  states  that  the  English  system  of  recent 
invention  is  about  to  replace  the  Dutch,  which  has  been  in  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  some  time.     The  consul  says: 

The  systems  in  vogue  in  Europe  are  styled  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
English.  A  short  description  oi  the  three  methods  should  prove  of 
interest. 

The  Clichy,  or  French,  method  consists  in  dissolving  litharge,  or 
oxide  of  molten  lead,  in  a  large  vessel  (equipped  with  a  mixer)  in  acetic 
acid.  The  litharge  is  transformed  into  saturne,  or  acetate  of  basic 
lead,  which  runs  into  a  reservoir  containing  a  deposit  of  nonsoluble 
matter.  The  solution  of  pure  basic  acetate  passes  again  into  a  second 
reservoir,  which,  by  a  special  arrangement,  is  brought  into  contact  with 
a  cuiTent  of  carbonic  acid.  Under  the  action  or  this  gas  the  basic 
acetate  dissolves  into  white  lead  (ceruse).  The  neuter  acetate,  which 
rises  to  the  surface,  is  then  drained  off  and  returned  to  the  large  ves- 
sel for  a  second  operation.  The  white-lead  deposit  is  gathered,  washed, 
and  dried,  and  is  ready  for  the  market. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  DUTCH  METHODS. 

The  Dutch  method  employs  the  properties  which  the  metallic  lead 
contains  to  transform  into  lead  carbonate,  when,  at  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture, it  comes  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  vinegar  vapors. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  large  vessel  is  deposited  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
beer  yeast,  and  hanging  above,  without  coming  into  actual  contact,  are 
thin  sheets  of  metallic  lead  rolled  into  soiral  form.  The  vessel  is  closed 
with  a  lead-plate  covering  and  depositea  in  or  surrounded  with  manure. 
The  temperature  thus  acquired  volatilizes  the  vinegar,  which,  aided 
by  the  oxygen,  transforms  the  lead  into  a  basic  acetate.  This,  under 
the  action  of  manure  fermentation,  decomposes  into  neuter  acetate 
and  white  lead,  which  is  separated  as  in  the  French  method,  above 
mentioned. 

The  English  method  about  to  be  introduced  puts  the  ground 
litharge  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  oxid  of  lead  and  glycerin. 
This  solution  receives  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  and  is  then  returned 
in  a  filter  and  the  white  lead  separated.  The  deposit  is  washed  and 
dried,  while  the  solution  is  returned  to  the  vessel  for  further  use.  It 
is  said  that  the  addition  of  glycerin  has  as  its  aim  to  delaj'^  the  process 
and  thereby  produce  a  very  pure  and  white  article.  The  Germans 
use  the  Dutch  method  witt  a  slight  modification.  Instead  of  using 
the  large  vessel  they  substitute  rooms  speciallv  built,  on  the  floors  of 
which  is  a  solution  of  vinegar.  The  leaa,  in  thin  sheets,  is  hung  over 
the  deposit,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  vinegar  vapor,  water 
vapor,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  forced  in,  the  white  l^id  is  pro- 
duced. 
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An  apparatus  of  recent  invention  regulates  the  introduction  of  the 
water  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  into  the  rooms  The  product  under  the 
Dutch  and  German  methods  is  more  opaque  and  covers  more  surface 
than  that  obtained  under  the  French  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  combines  better  with  the  oils  and  enhances  the  colors.  By  the 
use  of  a  very  pure  carbonic  acid,  the  French  have  lately  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  product  almost  identical  with  the  Dutch  article.  For 
some  time  past  this  article  has  also  been  produced  hy  electricity.  The 
annual  production  in  England  amounts  to  17,000  tons,  France  the 
same,  Italy  about  4,000  tons,  and  the  United  States  about  30,000  tons. 

TRADE   WITH   JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  sent  to  Belgium  a  number  of  her 
youn^  men  to  make  a  study  of  commercial  and  industrial  systems, 
especially  in  the  products  for  which  Belgium  is  noted.  The  aim  of 
the  organization  is  to  build  up  a  trade  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  that  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit.  In  turn  the  influence  of 
the  organization  will  be  used  in  a  reciprocal  sense  to  open  the  markets 
of  Belgium  to  the  Japanese  trades  people.  The  Belgian  minister  at 
Tokyo  urges  his  countrvmen  to  hasten  in  the  establishment  of  trade 
relations  with  elapan  and  advises  useful  advertisement  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  the  loaition  of  Belgian  consuls  in  the  principal  cities  of  Japan, 
the  formation  of  a  suitable  merchant  marine  to  call  at  the  various  porfc;!, 
and  thereby  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  Belgium 
does  exist,  both  commercially  and  industrially. 

WIRE   TRUST. 

Five  of  the  largest  wire  manufacturers  of  Belgium  have  combined 
to  control  the  markets  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Quite  recently  their 
sphere  of  action  has  been  extended  to  include  the  European  countries 
by  reason  of  a  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  German  manu- 
facturers, because  of  their  demand  of  the  lion  share  of  the  orders. 
This  agreement  is  subscribed  to  by  the  five  manufacturers,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  any  of  its  covenants  is  met  with  a  fine  of  $10,000.  It  is  said 
that  all  orders  received  are  forwarded  to  the  syndicate's  principal  office, 
at  which  place  the  orders  are  divided.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in 
force  and  etfect  for  three  years  unless  the  same  is  abrogated  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  contracting  parties.  The  competition  with  the  German 
makers  is  keen.  It  is  said  that  the  (Jerman  manufacturers  rei*ei ve  from 
the  Government  a  sort  of  subsidy  on  all  orders  intended  for  export, 
and  that  with  this  assistance  they  are  enabled  to  cut  under  the  ruling 
price  in  foreign  market^.  It  is  thought  that  this  trust  agreement  will 
not  be  long  lived. 

CLOTH  MILLS  PROSPEROUS. 
BELGIITM    BUSY    MAKINU    FABRICS    FOR   UNITED   STATES. 

Consul  Mowrer,  of  Ghent,  writes  that  products  of  the  textile  indus- 
tries form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  export  from  Flanders  to  the  United 
States.     He  says: 

Recently  the  workmen  in  the  jute  weaving  mills  have  complained 
much  about  the  difficulty  of   the  work,  the  inferior  quality  of  the  raw 
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nmterial,  and  their  salaries.     Strikes  have  threatened,  but  on  promise 
of  the  proprietors  to  better  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  and  a  tem- 

?3rary  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  salaries,  no  shut  downs  have  occurred, 
he  cotton  weaving  industry  becomes  more  and  more  one  of  specula- 
tion, due  chiefly  to  the  manner  of  purchasing  the  raw  cotton.  The 
variation  in  the  crops  of  1904  ana  1905,  amounting  to  more  than 
2,000,000  bales,  has  increased  prices,  and  the  cotton-spinning  industry 
has  been  considerably  extended.  Occasional  strikes,  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  piecework,  have  occurred,  but  the  mills  have  not  suffered 
more  than  1  per  cent  stoppages,  as  operators  are  easily  obtained.  The 
workmen  are  trying  to  organize  a  movement  to  obtaina  ten- hour  work 
da^  for  all  operators  in  the  four  spinning  and  weaving  industries,  but 
it  IS  difficult  for  them  to  make  a  united  effort,  as  the  weavers  desire  to 
retain  Monday  as  a  holiday,  while  the  labor  union  wishes  to  introduce 
Saturday  afternoon.  There  is  also  agitation  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
$5.79  per  week  and  a  nine-hour  working  day.  At  present  the  mini- 
mum 18  $4.59  and  a  ten-hour  day. 

PROSPEROUS  INDUSTRIES. 

To  accumulate  stock  in  the  cotton  industries  is  considered  a  great 
risk,  because  of  the  different  cloths  demanded  on  account  of  change  of 
season  and  design  or  pattern  of  the  goods.  The  linen  thread  and 
linen  goods  industries  are  very  prosperous.  Some  establishments 
employ  workmen  at  night,  thus  certam  machines  are  practically  in 
constant  use.  The  exportation  of  these  goods  to  the  IJnited  States, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  $700,000,  increases  from  year  to 
year.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  due  principally  to  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  raw 
material  comes  from  America  and  the  tinished  product  pays  a  duty  to 
enter. 

COKE,  COAL.  AND  IRON. 
ANNUAL   PRODUCTION   STEADILY   DIMINISHING. 

Consul-General  Roosevelt,  referring  to  a  previous  report  on  the 
scarcity  in  Belgium  of  coke,  writes: 

I  mentioned  the  growing  scarcity  in  Belgium  of  coke.  Although 
there  still  exist  here  mines  producing  this  special  quality  of  coal,  the 
output  is  annually  growing  less,  and  prices  for  coke,  rough  and  half 
wastied,  increasing  proportionately.  This  incontestable  ftu^t  has  not 
prevented  controversy  between  the  producers  and  iron  manufacturers, 
the  latter  declaring  that  the  advance  in  price  of  coke  is  unjustified, 
while  coke  producers  reply  by  asserting  that  the  iron  syndicate  advanced 
their  prices  before  the  mcrease  in  price  of  coke. 

In  January,  1905,  pig  iron  was  quoted  at  $10.80  at  Charleroi,  Bel- 
gium, and  in  January,  1906,  at  $13.70,  a  difference  of  $2.89. 

In  Januarv,  1905,  coke  was  quoted  at  $3.28  for  ordinary  and  $3.86 
for  half  washed  per  ton,  and  for  the  second  quarter  of  1906  at  $4.43 
and  $5.01,  an  increase  of  $1.15  per  ton.  It  appears  that  the  coke  syn- 
dicate is  quite  ready  to  negotiate  with  the  iron  syndicate  and  make 
contracts  as  per  new  tariff  for  coke,  wuth  the  stipulation  that  if  during 
the  dui-ation  of  contract  the  price  of  iron  is  advanced  the  price  of 
coke  will  be  correspondingly  advanced,  to  which  the  iron  in^n  object. 
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The  coke  syndicate  continues  effective  until  December  16, 1915,  and, 
excepting  coke  for  foundries,  breweries,  etc.,  the  entire 'production 
for  smelting  mills  is  syndicated.  The  syndicate  determines  prices  and 
sells  for  interested  societies.  The  amount  of  coke  plao>ed  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  syndicate  is  1,200,000  tons. 

Coal  statistics  for  1905  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  results  are  some  10  to  15  per  c«nt  less  than  that  of  1904.  Although 
no  further  advance  in  price  of  coal  is  anticipated  between  now  and 
December  31,  prospects  for  the  current  year  are  most  favorable. 

LIVE-STOCK   IMPOETATIONS. 

During  the  year  1905  the  total  number  of  cattle  imported  into  Bel- 
gium, prmcipally  from  the  United  States  and  Holland,  was  55,090  head, 
against  64,936  in  1904  and  70,751  in  1903.  There  was  also  imported 
in  1905  98,811  sheep  and  54,198  lambs.  Some  few  years  ago  Germany 
was  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  Belgian 
dealers.  Impoitations  from  that  country,  as  well  as  from  the  United 
States,  are  annualy  decreasing.  In  1903  the  number  of  sheep  imported 
into  Belgium  was  34,781,  against  22,110  in  1905,  a  decrease  of  12,671 
.in  two  years.  Importation  of  sheep  from  the  United  States,  which 
amounted  to  6,343  m  1903  and  7,046  in  1904,  completely  stopped  in  1905. 
The  Argentine  Republic  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  (jermany  and 
the  United  States  in  supplying  sheep  for  this  market,  having  exported 
to  Belgium  25,950  head  m  1905,  against  10,738  in  1904  and  15  in  1903. 

The  amount  of  duty  paid  on  sheep  and  lambs  coming  into  Belgium 
in  1905  was  respectively  $38,154  ana  $10,461. 


AUSTRIA. 

VALUE  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRAINING. 

QUALinCATIONS    OF    COMMERCIAL    AGENTS — POPULAR    INTEREST  IN 
PROMOTING   TRADE. 

Consul  Twells,  of  Carlsbad,  reports  progress  among  the  Austrians, 
both  as  to  methods  of  training  men  for  the  purpose  of  securing  trade 
and  for  gaining  and  holding  foreign  markets.     He  writes; 

Most  of  the  commercial  travelers  in  Austria  are  men  who  have  been 
at  school  at  least  from  eight  to  ten  years,  i.  e.,  from  their  sixth  to 
their  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  After  leaving  school  they  entered 
a  retail  or  wholesale  shop  or  warehouse,  where  the}"  have  had  to  serve 
three  years  as  apprentices  (lehrknabe) — generally  without  salary;  later 
on,  perhaps,  they  get  some  pocket  money.  Lodging,  food,  and  clothing 
has  to  be  provided  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  After  three  years 
a  ''lehrknabe"  becomes  "free,"  and  commences  with  a  salary  of  from 
$6  to  $10  a  month.  He  is  now  either  salesman  (commis)  or  is  transferred 
to  the  stock  room  (magazineur).  Thence  the  intelligent  youths  are 
taken  to  become  commercial  travelers,  being  sent  at  fii-st  to  the  neigh- 
boring small  villages  to  visit  the  country  dealers.  About  $16  a  month 
and  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  traveling  expenses  a  day  is  the  U9Ual  payment 
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for  the  first  and  second  year  after  apprenticeship.  Later  the  salary  is 
increased  and  higher  traveling  expenses  are  granted.  The  salaries  run 
from  J600  to  $3,000  per  annum. 

TAX  ON   COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

Agents  in  Austria  have  to  pay  taxes  and  are  therefore  considered 
regular  tradesmen,  even  if  they  have  no  open  business  places  or  sam- 

Ele  rooms.  As  a  rule,  good  agents,  especially  if  they  nave  business 
ouses  of  their  own,  refuse  to  represent  firms  who  are  not  well  known 
unless  they  can  get  contributions  and  warehouse  expenses.  They  will 
not  run  any  risks  for  firms  which  are  unknown  in  Austria.  Good  and 
reliable  agents  are  rare  in  Austria,  and  as  there  are  many  firms  who 
will  pay  liberal  salaries  if  they  can  get  their  services  American  firms 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  them.  Many  Austrian  manufacturing  firms 
have  branch  houses  at  the  capitals,  especially  at  Vienna;  but  some  Eng- 
lish manufacturing  firms,  especially  in  the  agricultural  line,  have  ware- 
houses and  even  factories  throughout  Austria,  and  when  a  traveler, 
for  instance,  leaves  the  railway  station  at  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohe- 
mia, he  will  soon  notice  the  signboards  of  well-known  English  manu- 
facturing firms  who  do  a  large  trade  in  Austria  and  have  their  ware- 
houses even  in  provincial  towns. 

CLASS  INDUSTRIOUS. 

Travelers  in  Austria  are  mostly  hard-working  and  respectable  men, 
very  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  extremely  ailigent.  Nearly  all  of 
them  travel  third  class  on  the  railways,  and,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  those  in  the  wine  and  spirit  lines,  they  are  seldom  addicted 
to  drinking.  A  traveler  who  drinks  loses  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
travelers.  Those  who  are  married  as  a  rule  contribute  their  salaries 
to  the  support  of  their  families  and  live  entirely  on  the  traveling 
expenses  allowed  them.  After  having  traveled  for  a  few  years  they 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  and  most  reliable  merchants  when,  later 
on,  they  establish  their  own  firms;  and,  even  if  they  do  not  possess 
much  capital,  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  granting  them  a  moderate 
credit. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN   GOODS. 

In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  American  goods  into  Austria,  espe- 
cially in  the  machinery,  agricultural,  tool,  leather,  electric,  sanitary, 
and  many  other  lines,  the  following  rules  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  firms  who  wish  to  introduce  their  goods  in  Austria: 

Catalogues,  price  lists,  and  even  verbal  offers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  useless  in  Austria.  The  English  language  is  only  taught 
theoretically  in  the  higher  schools,  and  the  Austrian  manufacturer  or 
merchant  does  not  speak  English  or  understand  it.  Persons  who 
understand  the  technical  expressions  of  the  American  catalogues  are 
very  rare.  Agents  and  travelers  are  nearly  all  ignorant  of  English 
and  therefore  unable  to  comprehend  those  who  speak  only  that  lan- 
guage. The  Austrian  merchant  does  not  buy  goods  from  a  commission 
merchant  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  he  prefers  to  order 
them  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  Austria  and  Hungary  are  manu- 
facturing countries,  but  do  not  conform  to  the  American  custom  of 
allowing  certain  business  houses  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  their 
entire  output. 
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GOVERNM15NTAL  TRADE   EFFORTS. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  made  it  a  study  for  years  to  discover 
why  Austrian  goods  are  exported  in  such  small  quantities  for  foreign 
countries,  although  some  neighboring  countries,  as,  for  instance,  Ger- 
many, absorb  many  of  these  Austrian  goods  and  are  able  to  export 
them  to  far-distant  countries.  After  many  years'  study  and  observa- 
tion the  experts  of  the  Austrian  Government  have  come  to  the  final 
conclusion  that  the  Austrians  made  the  mistake  of  not  visiting  foreign 
countries  personally  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  the  language 
and  trade  habits  in  foreign  countries,  but  confining  themselves  almost 
exclusively  in  sending  out  catalogues  in  their  own  languages,  which 
are  rarely  understood,  and  giving  the  weights,  measures,  or  capacities 
of  their  nome  standards,  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  known  in 
foreign  countries.  They  established  an  export  academy  at  Vienna  a 
few  years  ago  which  has  already  a  reputation  all  over  the  Empire.  It 
is  well  known  in  Austria  that  if  any  person  wishes  to  export  goods  to 
foreign  countries  he  must  go  to  those  countries  and  study  their  trade 
habi^. 

Price  lists  and  catalogues  must  be  made  out  in  the  languages  which 
the  people  of  the  foreign  countries  understand.  At  the  same  time 
weights,  measures,  and  also  capacities  must  be  calculated  in  foreign 
standards.  Similar  rules  should  be  applied  to  the  exportation  trade 
which  many  American  manufacturei-s  would  like  to  establish  with  this 
country.  I  venture  to  predict  that  an  American  trade  in  the  machin- 
ery, tool,  agricultural,  and  in  many  other  lines  of  business  is  possible, 
but  manufacturers  or  their  expert  agents  must  come  over  and  attend 
to  the  business  themselves,  and  when  in  Austria  they  should  employ 
persons  as  interpreters  who  understand  and  speak  English  sufliciently 
well,  which  will  not  entail  much  expense.  American  manufacturers 
will  have  a  courteous  reception  wherever  they  travel  in  Austria;  thou- 
sands of  health  seekers  and  travelers  visit  the  Austrian  health  resorts 
every  year,  and  Americans  are  well  known  in  Austria;  therefore,  the 
diflScuIties  which  have  to  be  overcome  to  do  a  trade  in  Austria  are  not 
very  great  and  even  not  very  troublesome. 

A  PROMISING   FIELD   FOR  DRILLING   MACHINERY. 

This  is  the  principal  district  in  Austria  for  hot  mineral  springs, 
mineral  table  waters,  coal  mines,  kaolin,  and  other  minerals  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  drilling  into  the  earth  a  considerable  depth.  The 
contractors  for  these  operations  are  city  corporations  and  hundreds  of 
private  jwirties.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  here  of  the  American  man- 
ner of  drilling  wells.  In  1879  the  not  springs  of  Teplitz,  a  bathing  town 
in  my  district,  sank  several  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
after  flowing  since  the  year  762.  After  many  vain  attempts  to  restore 
the  spring  to  its  normal  condition  an  oil  driller  from  Pittsburg  was 
engaged  by  the  corporation  of  Teplitz  to  dig  a  hole  500  yards  into  the 
soil,  but  his  drill  finally  stuck  fast  and  could  not  be  removed.  He  could 
not  obtain  the  proper  tools  in  Austria,  and  as  he  could  not  speak  Ger- 
man the  confusion  resulted  in  the  corporation  of  Teplitz  abandoning 
the  task.  I  know  of  only  one  man  now  who  is  doing  the  drilling  work 
in  the  cx)al-mining  districts  of  Teplitz.  He  is  a  Mr.  Thiele,  of  Ossegg, 
Bohemia,  and  has  made  a  great  fortune  during  the  past  25  years.    I  am 
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under  the  impression  that  American  machines  could  be  introduce<l  into 
this  district,  out  it  is  useless  to  send  out  English  circulars  and  books, 
because  English  is  not  spoken  here  well  enough  and  technical  expres- 
sions are  not  at  all  understood  here.  If  an  American  firm  desires  to 
transact  business  here  it  will  be  necessarj-  to  send  over  a  competent 
traveler  who  is  able  to  eive  proper  explanations  of  machines  He  should 
either  speak  German  himself  or  engage  the  services  of  a  person  who 
understands  German  and  English  to  act  as  his  translator  and  to  travel 
with  him  through  the  districts  of  Teplitz,  Dux,  Bruex,  Carlsbad,  and 
Pilsen,  which  are  all  situated  within  a  space  of  1504niles.  Even  if 
from  the  first  journey  through  these  districts  a  great  success  could  not 
be  obtained,  so  much  valuable  information  would  be  derived  as  to 
insure  considerable  profitable  business  in  the  future. 

AMERICAN    OFFICE   DESKS  NEEDED. 

An  inhabitant  of  Carlsbad  who  wanted  to  buy  a  desk  tells  me  his 
experience.  One  of  the  loca,l  furniture  dealers  who  does  quite  a  large 
business  had  one  desk  in  stock,  supposed  to  be  of  American  origin,  but 
probably  made  in  Germany.  The  duty  from  Germany  into  Austria  and 
the  freight  on  it  caused  the  price  asked  to  be  about  30  per  cent  higher 
than  it  should  be.  He  was  told  then  that  a  rich  merchant  here  h^  to 
travel  twelve  hours  to  Vienna  to  purchase  a  desk.  There  is  a  large 
demand  for  American  oflSce  furniture.  Copies  of  American  styles  are 
made,  and  I  beg  to  inclose  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  a  maker  at  Bruex 
[on  file  for  inspection  at  Bureau  of  Manufactures].  A  large  firm  at 
Prague  imports  oflSce  furniture  from  Berlin  and  finds  a  good  sale. 
Nothwithstanding  the  duty  demanded  by  the  Austrian  custom-house, 
he  gets  good  prices  for  the  copied  furniture. 

At  least  10,000  manufacturers,  merchants,  miners,  solicitors,  and 
hotel  proprietors  live  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Carlsbad  who  can 
afford  to  buy  American  roll-top  desks,  but  are  unable  to  obtain  them, 
except  from  Vienna,  which  is  300  miles  distant,  and  freight  rates  to 
Carlsbad  are  very  high.  It  is  considered  a  luxury  in  this  rich  indus- 
trial ijart  of  Austria  to  have  an  American  desk,  and  I  recommend  that 
American  exporters  and  manufacturers  make  offers  to  furniture  dealers 
direct  in  nortnern  Bohemia,  and  supply  them  with  price  lists  and  stocks. 

It  is,  however,  of  little  or  no  use  to  send  agents  from  Germany  or 
Vienna,  because  the  people  here  are  experienced  in  business,  and  know 
that  by  buying  through  agent^^  in  far-away  localities  they  have  extra 
commissions,  freights,  and  duties  to  pay.  The  business  should  be  done 
direct  with  furniture  dealers  who  have  generally  some  influence  upon 
the  people  of  their  respective  towns. 

TRADE  EXPERIENCES. 
CONSULAR  EFFORT  TO  ASSIST  AMERICAN   I?TRM   DEFEATED. 

Consul  Ledoux,  of  Prague,  writes  of  one  discouraging  experience 
in  which  he  tried  to  aid  American  trade.  It  is  an  excellent  practical 
illustration  of  how  not  to  do  business.     The  consul  says: 

On  March  17,  1905,  a  very  high  official  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia 
honored  the  newly  created  commercial  intelligence  department  of  this 
consulate  with  a  visit.     Favorably  impressed  by  a  certain  svstem  of 
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filing  commercial  literature,  he  expressed  the  desire  to  secure  a  cabi- 
net similar  to  one  in  the  ofiice.  This  was  a  small  cabinet  which  had 
cost  the  writer  $20  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Through  indifference  or  negli- 
gence the  manufacturers  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  filing  system 
of  the  consulate.  No  commercial  literature  was  at  hand  except  the 
name  plate  of  the  firm,  which  we  found  later  had  disposed  of  its  patent 
to  others. 

At  the  request  of  his  distinguished  visitor,  the  writer  addressed  the 
firm,  giving  the  full  oflScial  standing  of  the  buyer,  besides  the  address 
of  firms  of  nigh  standing  with  whom  close  and  profitable  connections 
could  be  formed.  This  was  on  March  18,  1905.  The  trial  order  was 
indisputably  a  remarkable  occasion  to  introduce  an  article  unknown 
in  this  market  and  for  which  a  fair  demand  could  be  created  under 
advantageous  auspices.  On  April  17, 1905,  the  writer  received  a  reply 
from  the  manufacturers,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"We  should  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  send  one  of  our  cabinets  to  his 
excellency  [here  follows  the  name  and  title  of  the  oflScial],  but  the 
regular  price  on  account  is  $30,  and  for  cash  with  order  $28.  Should 
you  decide  to  confirm  the  reouisition  on  this  basis,  please  address  your 
communication  to  [name  and  address  of  export  agent]  of  New  York 
City,  at  which  point  all  our  export  business  is  attended  to." 

CASH   IN   ADVANCE    DESIRED. 

On  April  26,  1905,  followed  a  letter  from  the  export  agent,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

"I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  your  order  for  the  No. filing 

cabinet,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  $30,  or  for  cash  with  order  $28.50, 
the  cash  discount  being  5  per  cent.  1  note  that  in  3'our  letter  you 
stated  that  the  price  was  $20.  This  must  have  been  some  mistake. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  how  payment  for  this  order  would  be  made? 
You  are,  without  doubt,  personally  familiar  with  the  inevitable  demand 
that  the  American  manufacturers  make  for  cash  with  order  in  the  case 
of  business  with  foreigners  who  are  unknown  to  them,  and  as  we  are 
not  at  all  familiar  with  the  terms  upon  which  this  gentleman  wishes  to 
pay  for  the  order,  we  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  tell  us  just 
what  we  might  reasonably  expect  in  this  connection.  Could  you  not 
persunde  him  to  pav  cash  with  order  or  to  establish  a  documentary 
credit  here,  so  that  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  cash  discount  and 
we  could  make  the  collection  on  the  usual  terms?  " 

The  firm  remained  "  awaiting  your  further  favors."  Of  course,  I  did 
not  ask  nor  try  to  persuade  this  high  Government  oflScial  to  send  his 
money  in  advance  or  "  establish  a  documentary  credit"  in  America  for 
the  sum  of  $28.50.  After  consultation  (without  showing  this  humil- 
iating letter),  the  writer  addressed  the  following  letter  (May  11,  1905) 
to  the  export  agent: 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo 

Should  you  desire  to  sell  one  of  \'our  No. filing  cabinets  to  his 

excellency  [name  and  title]  for  the  price  stated,  $30,  you  would  have  to 
ship  same  immediately,  payable  on  presentation  of  shipping  doc^uments." 

And  on  June  15,  1905,  the  following  was  received  from  the  export 
agent: 

''Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  Uth,  the  factory  has  decided 

to  forward  the  No. filing  cabinet  to  the  party  referred  to,  on  the 

terms  vou  mentioned,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  soon."        , 
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The  cabinet  was  not  shipped  until  July  24,  arriving  at  destination 
August  18 — just  five  montns  after  date  of  order — andtrailing  with  it 
was  a  batch  of  papers  telling  the  following  financial  tale: 

New  York  freijrht  contractor's  invoice: 

Amount  taken  forward  by  shipper $30. 00 

Commission  for  collection 60 

Railway  freight  to  ffew  York 1. 44 

Transfer  from  depot  to  steamer !'. 1. 00 

Forwarding  commission <. 1. 25 

Freight  from  New  York  to  Prague 6. 50 

Total 40.79 

Prague  freight  contractor's  invoice: 

Amount  taken  forward  from  Bremen 42.  71 

Duty 3.99 

Statistics  fee 19 

Toll 08 

Cooperage 34 

Assessment  fee 06 

Custom-house  charges  to  broker 69 

Transport  to  domicile 51 

Postage 05 

Total 48.62 

The  case  weighed  235  pounds,  the  transport  was  via  Bremen,  per 
steamship  Breftnen. 

So  that  this  cabinet,  which  had  cost  the  writer  the  catalogue  price  of 
J^20  two  years  previously,  cost  $48.62  to  his  excellences  or  about  live 
times  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  similar  one  in  this  country.  And 
the  cabinet  is  not  protected  bv  an  Austrian  patent! 

But  the  sad  part  of  the  wnole  affair  is  the  following:  Though  the 
exorbitant  cost  was  immediately  paid  (c.  o.  d.)  to  the  export  agent 
through  his  transport  factors  the  manufacturers  dunned  this  high 

official  with  "please  remit"  statements  for  a  No. (same  number) 

cabinet  costing  $20. 

PAYMENTS   AND   DELIVERIES. 

Consul  Ledoux  voices  the  importance  of  using  plain  and  eas}^  meth- 
ods for  the  foreign  buyer  and  the  extension  of  reasonable  credit  where 
the  commercial  standing  of  the  customer  justifies  it.  As  an  illustra- 
tion he  furnishes  a  letter  from  the  firm  of  Franz  Eisenschimmel, 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken: 

Knowing  of  your  laudable  efforts  in  trying  to  establish  a  better 
commercial  relationship  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
1  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  my  personal  experience  with 
American  business  methods.  At  present  I  am  engaged  in  the  building 
of  an  agricultural  implement  factory.  Previous  to  starting  this  enter- 
prise I  spent  two  years  in  the  United  States.  Have  lived  in  different 
cities,  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Studied  machinery  in  general  and  agricultural  implements  in  particular, 
and  must  say  that  I  was  favorably  impressed  with  most  everything  I 
saw.  As  it  was,  and  still  is,  m}'  desire  to  establish  a  strictly  modern 
plant,  when  the  time  came  to  tit  up  the  interior  of  same  I  naturally 
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turned  my  attention  to  the  other  side  of  the  big  pond.  With  the 
thought  of  siraplif ving  matters,  1  approached  the  American  agents 
located  in  this  country,  but  to  my  surprise  found  their  prices  way  out 
of  proportion.  However,  1  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  at  once  opened 
correspondence  with  the  firms  themselves.  Sorry  to  say  I  was  again 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for,  while  their  prices  were  somewhat 
lower,  they  indinerently  informed  me  that  the3'  could  only  ship  to  the 
next  port  in  the  United  States,  when  full  payment  was  expected. 
Then,  of  course,  I  could  have  the  goods  transported  across  the  ocean 
and  to  a  European  port  at  my  own  risk.  Tne  tone  of  their  corre- 
spondence could  best  l)e  summed  up  by  quoting  the  homely  but 
expressive  American  saying:  ''If  you  don't  like  it,  lump  it." 

And  my  case  is  not  an  isolated  one  by  any  means.  Friends  and  rela- 
tives have  had  similar  experiences,  so  much  so  that  I  really  believe 
the  boasting  assertion  of  "American  commercial  supremacv"  is  a 
mvth,  at  least  as  far  as  this  countrj^  is  concerned.  In  conclusion  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  numerous  orders  I  have  given  to  firms  on  this 
Continent  were  in  every  instance  carried  out  courteously  and  promptly. 
They  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  ship  anything  I  may  need  to  my 
premises  at  their  cost  and  responsibility,  allowing  me  the  privilege  to 
make  payments  at  my  own  convenience. 

POTATOES  VERSUS  WHEAT. 
THE  TUBER  MORE   PROFITABLE   TO   FARMERS — STARCH   PRODUCT. 

Consul-Genei-al  Chester,  of  Budapest,  quotes  a  Hungarian  technolo- 
gist to  the  effect  that  the  Hungarian  landowners  must  be  convinced 
that  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  will  be  financially  more  successful  than 
wheat  growing.     The  article  says: 

Germanv  devotes  7,907,000  acres;  France,  3,707,000;  Austria.  2,718,- 
000,  and  Hungary  only  1,472,000  acres  of  ground  to  potato  planting, 
the  first  three  countries  mentioned  being  satisfied  to  import  wheat 
from  their  colonies.  In  1903,  when  the  price  of  potatoes  was  normal, 
the  averge  income  from  1  acre  of  potato  cultivation  was  $21,  while  that 
of  wheat  was  only  $17.  One  '' catastral  hold"  (=1.4  acres^  of  the  best 
soil  will  produce  1,764  pounds  of  wheat,  worth  $26  net.  Even  if  only 
70  per  cent  (15,500  pounds)  instead  of  the  possible  90  per  cent  (20,000 
pounds)  of  potatoes  were  produced  on  the  same  land  the  net  income 
would  be  $28.50.  Not  only  the  diflScult-to-obtain  license  to  manufac- 
ture spirits  should  be  acquired  by  each  landowner  willing  to  grow 
potatoes  and  distill  brandy,  but  a  starch  factory  should  also  be  erected 
on  the  same  ground.  In  Germany  600  new  starch  factories  were  put 
up  in  the  last  20  years,  and  of  a  yearly  crop  of  5,512,000,000  pounds  of 
potatoes,  one-tenth  part  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch.  In 
Hungary  the  whole  25  factories  used  up  only  110,000,000  pounds. 

PRICE  AND  QUALITY   OF  STARCH. 

The  lowest  price  of  starch  in  Hungary  has  been  2  cents  per  pound. 
A  factory  may  cost  for  machines  and  buildings  $20,000,  and  $4,000 
yearly  for  running  expenses,  interest,  ete.  But  $22,000  will  be  the 
income  from  the  300  carloads  of  potatoes  used  up,  grown  on  842  acres 
of  land.     On  the  Vienna  Board  of  Trade  a  commission  merchant  will 
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pay  cash  for  a  carload  of  starch  ready  for  delivery  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion in  Hungary.  In  the  dry  months  of  last  summer  $9.14  was  the 
sum  paid  for  potato  starch,  or  double  the  minimal  income  was  obtained 
by  potato  cultivators  in  Hungary.  Starch  of  this  character  is  used 
not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  beer,  and  foods,  but  by  the 
carload  for  textile  and  paper  industries  (30  kilos  of  starch  for  every 
100  kilos  of  daily  journal  paper).  In  Fmnce  potato  starch  is  used  to 
sweeten  sour  grape  juice.  It  can  also  be  employed  by  photographic 
supply,  drug,  paint,  and  other  manufacturers. 


SPAIN. 
'  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE. 

EFFECTS  OP  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  CURRENCY — AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  GROW- 
ING  IN   POPULARITY. 

Consul- General  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  calls  att>ention  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  Spanish  currency  and  to  the  effects  of  such  movements  upon 
trade.  He  thinks  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  trade  for  our 
manufacturers  is  about  to  be  presented.    The  consul-general  writes: 

The  continued  and  unexpected  increase  in  the  international  value  of 
Spanish  silver  money  during  the  past  six  months  has  created  a  serious 
condition  in  industrial  Spain,  and  particularly  in  Barcelona,  the  center 
of  the  export  trade.  Spain  uses  the  double  standard  in  her  monetary 
system,  but  there  has  been  no  gold  in  the  country  for  many  years, 
only  silver  and  bank  notes  being  in  circulation.  Owing  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  this  currency  on  the  international  exchanges,  Spanish  manu- 
facturers who  pay  their  labor  and  all  other  local  expenses  in  silver  and 
sell  abroad  in  gold,  have  been  able  to  compete  advantageously  with 
other  European  and  American  exporters  in  various  foreign  markets, 
particularly  in  South  and  Central  America,  India,  Egypt,  China,  and 
all  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
many  important  industries  have  thrived  under  this  system. 

PARITY  EXPECTED  SHORTLY. 

Various  manufacturing  firms  have  sprung  into  existence  here  under 
the  sole  protection  of  this  depreciated  currency,  and  some  of  them  have 
steadily  made  good  money  in  the  foreign  markets.  German  and  Eng- 
lish firms,  for  example,  have  been  able  to  buy  cheap  cotton  underwear 
here  to  such  an  advantage  on  a  silver  basis  and  sell  it  so  advantageously 
for  ^old  that  these  Spanish  products,  frequently  sold  as  of  German 
fabrication,  have  crowded  all  others  out  of  certain  important  Eastern 
markets.  About  a  year  ago,  however,  the  rate  of  depreciation  of 
Spanish  silver  began  to  decrease,  and  this  decrease  has  gradually  and 
steadily  cont  inueduntil  to-day  the  value  of  gold,  as  compared  with  silver, 
is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen  years.  For  example,  on  January 
26,  1902,  100  gold  i>esetas  were  equal  to  135.10  silver  pesetas;  on 
January  26,  1903,  they  were  equal  to  133.60  silver  pesetas;  January 
26,  190*4,  to  237.25  silver  pesetas;  January  26,  1905,  to  132.20  silver 
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pesetas,  and  January  26, 1906,  to  only  123.20  silver  pesetas.  Nobody 
can  explain  the  cause  of  this  continued  appreciation  of  Spanish  silver, 
but  every  indication  points  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
ratio  but  to  a  still  further  appreciation  of  the  national  cerrency;  and 
it  is  even  predicted  that  within  a  year  gold  and  silver  money  will  be  at 
par  in  Spain.  This,  as  above  indicated,  would  be  very  damaging,  if 
not  fatal,  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  Spanish  export  trade.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  in  Barcelona  that  whenever  the  rate  falls  below  120  man3' 
industries  in  Catalonia  will  have  to  abandon  their  export  business 
entirely.  I  may  cite  one  example  of  this  within  my  own  knowledge. 
Within  the  past  two  weeks  an  English  firm  which  has  been  doing  a 
large  business  in  the  exportation  to  India  of  cheap  cotton  underwear 
was  compelled  to  refuse  absolutely  an  order  amounting  to  400,000  gold 
pesetas  or  francs  at  prices  which  they  gladly  and  profitably  accepted  a 
year  ago.  The  order  in  question  will  now  possibly  be  placed  In  Ger- 
qiany  or  England,  as  Spain  can  not  advantageously  compete  for  the 
business  in  question  with  her  silver  currency  constantly  gaining  in 
value. 

CHANCE   FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  chance 
for  certain  American  products,  wnich  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  and 
which  have  heretofore  been  kept  out  of  Spain  as  much  on  account  of 
the  depreciated  currency  as  for  any  other  reason,  to  find  a  market 
here.  American  wheat,  for  example,  and  even  American  flour,  may 
find  a  good  market  here  if  the  present  ratio  of  exchange  is  maintained. 
The  situation  is  one  which  American  exporters  should  not  overlook. 
The}^  should  also  watch  for  opportunities  that  may  thus  be  created  in 
South  American  and  Eastern  markets.  Spain's  principal  exports  to 
those  markets  are  cheap  cotton  underwear,  hosiery,  cotton  prints, 
cheap  lace  curtains,  shoes,  cigarette  paper,  wrapping  and  writing^ 
paper. 

GROWING  PREFERENCE   FOR  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

Vice-Consul  Summers,  of  Madrid,  answers  some  questions  asked  by 
an  Indiana  concern  as  to  the  Spanish  markets,  as  follows: 

Between  the  two  methods  of  sending  traveling  salesmen  and  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  or  branch  house  the  latter  has  proven  the 
most  successful  with  the  products  for  scle  always  on  hand.  Many  of 
the  most  important  harvesting  and  agricultural  machinery  houses  and 
other  large  concerns  have  done  this,  and  each  year  shows  a  healthy 
increase  m  their  trade.  In  the  very  beginning  there  is  always  some 
risk,  as  there  is  in  any  line  of  business  when  efforts  are  made  to  expand, 
but  later  these  sacrifices  are  well  returned.  In  Spain  there  is  a  growing 
preference  for  American  articles.  People  prefer  them  even  though 
they  cost  more,  for  they  are  considered  to  be  of  longer  duration  than 
others.  Only  yesterday  an  important  and  very  rich  hardware  com- 
pany here  sent  its  representative  to  ask  me  to  show  him  a  catalogue  of 
such  articles  handled  as  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  reliable  houses  which  would  be  glad  to  take  an  Amer- 
ican agency  and  display  American  goods,  thereby  finally  opening  up  a 
good  market,  but  tney  do  not  wish  to  buy  a  consignment  themselves 
and  pay  for  the  goods,  probably  to  have  them  arrive  in  bad  state  or 
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not  as  represented.  This  is  the  stumbling-block  that  all  American  firms 
have  met  with  in  Spain  in  efforts  to  expand  trade  in  other  ways.  If 
our  exporters  arrange  to  have  here  always  a  fair  amount  of  goods 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  buyer  himself  without  having  to  judge  vaguely 
from  a  catalogue  and  with  no  knowledge  of  what  the  article  will  cost 
him  after  paying  ocean  and  inland  freight  and  the  difference  in 
exchange,  then  I  can  assure  you  there  will  1^  a  tine  opening,  otherwise 
the  trade  is  going  to  remain  with  those  countries  nearer  home  whose 
agents  and  salesmen  are  constantly  pushing  their  goods. 

1  append  the  addresses  of  two  of  the  most  important  hardware 
houses  m  Madrid.  They  are  in  every  sense  reliable :  Eduardo  Schilling, 
Calle  Alcala,  No.  18,  and  Manuel  Pardo,  Espoz  y  Mina,  4  y  6. 

SEEKING  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 
EXTENSION  OF  TRADE   RELATIONS — PRODUCTION   OF  SKINS. 

Consul-General  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  shows  that  Spanish  foreign 
trade  is  steadily  growing,  especially  in  textiles.  Spanish  manufac- 
turers find  that  the  most  promising  field  for  their  goods  is  in  Mexico 
and  South  America.     Mr.  Ridgely  writes: 

The  latest  custom-house  returns  cover  the  first  ten  months  of  1906, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  steady  increase  recorded  in  the  exports 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  declared  value  of  these  exports  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1903  was  $20,436,000;  in  1904,  $21,885,000, 
and  in  1905,  $23,662,000.  Although  many  trades  and  industries  in 
Spain  have  suffered  from  the  general  depression  caused  by  the  succes- 
sion of  poor  harvests,  others  have  been  able  to  show  satisfactory 
progress. 

The  Catalan  cotton  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  opening  new 
markets  for  their  goods  which  they  had  never  attempted  to  enter 
until  the  loss  of  the  colonies  obliged  them  to  seek  fresh  outlets  for 
their  manufactures.  Their  hopes  first  turned  to  South  America. 
Trade  commissions  were  sent  over  to  study  local  conditions,  and 
samples  were  sent  home  of  the  various  foreign  goods  that  were  being 
sold  there.  These  were  publicly  exhibited,  and  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers set  themselves  to  produce  similar  goods.  The  result  is  lively 
and  large  exports  to  all  the  Spanish- Americmn  republics,  not  only  of 
South  America,  but  also  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Of  course 
large  profits  are  no  longer  possible,  as  was  the  case  when  the  colonies 
provided  a  closely-protected  market  for  Catalan  goods;  but  manufac- 
turers have  preferred  selling  at  a  minimum  profit  abroad  to  closing 
their  mills  or  selling  only  in  Spain  on  long  credit. 

TRADE   WITH  THE  ORIENT. 

Steady  progress  is  also  being  made  in  pushing  the  sale  of  cheap 
cotton  prints  and  gray  cotton  cloth  in  Turkey,  Doth  European  ana 
Asiatic.  A  cheap  quality  of  tastefully  printed  cotton  dress  flannel  is 
finding  a  ready  sale  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  also  in  certain  parts 
of  Turkev.  Egypt  is  by  degrees  becoming  a  market  for  Spanish 
prints  and  cotton  hosiery.  The  exports  of  cotton-knitted  goods,  prin- 
cipally undershirts,  continue  to  increase,  and  are  shipped  in  large 
quantities  to  all  the  oriental  markets  and  South  and  Central^America. 
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The  exports  of  knitted  goods  during  the  past  three  years,  for  the 
tirst  ten  months  of  each,  amounted  in  11)03  to  $1,135,000,  in  1904  to 
$1,489,000,  and  in  1905  to  $1,876,000.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of 
printed  cotton  textures  is  still  more  marked  during  the  same  periods, 
viz:  1903,  $2,149,000;  1904,  $3,087,000;  1905,  $4,057,000.  It  is  to 
these  two  lines  of  goods  that  Spain  is  principalh^  indebted  for  her 
growing  exports. 

Woolen  cloth  is  exported  to  some  extent,  but  only  because  the  close 
of  the  winter  season  here  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather  in  South  America,  and  the  season's  stocks  are  sold  off  at  low 
prices  for  export  rather  than  in  the  domestic  market. 

The  climate  and  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Barcelona  are  specially  adapted  to  cotton  printing.  Many  large  print- 
ing works  exist,  and  highly  paid  foreign  chemists  are  employed  to 
superintend  the  preparation  and  blending  of  the  colors  and  designs. 
Brazil  is  buying  large  quantities  of  cotton  ^'  zephyrs" — cloth  for  ladies' 
dresses. 

Sale^  to  the  Levant  are  made  through  commission  firms  here,  having* 
resident  agents  on  the  spot.  In  most  cases  cash  terms  are  obtained; 
in  others  a  limited  credit  is  conceded. 

BRISK   DEMAND   FOR  SHEEPSKINS. 

Barcelona  is  an  important  market  for  the  supply  of  sheepskins.  The 
finest  skins  are  collected  in  the  Province  of  Catalonia.  Not  only  are 
they  of  ^ood  quality,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  carefully  flayed  and 
stoked  than  those  obtained  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  Valencia  sheep- 
skins are  also  of  good  quality,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  larger  sized 
than  others.  Next  in  order  of  merit,  after  the  Catalonian  sheepskins, 
may  be  classed  those  collected  in  the  district  of  La  Mancha  in  New 
Castile,  and  lastly  those  shipped  from  Murcia,  which  are  smaller  and 
often  crumpled  and  badly  flayed. 

Owing  to  the  political  situation  in  Russia,  which  along  with  Spain 
and  Italy  supplies  very  large  quantities  of  sheepskins,  exports  from 
that  countrv  have  been  greatly  interfered  with,  and  foreign  buyers 
have  turned  their  attention  more  to  Spain  than  they  have  done  hitherto, 
with  the  natural  result  that  prices  have  been  forced  up.  German 
dealers  have  recently  been  through  Spain  buying  up  all  available 
supplies. 

Barcelona  alone  produces  from  400,000  to  500,000  skins  annually. 
Dealers  and  exporters  purchase  the  skins  from  the  meat  contractoi-s, 
the  contracts  being  made  either  for  a  whole  ye^r  or  only  six  months, 
in  which  latter  case  the  skins  command  a  higher  price  if  the  purchase 
is  made  for  the  six  months  with  the  wool  on. 

The  annual  conti^acts  are  now  being  made  for  1906,  the  following 
being  the  prices  that  it  is  expected  will  be  realized:  Lambskins,  $8.42 
to  $8.75  per  dozen,  against  $6.62  to  $7  last  year;  sheepskins  with  the 
wool,  six  months'  supply,  $10.81,  against  $7.95;  same,  sheared,  $7.63, 
against  $5.77;  sheepskms,  twelve  months'  supply,  $9.22,  against  $7.60 
per  dozen  in  1905. 

PERSISTENT  CARELESSNESS  IN   SHIPPING. 

I  must  again  call  the  attention  of  American  shippers  to  their  neglect 
in  not  promptly  forwarding  bills  of  lading  covering  shipments  of  mer- 
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chandise  to  Spanish  ports.  In  the  steamer  MonUen^at^  which  arrived 
at  Barcelona  from  New  York  January  18,  there  were  no  less  than  four 
important  shipments  of  American  merchandise  which  still  remain  in 
the  custom-house  (January  31)  unclaimed,  and  liable  to  be  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  because  of  the  alleged  fact  that  the  consignees  have  not 
received  bills  of  lading  covering  the  shipments  in  question,  two  of 
which  were  consigned  to  order  and  the  otner  two  to  addresses  classed 
as  "unknown  "at  the  custom-house.  As  has  been  heretofore  urged 
in  reports  from  this  office,  shippers  should  be  careful  to  advise  their 
consignees  at  the  very  moment  of  shipment  by  registered  letter,  with 
the  bill  of  lading  and  full  particulars  as  to  the  shipment  inclosed. 
Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  recommenaation  as  to  the 
registration  of  these  letters,  for  when  such  letters  are  delivered  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  a  claim  by  the  consignee  that  he  did  not  receive 
the  bill  of  lading,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case. 

BUILDING  BOOM.' 
MANT    HOUSES  BEING   CONSTRUCTED— BUSINESS  METHODS. 

Vice-Consul  Summers,  of  Madrid,  makes  some  Spanish  trade  sug- 
gestions for  the  benetit  of  American  merchants,  in  the  following  letter: 

Madrid  is  not  a  manufacturing  center,  yet  in  the  city  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  American  products.  Many  new  buildings 
are  being  constructed  and  fitted  with  the  most  modern  baths,  plumbing, 
safes  and  vaults,  ice  chests,  electrical  appliances,  etc.,  ana  as  these 
usually  come  from  abroad  there  is  no  reason  why  American  manufac- 
turers should  not  have  their  share  of  this  trade.  The  Credit  Lyonnais 
is  constructing  a  handsome  bank  building,  which  will  be  completed 
this  spring.  The  Banco  Hispano- Americano  will  shortly  complete  a 
handsome  building,  and  the  Casino  de  Madrid  is  constructing  an  expen-^ 
sive  clubhouse.  The  Government  will  soon  begin  the  construction  of  ^ 
a  new  building  devoted  to  the  department  of  ways  and  communica- 
tions. In  all  the  above  buildings  many  American  articles  could  be 
introduced  by  proper  efforts. 

An  English  company  is  rapidly  carrying  out  its  contract  of  con- 
structing the  Gran  Via  or  boulevard  through  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  company  will  also  replace  with  modern  structures  the  358  old 
housps  torn  down,  provide  asphalt  streets  and  cement  sidewalks.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $7,500,000.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  several  fine 
hotels  along  the  new  boulevard,  of  which  Madrid  is  in  much  need. 

CATALOGUES   NOT   POPUI.AR. 

Among  the  difficulties  American  trade  experiences  in  Spain  is  a 
higher  rate  of  dut}^  than  many  European  countries  pay,  and  tne  ques- 
tion of  exchange.  Although  Spain  is  on  the  gold  basis,  gold  is  never 
seen  here,  the  silver  pesete  being  worth  only  about  15  cents,  while 
the  gold  one  is  worth  nearly  20.  The  silver  and  paper  currency  is 
ever  changing,  varying  from  126  to  139  for  100  gold  pesetas  during 
the  past  y^ar.  At  present  the  quotation  is  127.  But  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  that  Spanish  merchants  do  not  like  to  buy  from  catalogues. 
They  want  to  see  the  articles  and  have  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to 
pay  for  them.     The  American  exporters  doing  the  most  business  are 
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those  who  have  representatives  here  actively  pushing  their  goods,  of 
which  they  always  nave  a  supply  on  hand.  In  almost  every  case  where 
an  important  American  firm  has  opened  a  branch  here  the  result  has 
been  tne  building  up  of  a  large  trade. 


ITALY. 


WHEAT  MOVEMENT. 
INGBEASE   IN   IMPORT  AND  CX)N8UMPTION — DECREASE  IN  PRODUCTION. 

Consul-General  Castro  reports  from  Rome  that  Italy's  importation 
of  wheat  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1905,  amounted  to  863,204 
tons,  an  increase  of  66,612  tons  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  duty  collected  on  wheat  being  $15  per  ton,  the  receipts  thereby 
amounted  to  $12,948,060,  against  $11,948,880  for  the  year  1903-4:, 
a  surplus  of  $999,180.  The  greater  importation  verified  in  1904^5 
is  partly  due  to  the  wheat  crop  having  been  of  only  120,000,000  bush- 
els, against  141,000,000  in  the  previous  year.  The  importation  of 
wheat  is  naturall}"  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  crops,  which 
were  as  follows  in  the  respective  years  1900  to  1904,  inclusive: 


Year. 

CultivaUKi 
area. 

Total  pro- 
duction. 

Production 
per  acre. 

1900 

Acres. 
11,464.000 
12,400.000 
11,870,000 
12,130,000 
12,886,000 

BuMhds. 
101.000,000 
131.000,000 
106,000.000 
141,000,000 
120,000,000 

BwM*. 
20.  U 

1901 

27.12 

1902 

22.82 

1903 

29.30 

1904 

23.28 

AVAILABLE   FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


Deducting  from  the  crops  the  necessary  amount  for  seed  and  the 
little  exported,  the  remaining  balance  for  public  consumption  is: 


Year. 


Cultivated 
area. 


Acres. 

1901-2 !      12,460,000 

1902-3 11,870,000 

1903-4 12,180,000 

1904-6 1      12,885.000 


Total  pro- 
duction. 


Bushels. 
181.000.000 
106.000,000 
141,000,000 
119,000,000 


Reserve  for 
seed. 


Btishels. 

12,814,000 

12,900,000 

13,113.000 

18,939,000 


Balance, 


Bushels. 
102.860,000 
95.100,000 
128,000.000 
106,601,000 


It  is  figured  that  about  1  bushel  of  wheat  is  required  to  sow  1  acre 
of  ground. 


Year. 


1901-2 
1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-6 


Imports. 


Tbns. 
980.064 
1.253,316 
796.692 
868,204 


Available  for  eon- 

sumption. 

Exports. 



Total. 

Per  cap- 
ita. 

Tbns. 

Tons. 

Kilos. 

220 

6,002,718 

168 

221 

4,652,494 

138 

688 

6,412,094 

163 

867 

4,621,778 
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That  is,  an  average  of  147  kilos  per  capita  per  year  for  the  period 
from  1901  to  1905,  inclusive.  The  consumption  has  vastly  increased 
in  the  last  few  years,  more  than  the  natural  increase  of  the  population 
might  warrant.  This  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  improvements  in 
the  economical  condition  of  the  country.  The  people  of  many  localities 
can  better  aflford  now  than  in  the  past  to  eat  bread  and  other  wheat 
products.  The  imports  of  hard  wheat,  used  for  the  manufacturing  of 
macaroni,  etc.,  have  also  greatly  increased,  as  also  the  exports  of  the 
latter  articles. 

Imports  of  hard  wheat. 


Tom. 

1899 272,210 

1900 271,721 

1901 295,481 

1902 354,329 


Tons. 

1903 478,619 

1904 423,286 

1905 513,000 


HEA'^:iNG  STOVES. 
IMriATION   AMERICAN   HEATERS  OFFERED — LIMITED   DEMAND. 

Consul  Roche  sends  from  Genoa  a  report  on  the  use  of  heating 
stoves  and  explains  that  stoves  made  in  Europe  are  sold  as  American 
products.     He  writes: 

There  is  an  opening  in  Genoa  and,  I  think,  in  other  portions  of 
Italy  for  a  fair  trade  in  American  heating  stoves,  which  seem  to  be 
well  known  by  reputation  but  hardly  at  all  by  actual  experience.  Thus 
I  find  on  sale  a  so-called  "Stufa  Americana,"  and,  on  close  inquirv, 
learn  that  it  is  *''fabbricata  in  Italia"  or  ^'in  Germania,"  but  the  only 
American  fabrication  connected  with  it  is  its  name.  The  retail  price 
of  the  smallest  one  of  these,  which  is  little  more  than  a  sheet-iron 
drum  a  yard  high  by  12  inches  in  diameter,  is  100  lire,  or  $20.  From 
this,  the  price  runs  up  according  to  size,  the  largest  being  on  sale  for 
$78  in  plain  and  $90  m  nickel-ornamented  ware.  An  American  dealer 
can  see  how  much  profit  lies  here  when  a  sale  is  made.  Sales  are  not 
made  very  often,  however,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  the  imitation 
American  stove  offered  for  sale  here  is  a  ver}^  inferior  article;  but  the 
main  reason  is  because  few  natives  of  any  class  have  been  accustomed 
to  artificial  heating  until  within  comparatively  few  years,  while 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  coming  here  with  the  traditional  fiction 
that  cold  is  unknown  in  ''Sunny  Italy"  suffer  more  keenly  because 
they  have  been  used  to  well-heated  living  and  sleeping  rooms  at  home. 

HIGH  TEMPERATURE   UNKNOWN. 

Whether  the  Genoese  can  be  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  the  American 
stove  is  another  matter.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  the  artificial 
high  temperature  which  we  maintain  in  America.  Their  houses,  in 
fact,  are  constructed  to  contend  entirely  with  summer  heat  and  not 
with  winter  cold,  being  all  built  of  stone,  with  enormously  thick  walls, 
floors  of  marble  mosaic,  ceilings  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  and  inner 
partition  walls  nearly  2  feet  thick.  A  diminutive  open  fireplace,  a 
ridiculously  small  oil  stove,  or  nothing  but  a  little  charcoal  brazier  is 
depended  upon  to  warm  a  vast  room  which  is  sumptuous  in  everything 
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but  comfort,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Hotels,  even  of  the  best 
class,  are  very  slow  in  being  provided  with  the  so-called  '^central  beat- 
ing," while  some  of  the  finest  old  palaces  are  warmed  no  better  to-dav 
than  they  were  when  erected  centuries  ago.  Churches,  public  buila- 
ings,  theaters,  and  halls  make  no  pretence  of  being  heated  at  all, 

DEMAND   FOR  STOVES  LIMITED. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  the  native  people  wholly  indifferent  to  a  win- 
ter temperature  which  chills  an  American,  the  demand  for  stoves  is 
naturally  not  very  lively  among  them;  but  are  there  some  three  or 
four  thousand  foreigners  living  here,  and  all  fairly  well  to  do,  besides 
the  thousands  of  travelers  constantly  coming  and  going,  all  of  whom 
prefer  better  heated  houses  and  hotels.  The  Genoese  nimself  enjoys 
the  out  door  air  and  puts  on  heavier  clothing  only  when  he  comes 
inside  his  'Mnarble  halls.''  As  some  of  the  halest  octogenarians  I  have 
ever  met  confess  that  they  never  had  fire  in  their  houses,  except  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  the  brilliant  complexions  of  the  people,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  attest  their  healtn  and  wisdom  in  that  respect, 
the  chief  reliance  for  any  trade  in  heating  agencies  must  be  among  the 
hotels  and  foreign  born  inhabitants,  as  I  have  said. 

As  for  the  expense,  in  addition  to  first  cost,  I  may  state  that  the 
freight  by  ocean  steamer  from  an  American  seaport  on  a  single  stove 
is  according  to  its  measurement  and  the  duty,  national  and  municipal, 
about  40  per  cent  of  cost.  For  example,  on  a  stove  recently  importea 
from  America,  and  costing  about  $27  f.  o.  b.,  the  freight  was  about  $4, 
and  the  total  duty  If  11.  On  a  shipment  of  a  quantity  these  expenses 
would  be  considemblv  reduced.  Of  course,  in  this  as  in  all  trade  ven- 
tures, the  most  effective  method  of  introducing  the  article  is  by  means 
of  an  agent  from  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  can  speak  the  Italian 
language.    Advertisements,  circulars,  or  letters  in  English  are  useless. 

ANTIQUES. 
THEIR    EXPORT   FORBIDDEN    BY   LAW. 

The  following  report  from  Consul  Caughy,  of  Messina,  regarding 
regulations  of  the  Italian  cusboms-house,  has  special  interest  to  tourists 
in  that  country: 

According  to  the  regulations  now  in  force  all  goods  coming  from 
Taormina,  in  Sicily,  for  shipment  as  freight  to  any  foreign  port,  upon 
the  arrival  at  the  Italian  custom-house  in  Messina  must  be  sent  at 
shipper's  expense  to  the  museum  either  at  Palermo  or  Syracuse  for 
examination  by  experts,  to  discover  if  the  cases  contain  any  antiques. 
The  declaration  that  they  do  not  contain  such  articles  bears  no  weight 
whatsoever.  If  an  anti(][ue  is  found  which  comes  under  the  law  which 
forbids  its  exportation  it  is  seized.  If  it  is  of  a  class  that  can  be 
exported,  by  payment  of  an  export  duty,  it  is  released  when  that 
requirement  is  complied  with.  If,  however,  this  article  be  found  in 
a  package  which  was  ent<?red  for  exportation  upon  a  declaration  stating 
that  nothing  anticjue  was  contained  therein,  the  shipper  is  subject  to  a 
fine  which  may  be  as  much  as  $154.  I  have  now  on  my  hands  a  case 
in  point,  that  of  an  American  artist  who  had  lived  at  Taormina,  who. 
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upon  his  departure,  packed  all  his  belongings  and  sent  them  to  Messina 
for  shipment  to  New  York.  He  declared  the  contents  as  household 
eflfects.  When  examined  there  were  found  numerous  antiques  of  Italian 
origin,  but  of  little  value  and  which  were  not  all  purchased  in  Italy, 
The  authorities  decided  that  they  could  be  exported  upon  payment  of 
the  duty,  but  that  he  must  pay  the  tine  for  false  declaration. 

For  this  reason  it  would  be  well  if  Americans  contemplating  visiting 
Taormina  be  warned  of  the  existing  conditions.  The  antiquarian, 
who  sells  a  piece  of  old  furniture,  willnaturally  not  find  it  to  his  inter- 
est to  inform  his  customer  of  the  regulation;  therefore,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  only  safe  method  for  the  purchaser  to  pursue  would  be 
to  stipulate  that  payment  is  only  to  be  made  when  the  bills  of  lading 
of  the  steamer,  upon  which  his  goods  are  embarked,  are  placed  in  his 
hands.  Last  season  this  office  received  numerous  complaints  from 
purchasers  who  only  too  late  discovered  that  even  after  tney  had  paid 
for  their  goods  they  could  not  export  them.  The  conditions  at  pres- 
ent are  such  that  a  person  not  conversant  with  the  law  may  purchase 
a  genuine  antique  from  a  dealer  only  to  discover  that  the  exportation 
of  his  purchase  is  actually  prohibited  and  his  only  recourse  is  to  make 
a  legal  claim  against  the  seller,  which  is  a  most  expensive  proceeding. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  GRAIN  MARKET. 

TREND  OF  PRICES   AND   CONSUMPTION — LARGE   IMPORTS   FROM  THE 
UNITED   STATES   EXPECTED. 

Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  sends  a  review  of  the  grain  markets 
with  reference  to  Holland,  but  which  gives  a  clear  foresight  of  the 
entire  European  situation  in  regard  to  grain.     The  consul  writes: 

In  maize  or  Indian  corn  Holland  purchases  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Unitea  States.  Large  exports  from 
America  will  take  place  during  1906,  much  having  been  already  con- 
tracted for,  and  once  again  the  United  States  will  figure  by  a  long  way 
at  the  head  of  maize  exporting  countries.  In  this  connection  L. 
Hoyack  &  Co..  one  of  Amsterdam's  largest  grain  importing  firms,  say 
that  it  is  of  tne  greatest  importance  that  the  seaboard  certificates 
should  be  made  out  by  reliable  ofiicials  that  such  corn  is  not  passed  as 
No.  2  sail  grade  mixed,  which  is  not  fit  for  export,  as  was  done  so 
largely  two  vears  ago,  causing  tremendous  losses  to  injporters  here. 
It  is  particularly  to  this  point  that  the  attention  of  interested  parties 
has  to  be  directed.  This  question  is  of  an  importance  that  can  not  be 
exaggerated.  I  may  add  tnat  I  took  the  matter  up  two  years  ago  with 
the  !)oards  of  trade  of  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans, 
who  promised  to  take  steps  to  abate  the  evil  complained  of,  this  firm 
stating  to  me  at  that  time  that  they  had  suffered  a  loss  in  shipments 
from  those  three  ports  through  bad  quality  of  maize  shipped  of  about 
1150,000. 

WHEAT. 

In  consequence  of  the  ruling  high  price  of  wheat  in  America  exports 
have  been  very  limited,  but  lately  tne  Russian  political  outlook  has 
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created  a  higher  basis  of  prices  here,  American  export  parity  has  been 
reached,  and  several  transactions  in  American  produce,  mostly  in  low 
grades  (as  No.  213  Hard  Kansas)  have  taken  place. 

Everything  points  to  the  possibilitv  of  furtl\er  sales  to  Holland  of 
these  low  qualities  of  wheat  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  as  no 
doubt  the  grave  political  outlook  in  Russia,  as  well  as  the  new  German 
tariff  which  comes  into  force  March  1, 1905,  will  keep  prices  on  a  rela- 
tively high  level  here,  and  so  facilitate  imports  from  the  United  States. 
After  March  1,  however,  conditions  may  be  altogether  different. 

OATS  AND  RYE. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  Russian  oats  and  of  the  failure 
of  the  Danube  crop,  a  larger  business  was  done  in  American  No.  2 
clipped  white  oats,  principally  in  transshipment  to  Germany.  This 
trade  will  probably  continue  to  increase  until  March  1,  when  the  new 
German  tariff  willcome  into  force;  after  that  date  Holland  will  con- 
tinue as  buyer,  if  prices  are  at  all  attractive,  Russia  and  the  Danube 
this  season  hardly  figuring  to  anv  great  extent  as  exporters  of  oats. 

The  extent  of  American  trade  in  rye  is  unimportant.  The  high 
price  for  all  qualities  of  rye  obtainable  here  ought  to  allow  trans- 
actions in  American  No.  2  Western.  The  general  position  ought  to 
facilitate  imports  of  American  rye,  mainly  m  consequence  of  scarcity 
of  South  Russia  and  Danube  rye.  Exporters  in  the  States  might  pay 
attention  to  this  article. 

BUCKWHEAT  AND  BARLEY. 

The  large  sales  of  north  Russian  low  grades  at  low  prices  has  pre- 
vented the  usual  sale  of  large  quantities  of  American  prime  buckwheat 
to  Holland.  By  February  1,  when  these  sales  have  been  worked  off, 
there  is  likelihood  of  a  regular  business  in  prime  State  buckwheat 
developing.  A  strong  competition,  however,  arises  in  Canada,  which 
country  is  offering  an  inferior  quality  at  $4  less,  which  is  relative!}' 
cheaper,  as  the  inferiority  in  quality  does  not  amount  to  such. 

It  was  thought  that  this  year  quite  a  large  business  in  American 
feeding  barley  would  take  place,  as  a  fine  quality  was  expected.  When, 
however,  the  first  arrivals  turned  out  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  admix- 
ture— like  oats,  small  grains,  etc. — chances  for  business  were  much 
less,  although  conditions  in  Russia  and  the  high  prices  asked  by  this 
country  and  the  Danube  ought  to  permit  larger  transactions  in  Ameri- 
can feeding  barley.  If  the  ijuality  becomes  more  satisfactory,  a  big- 
ger trade  may  be  expected.  For  brewing  purposes  prices  askedchecked 
all  chances  of  business,  while  for  distilling  purposes  the  quality  deliv- 
ered proved  also  to  be  unsatisfactory. 


The  German  commercial  agent  at  Constantinople  reports  that  in 
cast-iron  pipes  the  United  States  is  !)eginning  to  compete  for  Ottoman 
trade.  The  United  Kingdom  leads  in  wrought-iron  pipes,  but  Ger- 
many is  threatening  thic  branch,  after  !)ecoining  dominant  in  almost 
all  others.  Bar  and  hoop  iron  are  the  largest  items  of  Turkish 
import,  with  a  rising  demand  for  tin  plates  and  sheet  iron. 
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RUSSIA. 
NEED  FOR  FARM  MACHINERY. 

A   FIELD  FOR    AMERICAN    ENTERPRISE — GROWING   DEMAND   FUR   LABOR- 
SAVING  TOOLS. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz,  calls  attention  to  the  Russian  fanning 
world  as  a  legitimate  field  for  American  enterprise.  He  says  the 
number  of  agricultural  machines  and  farming  implements  used  every 
year  is  increasing.  As  education  extends  and  the  Russian  farmer 
finds  profit  in  the  use  of  western  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and 
appliances  he  will  naturally  turn  to  the  country  that  produces  the 
best.  Russia  is  largely  agricultural.  Its  vast  area  is  equal  to  nearly 
a  sixth  of  the  globe  and  its  farms  are  not  unlike  those  of  our  own 
country.     Consul  Harris  writes: 

Every  year  the  number  of  agricultural  machines  and  farming  imple- 
ments used  in  Russia  is  growing.  A  German  publication  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  recently  stated  that  the  outlook  for  foreign-made 
machinery  in  Russia  was  exceedingly  good.  Not  only  on  the  large 
estates,  but  also  the  small  peasant  farms,  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  German  and  American  farm  implements  and  tools  are  coming  into 
use.  The  peasants  naturally  prefer  homemade  machinery,  but  the 
cheaper  price  of  imported  machines,  on  the  whole,  is  bringing  them 
into  general  use. 

LACK  OF   SKILLED   WORKERS. 

One  great  obstacle  in  the  wa}'^  of  importing  foreign-made  agricul- 
tural machinery  into  Russia  is  the  laclk  of  skilled  and  accomplish^ 
workers  to  manage  it.  The  poverty  of  many  of  the  peasants  also 
obliges  them  to  join  together  and  buy  certain  expensive  machines  col- 
lectively. The  main  difficulty,  especially  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is 
the  fact  that  the  peasants  have  no  one  to  show  them  how  to  work  the 
machines  or  to  make  repairs.  The  German  paper  before  referred  to 
recommends  that  some  one  representing  the  manufacturers  selling  the 
machinery  be  sent  to  Russia  to  train  the  peasants  into  thfe  use  of  com- 
plicated implements.  The  inability  to  make  some  small  and  unim- 
portant repairs  on  reaper  or  harvester  often  occasions  a  farmer  to 
quit  work  m  the  busiest  season  in  order  to  fetch  some  one  from  a  dis- 
tance to  overhaul  his  machine.  This  always  causes  an  extra  expense 
and  a  great  loss  of  time.  The  most  potent  factor  in  the  introduction 
and  spread  of  foreign-made  agricultural  machinery  into  Russia  is 
permanently  established  warehouses  in  large  commercial  centers,  and 
workshops  for  instruction  in  the  various  country  villages. 

At  the  recent  annual  agricultural  exhibition  held  at  tne  Russian  port 
of  Rostoff-on-Don,  the  chief  attractions  were  the  steam  threshing  sets, 
and  the  British  consul  calls  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  and 
German  firms  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  trade,  hitherto  monopolized  by 
British  firms.  Reapers  and  mowers  were  exhibited  from  America, 
and  copies  of  same  by  Russian  makers.     Dairy  farm  utensils  from 
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Gerraany  and  Sweden  and  Russian  baths  and  washing  utensils  of 
enameleS  metal  were  shown;  these  articles  have  hitherto  been  wholly 
supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

CX^MMERCIAL  AGENCIES. 

Consul-General  Watts,  of  St.  Petersburg,  reports  that  the  imperial 
ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  has  just  approved  the  proposed 
regulations  covering  the  establisnment  of  commercial  agencies  in 
Russia  for  supplying  information  concerning  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial standing  and  responsibility  of  companies,  firms,  and  individ- 
uals, doing  business  in  that  country.  Before  starting  operations  each 
commercial  agency  must  deposit  in  the  ministry's  treasury,  as  security 
for  faithtful  performance  of  their  duties,  $12,875  for  each  oflSce  estab- 
tablished  having  three  branches  and  $2,575  for  each  additional  branch. 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  of  the  kind  has  !)een  allowed  in  Russia, 
although  there  has  been  a  long-felt  need  of  it.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
agencies  will  soon  be  established. 


GREECE. 

A  PERMANENT  EXHIBIT. 
AMERICAN  MODELS  INQUIRED  FOR— INTRODUCTION  OF  MODERN  METHOT>8. 

Consul  Horton,  of  Athens,  writes  as  follows  regaixiing  a  public 
exhibition  of  certain  manufactured  products: 

The  Currant  Products  Company  now  has  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
lamps,  stoves,  etc.,  in  Athens  for  the  consumption  of  spirits  made  from 
the  Greek  currant^s.  The  public  is  showing  nmch  interest  in  a  port- 
able stove,  which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  reservoir  for  storing  the 
spirits,  which  are  fed  into  an  open  grate,  much  like  the  gas  grates  so 
common  in  America.  The  moael  now  in  use  in  the  companj^'s  oflSce 
throws  off  a  fair  amount  of  heat,  is  an  attnu'tive  piece  of  furniture, 
and  gives  off  no  odor.  If  it  proves  a  success  it  will  have  a  large  sale, 
as  portable  stoves  are  much  m  use  in  this  country,  where  the  cold  is 
penetrating,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  rooms  are  without  either 
grates  or  stove  holes.  The  company  is  still  experimenting  with  lamps« 
of  which  they  have  many  modcvls  on  exhibition,  and  they  hope  to  put 
currant  alcohol  into  general  use  as  a  lighting  fluid  in  place  of  petroleum, 
which  is  expensive  here.  Among  the  other  objects  which  they  have  on 
exhibition  are  cooking  stoves,  small  heating  and  boiling  lamps  (cami- 
netti)  and  flatirons  heated  from  tiny  attachable  reservoirs. 

They  have  also,  in  working  order,  a  small  stationary  engine  of  1^ 
horsepower,  serviceable  for  printing,  pumping  water,  macaroni-mak- 
ing, etc. 

These  models  are  from  Paris,  and  Basle,  Switzerland.  The  company 
is  anxious  to  get  some  American  models  of  articles  of  general  use  in 
which  curmnt  alcohol  can  he  consumed.  They  are  willing,  should  the 
article  or  device  in  (juestion  be  rejected,  to  return  the  models.  The 
price  at  which  the  alcohol  can  be  furnished  can  not  be  determined  until 
the  extent  of  the  demand  is  more  fully  ascertained.  It  i^  thought  that 
it  will  be  about  13i  cents  for  2.7  gallons. 
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NEW   BREAD-MAKING    METHODS. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Princess  Sophia  the  ancient  custom  of 
baking  bread  m  Greece  is  being  discontinued  and  the  ovens  are  being 
remodeled  on  a  more  modern  plan.  In  the  old  ovens  a  tire  of  branches 
is  kindled  in  the  compartment  where  the  bread  is  baked  and  one  of 
ordinary  wood  in  that  beneath.  When  the  oven  is  sufficiently  heated 
the  brushwood  and  cinders  are  raked  out  and  the  bread  put  in  in  its 
place.  The  Princess  is  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Forests,  and  it  is  in  the  mterestof  this  society  that  her  roval  highness 
has  labored  to  substitute  coke  and  other  fuel  for  wood.  There  are  in 
Athens  alone  about  200  bakers'  ovens,  and  at  least  25  of  them  have 
already  been  made  over.  The  bakers  have  been  persuaded  to  this  step 
by  arguments  of  economy.  By  the  old  system  80  cents  worth  of  wood 
was  required  to  bake  700  pounds  of  bread  while  the  necessary  amount 
of  coke  can  be  purchased  for  40  cents.  The  bakers  pay  for  the  coke 
about  1  cent  for  2.82  pounds. 

PROMOTION   OF  SILK   CULTURE. 

Consul  Horton  further  writes  that  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Silk  Culture  in  Greece  has  just  published  a  report  of  its  activities 
from  the  year  of  its  founding,  1902,  to  December,  1905. 

The  pamphlet  refers  to  the  former  flourishing  condition  of  silk 
culture  in  Grreece  and  the  excellence  especially  of  that  exported  from 
Athens.  During  the  long  years  of  Turkish  oppression,  however,  the 
mulberry  trees  were  very  generally  destroyed,  and  the  industry  prac- 
tically disappeared.  It  is  the  object  of  the  society  to  restore  silk 
culture  to  its  former  flourishing  condition,  and  it  hopes  to  attain  this 
end  by  establishing  experimental  stations  for  the  breeding  of  worms 
and  making  silk,  by  lectures  and  exhibitions  in  thjB  country  villages, 
by  distributing  free  of  charge  mulberry  plants  and  seeds,  etc  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  all  women,  and  they  have  worked  hard 
and  accomplished  much.  Exhibitions  wnich  they  have  given  here  in 
Athens  of  the  breeding  of  worms  and  the  weaving  of  cocoons  in  the 
Zappeion  and  other  public  buildings  have  attracted  the  keenest  public 
interest.  During  these  exhibitions  the  ladies  of  the  committee  them- 
selves tended  the  woims,  watching  them  night  and  day  and  feeding 
them.  That  the  labors  of  the  committee  are  bearing  fruit  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  are  experiments  being  carried  on  at  the  40  and 
more  stations  established  by  the  central  committee,  but  that  various 
individuals  have  also  taken  up  the  work.  Presents  of  mulberry  plants 
and  cocoons  have  been  received  from  Turkey  and  other  parts  of  the 
Orient  and  even  from  Italy.  The  president  of  the  society  is  Mrs. 
Aikaterina  Slatanou,  and  the  secretary  Mrs.  Phani  Zalocosta,  who  can 
be  addressed  for  further  information  at  No.  27  Kephissia  street, 
Athens,  Greece. 


Anticipating  an  increase  in  the  price  of  British  coal  in  the  near 
future,  the  harnessing  of  water  power  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
Italy.  There  is  said  to  be  6,000,000  horsepower  available  in  that 
country.  The  British  consul  at  Naples  says  that  the  annual  goal  bill 
of  Italy  is  $40,000,000,  most  of  which  is  paid  to  England,  ^, 
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THE    BALKANS. 

BULGARIA. 

INCREASE  IN   AMERICAN  PURCHASES. 

Mr.  John  B.  Jackson,  Minister  to  Greece  and  diplomatic  agent  to 
Bulgaria,  writes  from  Athens  that  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Bulgaria 
m  1904  amounted  to  $57,460,0(X).     He  continues: 

The  exports  of  Bulgaria  in  1904  amounted  to  $31,523,000,  or  20  per 
cent  greater  tlian  the  imports.  The  following  countries  participated 
in  this  commerce  in  the  order  named:  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Roumania 
Greece,  Servia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  (fouiteenth), 
Holland,  Egypt,  Cfrete,  and  other  countries.  Bulgarian  commerce  as 
a  whole  was  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  in  1904  than  it  was  in  1903. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  the  total  commerce  dimin- 
ished by  $40,500  in  value,  or  more  than  15  per  cent.  Bulgarian 
exports  in  1904  were  worth  $80,000  less  than  in  1903,  while  American 
imports  into  Bulgaria  increased  in  value  by  $39,500,  their  total  value 
being  about  110  per  cent  of  the  exports.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  these  figures  will  give  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  as  to  the 
real  value  of  the  American  articles  imported  into  Bulgaria.  In  that 
country,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Levant,  American  goods  are  frequently 
sold  by  non- American  merchants  as  being  the  products  of  their  own 
countries.  Very  few  American  firms  are  intelligently  represented 
and  there  is  practically  no  direct  trade.  I  am  confident  that  the 
''Balkans"  offer  a  large  field  for  our  commerce  and  I  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  this.  We  can  not  hope  for  any  favorable  develop- 
ment, however,  until  our  merchants  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  existing  wants  and  conditions.  Practically  nothing 
can  be  done  by  this  mission  in  the  absence  of  consular  or  commercifu^ 
representation  in  Bulgaria  of  any  kind  whatever. 

NEED  OF   FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Minister  Jackson,  writing  from  Athens,  tells  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  use  of  agricultural  implements  in  Bulgaria.  He  says  that  it  is 
probable  that  among  the  50  firms  in  Bulgaria  which  sell  agricultural 
implements  there  are  a  number  who  may  act  as  agents  for  American 
houses,  but  so  far  as  he  is  aware  there  are  no  firms  which  handle 
American  articles  exclusively.  He  expresses  the  confident  belief  that 
if  the  matter  is  studied  intelligently  the  field  for  American  agricultural 
implements  can  be  enlarged.  The  Bulgarian  ministry  of  agriculture 
has  in  contemplation  a  series  of  measures  to  encourage  the  use  of 
agricultural  implements. 
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COTTON. 

EXTENDING  CULTIVATION. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  EFFORTS. 

AREA   OF  GROWTH   IN   THE   COLONIES — RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  June,  1905,  there  was  held  at  London  an  exposition  of  cotton  pro- 
duced in  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  other  continental  countries, 
together  with  the  products  manufactured  from  such  cotton.  All  the 
leading  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  participated  in  this  exposi- 
tion, which  attracted  general  attention.  The  movement  for  increasing 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  various  colonies  was  greatly  encouraged 
and  stimulated  b}'^  the  exhibit  made  at  Liondon,  and  interesting  reports 
have  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  countries  that 
participated.  Mr.  Charles  Page  Bryan,  our  minis»ter  at  Lisbon,  has 
furnished  a  copy  of  the  oflScial  report  of  the  Portuguese  representative, 
together  with  the  oflScial  report  of  the  Second  International  Cotton 
Congress  held  last  June  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  from  which  the 
folloVing  is  taken: 

In  the  last  thirteen  years  Portugal  has  expended  annually  for  raw 
cotton  an  average  of  about  $3,800,000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
and  is  now  consuming  about  75,000  bales  per  annum.  Figures  are 
given  showing  the  world's  production  of  cotton  and  the  acreage  under 
cultivation  from  1898  to  1905.  The  annual  average  crop  in  the  period 
named  was  10,250,000  bales,  which,  it  is  declared,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  trade,  and  unless  the  United  States  can  keep  up  the 
supply  with  crops  as  large  or  larger  than  that  of  1904-'5,  which  is 
placed  at  13,565,000  bales,  there  will  be  a  great  unsettling  of  trade 
conditions.  Continuing,  Senor  Don  H.  P.  Taveira,  president  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  Portuguese  Industrial  Association,  in  his 
report  says: 

CONSTANTLY   INCREASING   DEMAND. 

"As  to  America's  ability  to  produce,  in  addition  to  her  own  ever- 
increasing  needs  for  home  manufacture,  enough  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly growing  foreign  demand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  area  suitable 
for  cotton  culture  in  the  United  States  is  about  150,000,000  acres,  about 
one-third  of  which  is  considered  good,  and  of  this  one-third  32,000,000 
are  not  under  cultivation.  It  is  shown  that  in  thirty  years  it  is  likely 
that  the  United  States  will  not  raise  more  than  enough  for  her  own 
needs.  In  other  words,  American  manufacturers  will  take  the  product 
of  all  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  at  that  time.     Even  in  five 
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years  it  is  calculated  that  18,000,000  bales  aiinuallv  will  be  necessary 
for  the  world's  consumption,  and  as  the  annual  production  is  16,000,000 
at  present,  there  must  be  2,000,000  more  bales  produced  yearly,  and 
this  is  made  the  basis  of  argument  for  cotton  culture  elsewhere  than 
in  the  United  States.  Not  taking  into  considei^ation  the  land  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  but  not  as  yet  devoted  to  cotton  i-aising, 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  other  countries  where  cotton  may  be  grown, 
and  the  exposition  was  intended  to  show  the  efforts  in  these  sevei"al 
lields  to  obtain  a  suj)ply  of  cotton  which  in  the  future  will  equal  the 
demand.  England  is  working  through  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association,  Crerraany  through  the  German  Colonial  Union,  and  France 
through  the  French  Cotton  Association." 
A  description  of  the  several  species  of  cotton  exhibited,  where 

frown,  ana  its  commercial  adaptability  is  set  forth  in  the  report. 
ables  are  also  given,  showing  the  annual  production  of  cotton  in  the 
world  from  1879  to  1905,  which  is  placed  at  8,(570,000,000  pounds, 
equal  to  more  than  17,000,000  bales,  of  500  pounds  each.  Comment- 
ing on  these  figures,  Seilor  Don  Taveira  says: 

INCREASED  CONSUMPTION   BY   UNITED   STATES. 

It  will  be  seen  that  America  in  the  twenty  years  from  1879  to  1899 
increased  her  production  from  2,404,000,000  pounds  to  6,795,000,000 
pounds,  but  at  the  same  time  she  increased  her  consumption  from 
770,000,000  pounds  to  1,854,0(X),000  pounds.  The  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  from  1899  to  1905  increased  from  1,()2<),000,000  pounds 
to  2,597,000,000  pounds,  and  in  the  same  period  America's  consumption 
increased  from  1,854,000,000  pounds  to  2,eS33,000,000  pounds,  so  that 
the  increase  of  consumption  in  the  last  six  years  was  the  same  in  both 
countries,  namely,  177,000,000  pounds.  The  cotton-growing  countries, 
their  production  in  the  past,  the  conditions  under  which  cotton  is  pro- 
duced, their  markets,  the  quality  of  the  staple,  and  the  prospects  for 
greater  production  are  set  forth  in  detail.  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  German  and  French  exhibits  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  these 
as  well  as  other  European  nations  to  foster  cotton  production  in  their 
colonies.  The  report  concludes  with  recommendations  for  legislation 
designed  to  secure  larger  production  in  Portuguese  colonies.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  has  been  presented  by  the  Government  to  the  Cortes, 
bv  which  a  special  cotton  association  similar  to  those  of  England, 
Gfermany,  and  France  would  be  created,  and  every  facility  given  to 
increase  the  production  of  cotton. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STAGE   PASSED — OUTPUT  INCREASING. 

Consul  Harris,  of  Chemnitz,  states  that  the  latest  German  reports 
on  the  growth  of  cotton  in  German  East  Africa  and  Togo  show  that 
the  attempts  to  grow  this  important  product  have  probably  passed  the 
experimental  stage.     He  continues: 

The  output  is  on  the  increase  and  the  natives  are  being  trained  to  do 
the  necessary  tield  work  in  a  climate  which  is  intolerable  to  a  white 
man.  The  main  (juestion  is  what  influence  will  the  production  of  cot- 
ton in  the  German  colonies  have  upon  the  supply  which  Germany 
draws  from  the  United  States  every  year.  Witn  the  population  of 
Germany  increasing  at  the  rate  of  806,000  a  year  and  that  of  the  United 
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States  about  2,000,000,  the  chances  are  that  the  effect  will  be  very 
small.  American  cotton  has  nothing  to  fear  at  present  in  the  way  of 
any  real  competition  from  that  source. 

Consul  Covert  says  that  a  citizen  of  Lyon,  France,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  business  man 
traveling  in  Abyssinia,  from  which  letter  the  consul  translated  the 
following:  "In  many  regions  of  Abyssinia  a  variety  of  cotton  grows 
wild  and  a  large  number  of  cotton  fields  are  in  a  fair  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Although  the  methods  of  cultivation  are  still  very  crude,  yet 
the  product  is  very  fair.  It  is  woven  by  the  natives  in  an  absolutely 
primitive  manner  into  quite  a  soft  and  consistent  texture.  French- 
men who  understand  the  business  of  cotton  growing  are  making  well- 
directed,  practical  efforts  to  utilize  the  soil  and  climate  of  Abyssinia, 
and  they  express  their  utmost  confidence  in  their  ability  to  produce 
an  article  tnat  will  compare  favorably  with  the  cotton  grown  in 
Egypt." 

RESULT  IN  SOUTHERN   COLONIES. 

Consul  HoUis,  of  Lourenyo  Marquez,  states  that  some  good  cotton 
has  been  raised  in  British  Central  Africa  (Nyassaland),  but  the  high 
transportation  cost  to  the  ocean  ports  made  it  unprofitable,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  raise  no  more  cotton  in  that  colony.  Other  South 
African  sections  are  meeting  with  some  success  in  cotton  culture.  Mr. 
Mollis,  telling  of  the  efforts,  s^ays: 

The  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association  is  urging  the  Transvaal 
colonists  to  grow  the  fiber  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  high  coj<t  of  ship- 

Sing,  $35.83  per  ton  to  England,  deters  them.  In  this  Portuguese 
istrict,  where  cotton  grows  wild,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
in  raising  cotton  from  imported  seed,  and  can  be  landed  from  the  plan- 
tations of  the  Gaza  section  at  the  Lisbon  or  Manchester  docks  at  $10 
to  $12.50  per  ton.  Portugual  can  consume  about  20,000  tons  of  cotton 
per  annum,  so  the  mother  country  becomes  the  natural  market  for 
cotton  grown  in  this  colony. 

Our  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  should  be  very  much 
interested  in  these  developments  which  will  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  colony.  It  alread}^  buys  considerable  quantities  of 
American  goods,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  trade  should  not 
grow. 

COTTON  YARNS. 
A  MARKET  OFFERED  IN   ASIA   MINOR. 

Consul  Norton,  of  Smyrna,  presents  another  foreign  market  open- 
ing for  the  product  of  American  spindles.  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  of  March  7  published  a  demand  from  China  for  American  cot- 
ton yarns.  American  mills  are  oflFered  the  opportunity  to  enter  these 
foreign  yarn  markets,  which  are  now  auspicious.     Mr.  Norton  writes: 

The  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  varns  throughout  Asia  Minor  is 
quite  extensive  despite  the  fact  that  the  country  produces  cotton  and 
tnat  the  number  of  spindles  in  local  factories  is  steadily  increasing. 
Smyrna  imports  annually  yarns  valued  at  a  little  over  $1,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  Great  Britain  supplies  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total. 
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Italy  and  Austida-Hungarv  divide  between  them  15  per  cent  of  the 
importation,  and  India,  which  five  years  ago  entered  tne  competition, 
already  has  5  per  cent  of  the  business.  Aleppo  imports  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  Smyrna.  Beirut  and  Tripoli  import  each  about  one- 
third  of  that  quantity.  The  o^^^her  seaports  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  make  proportionately  large  purchases.  The  total  trade  is 
considerable,  and  worth  careful  study. 

The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  certain  grades  of  the  Indian  yarns, 
more  particularly  the  water  twist,  lower  coarse  counts,  have  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  Levant  convince  me  that  American  spinners  would 
meet  with  equal  success  if  they  bestowed  the  proper  amount  of  time 
and  study  upon  the  market  conditions  prevailing  here.  This  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  frequent  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of 
local  dealers  that  American  enterprise  has  not  been  directed  to  this 
field.  They  often  demand  why  our  cotton  spinners,  manufacturinff  at 
the  source  of  supply,  can  not  supply  yarns  more  advantageously  ^an 
their  European  rivals,  handicapped  by  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
crude  material  across  the  Atlantic. 

TIME   RIPE   FOR  AMERICAN  SPINNERS. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  a  carefully  planned  invasion  of  the 
Levantine  market  by  American  manufacturers  would  be  followed  by 
successful  results.  The  essential  elements  of  success  are  a  thorough 
study  of  the  present  demands  of  the  market,  an  equally  careful  and 
painstaking  aoaptation  to  these  demands,  and  the  presence  on  the  spot 
of  a  wide-awake,  energetic  American  agent.  It  would  well  be  worth 
the  while  of  one  or  more  of  our  large  spinning  establishments  or  yarn 
commission  merchants  to  locate  such  a  representative  at  Smyrna,  and 
from  this  point  make  a  determined  effort  to  introduce  American  yams 
at  all  the  distributing  points  of  the  Levant.  America  should  at  least 
meet  with  as  much  success  as  Indian  manufacturers  and  probably  much 
better. 

In  order  that  American  spinners  may  know  the  present  condition  of 
the  yarn  trade  here  I  have  collected  the  following  general  data.  The 
two  qualities  chiefly  sold  at  Smyrna  are  the  ''water  gray"  and  the 
"  water  gray,  extra  hard." 

Water  gray, — ^The  annual  consumption  is  about  15,000  bales.  E^h 
bale  contains  30  packets,  each  weighing  10  pounds  net.  The  sizes 
range  from  No.  4  to  No.  32.  Each  packet  of  No.  4  contains  20  skeins 
of  2  hanks  each;  No.  6  contains  20  skeins  of  3  hanks  each;  No.  8,  20  of 
4  each;  No.  10,  20  of  5  each;  No.  12,  24  of  5  each;  and  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  each  skein  contains  10  hanks  each:  No.  14,  28  skeins; 
No.  16, 16;  No.  18, 18;  No.  20,  20;  No.  22,  22;  No.  24,  24;  No.  26,  26; 
No.  28,  28;  No.  30,  30;  No.  32,  32.  Every  large  hank  consists  of  7 
small  hanks  of  continuous  thread. 

A  small  hank  is  forwarded  of  a  *'  water  gray  "  yarn.  No.  20,  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  firm  Hintley,  of  Manchester,  a  mark  highly  appreci- 
ated at  Smyrna.  Yams  of  this  make  are  now  quoted  at  17  cents  per 
pound  for  the  size  No.  20.  There  is  an  increase  or  diminution  of  i 
cent  per  pound  for  each  binumber  above  or  below  No.  20.  Thus,  No. 
22  costs  17i  cents  per  pound;  No.  18,  16f  cents  per  pound,  etc. 

Water  gray,  extra  mrd. — The  annual  consumption  is  about  5,000 
bales.  Eiich  bale  contains  30  packets  of  10  pounds  net.  Size^  ranee 
from  No.  4  to  No.  24.     f^h  packet  of  No.  4  contains  20  skeins  of  2 
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hanks  each;  No.  6,  20  of  3  each;  No.  8,  20  of  4  each,  and  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  each  skein  contains  5  hanks:  No.  10,  20  skeins;  No. 
12,  24;  No.  14,  28;  No.  1(5,  32;  No.  18,  36;  No.  20,  40;  No.  22,  44;  No. 
24, 48.  Each  large  hank  consists  of  7  small  hanks  of  continuous  thread. 
A  sample  hank  is  forwarded  of  a  '^  water  gray,  extra  hard,"  No.  18, 
bearing  the  mark  of  the  Indian  Milk,  of  Manchester,  a  mark  highly 
esteemed  here.  Yarn  of  their  make  is  now  quoted  at  19i  cents  per 
pound  for  the  size  No.  20.  There  is  an  increase  or  diminution  of  i  cent 
per  pound  for  each  binumber  above  or  below  No.  20.  Thus,  No.  22 
costs  20  cents  per  pound. 

METHODS   OF  PACKING  AND   PAYMENT. 

Skeins  are  folded  into  bundles  9  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  8  inches 
high.  Eiach  bundle  is  well  wrapped  in  paper  of  good  quality.  The 
color  of  the  wrapping  paper  varies  according  to  the  desires  of  buyers. 
Each  bundle  be^rs  the  label  of  the  manufacturer. 

Prices  are  always  (juoted  in  pence  per  pound  avoirdupois,  c.  i.  f. 
Smvrna.  Payment  is  made  on  the  arrival  of  goods,  less  3  per  cent 
cash  discount,  against  bill  of  lading.  The  bills  of  lading  are  presented 
through  a  bank,  usually  through  the  local  agencies  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank  or  the  Cr^it  Lyonnais.  The  Italian  manufacturers, 
who  are  now  steadily  increasing  their  sales  in  this  section,  give  more 
liberal  terms.  Bills  of  lading  are  forwarded  to  their  local  agents,  who 
surrender  them  to  buyers,  against  three  months'  drafts  on  London. 
These  drafts  are  remitted  immediately  to  the  manufacturers.  Quota- 
tions fluctuate  constantly,  following  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

Dealers  purchasing  in  quantity  usually  buy  100-bale  lots  assorted  as 
follows,  in  accordance  with  current  demand:  One  hundred  bales  of 
"  water  grav  "  contain  40  per  cent  of  Nos.  4,  6,  8, 10,  12, 14;  50  per  cent 
of  Nos.  16,  18,  20,  22,  24;  10  per  cent  of  Nos.  28,  30,  32.  One  hundred 
bales  of  ''water  gi'ay,  extra  hard,"  contain  40  per  cent  of  Nos.  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12,  14,  and  60  per  cent  of  Nos.  16,  18,  20,  22,  24. 

COTTON  FABRICS. 
HANCHESTER  MILLS   UNUSUALLY  ACTIVE. 

Consul-General  Bradle}^  furnishes  an  interesting  and  comprehensive 
report  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  Manchester  for  the  year  1905, 
from  which  the  annexed  paragraphs  are  taken.  Manchester  is  the 
principal  center  in  Great  Britain  for  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics, 
which  are  exported  to  every  country  consuming  such  goods.  The 
extent  of  last  year's  operations  in  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  largely 
increased  consumption  of  cotton,  which  reached  59,194  tons,  against 
29,298  in  1904. 

Manchester  is  the  home  of  the  cotton  manufactures  and  kindred 
industries  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  dreary 
years  in  business  an  improvement  set  in  with  1905.  Mills  which  were 
running  but  forty  hours  a  week  in  August,  1904,  were  in  full  activity 
by  the  first  of  the  year  1905,  at  which  time  there  were  14,913,085 
spindles  in  operation  and  205,901  looms  weaving  cloth  and  other  cot- 
ton fabrics.  The  demand  for  raw  material  increased,  but  the  prices 
fluctuated  considerably.  ^.g,.^^,  .^  Google 
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The  general  opinion  is  that  the  fluctuations  are  due  to  speculation  in 
futures,  which  causes  spinners  to  hold  off  from  buying.  Thus  an 
injury  is  done  to  both  grower  and  consumer  which  has  stimulated  the 
Enghsh  spinners  to  taKe  steps  to  insure  regularity  of  supply.  The 
latest  outcome  of  the  movement  was  an  exhibition  of  Britis&-grown 
cotton  in  Manchester  in  October  by  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Asso- 
ciation. In  a  recent  manifesto  the  association  claims  to  have  proved 
that  cotton  of  every  variety  can  be  grown  under  the  British  flag.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  production  of  cotton  in  1906,  grown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association,  will  amount  to  23,000  bales,  valued  at 
11,313,955. 

MANCHESTER  VERSUS   LIVERPOOL. 

The  average  saving  in  cost  of  shipment  of  goods  from  New  York  to 
Manchester  and  distribution  is  5.1  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  shipment  and  distribution  from  Livei*pool.  During 
the  1904-5  season  there  were  551,897  bales  of  American  cotton  landed 
at  Manchester,  representing  an  average  saving  of  at  least  $1  per  ton  in 
the  cost  of  transit  to  the  consumer  compared  with  the  cost  incurred 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  ship  canal. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Manchester  from  seven  ports 
of  the  United  States  for  six  months  of  1904  and  1905  was  as  follows: 


Ports. 


I  Six  months  ended  I 
I  June  30—  '| 


Ports. 


Six  months  end«l 
I  June  30— 


New  York . . . 
Philadelphia 

Boston 

Galveston  . . . 
New  Orleans 


1904. 

1905.     : 

Tons. 

1 
Toru. 

994 

5,201 

629 

1,353 

1,746 

4,801 

11,407 

26,046 

6,439 

11,656  ' 

1904. 


Savannah . . 
Brunswick . 


Tbru. 
6,671 
2,613 


Total. 


29,298 


19(6. 


Tons. 
5,166 
4.96S 

59.194 


The  increa.se  in  1905  was  29,896  tons,  or  100  per  cent  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1904.  The  shipments  from  Galveston 
were  44  per  cent  of  the  total. 

DECLINE   IN    EXPORTS  TO    UNITED   STATES. 

While  the  imports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  into  Manchester 
show  a  remarkable  increase  for  the  six  months  of  1905,  the  exports  of 
cotton  velvets,  cords,  and  fustians-  to  the  United  States  for  nine  months 
have  fallen  from  6,287.()05  yards  in  1904  to  4,811,312  yards  in  1905. 

The  number  of  yards  of  dyed  and  undyed  goods  exported  to  the 
United  States  for  each  of  the  nine  months  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 


1904. 


Month. 


Dyed.      I    Vndyed. 


Yardf. 

January 122,064 

February j  169,924 

March 261,861 

April '  234,801 

May I  363.179 

June i  717, 024 

July 677.079 

August ;  608,607 

Septeml>er 474. 836 

Total 3,619/264 


Yards. 
152,730 
146,749 
166,249 
848,707 
267,538 
688,810 
362.716 
290,769 
454,073 

2,768,341 


1906. 


Dyed.         Undyed. 


Yards. 
121,434 
128,673 
124,513 
95,992 
254,570 
351,9^ 
348,775 
399.355 
404,145 


I'arrf*. 
214,628 
217.061 
685.212 
170,526 
356.062 
422,085 
230. 9S9 
208,467 
181,911 


2,224,441  I       2,586,871 
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LESSENED   DEMAND   FOR    RAW  COTTON— NEW   MILLS  ERECTED. 

The  semiannual  statement  of  the  manager  of  the  ship  canal  just 
issued  gives  the  decrease  of  receipts  in  the  u  nited  Kingdom  as  562,000, 
bales  as  compared  with  last  year.  With  the  decreased  supply  there 
has  been  increased  production  of  manufactured  cotton  in  yarn  and 

Siece  goods,  as  well  as  large  orders  for  future  delivery.  The  questions 
ebated  here  are,  How  large  is  the  American  cotton  crop?  Is  the  usual 
70  to  80  per  cent  in  sight,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past,  by 
the  end  of  February?  In  other  words,  between  now  and  the  end  of 
August  can  the  manufacturers  depend  on  a  10,000,000-bale  crop,  of 
which  1,400,000  should  yet  come  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  a  11, 000,000- 
bale  crop,  which  would  give  a  correspondingly  greater  supply  and 
cheaper  price?  Are  the  United  States,  Japan,  Germanv,  ana  China 
taking  so  much  more  cotton  that  the  price  can  be  held  up  and  the 
supply  be  deficient? 

ERECTION   OF  NEW   MILLS. 

Another  perplexity  facing  the  spinners  here  is  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  operatives,  and  notwithstanding  this  the  building  of  new  mills  goes 
on;  14  new  mills  with  1,220,356  spindles  already  in  operation  during  the 
past  eight  months,  and  18  mills  with  1,745,000  spindles  being  built,  all 
for  Egyptian  cotton.  Three  mills  with  240,000  spindles  completed 
and  84  mills  with  2,818,000  spindles  being  erected  for  American  cot- 
ton, making  a  total  of  69  new  mills,  some  of  them  incorporated  or 
planned  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  6,023,356  spindles. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  January  i*ate  of  sales  was  not  quite  main- 
tained for  February,  China,  Kai-achi,  India,  and  some  South  American 
markets  showing  signs  of  repletion.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  new 
home  mills  with  machinery  either  for  cash  or  stock  in  the  mills  in 
process  of  construction,  the  textile  machinery  makers  have  shipped 
during  the  month  of  January  $2,591,864  worth  to  other  countries,  as 
compared  $1,708,275  in  1904  and  $1,771,406  worth  in  1905. 

The  United  States  did  not  assist  in  this  great  increase,  having  taken 
less  this  January  than  for  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  oper- 
atives, and  that  there  are  reports  of  spindles  stopped  for  want  of  work- 
ers. An  arrangement  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  weavers, 
winders,  and  beamers  shall  receive  a  further  advance  in  wages  of  2i 
per  cent.  A  commission  of  cotton  spinners  will  sail  for  the  United 
states  about  March  20  for  a  general  investigation  into  cotton  condi- 
tions in  the  Southern  States.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  to 
attend  the  Washington  conference  on  May  1.  *  *  *  Exports  to 
China  have  been  overdone,  but  China  has  shown  signs  of  life  during 
February. 


SiAM  was  a  cotton-producing  country  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago;  but  it  produces  less  now  than  formerly,  and  only  for  home 
consumption.  In  the  same  way  sugar  was  formerly  the  most  promis- 
ing crop,  but  now  none  is  exported.  Siam  may  be  again  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  those  industries. 
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THE  TARIFF. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHEDULES. 

REPUBLIC  OF  BRAZIL. 

PROPOSITION   TO   INCREASE   EXPORT  TAX   ON   COFFEE. 

Acting  upon  requests  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  b}^  importers  for  information  regarding  proposed  increase 
in  the  export  tax  on  coffee  imposed  by  Brazil,  inquiry  was  made 
through  the  Department  of  State  relative  to  the  matter.  Advices 
received  from  Petropolis  indicated  that  the  scheme  for  valorization 
would  not  succeed,  as  there  was?  a  division  among  the  States  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  adopting  it.  The  movement  did  not  seem  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Government.  Under  the  budget 
law  of  December  30,  1905,  the  President  of  Brazil  is  given  authority 
to  enter  into  agreement  with  the  coffee-producing  States  in  order  to 
regulate  the  trade  in  that  commodity,  promote  its  valorization,  organ- 
ize and  maintain  a  regular  and  permanent  service  of  coffee  propaganda, 
the  object  being  to  augment  consumption.  It  is  further  provided  in 
the  budget  law  that: 

The  Federal  Government  mav  indorse  the  credit  operations  which, 
for  the  above  end,  may  be  made  b}'  the  States  interested  so  long  as 
the  following  conditions  are  observed: 

a.  The  States  will  secure  to  the  Union  a  guaranty  in  gold  sufficient 
for  the  service  of  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  amortization  of  the 
loan; 

b.  This  guaranty  will  be  extensive  over  all  the  term  of  the  loan 
and  will  not  be  dependent  on  yearly  taxes  rev^okable  from  one  year  to 
another  by  the  State  legislatures; 

c.  The  product  of  the  loan  must  only  J)e  applied  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum price  for  coffee  for  export,  and  must  not  be  employed  in  loans 
of  any  sort  or  advances  to  planters,  commissaries,  exporters,  or  to 
anyone  whomsoever,  nor  used  by  the  States  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  authorized; 

d.  The  amount  of  the  loan  shall  be  def>osited  in  the  National  Treas- 
ury or  its  fiscal  delegacies  and  handed  over  as  reauired,  and  when- 
ever the  operations  are  liquidated  their  net  product  shall  not  be 
redeposited; 

e.  All  profits  realized  in  the  operations  of  valorization  shall  be 
applied  to  the  amortization  of  the  loan. 

AN   AGREEMENT   REPORTED. 

Subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the  foregoing  from  the  American 
legation,  Consul-General  Seeger,  of  Rio  de  fJaneiro,  forwarded  state- 
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ments,  which  appeared  in  the  Brazilian  Keview,  to  the  effect  that  the 

S residents  of  Sao  Panlo,  Rio,  and  Minas,  the  three  principal  coffee 
tates,  have  signed  the  coffee-valorization  plan,  by  which  a  surtax  of  58 
cents  gold  per  bag  will  be  imposed  on  coffee  exports.  A  foreign  loan 
of  $73,000,000,  at  6  per  cent,  is  to  be  secured  for  the  coffee  planters  to 
counteract  their  losses  through  the  recent  rise  in  Brazilian  exchange. 
The  surtax  of  58  cents  per  bag,  it  is  estimated,  will  pa}^  the  interest  on 
the  big  loan  and  leave  a  surplus  revenue  of  $2,695,500  for  expenses  and 
propaganda.  The  agreement  will  come  into  force  as  soon  as  approved 
by  the  President  of  Brazil. 

CUSTOMS  RATES   REESTABLISHED. 

Mr.  Richardson,  charg^  d'affaires  at  Petropolis,  reports  that  the 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  allowed  under  the  former  tariff  law  of  Brazil 
has  been  reestablished  on  the  following  imports  from  the  United  States: 
Manufactures  of  rubber,  dyes,  varnishes,  clocks,  condensed  milk,  wind- 
mills, air  motors,  electric  machinery,  firearms,  carriages  and  buggies, 
drugs  and  dniggist  supplies,  glassware  (the  fair  grades),  hardware, 
launches,  yachts,  dredges,  lubricating  oils,  medicmal  preparations, 
paper  and  manufactures  thereof,  pianos,  railroad  material,  scales,  sur- 
gical instruments  and  appliances,  toilet  soap,  typewriters,  preserved 
fruits,  Portland  cement,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  apples,  ready- 
made  men's  clothes,  suitings,  etc. ,  and  cutlery. 

COLOMBIA. 
ADDITIONAL   DUTY   ON   FLOUR. 

Minister  Barrett  reports,  under  date  of  February  7,  1906,  that  the 
Colombian  Government,  by  an  order  of  which  no  previous  notice  was 
given,  has  placed  an  additional  import  duty  of  8  cents  gold  per  kilo- 
gram on  foreign  flour.  Heretofore  the  duty  has  been  8  cents  with  70 
per  cent  added,  or  an  equivalent  of  $0,136  per  kilogram.  The  new 
arrangement  makes  the  total  duty  approximately  21i  cents  a  kilogram, 
or  nearly  11  cents  per  pound.  This  tariff,  the  minister  states,  is  almost 
prohibitive  and  is  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  flour  from 
the  United  States. 

In  a  later  report,  dated  February  13,  Mr.  Barrett  recurs  to  the 
decree  and  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  additional  duty 
is  imposed  only  on  foreign  flour  leaving  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  effect 
is  practically  the  same  as  if  it  were  imposed  on  foreign  flour  entering 
those  ports,  because  the  amount  consumed  in  Barranquilla,  Cartagena, 
and  otner  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  ver}'  small  compared  to  the 
total  used  m  the  whole  country. 

BOLIVIA. 
REVISION   OF   EXPORT   DUTTES. 

Minister  Sorsby,  in  a  report  to  the  State  Department  from  Bolivia, 
says  that  the  Bolivian  Congress  passed  on  December  29  last  the  follow- 
ing law,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  ExeQutiye  and  is  now  in 
operation:  rr^r^n]o 
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"Article  I.  From  January  1,  1906,  duties  of  exportation  on  tin 
metals  and  minerals  will  be  collected  in  conformity  with  the  following 
tariff: 

For  harrilla  (concentrates), 

(A  boliviano  is  a  silver  coin  worth  46i  cents  in  January. ) 

Bolivianoe. 

If  the  market  quotation  for  straights  is  less  than  100  liters  per  quintal 0. 90 

From  100  to  no 1.00 

From  110  to  120 1.15 

From  120  to  130 1.30 

From  130  to  140 1. 45 

From  140  to  150 1.60 

From  150  to  160 1.  75 

From  160  to  170 2.00 

From  170  to  180 2.25 

From  180  to  190 2. 60 

From  190  to  200 3. 00 

From  200  and  above 3. 60 

Fbr  bars. 

If  the  maAet  quotation  for  straights  is  less  than  100  liters  per  (juintal 1 .  50 

From  100  to  110 1.60 

From  110  to  120 1.  75 

From  120  to  130 1. 90 

From  130  to  140 2.10 

From  140  to  150 2. 30 

From  150  to  160 2. 50 

From  160  to  170 2.80 

From  170  to  180 3. 10 

From  180  to  190 3.40 

From  190  to  200 3.80 

From  200  and  above 4. 20 

"Art.  II.  The  minister  of  hacienda  will  revise  and  fix  the  duty  to  be 
collected  on  tin  barrilla  and  bars  according  to  the  market  quotations 
(in  Europe)  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  foregoing  tariff,  which 
shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  for  fifteen  days,  regardless  of  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  market  value  of  tin. 

"Art.  III.  The  companies  which  exploit  tin  mines  are  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  the  3  per  cent  upon  their  net  earnings. 

"Art.  IV.  From  January  1, 1906,  there  shall  be  collected  on  bismuth 
the  following  duties  of  exportation: 

BoliTianos. 

On  lingotes  or  bare,  ner  quintal 10 

On  mineral  or  barrilla,  per  quintal 8 

"Art.  V.  The  export  of  coined  gold  money  shall  no  longer  be  free, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  an  export  duty  of  3  per  cent. 

"Art.  VI.  The  P^xecutive  shall  establish  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  execution  of  the  present  law."* 

With  reference  to  Article  III,  the  minister  says  that  former  I  v  there 
was  a  Government  tax  of  3  per  cent  upon  the  net  income  of  all  com- 
panies operating  in  Bolivia  and  from  which  the  (lovernment  claims 
that  it  received  nothing,  because  in  many  instances  by  the  avoidance 
by  the  companies,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  foregoing  tariff  will  only 
give  in  taxes  to  the  (lOvernment  what  would  have  been  given  haq 
proper  accountings  been  made  or  were  possible  of  verification, 
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ITALY. 
REGULATIONS   FOR  CERTIFYING  INVOICES. 

Through  the  Italian  Embassy  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  at  Rome 
advises  the  Department  of  State  that,  while  there  is  no  change  in  the 
former  regulations  concerning  the  issuance  and  authentication  of  the 
certificates  of  origin  that  have  been  heretofore  required  for  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  goods  to  the  benefits  of  the  conventional  tariff  on  their 
importation  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  requirement  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  origin  to  be  produced  upon  entry  has  been  extended  to  other 
merchandise. 

The  merchandise  for  which  certificates  of  origin  are  required  are 
silks,  wine  in  casks  and  bottles,  cognac,  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine, 
compounded  medicine  (exclusive  of  proprietary  medicines  in  original 
packages  and  wrappers  bearing  the  name  and  residence  of  the  maker), 
velveteens,  utensils,  and  other  manufactures  of  common  wood  in  the 
rough,  prunes,  beans,  peas,  mushrooms  and  asparagus  in  vinegar, 
salt,  and  oil,  salted  fish  (sardines  and  anchovies,  inclusive  of  '''salacchini- 
boiane,  scoranze,  mackerel,  lanzarole,  angusigole,  aride,"  bobi,  and 
suri);  fish,  pickled  and  in  oil  (exclusive  of  tunnv),  cheese  when  im- 
ported by  sea,  manufactures  of  horn  and  bone  (exclusive  of  combs 
and  hair  pins),  musical  instruments  (exclusive  of  organs,  pianos,  and 
harmoniums),  fans. 

In  regard  to  silk  fabrics,  the  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  origin 
does  not  apply  to  mixed  goods  in  which  there  is  not  more  than  50  per 
cent  or  less  than  12  per  cent  of  silk  and  silk  waste  nor  to  mixed  linen, 
cotton,  or  woolen  trimmings  with  less  than  12  per  cent  of  silk  in  the 
visible  part. 

Beginning  with  January  1,  1907,  the  importation  of  medicines  and 
compound  medicines  will  not  be  permitted  if  they  are  not  previously 
approved  by  the  superior  board  of  health,  according  to  article  1  of  the 
preliminary  dispositions  of  the  Italian  tariff. 

MERCHANDISE   REQUIRING   CERTIFICATE  OF   ORIGIN. 

Following  the  rupture  of  the  conventional  commercial  relations 
between  Italy  and  Spain  the  following  merchandise  are  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  those  which  require  the  certificate  of  origin  when  exported 
from  this  country  to  Italy  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  the  conven- 
tional rates  of  duty: 

Silk  manufactures:  Silk  piece  goods  containing  not  less  than  12  per 
cent  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  silk  and  schappe;  mixed  linen, 
cotton,  and  woolen  braids  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  of  silk  in  the 
exterior  side  do  not  need  any  certificate. 

Wines;  olive  oil;  oil  of  turpentine;  compound  medjicines  (patent 
medicines  in  packages  with  the  indication  of  the  owner  and  his  resi- 
dence are  excepted);  cotton  velvets;  wood  manufactures  made  with 
ordinary  raw  woods;  dry  prunes;  beans;  pease;  mushroomj^nd  aspara- 
gus preserved  in  vinegar,  in  salt,  and  m  oil;  salted  fish;  saraines, 
anchovies,  etc.  (except  cod  and  stockfish);  preserved  fish  in  oil  and 
vinegar  (tunny  fish  excluded);  cheese  (when  shipped  by  sea);  horns 
and  bones  manufactures  (combs  and  hairpins  excluded);  musical  instru- 
ments (organs,  pianos,  and  harmonium  excluded);  fans;  brandy. 
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RUSSIA. 
NEW   DUTIES  ON   HORTICULTURAL  AND  OTHER   PRODUCTS. 

Ambassador  Meyer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  advises  that  the  tariff  rates 
imposed  by  Russia  on  fruits  imported  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  were  changed  on  March  1,  when  the  new  tariff  law 
took  effect.  There  may  be  modifications  by  treaty  with  such  countries 
as  enjoy  the  ''most-favored-nation  clause."     Mr.  Meyer  continues: 

The  only  new  commercial  agreement  ratified  up  to  date  is  one  with 
Germany,  which  does  not  provide  for  any  special  customs  duty  on 
fruit.     The  new  import  duties  are  as  follows: 

Fruits  and  berries:  (1)  Fresh,  salted,  steeped,  and  others  of  every 
kind,  not  specifically  named,  $2.54  per  100  pounds,  gross  weight;  (2) 
oranges,  lemons,  and  bitter  oranges,  fresh,  $2.25  per  100  pounds, 

fross;  (3)  rinds  of  lemons,  omnges,  and  bitter  oranges,  drieJi  or  in 
rine,  $1.60  per  100  pounds,  gross;  (4)  grapes,  fresh,  $5.13. 
Dried  fruits  and  berries  of  all  kinds,  such  as  prunes,  figs,  dates, 
raisins,  currants,  etc.,  not  sweetened,  $5.77  per  100  pounds.  Driea 
fruits  imported  in  small  receptacles,  which  oecome  the  property  of 
the  consumer,  pay  duty  on  weight,  including  that  of  such  receptacles. 
Confectionery — conserved  fruits  and  berries:  (1)  Bonbons,  jams, 
fruit  cakes,  jelly,  fruit  T)owder  and  tablets  with  sugar,  fruits  in  liquors, 
rum,  or  cognac,  chocolate  or  ground  cocoa,  with  or  without  sugar, 
$21.39  per  100  pounds,  gross  weight;  (2)  fruit  and  berr^  marmalade 
without  sugar,  loukoum  bonbons,  fruits  and  berries  in  juice,  and  fruit 
sirups  of  all  kinds  (a)  imported  in  hermetically  closed  receptacles, 
$21.39  per  100  pounds,  gross  weight;  (b)  imported  in  receptacles  not 
hermetic^ally  closed,  $7.13.  Fruits  and  berries  in  juice,  and  fruit  iuice, 
not  hermetically  closed  and  mixed  with  alcohol,  pay  an  additional  sur- 
tax of  10.3  cents  per  degree  of  alcohol.  (3)  Gingerbread,  pastry, 
condensed  milk  and  milk  powder,  with  or  without  sugar,  bread  wafers 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  $13.55  per  100  pounds,  gross. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  new  Austrian  tariff  increases  the  import  duties  on  automobiles 
and  parts,  writes  Consul-General  Rublee,  of  Vienna.  On  machines 
weighing  880  pounds  the  rate  is  $13.84  per  100  pounds,  with  a  grad- 
ual decrease  for  heavier  autos,  those  weighing  over  7,000  pounds  being 
charged  $5.54  per  100  pounds.  Separate  motoi-s  weighing  110  pounds 
are  cnarged  $13.84  per  100  pounds,  with  a  graduated  decrease  to  $5.54 

Ser  100  for  motors  weighing  880  pounds.     Rubber  tires,  etc.,  are 
utiable  at  $13.84  per  100  pounds  (an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent) 
in  the  new  tariff,  which  goes  into  effect  on  March  1. 


The  Portuguese  Government  has  authorized  until  July  31  the 
importation  of  70,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  under  a  tariff  rate  of  $1.04 
per  100  pounds. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 
EXTENSION  OF  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

KOREA. 

NEW  LINES  BISECTING   THE   EMPIRE — AMERICAN  MATERIALS  AND 
METHODS  IN   FAVOR. 

One  of  the  great  factors  in  opening  up  Korea  to  trade  is  the  build- 
ing of  a  system  of  railroads  through  the  hermit  nation  by  the  Japanese. 
Vice-Consul-General  Straight,  of  Seoul,  supplies  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  these,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condetisation: 

The  Seoul- Wiju  Railroad  was  opened  to  the  public  for  general  traflSc 
on  December  1, 1905.  With  a  few  breaks  at  the  larger  streams,  trains 
were  running  through  from  New  Wiju,  the  northern,  to  Yongsan,  the 
southern,  terminus  as  early  as  April.  The  Japanese,  in  thirteen  months, 
had  constructed  310  miles  of  railway.  Immediately  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  they  had  commenced  their  work,  using  for  some  distance 
the  embankments  and  culverts  which  the  Franco- Korean  Company, 
after  several  years  of  sporadic  effort,  had  constructed  near  Seoul. 

RAILWAY  CENTER  IN   SUBURB  OF  CAPITAL. 

Yongsan,  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Han,  2  miles 
southwest  of  Seoul,  is  the  future  railway  center  of  Korea,  and  here 
166  acres  have  been  set  aside  as  a  railroad  reservation.  The  line  for 
Wiju  and  the  new  road  to  Gensan,  the  principal  port  on  the  east  coast, 
starts  from  Yongsan,  while  the  Seoul-Fusan  and  the  Seoul-Chemulpo 
roads  join  with  the  above  for  through  connection  with  any  of  the 
termini,  the  trains  of  all  four  running  to  the  capital  on  common  tracks. 
Strategically  this  place  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  military  author- 
ities have  condemned  a  large  area  in  addition  to  that  occupied  by  the 
railroad,  which  they  will  use  for  part  of  their  army  of  occupation. 

It  is  hoped  to  run  a  broad-gauge  road  over  the  route  followed  by 
the  military  line  from  Antung  to  Fengwhangcbeng  and  beyond,  and 
to  bridge  the  Yalu  at  a  point  above  that  place.  With  tracks  laid  from 
Antung  to  Moukden  the  railway  in  nortnern  Korea  will  become  a  sec- 
tion of  the  great  trunk  route.  From  a  desij'e  to  introduce  foreign 
capital  the  Government  will  probably  either  establish  a  railway  bureau 
for  Manchuria  and  Korea,  or  by  organizing  a  company  strictly  under 
their  control,  as,  for  example,  the  China  Eastern  Railway  Company 
under  the  Russians,  and  put  it  on  a  commercial  basis. 

CONSTRUCTION   OPERATIONS. 

The  military  railroads  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  general 
headquarters  at  Tokyo,  and  Major-General  Yamane,  who  has  been  in 
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charge  of  the  work  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  not  responsible  to 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Korea.  The  expenses  of  rail- 
road construction  have  been  met  by  appropriations  from  the  war  funds, 
the  cost  of  materials  and  the  rolling  stock  purchased  abroad  being  paid 
at  Tokyo,  and  the  expenditures  for  labor  and  materials  purdiased 
locally,  disbursed  by  the  railway  headquarters  at  Chemulpo.  There 
are  2,863  railway  employees,  exclusive  of  contract  laborers,  a  small 
proportion  being  military  men  and  the  great  majority  civilians  from 
the  Japanese  department  of  communications.  The  latter,  for  their 
special  service  in  Korea,  are  granted  40  per  cent  of  their  regular  sal- 
aries as  additional  pay  and  are  fed  and  housed.  Coolies  and  workmen 
sent  from  the  Imperial  railway  bureau  receive  60  per  cent  more  than 
their  ordinary  pay  and  are  given  board  and  lodging.  The  officials  are 
quartered  in  the  station  buildings,  which  are  well  constructed  of  wood, 
the  coolies  in  iron-roofed  barracks  with  white,  plastered  walls.  The 
quarters  are  uniformly  clean  and  well  kept.  A  number  of  Koreans 
are  employed  as  assistants  in  the  stations  and  as  interpreters,  and  a 
school  has  been  established  at  Chemulpo  to  instruct  the  more  promis- 
ing in  the  rudiments  of  railroading. 

The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  date  is  roughl}-  estimated  at  $15,000,000, 
and  it  is  said  that  an  additional  $10,000,000  and  four  years'  work  will 
be  required  to  put  the  line  into  final  shape.  The  tracks  follow  the  old 
Peking  road,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  stretch  in  Wanghaido, 
runs  near  the  coast  from  Seoul  to  the  Yalu,  through  a  country  gener- 
ally flat.  Where  there  is  at  present  only  one  tunnel  557  feet  long  tliere 
will  eventually  be  eighteen,  with  a  total  length  of  18,860  feet. 

AMERICAN    RAILROAD   MATERIAL   USED. 

The  standard  gauge,  4  feet  8i  inches,  has  been  used  for  the  Seoul- 
Wiju  and  Seoul-Gensan  as  for  other  railroads  in  Korea,  and  this  fact 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  general  introduction  of  American 
methods  and  materials  where  once  a  footing  has  been  secured.  The 
American  Trading  Compan}^  building  the  tirst  railway  in  Korea  in 
1897-1899  used  the  American  gauge,  American  engines,  and  American 
cars  and  materials  throughout.  Trie  Japanese  bought  out  the  original 
concessionaires  and,  to  insure  uniformity,  built  on  the  same  Vines.  Of 
the  60-pound  rails  used,  some  came  from  Krupp,  but  principally  from 
the  Carnegie  works.  The  ties  came  largely  from  America  and  the 
spikes  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  bridges  are  at  present  mostly  of  wood  and  built  on  piles.  Their 
total  length  is  44,800  feet,  the  longest  being  2,785  feet.  In  the  tem- 
porary structures  the  longest  span  is  70  feet,  which  will  be  extended 
to  200  when  the  final  piers  are  completed.  The  construction  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult  on  account  of  the  shifting  bottoms,  the  swift  cur- 
rents, the  frozen  streams  in  winter,  the  ice  floes  in  spring,  and  the 
summer  floods.-  The  greatest  obstacles  were  encountered  near  Anju, 
where  two  rivers— the  Chingchong  and  the  Tair3^ong — meet.  The  plan 
to  cross  the  river  below  the  juncture  of  the  two  proved  impracticable 
and  necessitated  the  bridging  of  both  at  a  point  4  miles  above  the  place 
originally  selected.  Bridge  materials  are  largely  American— from  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company— although  the  Cleveland  Bridge  Company, 
of  England,  furnished  a  certain  number  of  plates  and  girders,  and  the 
Osaka  Steel  Company  also  supplied  a  small  proportion,  using,  however, 
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material  furnished  by  Carnegie.  Bricks  for  lining  the  tunnels,  build- 
ing culverts  to  replace  the  present  wooden  structures,  bridge  piers, 
and  facings  are  based  at  four  points  along  the  line. 


STATIONS  AND  TRAINS. 

There  are  58  stations  between  Seoul  and  New  Wiju,  which  is  oppo- 
site Antung  and  12  miles  downstream  from  the  old  Korean  city  oi  the 
same  name.  The  largest  is  Songdo,  the  second  city  of  Korea,  and  the 
center  of  the  ginseng  industry.  Whangju,  the  old  capital  of  Whang- 
haido;  Pin^ang,  the  great  distributing  center  of  north  Korea  on  the 
Taidong  River;  Anju,  and  Tyongju  are  located  near  the  railroad. 

The  trains  of  two  or  three  cars  each  are  generally  crowded  with 
Koreans  and  Japanese.  Large  numbers  of  the  latter,  small  merchants 
and  laborers,  are  constantly  passing  to  and  from  the  north.  They  are 
herded  into  box  cars  or  squat  on  the  piles  of  freight — bath  tubs,  safes, 
car  wheels,  and  other  articles,  nearly  all  of  them  destined  for  use  by 
the  railroad  or  for  its  employees.  At  present  there  are  only  two  through 
trains  a  day  between  Pingyang  and  Seoul  and  Pinyang  and  Wiju,  one 
north  and  the  other  south  bound.  Both  runs  require  about  twelve 
hours,  averaging  15  miles  an  hour,  including  the  stops,  which  are  not 
overlong,  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  run  six 
through  trains  a  day.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  49  50-ton  Baldwin 
locomotives,  with  24-inch  stroke  and  16-inch  cylinder;  316  (22-ton) 
freight  cars,  200  of  which  were  captured  at  Port  Arthur  and  which  have 
been  refitted  to  suit  the  standard  gauge,  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  wheels  from  five  different  American  firms,  the  rest  of  the  cars  coming 
from  the  United  States,  together  with  58  passenger  coaches,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  each. 

SOURCES   OF  FUEL  SUPPLY. 

Coal  has  hitherto  been  imported  from  Japan,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pingyang  may  be  developed.  One 
area  now  controlled  by  the  Korean  household  department  contains  a 
semianthracite  deposit  which,  although  it  crumbles  a  short  time  after 
it  is  mined,  when  made  up  in  briquettes  is  considered  suitable  for 
steaming  by  using  a  forced  draft.  The  mines  are  easily  accessible  near 
the  Taidong  River.  A  bituminous-coal  area  is  also  reported  near 
Wiju.  Freight  charges  are  made  at  the  rate  of  5  sen  per  ton  per  mile 
for  goods  shipped  under  'Honnage  standard,"  and  one-half  sen  per  par- 
cel per  mile  under  the  ''parcels  standard." 

STEAMSHIP  COMPETITION. 

Water  carriage  to  Chinnampo  and  Pingyang,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
cheap  and  convenient.  The  trip  from  Chemulpo  to  the  former  port 
requires  eighteen  hours,  the  run  up  the  river  to  Pingyang  taking  eight 
more  hours.  The  rates  to  Chinnampo  range  from  $1.75  for  steerage 
to  $7  for  first-class  and  40  cents  to  $1.25  more  to  Pingyang. 

The  advantage  of  sending  cargo  by  water  is  apparent,  as  the  rates 
from  Chemulpo  to  Pingyang  by  steamer  are  about  $3.60  per  ton,  while 
from  Seoul  ti)  Pingyang  by  rail  the  cost  is  $4.07.  It  was  expected 
that  the  railroad  might  be  largely  used  during  the  winter,  but  it  is  now 
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announced  that  the  principal  steamship  lines  will  keep  the  port  of 
Chinnampo  open  by  means  of  ice  breakers.  Until  the  road  from  that 
port  to  Rngyang  is  completed,  however,  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  ^rne  by  rail  from  Seoul,  which  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  carried  by  ponies  to  that  city  and  the  interior. 

GERMANY. 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS  GIVEN   FAVORED  RATES. 

Consul  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  suggests  that  American  manufacturers 
hardly  realize  the  unusual  facilities  offered  German  exportei's  in  the 
way  of  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  for  goods  billed  to  foreign 
countries.     He  writes: 

This  comes  into  notice  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  merchandise 
that  can  be  easily  handled.  Nowhere  is  it  of  greater  advantage  than 
to  the  lace  manufacturers  of  this  inland  district,  who  are  enabled 
within  comparatively  a  few  hours  to  ship  from  their  factories  to  the 
docks.  It  was  found  in  the  past  that  failure  to  connect  with  a  certain 
steiimer  often  made  a  vast  difference  to  the  large  wholesale  importers 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  years  ago  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment for  the  German  exporter  was  effected  with  the  railroads  leading 
from  the  farthest  manufacturing  towns  to  the  seaboard.  Although 
nearly  all  of  the  German  steamers  are  used,  the  Plauen  exporters 
favor  the  express  liners  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  so  that  their  goods 
can  be  in  the  New  York  custom-house  within  ten  days  after  leaving 
Plauen.  The  rate  for  this  quick  tmnsportation  to  the  German  ports, 
instead  of  being  more  than  the  usual  express  charge,  is  even  less  than 
by  slow  freight,  and  applies  solely  to  merchandise  exported  to  trans- 
oceanic countries.  The  exporter  has  every  opportunity  to  forward 
his  products  with  celerity,  and  is  greatl>'  aided  m  his  export  ti-ade  by 
the  milroad  managers.  The  usual  method  is  to  attach  a  special  car  to 
the  latest  available  fast  train,  so  that  an  exporter's  case  of  lace  reaches 
the  steamer  almost  as  promptly  as  do  the  mails. 

The  rates  from  Plauen  to  Bremen  for  export  express  are  only  38 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  a  distance  of  315  miles,  and  to  Hamburg  37 
cents  per  100  for  300  miles.  If  the  goods  are  not  for  export,  the  usual 
rate  for  express,  taking  a  longer  time,  would  cost  nearly  three  times 
as  much.  The  matter  of  export  reduction  is  carefully  systematized 
and  full  details  must  be  given  at  the  railways,  including  the  country 
whither  the  merchandise  is  to  be  exported.  Penalties  are  levied  if  this 
exceptional  rate  is  used  for  holding  goods  for  transshipment  at  one  of 
the  seaports  to  another  point  inland  or  by  land  across  the  frontier. 
If  the  declaration  does  not  clearly  state  on  the  case  "For  export  over 
sea  and  to  foreign  countries,"  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  trans- 
portation rate  will  not  be  allowed,  even  when  the  merchandise  is 
actually  to  be  shipped  abroad. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  is  a  very  marked  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  state  railroads,  a  decided  boon  to  the  individual 
manufacturer,  and  a  stimulating  benefit  to  the  whole  German  export 
trade. 
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TURKEY. 
GERMAN   CONTROL — VALUABLE   CONCESSION. 

The  Belgian  shares  in  the  Constantinople-Bagdad  railway  have  been 
sold  to  a  group  of  Germans,  reports  Consul-General  Dickinson,  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  constitutes  a  controlling  interest  in  the  line,  which 
now  operates  between  Adana  and  the  seaport  of  Mersina,  a  distance  of 
42  miles.  The  Germans  intend  to  extend  it.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  also  granted  concessions  to  German  companies  to  establish  electric- 
lighting  plants  in  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and  it  is  also  reported  that 
trolley-lino  franchises  have  been  conceded  to  build  electric  tramways 
in  Damascus,  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  to  Salt  and  Amman, 
in  order  to  connect  with  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  which  is  now  being  built 
between  Damascus  and  Mecca.     For  the  Damascus  electric  power  it  is 

Eroposed  to  utilize  the  river  Abana,  of  ancient  history,  now  called  the 
iarada,  which  reaches  Damascus  over  a  rocky,  precipitous  course. 
Beirut  citizens  have  also  organized  an  electric-lignt  and  trolly  com- 
pany and  are  seeking  a  franchise. 

COLOMBIA. 
AMERICANS  SECURE   CONTRACTS  TO  BUILD  NEW  LINES. 

Minister  Barrett,  at  Bogota,  reports  an  important  railroad  conces- 
sion granted  by  the  Colombian  Government  to  Americans,  the  con- 
struction of  which,  he  states,  will  have  more  influence  on  the  upbuilding 
of  that  country  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  begun.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's letter  reads: 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  issued  to  Alfred  Bishop  Mason, 
of  New  York,  and  Edward  H.  Mason,  of  Chicago,  a  most  important 
concession,  covering  a  railroad  from  Buenaventura,  the  principal  port 
on  the  Pacific,  to  Palmira,  in  the  rich  State  of  Cauca,  and,  at  tneir 
option,  another  railroad  from  Palmira  to  Bogota  or  to  the  Magdalena 
River.  The  Buenaventura  Palmira  line  is  about  110  miles  long.  Its 
precise  location  for  the  eastern  65  miles  has  not  been  determined,  but 
12  miles  (Buenaventura  to  Cordova)  are  in  operation.  Eighteen  miles 
more  (Cordova  to  a  point  near  Delhna)  have  been  constructed,  but  can 
not  be  operated  now  on  account  of  Iosh  of  bridges  by  floods,  etc. 

TERMS  OF   AGREEMENT. 

The  Messrs.  Mason  agree  to  put  the  30  miles  in  good  repair,  to  finish 
the  road  to  Palmira  by  December  1,  1910,  to  surveys  within  twenty 
months  the  Palmira-Bogota  (or  Pahnira-Magdalena  River)  route,  and 
to  decide  within  three  months  thereafter  whether  they  will  build  this 
last  line  on  the  tenns  offered  by  the  Government. 

The  Colombian  Government  agrees  to  pay  them  on  the  15th  of  each 
month,  beginning  February  15,  1906,  half  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Pacific  cuntom-houses  for  the  preceding  month,  until  they  have 
received  about  $5,400,000  gold.  If  the  funds  in  their  hands  exceed 
at  any  time  by  more  than  $100,000  gold  the  value  of  the  work  done, 
then  the  payments  to  them  are  to  be  suspended  until  the  net  advance 
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falls  below  $100,000.  As  each  kilometer  is  constructed  the  masons 
become  entitled  to  a  sum  varying  from  $38,000  and  $40,000  to  $65,333 
gold,  according  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  kilometer.  If  the 
half  of  the  Pacific  custom-house  receipts  fall  short  of  meeting  any 

Jayment,  the  Government  pays  them  8  per  cent  interast  on  the  balance 
ue.  Pending  construction,  half  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  go  to 
them  and  half  is  paid  them  on  construction  accx)unt.  When  the  whole 
$5,400,000  has  been  paid  them,  they  are  to  operate  the  road  for  fifty 
years  more,  paying  the  Government  half  the  net  proceeds.  At  the  end 
of  these  fifty  years  the  road  becomes  the  property  of  the  Government. 
The  preceding  paragraphs  refer  entirely  to  the  Buenaventura-Palmira 
Railroad.  On  the  Palmira-Bogota  line,  the  Government  guarantees  to 
the  Masons  net  earnings  from  traffic  of  $4,480  gold  per  mile  per 
annum,  until  the  traffic,  not  governmental,  has  paid  this  for  nve 
consecutive  years. 

*  COSTA  RICA. 
PROGRESS  IN   CONSTRUCTION. 

Vice-Consul  Caldwell,  of  San  Jos6,  writes  that  work  has  commenced 
on  the  Costa  Rican  railroad  extension.     He  says: 

The  Government  arranged  with  the  Banco  Anglo-Costa  Ricense  for  a 
loan  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  authorized  for  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Work  is  progressing  on  the  main  line  exten- 
sion from  Santo  Domingo  de  San  Mateo  to  Esparta;  also  on  the  branch 
which  will  connect  the  town  of  Alajuela  with  the  main  line.  A  large 
amount  of  rails  and  material  has  been  ordered  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  chief  engineer,  Don  Luis  Matamoros,  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  purchase  two  new  locomotives. 


TRAMWAYS. 

TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  SYSTEMS. 

EXPERIMENTAL  LINE   IN  (iERMANY — METHOD  OF  PROPULSION — SUCCESS- 
FUL  OPERATION   IN    FRANCE. 

Consul- General  Thaekara,  of  Berlin,  develops  the  trackless  trolley 
systems  in  use  in  Germany,  in  response  to  a  request  for  information 
from  Detroit.     Mr.  Thaekara  writes: 

At  Eberswalde  in  1901  there  was  an  experimental  trackleas  trolley 
system  installed  by  a  Berlin  engineer,  Joh.  Brandt,  for  the  '*Com- 
pagnie  de  Traction  par  Trolley  Automoteur,"  but  after  having  been 
in  operation  a  little  over  five  months  it  was  withdrawn.  This  French 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $886,(X)0,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  patents  of  the  Lombard-Guerin  system.  Having  sold 
its  patents,  it  is  now  in  course  of  liquidation. 

The  length  of  the  P^berswalde  line  was  1  kilometer  (3,280  feet),  run- 
ning from  the  railroad  station  to  the  center  of  the  town.  For  about 
one-half  the  distance  the  road  is  level  and  the  other  half  an  almost  uni- 
form grade  of  3  per  cent.     The  roadbed  is  partly  paved  with  stone 
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blocks  and  partly  macadamized.  The  electric  power,  a  continuous 
current  of  from  500  to  550  volts  tension, was  transmitted  on  a  double  line 
of  parallel  copper  wires  0.315  inch  in  diameter,  11.8  inches  apart,  upon 
which  the  traveling  trolley  ran.  The  latter  was  eauipped  with  a  three- 
phased  motor,  which  was  so  adjusted  that  the  trolley  always  kept  at  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  the  car.  The  current  was  received  by  the 
wheels  of  the  overhead  trolley  and  transmitted  by  a  flexible  cable 
inclosing  six  isolated  wires — three  for  the  three-phased  motor  of  the 
trolley,  two  for  the  motors  of  the  car,  and  one  for  operating  an  elec- 
tro-magnetic brake  to  check  the  trolley  in  case  of  necessity,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  car  stopped  on  a  grade.  The  average  consumption 
of  current  at  the  centi'al  station  was  660  watt-hours  per  kilometer 
(3,280  feet)  per  omnibus.  The  weight  of  the  omnibus  was  3,400  kilo- 
grams (7,496  pounds);  consumption  per  ton  (2,204.6  pounds)  per  kilo- 
meter, 153  watt-hours;  and  maximum  speed  per  hour,  14  kilometers 
(8.7  miles). 

METHOD   OF   PROPULSION. 

The  flexible  cable  by  which  the  current  is  transmitted  to  the  motors 
was  connected  to  an  upright  or  perch  on  the  top  of  the  car  by  means 
of  a  movable  sleeve.  The  tension  of  the  cable  was  secured  by  the 
forward  motion  of  the  trolley,  but  in  order  to  obtain  greater  elastic- 
ity, there  was  a  loop  of  4  meters  (13.1  feet)  put  in  the  cable,  which  was 
elongated  or  shortened  by  means  of  a  spring  and  counterweight,  the 
latter  working  up  and  down  the  perch  on  top  of  the  car.  Direction 
was  given  to  the  car  by  means  of  a  handwheel  steering  apparatus, 
acting  on  the  two  front  wheels  of  tlie  car,  which  were  pivoted. 

An  electric  motor  of  8  horsepower  was  attached  to  each  of  the  rear 
wheels.  The  two  motors,  however,  were  capable  of  producing  25 
horsepower  for  a  short  time,  which  was  all  the  power  necessar}^  to 
start  the  omnibus.  Power  transmission  was  b}^  means  of  chains  and 
cogs.  Each  car  was  equipped  with  change-of-speed  and  reversinjsf 
levers.  The  tires  used  were  made  of  steel.  The  omnibus  was  con- 
structed to  carry  18  passengers  seated,  although,  if  the  municipal  regu- 
lations would  permit  crowding,  there  was  enough  space  for  double 
that  number. 

COST   OF  THE   NEW   SYSTEM. 

The  costs  of  the  installation  of  the  Eberswalde  line,  owing  to  unusual 
conditions,  were  exceptionally  high  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  cri- 
terion. The  estimated  cost  of  an  automobile  trolley  hne  of  3.1  miles 
in  length  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  as  follows:  Electric  line, 
19,650;  two  cars,  *6,948;  car  depot,  $2,702;  total,  $19,300. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  operating  the  above-mentioned  line  on 
the  basis  of  30,000  car  kilometers  annually,  the  cost  of  current  fur- 
nished by  the  central  station  being  4.82i  cents  per  kilowatt,  is  $1,737. 
Counting  upon  receipts  of  $3,088,  or  $617.60  per  kilometer,  the  net 
protit  will  be  $1,351,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested. 

The  rate  charged  was  2.38  cents  per  person.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, the  road  at  Eberswalde  was  in  operation  for  a  little  over  Ave 
months,  when,  owing  to  the  unusual  costs  of  construction  and  of  oper- 
ating and  keeping  the  line  in  repair,  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
pany, although,  as  the  mayor  of  the  town  informed  me.  the  line  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  municipal  authorities.     There^  were, some 
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interruptions  in  the  running  of  the  cars,  but  these  were  due  to  the 
faulty  installation  of  the  temporary  central  power  station  and  not  to 
faults  of  the  system  itself.  Ihere  was  also  some  difficulty  experienced 
with  the  automatic  windlass  for  keeping  a  tension  on  the  flexible  con- 
ductor, causing  the  trolley  to  fly  off  at  times. 

In  conversation  with  an  American  engineer,  a  traction  expert  and 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  cities  like  Detroit, 
he  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  a  petroleum  or  gasoline  motor  omnibus 
would  give  the  most  economical  results. 

AN  INGENIOUS  CARRIAGE — THE  SYSTEM  IN   FAVOR. 

In  this  connection  Consul-General  Thackara  forwarded  a  report  in 
French  of  the  system  that  is  finding  favor  in  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  Among  other  things,  the  report  says  the  failure  to  fur- 
nish automobile  transportation  in  the  past  was  largely  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  transmissible  power.  It  cost  too  much  to  carry  petroleum,  alcohol, 
or  other  energy-producing  fluid.  Then,  again,  even  after  the  over- 
head trolley  proved  a  success,  it  seemed  to  be  limited  to  vehicles  con- 
fined to  a  track.  The  question  was  to  erect  vehicles  that  would  be  free 
of  all  tracks  and  able  to  run  in  and  out,  as  necessity  required,  on  the 
country  roads.  This  need  was  met  by  many  men,  but  notably  by  the 
Lombard-Gerin  sj^stein.  This  works  by  means  of  an  upright  pole  on 
the  vehicle  to  be  moved,  to  which  is  attached  an  automatic  apparatus, 
called  by  its  inventor  a  ''chariot  automoteur."  From  this  wires  extend 
to  the  overhead  wire.  These  are  so  attached  and  arranged  that  they 
work  automatically,  permitting  the  wagon  to  pass  not  only  over  the 
road  but  in  and  out,  so  as  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  country-road  inconven- 
iences. In  other  words,  it  avoids  the  obstacles  that  arise  for  wagons 
confined  to  rails.  This  system,  put  first  in  operation  in  1900  between 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  Vincennes,  is  now  in  successful  operation  on 
several  lines.  It  is  practically  the  system  described  by  Consul-General 
Thackam,  hence  calls  for  separate  details  or  for  illustrations.  No  num- 
ber of  illustrations  would  be  worth  much  to  men  contemplating  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system,  unless  they  were  the  detailed  drawings 
used  by  the  builders  of  the  line.  The  system  certainly  seems  to  have 
in  it  enough  to  commend  it  to  communities  that  are  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  profitable,  comfortable,  and  successful  tramway  transportation. 

The  French  system  is  said  to  be  successful.  The  wagons  work  their 
way  up  hills  of  8  per  cent  grade,  turn  easily  in  short  circuits  and  cover 
long  distances  in  comparatively  short  periods  of  time,  making  8,  9  or 
even  10  miles  an  hour.  It  has  been  found  that  the  consumption  of 
power  is  practically  the  same  as  on  rails;  but  of  course  that  is  in  a 
country  like  France,  where  the  roads  are  remarkably  hard,  smooth, 
free  from  stones,  and  clean.  The  system  certainly  commends  itself  to 
interested  parties.  American  inventors  may  be  able  to  make  much 
more  of  it  once  they  find  out  that  the  system  is  likely  to  find  or  to 
force  itself  into  favor. 

WORKING  DETAILS. 
SUCCESSFULLY   OPERATED   OVER   FOUR  YEARS. 

Consul-General  Mason,  of  Paris,  upon  the  request  of  a  Detroit 
party,  furnishes  information  concerning  the  length,  cost,  and  working 
details  of    the  trackless   troUe}^   automobile   omnibus    line   between 
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Fountainebleau  and  Samois-sur-Seine,  about  80   miles  from   Paris. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  name  of  the  compan}^  is  the  *'  Compagnie  des  Tramways  de  Fon- 
tainebleau,''  a  limited  liability  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $116,800. 
The  length  of  the  trackless  line  is  almost  3  miles.  The  road  is  macad- 
amized, with  no  grade  exceeding  4  per  cent.  The  power  is  funiished 
by  a  continuous  electrical  current  of  500  to  550  volts,  and  the  consump- 
tion per  omnibus  kilometer  is  700  watt  hours,  costing  at  the  rate  of 
$2.16  per  day  of  service,  which  means  a  run  of  50  miles.  The  whole 
daily  working  cost  of  an  omnibus  for  a  day's  service,  including  con- 
ductor, electric  current,  service  at  station,  repairs,  etc.,  is  stated  m  the 
companv^'s  report  to  be  6  cents  per  omnibus  kilometer,  or  $5.05  per 
day.  The  speed  is  8  to  9  miles  per  hour.  Each  omnibus  has  places 
for  24  passengers,  and  the  fare  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  dis- 
tance is  8  cents.     Cost  of  the  omnibus  complete,  $3,281. 

The  line  has  been  in  operation  four  and  a  half  years  and,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  director  of  the  company,  nas  been  satisfactory 
and  successful.  The  particular  type  of  vehicle  used  on  this  line  was 
invented  and  perfoctea  by  Mr.  Lombard-Gerin,  Boulevard  de  Croix- 
Rousse,  at  Lyons,  and  was  technically  described  in  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Ren^  Koechlin,  engineer,  at  the  Second  International  Congress  of 
Automobilism,  held  at  Paris  in  June,  1903.  In  this  report  it  is  stated 
that  the  same  system  is  in  practice  at  Montauban  and  at  Marseille,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  trolly  line  is  about  $1,930  per  kilometer. 

ECONOMY  IN  TRACKS. 
RENEWALS   MADE   AT  COMPARATIVELY   SMALL   EXPENSE. 

Consul  Ilamm,  of  Hull,  sends  the  following  description  of  a  demon- 
stration given  in  Leeds,  England,  of  a  simple  yet  very  useful  inven- 
tion connected  with  the  tmmway  track:  The  present  method  of  making 
tmmrails  is  to  make  them  in  one-piece  lengths.  It  is  only  the  upper  • 
surface  which  receives  any  wear,  and  when  this  is  worn  oiit  the  whole 
rail  and  concrete  bed  have  to  be  torn  up,  and  a  totally  new  equipment 
put  down.  The  invention  separates  the  mil  into  two  parts — separates 
the  wearing  surface  from  the  permanent  girder  support.  It  allows  of 
the  renewal  of  the  wearing  surface  when  necessar}'^  without  pulling"  up 
the  whole  of  the  roadway  or  interfering  at  all  with  the  under  girder, 
which  is  tied  down  to  the  concrete  bed.  Under  this  svstem  the  renew- 
ing of  tmmrails  apparently  becomes  as  easy  as  resoling  a  worn  pair 
of  boots.  The  invention  is  not  in  the  rails,  but  in  the  machine  requisite 
for  combining  the  two  sections  effectivel3\  One  locomotive  carries 
the  three  machines  that  are  necessary,  one  machine  for  rolling  on  the 
upper  rail  and  two  for  cutting  it  off  when  it  is  worn  out.  The  wearing 
portion  of  the  rail  fits  down  over  the  lower  poi*tion,  the  rolling-on 
machine  bending  the  depending  flanges  inwara  so  as  to  grip  the  sup- 
porting mil.  These  depending  flanges  are  converted  into  cold-rolled 
springs,  with  an  inward  grip  so  intense  that  at  a  test  made  by  the 
oheflBeld  Test  Works  the  adhasion  of  the  top  section  to  the  bottom 
section  in  a  length  of  only  1  foot  was  found  to  be  23  tons.  The  cut- 
ting machine  cuts  a  groove  into  one  of  the  depending  flanges  of  the 
rail  to  a  depth  of  one-third  or  half  the  thickness  of  tne  m^tal,  while 
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the  breaking-oflf  machine  applied  to  the  two  flanges  breaks  off  the 

Sartiy  cut  flange,  thereb}'  releasing  the  head  rail.  These  operations 
o  not  in  any  way  injure  or  disturb  the  under  T  section. 
If  each  time  a  renewal  of  the  rails  is  necessary  the  cost  of  taking^ 
up  the  whole  of  the  ti-ack  is  avoided  there  must  be  a  great  saving,  ana 
the  general  manager  of  the  Leeds  tmmwavs  estimates  this  econom}"  at 
53i  per  cent.  Another  great  advs-ntage  claimed  for  the  system  is  that 
the  work  of  renewals  can  be  done  very  speedily  at  night  and  involves 
so  small  an  amount  of  material  on  the  road  that  the  traflSc  is  very  little 
interfered  with. 

STEAMSHIPS. 

BALTIMORE  TO  CARDIFF. 

NEW   LINE   STIMULATING   TRADE  WITH   WALES — ^THE   ENTERPRISE 

ENCOURAGED. 

Consul  Williams,  of  Cardiff,  states  that  the  experience  of  one  mer- 
chant of  that  seaport,  who  handles  imports  from  Baltimore,  goes  to 
show  that  a  large  direct  trade  between  America  and  Wales  can  be 
built  up  with  little  effort.     He  writes: 

Cardiff  is  the  metropolis  of  Wales,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
country's  entire  population  is  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  the  city. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  or  shipping, 
and  the  production  of  food  is  limited.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  import 
great  quantities  of  food,  and  many  countries  share  in  the  trade.  Canada 
has  its  share  during  the  summer  months,  but  its  ports  are  partially 
closed  in  winter,  wTiich  is  the  very  time  when  food  commands  the 
highest  prices  here.  The  prices  of  many  articles  reach  the  high-water 
mark  of  many  American  mining  towns  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  February,  and  March.  The  Lord  Line  of 
steamships  has  established  regular  communication  between  Baltimore, 
which  is  always  an  open  port,  and  Cardiff,  and  their  trade  already 
shows  a  healthy  growth.  In  addition  to  the  food  imports  there  is  a 
demand  for  many  other  American  products,  and  the  consignments  are 
increasing  in  volume.  In  order  to  apprise  American  shippers  of  their 
opportunity  the  principal  imports  from  Baltimore  are  stated  as 
follows: 

Cattle,  sheep,  grain  products,  and  breakfast  foods,  candy,  meats,  lard, 
pease,  hair,  lubricating  oil,  rosin,  rooting  slate,  crushed  oyster  shells, 
tinware,  and  all  classes  of  wood  and  wood  products,  such  as  ash  logs, 
clothesi)inH,  doors,  hubs  and  spokes,  hoops  and  staves,  maple  blocKs, 
oak,  pine,  poplar,  and  walnut.  The  total  tonnage  thus  handled  last 
year  was  25,000  tons,  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  1904.  The  Lord  Line 
IS  represented  at  Cardiff  by  the  old  firm  of  Guthrie,  Hey  wood  &  Co., 
who  are  anxious  to  increase  the  business  of  this  direct  line  from  Balti- 
more. They  believe  that  many  articles  of  produce  and  other  merchan- 
dise not  now  included  in  the  imports  woula  find  a  read^^  market  here, 
and  they  will  })e  pleased  to  act  as  agents  for  any  American  shippers. 

WOOD   IMPORTS   INTO   WALES. 

Wales  tinds  it  necessary  to  import  a  great  quantity  of  wood,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  enters  the  port  of  Cardiff.     Its  imports  for  1905  ^^ve  not 
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b3en  published,  but  those  for  1904  were  valued  at  more  than  $4,000,000. 
The  largest  item  was  pit  wood,  for  use  in  the  many  mines  of  South 
Wales,  but  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  sawn  and  finished  lumber, 
occasioned  by  the  expansion  of  the  building  trade.  The  United  States 
has  been  furnishing  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  imports,  but  the  Lord 
Line  of  steamships  engaged  in  tne  carrying  trade  between  Baltimore 
and  Cardiff  is  introducmg  hard  woods. 

There  are  no  shipyards  in  Wales,  but  there  are  dry  docks  at  Cardiff, 
which  are  constantly  employed  in  work  in  their  line.  The  number  of 
machine  shops  and  foundries  is  limited,  hence  there  is  not  a  great  demand 
for  pattern  lumber  in  Wales.  The  firm  of  Guthrie,  Heywood  &  Co. 
is  in  a  position  to  give  information  regarding  local  demand. 

NEED  FOR  AMERICAN  SHIPS. 
SHIPPING  RATES  INCREASED  TO  THE   STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Consul-General  Wilber,  of  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  repoits 
that  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  freight  ra^es  between  Singa- 
pore and  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  coast  ports  since  the  last  of 
August.     Mr.  Wilber  writes: 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  advance  in  freight  rates,  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a  shipping  conference,  composed  of  lines  running  out  of  New 
York  to  far  eastern  ports.  This  conference  is  a  combination,  or  pool, 
and  is  composed  in  part  of  the  Barber  Line,  East  Asiatic,  and  some  of 
the  Standard  Oil  steamships,  all  of  which  are  under  the  English  flag. 
In  this  pool,  also,  is  the  Hamburg- American  line.  A  rebate  of  10  per 
cent  is  paid  to  all  shippers  at  tne  end  of  each  year,  providing  said 
shippers  have  patronized  no  vessels  outside  of  the  conference.  If  they 
have  done  so,  they  lose  this  rebate.  Consequentl}^  the  combination 
controls  the  freight  both  ways  between  Atlantic  coast  ports  and  the 
Far  East. 

NEED  FOR  AMERICAN   SHIPS. 

The  rate  of  freight  to  our  Atlantic  coast  ports  prior  to  August  24 
was,  in  some  instances,  ^0  per  cent  less  than  to  European  ports,  and 
considerably  less  on  all  kinds  of  cargo.  The  last  of  August  the  con- 
ference raised  the  rates  to  our  Atlantic  ports,  making  them  the  same 
as  to  European  ports,  with  the  exception  of  three  kinds  of  cargo,  viz, 
rattan,  joolatong,  and  tin,  rates  remaining  about  the  same  on  tin  ana 
joolatong  being  advanced  about  5  shillings  per  ton.  The  conference 
rates  to  Europe  enable  London  handlers  of  East  Indian  products  to 
bring  them,  for  instance,  to  English  ports,  put  them  in  store  for  any 
length  of  time  on  what  is  known  as  the  optional  rate,  which  enables 
them  after  a  time  to  sell  and  ship  these  goods  to  America  without  any 
extra  expense.  This  is  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  European  conference 
to  aid  English  and  German  dealers  in  East  Indian  products  to  regain 
control  of  the  business,  which  they  have  been  gradually  losing.  What 
is  needed  throughout  this  section  of  the  world  is  an  American  line  of 
steamers  under  the  American  flag,  running  from  New  York  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  the  far  eastern  ports  regularly  every  two  weeKs 
and  entirely  independent  of  any  conference  or  combination. 
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MEXICO. 


SUBSIDIZED   LINE   TO   CANADA. 


Nachrichten  fur  Hai)del  und  Industrie,  a  leading  German  commercial 
paper,  says  the  Mexican  Government  has  made  public  the  arrangement 
it  has  concluded  with  Elder  Dempster  &  Co.,  relating  to  a  subsidized 
line  of  steamei*s  between  the  Canadian  ports  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Tam- 
pico,  Veracruz,  and  Progreso,  and  other  Mexican  ports.  Elder  Demp- 
ster &  Co.  agree  to  inaugurate  the  service  within  six  months.  The 
subvention  paid  by  the  Mexican  Government  is  $100,000  per  annum. 
The  present  contmct  is  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year. 

NEW   LINE   ON   THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

Consul-General  Hanna  writes  from  Monterey  that  the  Mexico  and 
Orient  Steamship  Company,  an  adjunct  of  the  Orient  Railway  system, 
has  extended  its  steamship  service  from  Guaymas  to  San  Diego,  the 
steamer  Conmielo  making  trips  between  these  two  ports  in  connection 
with  the  steamers  plying  between  Guaymas  and  Manzanillo,  touching 
at  Topolobampo.  This  opens  up  a  new  line  to  the  Sierm  Madre  mining 
country  of  Mexico,  and  all  of  the  west  coast  country  that  will  be  trib- 
utary to  the  Orient  line.  Considerable  mining  machinery  and  other 
freight  is  now  going  on  to  that  section  over  the  new  line  of  steamers. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
BELGIAN   STEAMSHIP   LINE   TO  ARGENTINA. 

Belgium  realizes  the  value  of  trade  with  South  America  and  the 
importance  of  establishing  and  maintaining  direct  and  regular  steam- 
ship communication.     Consul-Geneml  Howe,  of  Antwerp,  writes: 

Responding  to  the  national  appeal  for  the  further  development  of 
Belgium's  mercantile  marine,  a  company  has  been  formed  in  Antwerp 
with  a  capital  of  $600,000  for  organizing  a  new  Belgian  steam  naviga- 
tion line  between  Antwerp,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario,  to  be  known 
as  the  "•  Compagnie  Royal  Beige- Argentine."  This  enterprise  is  under 
the  patronage  of  King  Leopold  and  supported  by  shipowners,  bankers, 
and  mercantile  houses  of  Antwerp.  Tne  company  has  purchased  the 
steamship  Bepuhlica  Argetitine^  which  will  inaugurate  the  service 
shortl3\  The  steamer  Leopold  II,  of  5,200  tons,  has  just  been  launched 
for  the  new  line,  while  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase 
of  the  third  and  fourth  steamers.  That  the  hue  may  be  exclusively 
Belgian,  the  owners  propose  that  all  officers  and  men  shall  be 
Belgians. 

VENEZUELA   AND   BRAZIL. 


li 

Ciudad  ,  __.   „^  _„„   ^ _ 

the  Royal  Mail  line.  The  steamer  Manzanares  provides,  as  before,  a 
service  between  La  Guaira  and  other  ports  and  Ciudad  Bolivar  via 
Trinidad.  ^  , 
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The  Adria  and  Austrian-Lloyd  steamship  companies,  which  operate 
a  line  from  Austrian  ports  to  Brazil  ana  La  Plata,  will  establish  a 
monthly  service  to  the  port  of  Paranagua  in  southern  Brazil,  where 
there  is  a  large  colony  or  Austro-Hungarians. 

NEW   STEAMERS  FOR  PARAGUAY. 

Consul  Ruffin  writes  from  Asuncion  that  the  Nicolas  Mihanovich 
Steamboat  Company  has  ordered  two  new  steamboats  from  England, 
which  will  arrive  in  Pamguay  about  July.  When  the  building  of  these 
boats  was  contemplated,  Mr.  Mihanovich  was  invited  by  river  boat 
builders  in  the  United  States  to  visit  America  and  study  the  system 
of  navigation,  but  the  English  builders  were  more  persuasive.  The 
new  boats  are  named  Londres  and  Viena^  and  will  ply  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Asuncion  at  16  miles  an  hour.  The  Londres  will  have  three 
screws,  while  the  Viena  will  be  a  paddle-wheel  vessel  of  the  Mississippi 
River  type,  each  capable  of  carrying  296  passengers. 

SAILING  VESSELS. 
GERMANY   PLANS  TO   REVIVE   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Consul  Pitcairn,  writing  from  Hamburg  on  the  suggested  subsidy 
for  the  German  sailing  fleet,  quotes  a  recent  report  by  the  Commercial 
Association  of  Oldenburg.     He  says  in  part: 

Steamships  nowada^^s  take  hold  of  cargoes  formerly  reserved  for 
sailing  ships,  such  as  nitrates,  logwood,  pitchpine,  and  ^rain  from 
California  and  Austi*alia.  This  is  due  to  the  keen  competition,  mak- 
ing it  often  impossible  for  sailing  vessels  to  cover  expenses.  German 
steamships  and  sailing  craft  were  equal  in  tonnage  in  1899,  since  which 
time  the  former  fleet  has  increased  138  per  cent,  while  the  latter 
decreased  38  per  cent.  Brigs  have  almost  disappeared,  barks  and 
three-masted  schooners  have  decreased,  while  large  four-masted  and 
full-rigged  ships  have  maintained  their  position. 

The  German  Government  has  become  actively  interested  in  the  reviv- 
ing of  the  Empire's  ship-sailing  trade,  because  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  their  navy  and  the  great  need  of  seamen.  Sailing  vessels  are 
the  only  practical  schools  for  deck  hands.  The  Government  also  desires 
to  preserve  and  promote  the  small  shipbuilding  yards,  which  are  declin- 
ing. Concerning  a  possible  subsidy  for  this  industry,  the  French  sail- 
ing-vessel subsidy  of  32.8  cents  per  ton  for  every  1,000  miles  sailed  is 
mentioned.  For  the  18,000-mile  voyage  from  Europe  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  a  2,000-ton  vessel  receives  $14,565. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  an  appropriation  in  Germany  of  35.7  cents 
per  day  and  capita  for  training  men  on  small  sailing  vessels.  For  2,335 
men  this  would  require  yearly  only  $250,080  for  a  ten-month  service, 
and  would  relieve  many  a  poor  skipper,  payments  being  $107  to  $214 
per  small  vessel.  An  extension  to  the  larger  sailing  craft  would  require 
|l,067,240  per  annum,  increase  the  fleet  of  German  sailing  vessels,  which 
would  be  manned  more  by  German  seaman,  and  afford  annually  2,000 
young  men  entrance  to  the  mariner's  career. 
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CANALS. 
EXTENSIONS  IN   FRANCE. 

Vice-Consul  Bennett  furnishes  from  Nantes  an  article  on  the 
improvements  that  are  being  made  in  the  river  Loire  and  its  tribu- 
taries, which  will  open  inland  navigation  to  one-fourth  of  all  France. 
Mr.  Bennett  writes: 

The  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  awakening  of  the  entire 
center  of  France,  as  a  result  of  the  work  undertaken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  from  Nantes  to  Orleans  and  eastward,  must  ^ive  a 
propulsion  to  business  transactions  of  every  nature,  national  and  inter- 
national. The  extensions  will  include  Angers,  Saumur,  Tours,  and 
Braire,  and  at  the  latter  place  connection  will  be  made  with  the  canal 
and  river  system  of  all  eastern  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

The  port  of  Nantes  itself  was  on  the  decline,  on  account  of  naviga- 
tion difficulties,  until  the  canal  was  dug  in  1892  cutting  off  an  eltow 
in  the  river.  The  tonnage  handled  at  Nantes  advanced  in  1893  to 
543,000  tons.  This  has  steadily  increased,  the  tonnage  in  1904  being 
1,175,000  tons.  To  provide  for  future  over-sea  tmffic  the  canal  is 
being  deepened,  and  Nantes  looks  for  a  depth  of  26  feet  in  the  course 
of  four  to  seven  years.  So  the  promotion  of  Nantes  as  a  first-class 
seiiport  is  keeping  pace  with  the  work  of  opening  up  the  upper  Loire 
to  navigation. 

LINKING   THE   NORTH  AND   BLACK   SEAS. 

Consul  Ozmun,  of  Stuttgart,  sends  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  constructing  canals  that  will  ultimate!}'  have  an 
influence  upon  the  transportation  by  sea,  from  Germany,  this,  and 
other  countries: 

The  realization  of  the  scheme  for  the  connection  of  the  Rhine  with 
the  Danube  b}^  a  new  ship  canal  has  been  brought  within  measurable 
distance  by  the  action  of  the  Diet  of  Wurttemberg  in  voting  a  grant 
of  money  for  the  canalization  of  the  river  Neckar  from  Mannheim,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  to  Heilbronn.  After  this  section  has 
been  completed  it  is  confidentlv  anticipated  that  the  canalization  of  the 
Neckar  will  be  continued  as  far  as  Esslingen.  It  is  then  intended  to 
complete  the  scheme  by  constructing  a  canal  from  Cannstatt  to  the 
Bavarian  town  of  Lauingen  on  the  Danube,  utilizing  the  rivers  Rems, 
Kocher,  and  Brenz. 

This  new  ship  canal  when  completed  will  be  a  waterwav  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  the  southern  German  States  ancf  countries 
through  which  the  Danube  flows  but  also  to  the  United  States.  The 
connection  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
transport  of  American  exports  to  Wurttemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Servia,  and  the  Rhine-Danube  route  would  also  l)e  probably 
cheaper  for  the  conveyance  of  American  pnxlucts  to  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria  than  by  sea  through  the  Mediterranean. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
SHIPPING  GUIDE   FOR  EXPORTERS. 

PREPARATION    OF  INVOICES  AND    MEMORANDA— A    FORM    SUCCESSFULLY 

EMPLOYED. 

In  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  January,  page  37,  there  appeared 
an  article  headed  '''Guide  for  Shippers,"  containing  a  form  used  in 
shipping  goods  by  a  large  export  house  in  New  York  City,  which 
form  was  adjusted  to  meet  customs-house  requirements  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  firm  using  it.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Furlong,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco,  in 
directing  attention  to  the  form  in  question  states  that  in  many  cases, 
especially  those  covering  mixed  shipments  into  Spanish-American 
countries,  the  form  would  be  of  little  value  in  making  out  consular 
invoices.  He  explains  that  it  would  prove  defective  in  those  countries 
because  the  gross  weight  of  a  mixed  case  must  be  followed  by  the 
specific  net  weight  of  each  and  every  article  contained  therein,  which 
specification  must  be  followed  by  the  specific  classification  of  each 
article,  and  which  in  turn  must  be  followed  by  the  total  valuation  of 
each  case.     Mr.  Furlong,  continuing,  says: 

The  form  alluded  to  is  adapted  to  shipments  of  identical  goods,  but 
as  b^  Spanish-American  entry  regulations  every  case  is,  where  not 
specifically  memorandumed,  subject  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  its  most 
valuable  content,  it  is  readily  seen  that  great  loss  could  be  occasioned 
thereby.  For  example,  in  a  mixed  case  containing  plowshares  and 
wrenches,  even  though  plowshares  are,  when  properly  shipped, 
entered  duty  free,  if  not  segregated  in  the  factura  tney  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duty  imposed  upon  wrenches  (artisans'  tools),  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  one  hundred  plowshares  might  be  cased  with  not 
more  than  two  wrenches.  We  beg  also  to  submit  that  as  factum  forms 
are  to  be  reckoned  with,  which  forms  are  arbitrary  in  their  arrange- 
ment, that  the  seciuence  of  columns  in  the  form  as  printed  would  be 
of  greater  general  value  if  somewhat  altered  as  per  form  inclosed. 

A   FORM  OF  MEMORANDA. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  mistakes  and  much  of  the  annoyance  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  mediate  in  connection  with  shipment  of  export 
goods  is  traceable  directly  to  the  shipping  department  of  the  home 
house.  In  almost  every  case  the  memoranda  provided  the  shipping 
clerk  proves  to  contain  the  beginning  of  the  error.  Hence  the  memo- 
randum suggested  here  may  appear  to  many  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  formal  invoice.     This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  our 
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larger  shippers  do  combine  the  two,  finding  that  by  so  doing  greater 
accuracy  is  secured.  In  the  end  by  such  accuracy  a  saving  in  time, 
fines,  and  even  of  seizure  of  goods  is  made,  all  of  which  conmtions  add 
to  the  stability  of  our  foreign  trade,  not  least  of  which  stability  is  due 
to  the  respect  shown  by  foreign  dealers  to  such  American  houses  as 
prove  by  their  methods  the  propriety  of  their  claim  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "exporter." 

Following  is  the  form  furnished  by  Mr.  Furlong,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  his  letter: 


Mark 

X 
Ancon. 


CO     ^$ 

d       Si 


Memorandum  of  shipment. 

21  packages  for  John  Smith  on  S.  S. . 

From  Henry  Jones  &  CJompany,  2,/9,  1906.     Consigned  to  ■ 


Measurement  of 
each  package. 


s 


5 


1     Box  . 


Cai>e. 


346  ,  4    3     1  11 


30  '  4    6  . 


Case. 


9    2     5  10  I 


4  I 
6  ! 


6 
7/12  1 


10 

6  I 


Roll. 
Case. 


Cases .. 
Pieces  . 


166 
48 


3    4 


rS  111 

300    ... 


.,1.057  1 


Contents  of  each  package. 


U^ 


It 


lilslli  it 


•^M  o  til  "^'6  u 
55  > 


8  No.  900  wood  beam  plows, 
with  extra  cast;  less  han- 
dles, in  box  No.  2. 

2  wrenches 

Handles  for  plows,  in  case 
No.  1. 

2  dozen  letter  scales 

6  dozen  pocketknives 

12  dozen  skins  for  shoes 

1  gross  sewing  thread 

1  gross  indelible  ink 

6  clocks 

1  A  B  C  code 

1  package  paper  samples 

1  bolt  of  silk  (40  varas) 

50  paper  weights 

Manila  rope 

1  sewing  machine 

Extra  parts  ( part  of  machine ) . 

Sardines 

Bar  iron 


2S2  i  S30.00 


Total  net. 


1 
23 

20 
1 

16 
1 
7 
3 
4 
6 

12 

10 
166 

46 
5 

14 
300 

8G4 


1.50 

(«) 

12.00 
6.00  I 

24.00  I 
3.00  t 

12.00 
6.00  ' 
7.00  1 

sb.oo  I 

5.00  I 
35.00  ^ 
45.00 

(b)  ! 
20.00  i 
40.00 


181.. -)0 


105.00 
36.00 
46.00 

'26.66 
40.00 

276.50 


a  Value  included  in  cose  1. 


b  No  value. 


©Each. 


OUTPUT  OF  COCOA. 
ECUADOR   AND   OTHER   NATIONS   MEETING   THE   INCREASED   DEMAND. 


The  world*.s  cocoa  crop  amounted  to  146,552  tons  in  1904,  or  16  per 
cent  over  that  of  1903,  according  to  figures  just  published  by  the 
German  Cocoa  Trade  Journal.  The  production  of  cocoa  has  steadily 
increased  since  1901,  when  it  was  105,720  tons.  Ecuador,  which  is  the 
largest  cocoa  producing  country  (28,438  tons  in  1904)  showed  a  22i  per 
cent  increase;  Brazil,  with  23,160  tons,  made  a  Hi  per  cent  increase; 
St.  Thomas  furnished  20,526  tons,  or  a  4i  per  cent  decrease.  Trinidad, 
which  increased  25  per  cent,  to  18,574  tons,  formerly  shipped  the 
entire  crop  to  London,  but  now  ships  largely  to  Hamburg,  Havre,  and 
New  York  by  German  and  other  steamers.  San  Domingo  made  a 
great  stride  in  cocoa  production,  advancing  74  per  cent,  to  13,557  tons. 
Here  the  plantations  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  large  estates,  the  most  important  of  which 
belong  to  a  Swiss  chocolate  firm,  and  is  fitted  out  with  extensive  agri- 
cultural machiner}'  and  narrow-gauge  railways.     As  suitable  land  is 
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obtainable  in  San  Domingo  at  a  very  low  price,  the  crop  may  be 
expected  to  increase  yearly.  Hamburg  is  the  principal  market  for 
San  Domingo  cocoas. 

Venezuela  was  the  sixth  country  in  cocoa  productions,  advancing  4 
per  cent,  to  13,048  tons.  Grenada  was  seventh,  with  6,226  tons,  a  li  P^r 
cent  increase,  all  of  it  going  to  England,  where  it  is  preferred.  The 
Gold  Coast  in  Africa  made  the  greatest  increase  iu  the  cocoa  crop  of 
1904,  marketing  5,687  tons,  or  148  per  cent  over  the  1903  crop.  In 
1901  the  Gold  Coast  produced  only  996  tons.  More  and  more  cocoa 
plantations  there  are  reaching  the  cropping  stage,  which  requires  five  to 
six  years.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  together  rank  ninth  as  producers  of 
cocoa,  the  yield  in  1904  having  been  3,266  tons,  a  151  per  cent 
ncrease  over  1903.  In  1901  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  produced  only  1,750 
tons.  Haiti  furnished  2,531  tons,  an  increase  of  16i  per  cent,  while 
Jamaica's  crop  of  1,650  tons  was  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupje  sent  their  1,215-ton  cocoa  crop  as  usual 
to  France.  The  Germans  increased  the  cocoa  production  40  per  cent 
in  their  colonies  of  Cameroons,  Samoa,  and  Togoland,  which  was 
1,109  tons  in  1904.  They  are  also  continuing  to  push  cocoa  growing 
in  these  islands. 

world's  cocoa  consumption. 

The  United  States  led  the  world  in  cocoa  consumption,  using  33,159 
tons,  Germany  following  with  27,101  tons,  France  with  21,799,  the 
United  Kingdom  with  20,552,  and  Netherlands  with  21,124  tons. 
Switzerland,  using  6,839  tons,  leads  the  remaining  countries.  Italy 
consumed  only  479  tons  in  1904. 

Hamburg,  which  received  645,000  sacks  in  1904,  became  the  leading 
center  of  the  cocoa  trade,  having  surpassed  Havre  and  New  York. 
London  is  losing  ground  vear  by  vear  m  favor  of  }>oth  Hamburg  and 
New  York.  The  latter  port  received  296,000  bags  in  1902,351,000 
bags  in  1903,  and  413,000  bags  in  1904.  The  percentage  of  stocks 
offered,  which  remained  unsold  at  London  at  the  end  of  1904,  was  32 

fer  cent;  Havre,  24;  Hamburg,  11,  and  New  York  only  4  per  cent, 
he  demand  grows  less  at  London.  Eveiy  year  the  American  and 
European  manufacturers  are  getting  into  more  direct  communication 
with  the  growei-s  abroad,  thus  cutting  out  the  middlemen.  Cocoa, 
however,  is  still  largely  sold  at  public  auctions  in  London  and  Amster- 
dam, eight  auctions  per  year  bemg  held  at  the  latter  place  for  Javan 
cocoa. 

Planting  of  high-grade  cocoa  is  not  being  carried  on  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  cheaper  varieties,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  cocoa  is  now  no  longer  merely  a  luxury,  but  is  l>ecoming  a 
staple  article  of  food  even  among  the  working  classes,  this  end  having 
been  brought  about  by  improved  manufacturing  methods,  which  have 
enabled  the  lower  grades  of  cocoa  to  be  handled  to  advantage. 

HOW  TO  SELL  GOODS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Consul  Lieberknecht,  of  Zurich,  writes  as  follows  to  a  manufactur- 
ing company  in  Indiana,  who  addressed  him  in  regard  to  introducing 
its  products  into  Switzerland: 

Competition  is  keen  in  all  lines  of  trade,  and  merchants  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  carry  a  large  stock.     You  will  never  be  able  to  do  business  s^c- 
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cessfully  in  this  country  if  you  demand  that  cash  shall  accompany  the 
order.  Mj"  advice  is  to  send  representatives  of  your  house  to  foreign 
countries  to  stud^  the  people  and  their  way  of  doing  business.  Find 
out  what  competition  you  nave  to  meet,  then  arrange  with  a  eood  live 
merchant  to  act  as  general  agent  to  sell  your  gocSs  to  retauers  in  a 
given  territory.  Circulars  do  not  sell  goods  in  this  country.  Ameri- 
cans who  have  followed  these  methods  nave  been  very  successful.  It 
may  take  a  year  or  two  to  work  up  a  trade,  but  will  undoubtedly  pay 
in  the  end. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

NEW  AND  NOVEL  INVENTION. 
SUCCES-iFUL   EXPERIMENT   IN   LIGHTING    RAILWAY   CARRIAGES. 

Vice-Consul  Sulis,  of  Liverpool,  writes  that  a  new  and  interesting 
engineering  test,  and  one  of  considerable  value  to  railway  companies, 
and  also  of  great  commercial  possibilities,  has  just  been  made  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  The  method  is  known  as  the  Leitner-Lucas 
system.  When  submitted  to  the  Great  Westera  Company  the  man- 
agement, it  appears,  doubted  whether  the  expense  of  working  would 
not  make  it  more  costly  than  the  existing  system.  A  demonstration 
to  test  the  practical  value  of  the  invention  was  made.  The  following 
report  of  the  result  of  the  trial  is  taken  firom  the  London  Standard, 
which  says: 

The  dynamos  were  sealed  up  entirely — that  is,  oil  wells,  brush  and 
revei'sing  gear.  The  automatic  cut-outs  were  similarly  placed  under 
seal,  as  well  as  the  storage  battery,  the  sealing  being  done  by  the  rail- 
way company  in  such  a  way  that  no  replacements  or  repairs  could  be 
made,  no  oil  added  to  the  oil  wells  or  anj^  part  of  the  machinery,  and 
no  water  or  acid  added  to  the  batteries.  Mr.  Leitner's  claim  was  that 
he  would,  under  those  conditions,  light  the  carriages  designated  during 
the  time  they  would  cover  a  distance  exceeding  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator,  and  during  the  most  exacting  period  of  the 
year,  from  October  to  the  end  of  December.  Any  failure  of  light,  how- 
ever temporary,  would  have  to  be  recorded,  and  the  slightest  repair, 
replacement,  or  addition  of  oil,  etc.,  would  necessitate  the  breaking  of 
the  seals,  which  would  either  determine  the  test,  or,  in  any  case,  be 
recorded. 

On  Monday  night,  January  1,  the  distance  had  been  exceeded,  the 
two  coaches  used  for  the  test,  on  arriving  at  Paddington  from  Corn- 
wall, having  covered  25,200  miles.  The  lights  had  not  failed  on  any 
occasion,  the  illuminant  being  as  bright  on  the  last  journey  as  on  the 
first.  During  the  twelve  weeks  in  which  the  test  has  been  operating 
the  train  has  moved  at  varying  speeds  in  either  direction,  reversing 
several  hundreds  of  times;  it  nas  kept  the  batteiy  of  accumulators 
automatically  charged,  discontinuing  when  sufficientlj'  charged.  The 
lights  have  been  kept  supplied  with  an  electric  current  at  a  practicallv 
constant  voltage,  running  or  standing.  In  fact,  as  one  electrical  engi- 
neer described  it  yesterday,  ''it  is  an  automatic  electric  light  station 
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on  a  small  scale,  with  an  automatic  instead  of  a  human  switchboard 
attendant." 

The  seals  were  taken  oflp  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Leitner,  a  number 
of  officials  of  the  railway  company,  and  several  electrical  engineers. 
It  was  found  that  though  the  dynamo  had  not  had  a  drop  of  oil,  nor 
the  accumulators  a  drop  of  water  or  acid,  they  were  in  fir^t-rate  con- 
dition, and  could  have  gone  on  for  another  month  or  more  still  under 
seal  and  supplied  a  ^ood  and  sufficient  light. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  after  the  test  as  to  whether  an  advantage  from 
a  commercial  standpoint  had  been  proved,  Mr.  Leitner  said:  ''Leav- 
ing out  of  calculation  depreciation  charges,  interest  on  capital,  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  during  twelve  weeks,  and  for  a  distance  or  25,200 
miles,  coaches  had  been  efficiently  and  even  luxuriantly  lighted,  prac- 
tically without  any  human  attendance  at  all,  and  without  renewals, 
I'eplacements,  or  repairs—  in  other  words,  without  any  cost,  excepting 
for  theoretically  more  coal  consumed  on  the  locomotive,  so  infinitesimal 
an  amount  as  not  to  be  traceable. 

LIQUID  AIR. 
MANUFACTURED   SUCCESSFULLY  IN   FRANCE. 

Consul  Brunot,  of  Saint-Etienne,  writes  that  a  group  of  savants  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences,  Paris,  very  recently  paid  a  visit  to  a  fac- 
tory at  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  to  witness  the  manufacture  for  industrial 
purposes  of  enormous  quantities  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  extracted 
in  a  liquid  state  from  atmospheric  air.     The  consul  says: 

Georges  Claude,  the  inventor  of  the  interesting  process,  furnished 
the  explanations.  As  the  liquid  oxygen  flowed  out  from  the  genera- 
tor it  was  of  a  blueish  hue,  while  the  nitrogen  was  colorless.  Several 
experiments  were  made  for  the  visitors  to  prove  the  importance  of 
having  an  abundant  supplv  of  oxygen  at  one's  disposal;  a  forge  set 
up  in  the  grounds  showed  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  gas.  The  fire, 
wnich  had  almost  died  out,  was  immediately  rendered  incandescent  by 
a  current  of  hydroxide  from  the  blowpipe.  A  bar  of  iron  was  brought 
to  a  red  heat  and  then  melted  like  lead.  Two  pieces  of  iron  were 
welded  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  flame  from  the 
blowpipe.  Much  costly  and  tedious  riveting  will  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary; iron  will  be  welded  against  iron,  copper  against  copper,  etc. 
The  doctors  already  foresee  the  possible  treatment  with  liquid  air  of 
certain  affections  of  microbian  origin,  such  as  osteomyelitis,  anthrax, 
and  the  malignant  disease  of  the  skin  termed  lupus. 

Liquid  air  has  been  tried  in  mines  as  an  explosive  agent,  and  for 
this  purpose  marl  is  wet  with  petroleum  and  then  saturated  with 
liquid  air.  The  paste  thus  formed  constitutes  a  good  explosive  when 
fired  with  fulminate,  and  has  the  advantage,  when  it  hangs  tire,  to  be 
without  danger,  as  the  liquid  air  evaporates  very  rapidly. 

The  price  of  oxygen,  according  to  M.  Claude,  for  industrial  pur- 
poses will  not  exceeds  to  6  mills  per  cubic  meter.  Will  it  be  possible 
to  use  liquid  air  as  a  motor  power?  The  idea  is  very  tempting  and 
will  be  studied.  It  would  be  in  any  case  particularly  applicable  to 
submarine  boats,  balloons,  automobiles,  etc.  For  the  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  invention  of  Georges  Claude  is  quite  recent, 
and  that  the  easy  and  practical  production  of  liquid  air  has  only  just 
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been  realized.  Consequently,  it  may  be  expected  with  every  confidence, 
in  this  century  of  rapidly  advancing  progress,  that  the  dreams  of  to-day 
may  be  the  realities  of  to-morrow. 

Consul  Brunot  furnishes  a  complete  description  of  the  methods  used 
in  this  invention,  with  a  drawing,  copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  to 
scientific  journals  on  application  to  tne  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

ARTIFICIAL  ALBUMEN. 
A  NEW  CONDENSED   FOOD   TO  SUPPLANT  MEAT. 

Consul  Pike,  of  Zittau,  reports  that  an  interesting  discovery  is  being 
discussed  by  the  German  press,  which  refers  to  the  result  of  a  recent 
investigation  by  Prof.  Emil  Fisher,  of  Berlin.     He  writes: 

It  is  contended  that  the  principal  nourishment  required  by  the  human 
body  for  its  maintenance  is  albumen,  according  to  the  renowned 
professor  of  physiology,  Pfeiflfer,  the  source  of  all  muscular  strength. 
For  this  reason  it  has  at  all  times  been  the  endeavor  of  our  learned  men 
to  obtain  more  knowledge  of  this  important  ingredient  of  our  daily 
food.  Up  till  now  all  such  efforts  have  been  in  vain,  but,  it  was 
recognized  that  were  it  possible  to  make  artificial  albumen,  a  complete 
change  in  the  present  system  of  nourishing  the  human  body  would  be 
brought  about  and  would  render  the  now  so  necessary  meat  foods  to  a 
great  extent  dispensable. 

Prof.  Emil  Fischer,  director  of  the  leading  chemical  institution,  the 
Berlin  University,  has  gained  the  credit  of  having  accomplished  the 
first  analysis  of  natuml  albumen.  He  has  established  the  composition 
of  the  various  iug  redients,  some  of  which  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
artificially.  The  subtance  thus  obtained  he  has  called  "  Pol3'peptide,° 
and  it  is  said  to  possess  a  large  number  of  the  properties  characteristic 
of  natural  albumen.  The  vast  importance  of  this  discovery  will  be 
better  comprehended  when  we  realize  that  the  introduction  of  this 
artificial  food  will  reduce  the  disastrous  effects  of  bad  harvests,  pestil- 
ence, etc.,  to  a  minimum,  and  cause  famine  to  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

GLASS-MAKING. 
BELGIAN   INVENTION   FOR  THE   MANUFACTURE   OF  GLASS  PLATES. 

Vice-Consul  Bock,  of  Nuremberg,  reports  a  new  invention  in  the 
glass-plate  industry,  concerning  which  he  writes: 

Should  it  really  possess  the  advantages  claimed  it  would  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  blowing  glass-plate  industry  in  this  district,  where  '*  4  " 
glass  plates  are  chiefl}^  manuiactured.  So  far  two  methods  have  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  crystal  plate  glass  and  mirror  and 
window  glass,  namely,  that  of  casting  and  blowing.  The  new  third 
method  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fourcault,  a  Belgian,  who  has  sold  his 
jpatent  to  the  European  syndicate  of  plate-glass  manufacturers  for 
$952,000.  This  syndicate  consists  of  (jerman,  French,  and  Belgian 
manufacturers,  and  one  Bohemian  factory. 

Until  now,  in  the  making  of  window  glass,  the  molten  substance  has 
been  blown  into  cylinders  by  glass  makers'  pipes  and  subsequently  flat- 
tened, while  in  the  making  of  plate  glass  the  viscid  mass  was  cast  from 
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the  pots  and  rolled.  The  new  invention  draws  the  molten  substance  from 
the  pot  and  conducts  it  between  rollers  lying  side  by  side.  Seventeen 
pairs  of  these  rollers  are  built  up  towerlike  above  the  pot.  The  liquid 
mass  cools  on  its  way  between  the  rows  of  rollers  and  comes  out  from 
them  polished  on  both  sides,  in  any  desired  thickness  (this  being  regu- 
lated bv  the  relative  position  of  the  rollers),  beautifully  flattened  and 
ready  lor  use. 

At  present  dimensions  of  from  157.48  inches  to  39.37  inches  can  be 
made,  but  experiments  are  being  conducted  to  allow  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  from  98.42  inches  to  68.90  inches  as  well.  It  is  believed  that 
this  invention  will  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  trade.  One  early 
result  would  be  that  the  manufacturing  of  plate  glass  of  157.48  inches 
and  less  would  undergo  an  entire  change,  as  the  making  of  glass  plates 
would  come  chiefly  within  the  scope  of  the  plate-glass  furnaces.  Splen- 
did as  this  invention  appears,  it  may  greatly  injure  the. plate-glass 
industry  in  the  Bavarian  city  of  Fuerth,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  glass  blower  to  compete  with  a  simple  and  cheap  process  of  draw- 
ing out  the  glass  mechanically. 

NEW  FEBRIFUGE. 
THE   SUNFLOWER  AS  A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR  QUININE 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Fi-ankfort,  writes  that  a  Spanish  pro- 
fessor, has  made  the  discovery  that  the  sunflower  yields  a  febrifuge 
that  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.     Mr.  Guenther  writes: 

"Cosmos"  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  ten  years  ago 
Moncorvo  reported  to  the  therapeutical  society  of  Paris  with  reference 
to  the  same  subject.  Accordingly  the  sunflower  should  not  only  bv 
its  growing  exert  a  great  fever-oispelling  effect  but  also  yield  a  prod- 
uct which  is  used  advantageously  in  malarial  fever.  The  common 
sunflower  is  originally  an  American  plant.  Its  original  home  is  stated 
by  botanists  to  be  Peru  and  Mexico. 

The  Russian  peasantry  seem  to  be  convinced  that  the  plant  possesses 
properties  against  fever,  and  fever  patients  sleep  upon  a  bed  made  of 
sunflower  leaves  and  also  cover  themselves  with  them.  This  use  has 
recently  induced  a  Russian  physician  to  experiment  with  a  colorin 
matter  prepared  from  sunflower  leaves,  ana  it  is  stated  that  he  ha< 
good  results  with  it  in  malarial-fever  cases.  Moncorvo  has  also  had 
good  results  with  the  coloring  matter  and  with  alcoholic  extracts  of 
the  flowers  and  leaves.  With  100  children  from  one  month  to  twelve 
years  old  he  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  effected  as  speedy  a  cure  as 
otherwise  with  quinine. 

A  NEW  SOLDER. 

A  solder  for  aluminum  has  been  invented,  says  Consul  Atwell.  of 
Roubaix,  by  Fernand  Hecht,  a  mechanic  of  that  city.  With  a  solder- 
ing iron  he  can  join  together  two  pieces  of  the  metal  or  join  aluminum 
to  copper,  brass,  or  iron.  The  invention  is  simple,  no  acids  or  salts 
being  used.  Mr.  Hecht  exhibited  his  process  satisfactorily  before  the 
professors  of  chemistry  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  was  also 
awarded  a  medal  from  the  Northern  Industrial  Society  of  France  for 
making  a  discovery  of  great  importance.  (T^ooaTp 
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